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ADVERTISEMENT/ 


The present volftne consists oj so much of a larger wc^k 
recently published on the same subject as seemed sufficient to 
make a convenient and comprehensive text-book for schools and 
colleges, and to supply all the information needed by students 
in prepajing themselves for the Civil Service and other com- 
petitive examinations. The concluding section is nearly all 
that Iftis bc^cii added. • 


The reader will do well to keep in mind, or under his eye, 
^ four following Schemes,’ or Synoptical Views, according to, 

which Uie history of the English Language innts entire extent 

^ a 

maf be methodized 




I 


1- Chiginal, Pnre, Simple, or First English (commonly called 
Saxon, or Anglc^Saxon) ; Synthetic, or Inflectional, in its 
Grammar, and Homogeneous in its Vocabulary ; 

2. Broken, or Second English j[commoiily called Semi-Saxon), 

— ^from soon after Jbhe middle of the eleventh century Jp aho^t 
the middle of the thirteenth — ^when its ancient Grammatics 
Sy^tSm liad been destroyed, an^ it had been converted frmn 
an Inflectional into a Non-Inflectional and Analytic 1^<- 
guage, by the Jirst action upon it of the Norman €k)nqueirt;; 

3. Mixed, or Compound, or Composite, or Third Englmh,— 

the middle of the thirteenth century — about which date its 
VocabulaTy|also began to be changed by the combination of 
its original Gothic with h French (Romailce or Neo-Latin) 
eloment, ^nder the second action upon it of the Norman 
OonqueSt 



( vi ) 


n. 

1. ^Th© Original form, in which the three rowel-endings a, e, and 

u employed in the declension of nouns and the conju- < 
gation 0 ^ •'"“rbs ; 

2. The Second form, in which the single ^rmination e repre- 

sents indiscriminately the three ancient vowel-endings, hut 
still constitutes a distinct syllable ; 

t 

3f The Third form, in which this termination e of nouns and 
• ‘ verbs, though still written, is no longer syllabically pro- 
nounced. ‘ 

t ^ 


1. Saxm^ or Anglo-Saxon ; throughout the period before the Kor- 

man Conquest; 

ft 

2. Semi-Saxon; from ahKUit the middle of tlie eleventh to the 

middle of the thirl ociith ceutiiry; llio peiiod of the Infancy 
and Childhood of our existing national speech ; ^ 

3. Old, or rather Enrhj^ English ; from the middle tlifc thii'teenth 

to the middle of the fourtcentli century ; the f enod 'bf the 
Boyhood of our existing speech \ ^ 

c 

4. Middle English ; from the middle of the fourteenth to the 

middle of the sixteenth century ; the Youth, or Adolescence 
of our existing speech ; « / 

a 

6. Modern English ; since the middle of the ^sixteenth century; 

C e 

tho^anhood of our existing speech. 
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IV. 

A.T>. 

450, Oommoncemont of the ^onqueei and occupatioii of HontR 
Britain by the Angles and Saxons, bringing thorn 
* their ancestral Gk)thic speech ; 


1066, Conquest of England by the Normans ; Establishment of 
French as the courtly and literary language of the ooun- 
*iTy; Commencement of the reduction of the ancient v^- 
naciilar tongue to the condition of a patois, and of, its 
conversion from a synthetic to an analytic tongue ; 


1154. Eifd of the reign of the four Norman kings and accession 
of tlio riantagenet d^masty ; Beginning of the connexion 
% vuth Southern Franco through the marriage of Henry II. 
^ with Eleanor of Poitou; Termination of the National 
Chronicle, Iho latest considerable composition in the 
regular form of the ancient language ; Full commencement 
V* of the iiAennixturo of^the two races ; 

izrz. new age of the Edwards ; Commencement of the con- 
naxion of the Englj^h royal family with that of France 
by the second marriage of Edward I. with a daughter of 
Philip III. ; Employment, at first occasionally, afterwards 
habitually, of french instead of Latin as the langus^e 
of the Statutes; Commencement of its active intermixture 
with the ve^acular tongue ; 



( tffi ) 


1862. Ttiab ^ lav in pie King’s Gonrts directed by tbe Btet|!te 
bf'3% Kdm^ III. to be conducted no longer in Krencb 
tot<iii,Engligfa; Victory of the native tdigue incite new 
•ooBSjpoiute font! orgr its foreign ri^, and recovery of its 
d^p^tion as the literary language of the country, under 


iite hnpnlse<of tin war with France, and of the geiyus of 
Minotflangland, and Chaucer; 


1455. Outbreak of the desolating War of the^oses, and complete 
extinction for a time of the light of literature in England ; 

• i' 

1558. Accession of Elizabeth ; Commencement of a new literary 
era, with the native language in sole dominion ; 

1660. Bestoratioi) of the Stuarts; Noonday of the /jallican age 
of English literature ; 


1760. Accession of George III, ; Complete association in the 
national literature of Scottish and Irish writers with those 
of England. 
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The Languagfis of Modern Europe. 

The exifciting Europeun languages may bo nearly all compre- 
hended iindtr five divisions. First, there are tlio Celtic t onguea 
of Ireland and Wales, and their subordinate varietics7 EJecoj^y, 
there are the tongues founded upon the Latin spoken by the 
old Itornans, and thence calh'd the Komance or the Neo-Latin, 
that is, i]\% New L<a tjn/ longues; of these, the pnncipal are 
the llmTpanish, and the French.^ The liomaic, or 

Modern Greek, may be included under the sMne head. Thirdly, 
th^*o are what have been variously designated the Gemam c, 
Teutomg|,.pr Gothic tonnes, being ihose which were orT^ally 
spo^ieiiDy the varibus harWian laces by whom the Koman 
empire of the West was overthrown and overwhelmed (or at the 
least subjugated, revolutionized, and broken up) in the fifth and 
iixth centuries. i^ourtlil.y, there are the Slavonic hmgues, of 
vhich the Kussian and the J\)lish are tho'TntJSTIlTs!^ 

?’ifthly, therewire the Tschudie tongi^s, as they have been deno- 
ninated, or spokeiTtS^^ifS^ and Laponnic rjmes. 

Umostfthe only language which this euiftneration leaves out is 
hat still preserved by the FrenoJi and Spanisli Biscayans, and 
uiowTi as yie Basque, ,or among those who speak it as the 
Sui^arian, wdiich ^eems to stand-alone among the tongues not 
mlyj5f Europe hut of the world. It is supposed to be a remnant 
)f tlie ancient Iberian or oiiginal language of Spain. 

ITie order in which four at least of the five sets or classes of, 
anguages have been n^nod majf he regarded as that of their 
>robable introductifui into Europe from Asia or the East, or at 
rate ui thei!’ establishment in the localities of which they 
kte now severally in ^) 08 seBsion. First, apparently, carnet the 
3eltiQ, now driven on to tho farthest* west ,*• after wldch followed* 

e 
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ENGLISH LITEBATUUE AND LANGUAGE. 


ai snqpeRsion tlie Latin, the Gothic, and the Slavonic, pressing 
il^Qii and^urging forward one another like so pany ^aves. 

Their present geographical position maj; also ba set forth 
iin few words. f^Those of the Celtic type are found, as just 
fftientifrned, in the West, the Latin genlrally in the South, the 
Slavonic in the East, the Tschudic in the North, and the Gothip 
over the \fhole df the* central region. The chief exception is, 
that one Tsehudic language, the Madgj'ar, is spoken jiilltfngaiy, 
at the south -eastcfn extremity of Europe. * • 

The English is essentially or fundamentfll}^ a Gothic tongue. 
That is to say, it is to be classed among those which were spoken 
by the main division of the barbaric invaders and conqnerms of 
the Koman empire, and which are now spread over the whme of 
the central ])ortion of the European continent, or what*we may 
call the b(idy of Europe as distinguished from its head, and 
limbs. These Gothic tongues have been subdivided into the 
High-Germfinjo, the Low-Germanic, and the Scandinavian ; anej 
of thesd subordinate groups or clustei's huvS a certain 
character of its own in addition to the common character "By 
wluoTrthey are all allied and discriminated "ftrom those belonging 
io quite other stocks. They may bo said to present different 
shades of the tsaino colour. And even in their geo^phical dis-^ 
tribution they lie as it were in so many successive ridges ; — the 
High-Geraiaiiic languages i^irthcst south ; next to them, the Low- 
Germanic, in the middle; and then, farthest north, the Scandi- 
navian. The H igh-Germanic may be considered to be priuhipally 
represented by the modern classic German; the Low-Germanic 
by the language of the people of Holland, or what we call the 
Low Dutch, or simply the Dutch; the Sciftidinaviau, by the 
Swedish, Danish, or Icelandic. • 

It may bo remarked, too, that the gradatioi^ of characto|- 
among the throe sets of languages corrcspomlii to their geo- 
graphical position. That is to say, their resemblance i» in pro- 
portion to their proximity. *Tlius, the High-Gcrmanic and the 
Scandinavian groups are bot]^ nearer in character, «s well as in 
position, to the Low-Germanic than they are»to each other ; tand , 
die Low-Germanic tongues, lying in the middle, form as ifjwere 
» sort of Hnk, or bridge, between the other two extreme groups. 
Timate, and the relative elevation o^thc three regions, may 
We something to do wuth tfiis. Thd rough and full-mouthed 
pronunciation of the High-Gennanic tongiifes, with their broad 
irowels and guttiiial combinations, may ^ the* natural product 
If tRe bracing mountain ait of the south ; the cl^t^r and neater 
articulation of the liOW-Oetmanio ones, tliat'“B5 the milder 
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influences of the plain ; the thinner and s harpor sound^ of the 
Scandinavian gro^p, that of flie more chil'i"'ah a per- 

borean atmosphere in which they have grown up and beei| 
formed. 


Early Latin Literature » Br^jpain, ^ 

Whfen th^ South of Britain became a jmrt of the Eeman empire, 
the inhabitaftfC atleast oT the towns, seem toliave adopted gene* 
rally the Latin language and applied themselves to the study of 
the Latin literature. The diffusion among them of this new taste 
was ^110 of the first means employed by their politic conquerors, 
as soon as they had fairly e*stablished themselves in the island, 
to rivetf tlieir dominion. A more efficacious they could not have 
devised ; and, happily, it was also the best fitted to turn their 
subjugatitm into a blessing to the conquered people. Agricola* . 
Jiaving spent the first year of his administration iff estamisblng 
in the province tlio order and tranquillity whith is 'the Jmt 
necessity of the social condition, and the indispensable basis of 
all civilization, did not allow another wintei* to pass without 
beginning €ie work of thus training up the national mind to a 
Bc)man chaifictcr. Tacitus informs us that he took measures for 
having the sons of tlie chiefs educated in the liberal arts, excit- 
ing, theih at the same time by profjssing to prefer the natural 
genh|.{ji.j(rf! .the. Britons to the studied acquirements of the GauK’: 
the effect of which was, that those who lately had disdained to 
use the Komau tongue now became ambitious of excelling in 
eloquence. In later times, schools were no doubt establi&ued 
and maintained iw all the principal towns of Koraan Britain, as 
they were throughout tlie empire in general. Tliere are still 
extant many i^iperial edicts relating to these public seminaries, 
in which privi’^ges are conferred upon the teachers, and regiilji- 
tions laid down as to the manner in wlSch they were to b(» 
appointed, the salaries they were tiKireceivo, and the branches of 
learning th%y were to teach. Buj^ no account of the British 
schools in particult^r has been preserved. It would appear, how- 
ever^ that, for sometime at least, the older Knhqf)ls of G^ul were 

“ported to by 

Juvenal, who lived in t^e end of the first and the beginning of 
the second century, spellks, in one of his Satires, of eloquent 
Gaul instructing the pleaders of Britain. But even already 
forensic acquirements^ must have become very general in the 
latter eountiy and the suiTounding regions, if we may placeVny 
reliance on the asseiiion which be makes hi the next line, that 
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ill Thi^e itself people now talked of hiring rhetoricians to manage 
their eaujscs. Thule, wliatever may liave feeen the particular 
^island or country tp which that name was given, wai^ the must 
northern land known to the ancients. 

♦ It igc somewhat remaikable that, whir6 a good many names of 
native^ of Gaul are recorded in connexion with the last age t-f 
goman liUratur«y, scarcely a British name of that period of any 
literary repirtation has hoen presei*ved,'1f wc excQi)t a fewSvhich 
of the Christian Church. Ihe poet ^ j^ison iu^ . 
who Nourished in the fourth centiny, makes frequent mention of 
a contemporary British writer whom ho calls Sylvi iis J^iiUi!;?, and 
whose native name is supposed to Lav(» heen“ToiI the Good but 
of his works, or even of their titles or siil^ects, we know nothing. 

. Ausonius, who seems to have entertained strong prejudices 
against the Britt)ns, speaks of Sylvius with the same animosity 
as of the rest of his conn trymen. Of ccdosiaJitijcal*wjitai’s in liatin 
belonging id the sixth century, the teresiarch Pelagius and hit 
dii^Jple Ckdestiiis, St. I’atrick, the apostle of Ireland, with his 
friend Bishop Socundimis, and the poet Sedulins, are generally 
regarded as having boon natives of the Britisli islands. 

\ ^ildas, our earliest historian of whom anything remains, also 
v^dto^Th Latia. St. Gildas the Wise, as he is styled, w'as a son^’J 
of Caw, Prince of Strathclyde, in the capital of which kingdom, 
the town of Alcbiyd, now,, Dunbarton, lie is supposed t(» Ifave 
been born about the end of the fifth or beginning of tlic sixth 
century. Caw was also father of the famous bard Aneuriu : 
one theory, indeed, is that Aneurin and Gildas were the same 
person. In his youth Gildas is said to luive gone over to 
Ireland, and to have studied in the schoeds of the old national 
learning that still fiourished' there ; and, like his brother 
Aneuriu (if Aneurin was his brother), he also cTimmenccd hi * 
career as a bjtrd, or .^composer of poetry in histiiative tongue. 
He was eventually, Kowever7 to Christianfty, and 
became a ^^Ipusjpjreachej 'bf his new religion. The greater 
part of his life apjiears to ha^'e been spent in his neJtive island ; 
but at last he retired to Armorica, or Ifittlo Britain, on the Con- • 
tinent, and died there. He is said to lie buried in the Cathedral 
of Vannes. Gildas is the author of two declamatory effusions, 

• the one commonly kno^vn as Ms (De Excidio Britim- 

ni® Liber Quenilus), the other as Ms Ep|stle^,4Do Excidio 
Britanni® et Britonum Exulatione), whi(ilir"have been often 
printed. The latest edition is that oontaified in the Monnmentu 
,Hisferica Britannica, 1848 ; and there is also an edition prepared 
by Mr. Joseph Stevehson for the English Historical Scibiety, 
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8vo. London : 1 834. A tranfilation of the Epistle was published 
in 1G38; and both works are included in Dr. Giles’s Sfx. Old 
English Chronicles* 1848, They consist principally violent 
i n vecti ve^dirccted* against his ovt^n countrymen as well as their* 
cSiifinohfiil invaders and conquerors ; and throw but little ligl^ 
upon the obs(!ure period to which they relate^ ** 

^ Our next historical writer is Keimii y. siiid^ to h%ve ^been a 
uionkj«fBangor, and to have escapedtfoni the lu^sacre of hiS 
He too, like Gildas, is hel^J to liavo been of 
Welsh or Cumbriautorigin; his native name is conjcctnied to 
have been Xinian. But there is much obscurity and confusion 
in the accounts we have of Kennius ; it apj)ears to be probable 
thatfliero wore at least two early historical writers of that name. 
The author of a late *ingeni(Jus work supposes that the true 
narrative of the ancient Nennius only carno down to the invasion 
of Julius (Vsar, and is now lost, althoiigh we probably have an. 
abridgment (»f it in the British History (Enlogiiiim Britannise, 
8ive Historia Ihdtonum), published by Gale injiis Scriptougs 
Quindecim, Oxon. IGtU, which, however, is expressly statedm 
the preface by tho author himself to have been drawn np in 858. 
A veiy valuable edition of ‘The Historia Britonum, commonly 
^attributed % Nennius, from a MB. lately disoy vered in the 
Library of tho Vatican Palace at Borne,’ was published in 8vo. 
at J^ondon, in 1819, by tho Kev. W. Gunn, B.l)., rector of Irstead, 
Norfolk ; and his greatly improved i$xi haslnjcn chiefly followed 
in Uku subsequent edition prepared by Idr. Stevenson for the 
Historical Society (8vo. liondon, 1838). The most coinploto text, 
however, is probably that given in the Momimenta Historica 
Britannica, from a«collalion of no fewer than twenty-six manu- 
ftcripte. An English version, originally published by Mr. Gunn 
in his edition uf the Vatican text, is reprinted by Hr. Giles in his 
Six Old Englih)%Chronicles. But the most curious p,Tid imppi;;- 
t aut vo lume connected with Nennius is thflt piiblished' *m' i847 
by the" Irish Archaeological Society# containing an Irish version 
of his llistop^ executed in the fourteenth century, with a transla- 
tion, and Notes by pr. Todd, together with a large mass of Addi- 
tional'Notes, and an Introduction, by tho Hon. Algtiinon Herbert. 

Oi the Latin writera among the Angles and Saxons any of 
whose works remain, the most aneipiil is 'At dh^^TmT abhot of 
Malmesbury, and ' aftorvsfirdR the •first bislio]> of Shcn>oru, who 
diefinTMr Aldhoim was of of \yessex, 

and was initiate!? in Oreefand Latin learning at the school in 
Kent presided over b^ the Abbot Adrian, who, like his friend 
Archbishop Theodore, appears to have boon a native of Asia' 
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Minor, that Greek was hi^ native tongue. We are assured by 
one o( his biographers that Aldhelm could write and speak 
Greek like « a native of Greece. He also ea'idy associated hint- 
with the monastic brotherhood of Malmesbury, or Meildulfes- 
feyrig, that is, burgh or town of Meildalf, Maildulf, or Meldun, 
an IriiSfi exile, by whom the monastery had been founded about 
half a bentjary brfore the birth of Aldhelm. Among the studiek 
6f Aldhelm’i| after-life are mentioned the Koman law , the rul;88 
of Latinjgja^ ^thm etio, astronoi^, and astr^T(^. 

fiut the Englisfr^nSBRrof thrtimes befcre theTSoiuaa^ 
quest that is most distinguished in literature is that of Beda, or 
^gljg^upon whom the epithet of “The Venerable” has been 
justly bestowed by the r espect and g ratitude of posterity. * All 
that we have written by Bede is Tahgtfage/ « lie was 

bom some time between the years 672 and 677. at Jarrow, a 
village near the mouth of the Tyne, ’Sillio county of Durham, 
and was odurated in the neighbouring monaster}' of WcamTouIh 
tquier its successive abbots Benedict and Ceolfrid. Ho resided 
here, as ho tells ns himself, from the ago of seven to that of 
twelve, during which time he applied himself with all diligence, 
he says, to the meditation of tlic Scriptures, the observance of 
i*©gular di8cip\ine, and the daily practice of singing ir. the church. 

“ It was always sweet to me,” he adds, “ to learn, to teach, and* 
to wite.” In his nineteenth year he took deacon*s orders, and 
in his thirtieth he was ordained priest. From this date tilF his 
deatli, in 735, he remained in his monastery, giving jap his 
whole time to study and writing. His principal task wag the 
Composition of his celebrated Ecclesiastieal History of^gjgland, 
Iwhich be brought to a close iti his tifty-n year.Ttisour 
Lbief original authority for the earlier portion even of the civil 
fcstory of the English nation. But Bede also wrqte many other 
works, among which he has himself enumoratpd, in the brifti 
account ho gives of' his life at the end of his Ecclesiastical 
History, Commentaries on ^ost of the books of the Old and 
New Testaments and the Apocrypha, two hooks of Homilies, 
a Martyrology, a chronolojtical treatise eijtitled \!)n the Six 
Ages, a book on orthography, a book on the metrical art, and ' 
various other theological and biographical treatises. He like- 
wise composed a book of hymns and another of epigrams. Most 
of these writings have been preserved, (jftid have been repeatedly 
printed. It appears, from an intcrestin^g account of Bede's last 
hours by his pupil St, Cuthbert, that he w^ engaged at the 
tima> of his death in translating St. John’s Gospel into his 
'native tongue. Among higi last utterances to hig affectionate 
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disciples watching around liis bed were some recitations in 
the English language : “ For,” says the account, “ he was very 
learned in our songs ; and, putting his thoughts iyt(k Eiiglish 
verso, he spoke it with compunction.*’ , , 

Another celebrated h^nglieh churchman of this age was St. 
Bonifa ce, originally named Winfrith, who was bom in djevon * 
shij^ "about the year 080 . Boniface is, acknowledged ♦as'^e 
JCp^tle of Germany, TiT" which country he %und8d variou% 
nionasteriosf jind was greatly instrumental in the dtflfusion both 
of Christianity and oj civilization. Ho eventiTall}" became arch- 
bishop of Mente, and was killgd^in band of 

heathens in 755. Many of his letters to the popes, tcrtEe*!Eng!^ 
lish 4>lshops/t() the kings of France, and to the kings of the 
vai’ious states of his native country, still remain, and are printed 
in the collections entitled Bibliothecee Patrum. < 

• Tin: Celtic Languages and Literaturs*. 

No* other branch of what is called the Indo-EurdJ>oan family^f 
languages is of higher interest in certain points of view than the 
Celtic. Tli^ various known forms of the Celtic are now regarded 
as coming u#der two great divisions, the Gaelic and the Cymric ; 

* Ireland being the head seat of the GaeliffwEicli*may lliyi'lSflJiU' 
also be called Irish), Wales being the head’seat of the Cymiio 
(winch accordingly is hy the EngliaJi commonly called IVelsh). 
Dubor^inate varieties of the Iiish are the Gaelic of Scotland 
(often called Erse, or Ersh, that is, Iiish), and the Manks, or 
isle of Man tongue (now fast dying out) : other Cymric dialects 
are tlie Cornish (now extinct as a spoken language), and the 
Aniiorican, or that still spoken in some parts of Bretagne. 

Tlio probaljijlity is, that the v arious ^es inhabiting the 
British islands, when they first became "known to the civilized 
world ijere mbStly,, of Celtip Jjjpeech. Even in the 
parts of tlie^ country tliat were occ^ied by tfce Caledonians, the 
Piets, and the Belgian colonists, tlie oldest topographical names, 
the surest #ridence that we have in all cases, and in this case 
almost our only e'^dence, are all, so far as can bo ascertained, 
Celtlb, either of the Cymric or of the Gaelic fonn. And then there 
are the great standing facts of the existence to this day of a large 
Cymric population in South Britain, nnd of a still larger Gaelic-* 
speaking pujmlatioi^in North Britain and in Ireland. No other 
account of thesa Celtic populations, or at least of the Welsh, 
has been attempted to\o given, than that, as their own traditions 
and records Ve unanimous in asserting, they are the remnants^ 
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of the races by whicJhf the two islands were occupied when they 
first eyttracted the attention of the Homans about half a century 
before commencement of the Christian era. 

And boib the \Vel8h and the Irish possess a large mass of 
’literature in their native tongues, much of which has been 
printed in great part no doubt of comparatively modem pro- 
duction, but claiming gome of it, in its substance if not exactij^ 
4n the voiy fonA in which it now presents itself, an antiquity 
transcending any other native literature of whicl^^he country 
carTboast. " ^ ' V 

the W^lah Tigr the Irish languag e and literature, how- 
i ev er, can with any propnety De 

I The relationship of 

^ Biigli^ to any tongue is more remote than its relation- 

. ship not only to Geiman or Icelandic or Frencli or Italian or 
Latin, but even to Hussian or Polish, or to Persian or Sanscrit. 
Irish and Welsh are opposed in their entire genius and Btructuro 
to English. ' It has indeed been sometimes asserted that the 
WiC^jsh is one‘'of the fountains of the English. One school of 
last-century philologists maintained that full a third of our 
existing English was Welsh. No doubt, in the c<?nrse of the 
fourteen centuries that the two languages have been spoken 
alongside of each other in the same countr}% a considerable 
number of vocables can hardly fail to have been borrowed by 
each from the other ; the ss^me thing would have happened if it 
had been a dialect of Chinese that had maintained itself c^l that 
time among the Welsh mountains. If, too, as is probable, a 
portion of the previous Celtic population chose or were sufiered 
to remain even upon that pait of the soil which came to be 
generally oc?cupied after tho departure of the Homans by the 
) Angles , Saxons, and other Teutonic or Gothic tribes, tho. jm- 
;!poner8'‘<Sf thr 'fhigllsh lan^iage and founders pf iho Englifiii 
^fifalSottrBOinething of J^eltic may in that way hWo intenningled 
and ^’own up with the new national speech. But the "English 
language cannot therefore regarde d as of Celtic parentag e. 
The t)Sfio words, or words <»f Celti<r“^tractioh, tbH 
in it, be they some hundreds in number, or be tlioy one cr two 
thousands, are still only something foreign. They are products 
of another seed that have shot up here and there with the proper 
cCrop from the imperfectly cleaj-ed soil ; ,oor they are fragments of 
another mass which have chanced to cbme in contact with tho 
body of the language, pressed upon by its weight, or blown upon 
it by tho wind? and so have adhered to it or become imbedded in 
it would perhaps be going farther than known fects warrant 
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118 if we wore to say that a Gothic tongue ^nd a Celtic tongue are 
incapable of a true amalgamation. But undoubtedly it^ would 
require no common pressure to overcome so strong an opposition 
r of natiire^and genius. The Gothiic tongues, and the Latin or 
Eomance tongues also, indeed, belong to distinct branches of whaf 
is called the Indo-Euhopean family; but the Celtic, J 3 rancli, 
though admitted to be of the same tree, has much m^re of a 
character of its own than any of the otliefs. Probably any oth^ 
two languages ,of the entire multitude held to be of this general 
stock would^niite more readily tlian two of Which only one was 
Celtic. It would bo nearly the same case with that of the inter- 
mixture of an Indo-European iviih a Semitic language. It has 
bee«. suggested’^'thal'th'e CelGc ' “braheh mnstriir ' all "probability 
have diverged from tiie common stem at a much earlier date 
than any of tho others. At any rate, in point of fact the^ 
English can at most be said to have been powdered or sprinkled 
with a little Celtic. Whatever may bo tho number of words * 
which it has adopted, whether from the ancient Bfitons or from 
their descendants the AVelsh, they are only tingle scattsaed 
words. No considemblo department of the English dictionary 
is Welsh. No stream of words has flowed into the language 
from tliat R^)urce. The two languages have in no sense met and 
become one. They have not mingled as two livers do when 
'they join and fall into the same channel. There has been no 
chfemical combination between thg Gothic and the Celtic ele- 
ments, but only more or less of a niccliaiiical intermixture. 

As* the foims of the original English alphabetical characters 
are the siime with those of tlie Irish, it is probable that it was 
from Ireland tlio English derived their first knowledge of 
letters. There 'vfas certainly, however, very little literature in 
the country before tho arrival of Augustine, in the end of the 
lAixfh centu 75 ^ Augustine is supposed to have established 
schools at Canfhrbury ; and, about a quarter of a century aftor- 
wards,*SjjgiftbiwA» king of the East AnglesfVho had spent pai’t of 
his earJy life in France, is static by Bede to have, upon his 
coming to«the throne, founded ai% institution for the instruction 
youth of hit dominions similar to those he had seen abroad. 
The seboeds planted by Augustine at Canterbury were afterwards 
greatly extended and improved by his successor, Archbishop 
The pe j ora. wlio obtained the i^ee in 668 . Theodore and his 
dtSSWiSTiriend Adiian,*lBede informs us, delivered instructions to 
crowds of pupils, *not only in divinity, but also in astronomy, 
medicine, aritnmeii\ and the Greek and Latin languages. 
Bede states that some of the scholais of these accompli^^ 
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foreignei^ were alive in Itis time, to whom the Greek and Latin 
wei'e as familiar as their mother-*tongue. Schools now began to 
multiply p other parts, and were generally to be found in all 
the monasteries and at the bishops' seats. Of thesopepisoopal 
and monastio schools, that founded by Bishop Benedict in his 
aj)bey Wearmouth, where Bede was educated, and that which 
Arohbiqbop Egbert established at York, were among the most 
famous. ^ Alt others of ^cat reputation at a somewhat lat^r date 
were superintended by learned teachers from Irelf^ndr One was 
that of Maildulf ^ Malmesbury. At Glaptonbur^^, also, it is 
related in one of the ancient lives of St. Dunstan, some Irish 
ecclesiastics had settled, the books belonging to whom Dunstan 
is recorded to liavo diligently studied. The northem parts ofi«the 
kingdom, moreover, were indebted for thonfirst Hght of learning 
as well as of religion to the missionaries froni 'ToMi'‘t^?h^^ 
an Irish 

• For some ages Ireland was the chief seat of learning in 
Christian Europe; and the most distinguished scholars who*^ 
appeared in other countries were mostly eitlier Irish by birth 
or had received their education in liish schools. Wc are 
informed by Bede that in his ^ay, the earlier part of ^the eighth 
century, it was customary for his English foUow-oouptrymon of 
all ranks, from* the highest to the lowest, to retire for study 
and devotion to Ireland, where, he adds, they were all hospitabl}’’ 
received, and supplied gratuitously with food, with books, aftd 
with instruction * The glory of this age of Irish scholarship and 
genius is the celebrated Joannes Scotus, or Erigena, as he is as 
frequently designated,— either appellative equally proclaiming 
his true birthplace. He is supposed to have first made his apj)ear- 
ance in Fj-ancjo about the year 845, and to have remained in that 
country till his death, which appears to have takeii place before 
875. Erigena is the author of a translation from jthe Greek 
certain mystical works ascribed to Dionysius tie Areopagite, 
which he executed at the command of his patron, the French 
king, Charles the Bald, and alfib of several original treatises on 
metaphysics and theology. His productions may be taken as 
furnishing clear and conelusive evidence that the Greek language 
was taught at this time in the Irish schools. Mr. Turner has 
given a short account of his principal work, his Dialogue De 
Divisione Naturae ^On the Division of Nature), which he cha- 
raoterises as distinguished for its Arisiotelian acuteness and 
extensive information.” In one place “ he tekes/)cca8ion,” it is 
observed, “to give concise and able definitions of the seven 
* Hist. Ecclcs. iii. 28, 
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liberal arts, and to express bis opinion on the composition of 
things. In another imrt he insert^i a very elaborate discnssion 
on arithmetic, whieh he says he had learnt from his iniancy. 
He also details a curious conversation on the ^elementli of things, 
on the motions of the^ heavenly bodies, and other topics of* 
astronomy and physiolog}". Among these he even th% 
nleans of calculating the diameters of tlie Jiunar and solar ^circles. 
BesideiJ the fiithers Austin, the two Gregories, Ohrysortom* Basil^ 
Hpiphanius,*piagen, Jerome, and Ambrosius, of ujhose works, 
with the Platonising Dionysius and Maximds, he gives large 
extracts, he also quotes Virgil, Cicero, Aristotle, Plin 3 % Plato, 
and Boethius; he details the opinions of Eratosthenes and of 
PytBugoras on some astronomical topics ; he also cites Martianus 
Capella* His knowledge of Greek appears almost in every 
Itfkge.”* The subtle speculations of Erigena have strongly, 
attracted the notice of the most eminent among the modem 
inquirers into the history of opinion and of civilization; and the 
*Gennan Tenneman agrees witli the French Cousin find Guizot in 
attributing to them a very extraordinary influence on the nisi- 
losophy of his own and of succeeding times. To his writings 
and ti‘ansla4;ious it is thought maybe traced the introduciion into 
the theology and metaphysics of Europe of the later Platonism 
of the Alexandrian school. It is remarkable, as *Mr. Moore has 
observed, lhat the learned Mo.shcim had previously shown the 
study of the scholastic or Aristotelian philosophy to have been 
also qf Irish origin. “ That the Hibernians,” sa^'s that writer, 
“who were called Scots in this [the eighth] century, were 
lovers of learning* and distinguished themselves in those times 
of ignorance by t^e culture of the sciences beyond all the other 
European nations, travelling through the most distant lands, 
both with a view to improve and to communicate their know- 
^8ge; is a fact^ith which I have been long acquainted ; as we 
see theju in the'most authentic records of^pantiquity discharging, 
with the highest reputation and anplause,"the function of doctor 
in France, Germany, and Italy, Both during this and the follow- 
ing centui^. But that those Hiliernians -were the first teachers 
of the scholastic theology in Europe, and so early as the eighth 
century illustrated the doctrines of religion by the principles of 
philosophy^, I learned but lately.” f And then he adduces the 
proofs that establish hi| position. 

'fumer, Anglo-Sax. iii. 393. 

Tri:2\^8ltttcd iu Bloore’s Ireland, i. 302. 
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Decay of the Earliist English Scholarship. 

It sfioxjld seem not to be altogether correrot to attribute the 
decline and*‘extmctjon of the earliest lite^a^J^ civilization of the 
'Angles and Saxons wholly to the Danish Jinvasions. The North- 
iaieii did make their appearance till towards the close of the 
eighth pentury, nor did their ravages occasion any considerable 
public alarssa till long after the commencement of the ninth ; but 
for a whole eentuiy preceding this date, learning^ 'in England 
appears to have be^in falling into decay. I5f*de, who died in 7ci5, 
exactly ninety-seven years before that landing of the Danes in the 
Isle of Sheppey, in the reign of Egbert, which was followed by 
incessant attacks of a similar kind, until the fierce marauddPs at 
last won for themselves a settlement in fhe country, isilie last 
«4iame eminent for scliolarship that occurs in this portion of the 
English annals. The historian William of Malmosbuiy, indeed, 
affirms that the death of Bede was fatal to learning in England, 
and especially to history ; insomuch that it may be said,” he* 
adds, writing ifi the early part of the twelfth century, “ that almost 
all knowledge of past events was buried in the stune grave with 
him, and hath continued in that condition oven to our times.” 
*• There was not so mncdi as one Englishman,” Malmesbury 
declares, “ left'^beliind Bede, who emulated the gloiy which he 
had accpiired by his studios, imifated his cxiimple, or pursued ^e 
path to knowledge which he chad pointed out. A few, indeed, of 
his successors were good men, and not nnlearaed, but# they 
generally spent their lives in an inglorious silence ; while the 
far greater number sunk into sloth and igriorance, until by 
degrees the love of learning was quite extinguished in this 
island for a long time.” 

The devastations of the Danes completed what had probabl-s' 
been begun by the dissensions and confusion th^|i attended hSfe 
breaking up of the^)r^ginal political system established(.,by the 
Angles and Saxons, and perhap^ also by the natural decay of the 
national spirit among ^ race long habituated to a stirring and 
adventurous life, and now left in undisturb^ ease ^ and quiet 
before the spirit of a new and more intelleotuaf activity had been 
sufficiently diffused among them. Nearly all the monasteries 
and the scliools connected with them throughout the land were 
either actually laid in ashes byrthe northern invaders, or wcto 
deserted in the general terror and distraction occasioned by their 
attacks. When Alfred was a ygung man, abput the middle of the 
ninth century, he could find no masters to ftistruot him in any of 
the higher branches of jeamii\g : there w'ere at that time, acQord- 
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ing to liis biographer Asser, few or none among the AVest Saxons 
who had any scholarship, or could so much as read wit^ pro- 
priety and ease. 1 lie reading of the Latin language <s probably 
what is. h^e alludAl to, Alfred has himself stated, in the pre- 
face to his translation of Gregory’s I’astorale, that, though many 
ot the English at his accession could read their native Ijfflgiiage* 
well enough, the knowledge of the Latiif tongue wag siP much 
decay etl, thei’e were very few to the soutJi of Jhe Humhei* 

who underst#o(f the common prayers of th% church, or were 
capable of translatinj^ a single sentence of Ijatin into English ; 
and to the soutli of tlio T’hamcs he could not recollect that there 
was^me possessed of this very moderate amount of learning. 
(Jontrasting this lamentable state of things with the better days 
that had? gone before, ho exclaims, “ 1 wish thee to know that it 
comos very often into my mind, what wise men there were in 
England, both laynion and ecclesiastics, and how hajipy tliosc^ 
iimos were to England ! The sacred pndession Avas diligent 
both to teach and to learn. Men from abroad J^nght wisdi^ 
and learning in this country, though wo miust now go out of it to 
obtain knowlcdgij if we should w’isli to have it.” 

It was nflt till he was nearly forty years of age that Alfred 
himself conftnonced his study of the Jiatin Jang'iiage. llcfore 
this, howevcj’, and as soon as ho had j'cscucd his dominions from 
the^hauds of the Danes, and reduced these foreign disturbers to 
subjection, he had exerted himself mth his characteristic activity 
in bringing about the restoration of letters as well as of peace 
and order. lie had invited to his court all the most learned men 
he could discover anywhere in his native land, and had even 
brought ove^’ inst^^uctcprs f<jr liimself and liis people from other 
countries. Worfrith, the bishop of Worcester; Ethclstan and 
Jjtet>y;ulf, two 'Mercian priests; and Plegmund, alsTTIBcrcian, 
who afterw^ards^becamo arclibisliop of T^tfeljiuiy, were some of 
the English ipf whose superior ai-'quircments he thus took advan- 
tage. Asser ho brought from the- western extremity of W ales. 
Grimbald be ubtaineil from France, having sent an emhassy of 
bi8h<|ps, presbyters, deacons, aiul religious laymen, bearing 
valikudo presents to his ecclesiastical superior Fulco, the arch- 
bishop of llheims, to ask permission fur the great scholar to bo 
allowed to come to residji^ in England. And so in other iustfuices, 
like the boo, looking CAsCry wliord' for honey, to quote the simHi- 
tude of his biotjraplicr, this admirable prince sought abroad in 
all directions for the treasure Avhich his own kingdom did not 
^afford. • 

Hts laboui’s in translating the verrious works that have becil 
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mentioned abo^^e from the Latin, after Se had acquired that 
language, he eeemsi himself to have been half inclined to regard 
as to •boojqstifiod onlj’’ by the low state intcT which all learning 
had &llen among kis countrymen in his time, anid as^likely })er> 
haps to be rather of disservice than ofhei&wise to the cause of real 
scholarship. Itcdecting on tlie erudition which had existed in 
the country at ^ former period, and which had made those 
,^volumes ih the learned languages useful that now l^y unbpened, 
“I wonderdd greatly,” ho says in the Preface to I is translation 
of the Pastorale, ‘Hhat of those good wise men who were formerly 
in our nation, and who had all leaniod fully these books, 
none would translate any part into thoir own language ; jiut 1 
, soon answered myself, and said, they ii|iver thought that men 
could be so reckless, and that learning would be so fallen. They 
*> intentionally omitted it, and wislicd that there should be more 
wisdom in the land, by mfiny languages being known.” He then 
«. 'called to reeol lection, however, what benefit had been derived 
by all nations from the translation of the Greek and Hebrew 
{Ssriptures, first into Latin, and then into the various modern 
tongues; and, '‘therefore,” he concludes, “J think it better, if 
you think so (ho is addressing Wulfsig, the bishop of London), 
that we also translate some books, the most necessfirf for all men 
to know, that We all may know them; and wo may do this, with 
God s help, veiy Ciasily, if we have^eace ; so that all the youth 
that are now in England, who are freemen, and possess suffi- 
cient weabh, may fur a time apply to no other tiik tiPi they 
first well knf)W how to read English. Jjct those learn Latin 
afterwards, who will know more, and advance to a higher con- 
dition,” In tills wise and benevolent spirit 1 3 aetjd. The old 
wj'itors seem to state that, besides the translations tliat have 
come down to us, he executed many others that are now 

It is probable, though there is no sufficient Cifi'thority for the 
statement, that Alfred re established many of the old monastic 
and episcopal schools in the various parts of the kingdom. 
Asser expressly mentions that ho founded a seminary for the 
sons of the nobility, to the support of which Jie devoted no less 
tban an eighth part of his whole revenue. Hither even Wme 
noblemen' repaired who had far outgrown thoir youth, but never- 
theless bad scarcely or not at all l^gun their acquaintance with 
' books. In another place Assex* speaks this school, to which 
Alfred is stated to have sent his own son Eiholward, as being 
attended not only by the sons of almost all the nobility of the realm, 
bi|^SQ by many of the inferior classes. ‘'It was piywidod with 
?ev0ml masters. A notion that has been eagerly mvintained by 
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8ome anticjnaries is, that ibis seminary, instituted by Alfred, is 
to be considered as the foundation of the University of Oxford. 

• Up to time ftbsolute illitenacy seems to hav©^ been* com- 
men even imoag tlfo highest classes of the English. We have 
just seen that, when Alfred established his schools, they were as 
much needed for the nobility who had reached an advanced or* 
mature age as for their children ; and, indeed, t|ie schemeiof in- 
struction seems to have been intended from the first fo embracei 
the former al^dl as the latter, for, according jp Ass^r’s account, 
every person of luiikTior substance who, either from age or want 
of capacity, was unable to learn to read himself, was compelled 
to send to school either his %on or a kinsman, or, if he had 
neilffer, a servant, that he might at least be read to by some one. 
The royal chart ei*8, instead of the names of the Icings, sf)motimes 
exhibit their marks, used, as it is frankly explained, in conse- 
quence of their ignorance of letters. 

^ The measures begun by Alfred for effecting ^the literary* 
civilization of his subjects were prol^ably pursued under his suo-^ 
cessors ; but the period of the next threo quarters of a centur>^, 
notwithstanding some short intervals of repose, was on the whole 
too troublc<i to admit of much attention being given to the cairy- 
^iiig out of hibj plans, or even, it may be aj^preherrded, the mainte- 
nance of what he had set up. Uunstiin, indeed, during his 
adijiinistration, appears to have exerted himself wdfli zeal in 
enforcing a liigher standard of learning as well as of morals, or 
of asceticism, among the clergy. Hut tlie renewal of the Danish 
wars, after the accession of Ethelred, and the slate of misery and 
confusion in wdiieh the country was kept from this cause till its 
conquest by Uanujo, nearly forty yeai-s after, must have again 
laid in ruins the greater part of its literary as well as ecclesi- 
astical establitihments. The concluding portion of the tenth 
was thus, probably, a time of as deep intellectual dark- 
ness in Jhigland as it was throughout mos%of the rest of Europe. 
Under Canute, however, 'who wa^ a Avise as well as a poAverful 
sovereign, the schools no doubt rose again and flourished. W© 
have the teStimon^ so far as it is t<f be relied upon, of the history 
attributed to Ingulphus, which professes to be w'rittcn imme- 
diately after the Norman conquest, and the boyhood of the author 
of which is made to coincide with tlio early part of the reign 
of the Confessor, that ^ that time seminaries of the higher as 
well as of elementg.ry learning existed in England. Ingulphus, 
according to this account, having veen born in the city of 
London, was first sent to school at Westminster; and from 
Wostminstcj he proceeded to Oxjbrd, yhcre he studied the 
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Aristotelian philosophy and the rhetorical writings of Cicero. 
lliis^B the earliest expres.s mention of the University of Oxford, 
if a {>ai^age in Asscr s work in which the name occurs be, as is 
generally supposed, spurioui?, and if the Hfstory passing under 
his name was really written by Ingulphnis. 

B Tha studies that were cultivated in those ages were few ,in 
niimh'r and of^verydimited scope. Alcuin, in a letter to his 
s patron Chfirlemagne, has onumeratedj in the fantotic Rhetoric 
of the period, the subjects in which he instructed* 'Sis pupils in 
the school of Sti Martin at Paris. “ Ti? some,*’ says ho, “ I 
administer the honey of tlie sacred writings : others I tiy to 
inebriate with the wine of the ancient classics. I begip the 
nourishment of some Aviih the apples of grammatical subtlety. 
I stiive to illuminate many by the anangement of the stars, as 
from the painted roof <jf a lofty palace.” In plain language, his 
instructions embraced grammar, the Greek and Latin languages, 
“ astronomy, gnd theology. In the poem in which he gives m 
account of liis own education at York, the same writer informs 
nS that the studies there pursued comprehended, besides grammar, 
rhetoric, and poetry, “ the liarmouy of the sky, the ]abi)ur of the 
sun and m6on, the five zones, the seven wandering planets ; the 
laws, risings, and settings of the stars, and the aerial motions 
of the sea ; (Jarthqnakes ; the nature of man,‘ cattle, birds, and 
wild beasts, with their various kix^ and forms ; and the sacred 
Scriptures.” '* 


The English Language. 

f The earliest historioalh' known fact with regard to the English 
^language is, that it was the language generally, if not uni versa.] br. 
|.spokon by the barbaric invaders, apparently for /.fie greater part 

i of one rtica or blood, though of different tribes, who, upon the 
breaking up of the empire of Ijie \\ est in the fifth oentniy, came 
{over in successive throngs from the opposite continenjt, and, after 
f a protracted struggle, acquired* the possc.ssion a’ld dominion of the 
I’principal portion of the province of Britain. Tlioy are stafq^ to 
® have consisted chiefly of Angles and Saxons. But, although it is 
usual to designate them rather by the general denomination of 
the Saxons, or Anglo-Saxons, dt is probable that the Saxons 
were in reality only a section of the Angles. The Angles, of 
which terra (uir modern fJnglifih is only anothCi* form, appears 
to have been always recognized among thcfiiselves the proper 
ii^tional appellation. They both concurred, Angles jand Saxontf 
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alike, after their establishment in Britain, in calling their^ com- 
mon country common language 

English — ihat is, the language of the Angles, — as th5ro can be 
little doublf it had b^n called from the time wlien it first became 
known as a distinct form of human speech, ^ , 

This !Elnglish lan^ago, since become so famous, is ordjparily 
regarded as belonging to the l^w-GeimAiCyjot^n^^ 
of the €k)thic tongues. That “is to say, it is classed with the 
]>utch and tfni Flemish, and the dialects genially of the more 
northern and low-lyihg part of what was anciently called Gor- 
niany, under which name were included the countries that we 
call Holland and the Netherlands, as well as that to which it is 
now more especially cqpfined. It appears to have been from 
this middle region, lying directly opposite to Britain, that the 
Angles and Saxons and other tribes by whom tlie English lan- 
guago was U5 IlffiT " island chiefly came. At any 

rate, they certainly did not come from tlae more ele'^ted region 
ot Southern Germany. Nor does tlie language present the djy^f 
i in|niishiiiff ■ chiiran tensfics of a liigh-Germanic tongue. W^t 
is now called the ffenhan language, therefore, though of the 
same Gothic •stock, belongs to a dift’erent branch from our own. 
JV e are only distantly related to tho Germans proper, or the race 
among whom the language and literature now known as the 
German have originated an^r^ grown up. Wo are, at least in 
respect of langu age, more nearly aSin to the Dutch and„.:^e 

iSl 'fllo Enghsh language be regarded as having more 

of a Scandinavian than of a purely Germanic cHaracter, — as, in 
other words, moretnearly resembling the Danish^^ni-Swedish 
than the modem German. The inS^ading bands"^ whom it was 
o riginally brought over to Britain in 3ie fifth and sixth cen-^ 
faMf^ ere in idl proba h Bi ty drawn in CTeat part from' the 
Scandinavian countnesTTLt a later date, too, tho population of 
England was directly recruited fmm Denmark, and the other 
rej^ons aroujd tho Baltic to a large extent. From about the 
^niddic of the ninth century tho j)opulation of all the eastern and 
novtherb parts of the country was as much Danish as English. 
And sooh after the beginning of the e leventh cen fa] y | the sove- 
mimity was acquii-ed by t he D^nej ^. 

The English language, JftEou^ feckonod among modefu lan- 
guages, is already of i^spectable antiauity . In one sense, indeed, 
all languages majf be held to he equatty ancient ; for we , can in 
no case get a^ tho beginning of a language, any more than we 
can get« at tliq, beginning of a lineage.* Each is merely the con- 
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tiauajtiQXi of a preceding one, from which it cannot be separated 
in any case except by a purely arbitrary jmark of distinction. 
Take two^ortions^of the linb^WTsonie^steS^^ 
and they may be very unlike *, yet the change which has traus- 
' formed the one into the other,, or prodheed the one out of the 
other^lias been, even when most active, so gradual, so perfectly 
free always fintn anything that can be called a comiilsion or 
catastrophe^ so merely a process of growth, however varying in 
its rate of rapidity, that there is no OTg fee point J^whm^^ can 

^ sa id to have begun. This is un^ubtodly'fRe'^ay^^^^^ 
aHTan^i^s have^mo into existence ; they have all thus grown 
out of older forms of speech ; none of iJiem have been n^i^.ufac> 
tured or invented. It would seem liiimAn drill could as 
s t rou ' i t t V C ttTa'tji^e as invent a language. The one as well as the 
otlier is essentially a natural production. 

I But, taking a particular language to mean what has always 
fborne the ^same name, or been spoken by the same nation «r 
piuec, which the common or conventional understanding of the 
T matter, the English may claim to be older than the great majority 
;of the tongues now in use throughout Europe. The Basque, 
perhaps, and the various Celtic dialects might tal^ precedence 
of it; but hardly any others. Ko one of the still spoken Con 
manic or Scandinavian languages could make out a distinct proof 
of its continuous existence, from an equally early date. And the 
Bomance tongues, the Italian, the Spanish, the French, are all, 
recognized as such, confessedly of much later origin. ® 
t The English^ language is recorded to have been known by 
[that name, and* to have been the national speech of the same 
race, at least since the m iddle of the fift ^i It was 

then, as w‘o have seen, that Ih^ firS settlors by whom it was 
spoken established themselves in the countiy^’of whi 4 ?\taiii'^»ir 
descendants have c^ver since retained posseAion. Call them 
either Angles (that is, English) or Saxons, it makes *110 differ- 
ence ; it is clear that, whether or no the several divisions of the 
invaders were all of one blood, all branches of a otjmmon stock, 
they spoke all substantially the same languSge, the proper ‘name 
of whioB,' as has been stated, was the Anfflish, or EugVsh, as 
England, or AngU-land (the land of the Angles), was the name 
which the countiy received its new occupants. And these 
names of England and English the country and the language have 
each retained ever since. , 

Nor can it be questioned that the samb tongue was spoken by 
the same race, or races, long before tlioir settlement in Britain. 
The Angles figure ai one dt the nations occupying<^ho forest land 
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Gf Germany in the picture of that country sketched by Tacitus 
in the first century o{ our era. , ^ • 

The most totinct^ aa<i| of a lan- 

guage is affSfdea Iby what exists of it in a written form. In 
applying this test or measure of antiquity, the reasonable* rule 
would seem to be, that, wherever we have, the clear beginning 
or end of a distinct body or continuous sei'ies of literary ^•emain8, 
there wd hav^ the beginning or end of a language? Thus, of 
what is called the Mcesogothic w^e have no written remains 
of later date tlian the^fourth century (or, at any rate, than the 
; sixth, if wo reckon from w’hat is protebly the true age of the 
transcdpts which we actually possess) ; and accordingly we 
hold the Mcesogothic to be a language which has passed away 
and perislfcd, notwithstanding that there may be some other lan- 
guage or languages still existing of which there is good reason 
to look ui)on it as having been tlie mogenitor, ljut of the 
j Etiglish language we have a continuou!r?UUi«iiion of written 
I remaim since the seventh century at least ; that i% to say; 'v\^} 
j have an amy of specimens of it from that date such as that no. 
’ two of thc'm standing next to one another in the order of time 
« could T)ossibl;f bo pronounced to belong to different languages, 
“^t only at incfst to two successive stages of the sanfe language. 
jTlioy afford us a nx'ord or representation of the language in 
■i whicl^there is no gap. This cannot belaid of any other existing 
I European tongue for nearly so great a length of time, unless we 
\ may exc<^t the two principal Celtic tongues, the Welsh and the 

The movement of the language, however, during this extended 
existence, has been iifimensc. No language ever ceases to move 
until it becomes w^hat is called dead, which term, although com- 
luoi^i^yjjjderstood to mean merely that the language has ceased 
to bespoken, realljr signifies, hei'e as clsewh^i-e, that the life is 
gone out it, which is indeed the unfailing accompaniment 
of its ceasing to be used as an oral Sodium of cpmmuiiicatipn. 
It cannot grow after tliat, even cohtinuo*to* a 

oertaiup e;ttcnt to be tfeod in writing, as has been the case with 
the Sanscrit in the East and ^e Latin in the West, — except 
lerhaps as the hair and the nails are said sometimes to groSv 
iftor the animal body is daad. It is onW spe aking fb at k eeps 
i language alive; writing <ilone will lioTtlo^^Jtr^"^ 

sower, the element of fdimentation and change, in a' lan^age 
vocal 

shall fimJ that the English language, moving now fasicr, 
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now, slower, throughont the Jwelyfij^ over 

whiclL pur knowledge of it extends, althon^Ii it has never been 
all at ono% or suddenly converted from one form into Another — 
which is what &e nature of human speech forbtds->-has yet 
wi1h\n that space undergone at least Hvoo complete revolutions, 
or, in other words, presents itself to us f 


OmoiXMHBNUttsH : — 

COMMONLY CSXXXX> 8 ^ aI^GLO^^AXON, 

The English which the Angles and Saxons brought over with 
them from the Continent, when they , came and took po&ssion 
pf the greater part of Soutli Britain in the fifth and’ sixth cen- 
ifuries, differed from the English that wc now speak and write 
^ two important respects, it w^ an unmixed language ; and it 
Ivas whatsis called a synthetic, in contradistinction to an analytic, 
language. Its vocables were all of one stock or lineage ; and it 
Expressed the rolatiojis of nouns and verbs, not by separate 
^vords, called auxlHaiies and particles, but by teminational or 
iother modificationB, — that is, by proper conjugation and de- 
olonsion,— >08 our present English still does whei* it says, I loved 
instead of I did love^ or The King's throne instead of The throne of ihe 
These two characteristics are what constitute it a 4i«?tinot 
lorm, or stage, of the language : — ^its synthetic or generally in- 
faeetcd grammatical^tructuro, and its homogeneous vocHbulaiy. 

As a subject of philological study the importance of this 
earliest known form of the English language cannot be over- 
estimated ; and much of what we possesr, written in it is also 
of great value for the matter. But the essential element of a 
literature is not matter, but manner. Here too, as in eve^thing 
else, the soul of the artistic is form; — beauty of forrilll^'a/uw of 
that what has come down to us written in this primitive English 
is, at least for us of the present day, wholly or all but wholly 
destitute. 

There is much writing in forms of humap speecfi'now extinct, or 
no longer in oral use, which is still intelligible to us ixf a certain 
sort, but in a certain sort only. It speaks to us as anything that 
is dead can speak to us, and no otherwise. We can decipher it, 
rather than road it. \\’e make it out ad it were merely by the touch, 
getting some such notion of it as a blind mtdi might got of a piece 
of sculpture by passing bis hand overjt. This, for instance, to 
take an extreme case, is the position in which we stand in 
reference to the hieroglyphic inscriptions on th^ ancient menu- 
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monts of Egypt. They can be read as the multiplication stable 
can be read. But that is all. There may be nothing ino^e in 
them than t^ere is in the multiplication table ; •but if there were, 
we could not get at it. M. Champollion, indeed, in his enthu- 
siasm, saw a vision of an amatory or bacchanalian song laughing 
under the venerable veil of one of them ; bgt it is plain that this 
must have been an illusion. A mummy from one of &e neigh- 
bouring tombs, embalmed some tliree or four^ thoiiland years 
ago, might alfaost as ^oon be expected to give forth a living 
voice. 

^ven the ancient Assyrian inscriptions, which are in alpha* 
b^^ab characters, will certainly never be made to render up to 
us more than the dead matters of :&ct that may be buried in 
them. If* there be any grace in the ‘manner in which the facts 
are related, any beauty of style in the narrative, it has perished 
irretrievably. But this is what also appears to hapnen, in a 
giipater or less degree, in the case even of a language tne vocabu- 
lary of which wo have completely in our possession, alid which we 
are therefore quite able to interpret so far as regards the substance 
of anj^tbing written in it, whenever it has for some time — for a 
single generallou, it may bo — ceased both to be spoken and to be 
\^itten. Something is thus lost, which seems to bfe irrecover- 
able. The two great classic tongues, it is to be observed, tho 
old Greek and Latin, although they ha^o both long passed out of 
popular use, have always continued to be not only studied and 
read by dll cultivated minds throughout JSurope, but to be also 
extensively employed by the learned, at least in writing. And ' 
this has proved enough to maintain the modern world in what 
may be called a li\^ng acquaintance with them — such an ac- 
qiiaintanco as we have with a pemon we have conversed with, 
or wher^ we have actually been, as distinguished from 

our dimmer conception of persons and placqgs known to us only 
bj’' description. The ancient classic literature charms us as well 
as informs us. It addresses itself to*the imagination, and to our 
sense of the beautiful, as >vell iis to the understanding. It has 
8hape,*apd colour, aifd voice for us, as well as mere substance. 
Every word, and every collocation of words, carries with it a 
peculiar meaning, or effect, which is still appreciated. The 
whole, in short, is felt a»d enjoyqd, not simply interpret^. 
But a language, whicdi haa passed from what we may call its 
natmul condition qf flue and full vitality as a national speech 
cannot, apparently, be thljs far preserved, with something of the 
pulse of life still beating in it, merely by such a knowled^ of 
it bfiing %ept up as enables us to read and translate it. Still loss 
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caara language* the very reading of which has been for a time 
susf>eivle^d» atid consequently all knowledge whatever of it for- 
gotten, over be restored to even the appearance of^^life. It has 
become a fossil, and cannot ^ resusciteted, but only dug up, A 
thouaand facts warrant us in saying that languages, and even 
words, are subject to decay and dissolution as well as the human 
beings of whosfe comoined mental and physical oiganizations they 
are the mysterious product ; and that, once rq^llwdead, nothing 
can reanimate tfteir dust or rcclothe thei^;. dry bowes with flesh. 

The original form of the English language is in this state. It 
is intelligible, but that is all. What is written in it can, ir/ a' 
certain sense, be read, but not so as to bring out from tbb most 
elaborate compositions in it any arti^ic element, except of the 
most dubious and unsatisfactory kind. Either such an element 
is not present in any considerable degree, or the language is not 
now intitimtely enough known for any one to he able to detect it. 
If it is not literally dumb, its voice has for us of the present day 
entirely losf its music. Even of the system of measure and ar- 
rangement according to which it is ordinarily disposed for the 
purposes of poetry we have no proper apprehens^n or feeling. 
Certain mechanical principles or rules may have ^en discovered 
in obedienefl to which the versification appears to be constructed; 
put the verse as verse remains not the less for our ears and hearts 
kvholly voiceless. When^ it can be distinguished from prbse at 
all it is only by certain marks or characteristics which may 
indeed bo perceived by the eye, or counted on the fingers, but 
which have no expression that excites in us any mental emotion. 
It is little bettor than if the composition merely had the words 

This is verse ” written over it or under it; 

In respect of everything else appeiiaining tp the, soul of tho 
language, our understanding of it is about equally wt/mdidct. 
The consequeuce is*, that, although it can be translated, it cannot 
bo written. The late Mr. (^onybearo, indeed, has loff us a few 
specimens of verse in it oT his own composition; but his at- 
tempts are of tho slightest character, and, unadveifturous as they 
are, nobody can undertake to say, except al to palpable points df 
right or wrong in grammar, whether they are well or iH done. 
Tlie language, though so far in our hands as to admit of being 
analj'zed in grammars and* packed up in dictionaries, is not 
recoverable in such a degree as to make it possible to pronounco 
with certainty whether anything written vi it is artistically 
good or bad. As for learning to speak it, that is a thing as 
Httle dreamt of as leari\ing to speak tho language of Swjft’s 
Houylmhnms. * ' * 
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When tbe study of this origmal form of the national speech 
was revived in England in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
it had been for we)l*nigh four hundred years not onlj vSiat is 
co]niuonly«call6d as dead language, but a bu ried an ff ^ 
foig otton one. It may^be questioned if afli^t for three pre- 
oem^UBUlinues any one had been able to read it. It 'vsts hrs^ 
recurred to as a theological weapon. Mu^ in the same ^iianner 
as th^ Keformers generally were drawn to llie sttdy of the^ 
Greek language in maintaining the accordance of their doc- 
trines with ^hose o^tbe New Testament anfl of the first ages 
of Christianity, the English Reformers turned to the oldest 
l^itings in the veriiacular tongue for evidence of the com- 
parSfcively uniomanized condition of the early English church. 
Ill the, next age histofy and law began to receive illustration 
from the same source. It was not till a considerably later date . 
that •the recovered language came to be studied with much of a 
special view to its literary and philological interest. And it is 
'only within tlie present century that it has either flttracted any 
attention in other countries, or been invcstigatefl on what a» 
now held to be sound principles. The specially theological 
period of ijs cultivation may be. legarded as extending over the 
iaiter half«of the sixteenth contuiy, the legal and historical 
period over the whole of the seventeenth, the phikilogioal of the 
old school over the wliole of the eighteenth, and the philological 
of \lio modem school over the nineteenth, so far as it has gone. 

If the English language as it was written a thousand years 
ago had been left to itself, and no oth%r action from without had 
interfered with that of its spontaneous growth or inherent prin- 
ciples of change jnd development, it might not have remained 
so stationary as some moi*© highly-cultivated languages have 
done througlj^out an equal space of time, but its foim in the 
«ri;^aijibK:nth century would in all probability have been only a 
comparatively slight modification of what it was in the nintli. 
It wouTd have been essentially the same language. As the case 
stands, the English of the nintlS century is one language, and 
the JCnglifcii of the nineteenth centuiy another. They differ at 
leasts as much as flie Italian differs from the Latin, or as English 
differs from Gennan. The most familiar acquaintance with the 
0 !io leaves the other unintelligible. So much is this so that it 
has long been customai^' to distinguish them by different names, 
and to call the originil form of the national speech Saxon, or 
Anglo-Saxon, if* it were not English at all. If the notion be 
that the dialect in which most of the ancient* English that has 
jeome dowif to u's is written in that which was in use among tlje 
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Specially Saxon part of the population, that would have been 
better , indicated by calling it, not Anglo-Saxon, but Saxon 
Englii^. ^ But even such a designation would' be inapplicable to 
those specimens of, the language in which there is ipiquestion- 
ably nothing whatever that is specially Saxon, and which recent 
Mivestigations have shown to be not inconsiderable in amount, as 
well as pf high philological importance ; and it would also leave 
tJie limitatibn of tJiie name English to the more modem fornvof the 
langnage without any warrant in the facts of thp case. Objec- 
tionable, however, ^as may be the commonr nomenftature, it is 
still indisputable that we have here, for all practicable pur|)06cs, 
not one language, but two languages. The one may have growi?' 
Dut of the other, and no doubt has done so at least in part el* in 
:he main; but- in part also the modem language is of /juite a 
listinct stock from the ancient Of English Literature, there- 
'ore, and the English Language, commonly so caUed, the language 
ind literature of the Angles and Saxons before the twelfth century 
aake no projfer part 


The Norman Conquest, 

The year J066 is memorable as that of the Normap Conquest, 
-the conquest^ of England by the Normans. The conquests of 
vhich we read in the history of nations are of tliree kinds, 
sometimes one population 1^ been overwhelmed by or dri^n 
>efore another as it might nave been by an inundation of the 
ca, or at the most a small^number of the old inhabitants Sf the 
uvaded territory have been permitted to remain on it os the 
londsmen of their conquerors. This appears to have bean the 
isuai mode of proceeding of the barbarous faces, as we call 
hem, by which the greater part of Europe was occupied in early 
imes, in their contests with one another. When {he TeuiMw. 
loth from the one si(Je of the Khine attacked fhe Celt on the 
ther side, the whole tribe precyitated itself upon what ^as the 
bject at once of its hostility add of its cupidity. Or even if it 
ras one division of the greai Gothic race that mad# war upon 
nother, as, for instance, the Scandinavian up8n any Germanic 
ountry, the course that was taken was commonly, or at least 
requently, the- same. The land was cleared by driving away 
U who could fly, and the univqrsal massacre of the rest. This 
rimitive'kind of invasion and conquest Wilouged properly to the 
ight of barbarism, but in certain of the extreiqe parts of the 
luropean system something of it survived* down to a compara- 
yely late date. Much that we are told of the manner in w^k 
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Britain was wrested from its previous Celtic occupants by the 
Angles and Saxons in the fifth and sixth centuries of our era 
would lead us to thifik that the enterprise of these iu^i^ciu was 
both originally conceived and conducted throughout in this 
m>ijit. Nay, for some ppnturies after this we have the Danes in 
their descents and inroads upon all parts of the British territories* 
stiB acting, apparently, in the same style# BuJ, ever frem the 
time o& the settlement of the barbarous nations in the more* 
central provinces of the old Boman empire^, another kind of 
conquest ha^ come into use among them. Corrupted and 
enfeebled as it was, the* advanced civilization which they now 
dl^auntercd seems to have touched them as with a spell, or 
raiw^ could not but communicate to its assailants something of 
its own spirit. A polic^ of mere destruction was evidently not 
the course to be adopted here. The value of the conquest lay 
mainly in preserving as far as possible both tlie stupendous 
material structures and the other works of art by wlych the soil 
\fas everywhere covered and adorned, and thj living in- 
telligence and skill of which all these wonders were the pro- 
duct. Hence the second kind of conquest, in which for the 
first time th^conquerors were contented to share the conquered 
country, usually according to a strictly defined proportional 
ftivisioQ, with its previous occupants. But this system too was 
only transitory. It passed away with the particular crisis which 
gave* birth to it ; and then arose the third and last kind of 
conque^, in which there is no general occupation of the soil of 
the conquered* country by the conquerofs, but only its dominion 
is acquired by them. 

The first of the tlyee kinds of conquest, then, has for its object 
and effect the complete displacement of the ancient inhabitants. 
It is the kind which is proper to the contests of barbarians with 
barbi£i%Hs. the second form of conquest the conquerors, 

recognizi^^g a superiority to themselves ins many other things 
even in those whom their superior force or ferocity has subdued, 
feel that they will gain most by foregoing something of their 
ri^ht^to the wholesale seizure and appropriation of the soil, and 
heither^holly destroying or expelling its ancient possessors, nor 
even inducing them to a state of slavery, hut only treating them 
as a lower caste. This is the form proper and natural to the ex- 
ceptional and rare case of the conquest of a civilized by.a bar- 
barous people. Finally, Aere is that kind of subjugation of one 
people or country»by another which results simply in the over- 
sow of the independence of the foimcr, and the substitution in 
it or o\^r it of a foreign for a native governinent. lliis is gene- 
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rally the only kind of oonqueet whicb. attends upon the wars of 
dTUised nations with one another. 

The Qs^ivqnest of England by the Normalis in the year 1066 
may be regarded as having been professedly a conquest of this 
hifit description. The age of both the i^t and the second kinds 
^of oodqnest was over, at least everywhere throughout Europe 
except it, may J)0 only along some few portions of its extreJno 
northern boundaiy. Both the English and the Normaras stood 
indisputably mtl^in the pale of civilization, th& fofmer boasting 
the possession bom of Christianity and of amationai literature for 
four or five centuries, the latter, if more recently reclaimed from^ 
paganism and barbarism, nevertheless already recognized 
of the most brilliantly gifted of European races, and distinghlsbed 
for their superior aptitude in the arts both of war and of peace, 
of polity and of song. And the Norman leader, having with 
him in his entei^rise the approval and sanction of the Church, 
claimed the English crown as his by right ; nor were there pro- 
bably wantii^ many Englishmen, although no doubt the general 
‘ national feeling was different, who held his claim to be fully as 
good in law and justice as that of his native competitor. In 
taking the style of the Conqueror with respect to England, as he 
had been wont to take that of the Bastard with reference to his 
ancestral Normandy, \Villiam, as has been often explained, 
probably meant nothing more than that ho had acquired liis 
English sovereignty for himself, by the nomination or bequest 
of bis relation Ring Edward, or in 'whatever other \vay, .and liad 
not succeeded to it under the ordinary rule of destent. Such a 
right of property is still, in the old feudal language, technically 
described in tlie law of Scotland as acquired by conquest, and in 
tliat of England by purchase, which is etymologically of tho 
same meaning, — ^the one word being tho Latir Conquesstus, or 
Conquisitiot the other Ferqumtuu * ^ 

And in point of fa^t the Normans never transferred themselves 
in a body, or generally, to England. They did not, like the 
barbarous populations of a preceding age, abandon for this new 
country the one in which tlley had previously dw51t. England 
was never thus taken possession of by the Normans. 'It was 
never colonized by these foreigners, or occupied by them in any 
other than a military sense. Tlio Norman Buko invaded it with 
an arzpyt raised partly among his owm sflbjeots, partly drawn from 
other regions of the Continent, and so mad(> himself master of it. 
It received a foreign government, but not*at all a new population. 

Two causes, however, meeting from (Opposite points, and work- 
' ing together, soon produced a result w^hich was to somq, extent 
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the same that would have been produced by a Norman coloniza- 
tion* The first w%8 the natural demand on the part of 
followers or fellow-soldiers for a share in the profits and advan- 
tages of fheir common enterprise, which woTild probably in any 
case have compelled him eventually to suirender his new sub- 
jects to spoliation ; the second was the equally naturaT^tlesS- 
ness of the latter under the foreign yokc^that had b^n •imposed 
upon^henL by which tlie}" only facilitated the process of theil- 
general rediictton to poverty and ruin. o * 

And to the overtlft-ow thus brought about of the native civili. 
Ration was added, in the present case, the intrusion of another 
v^cm of social organization, and of another language possessing 
also its own literatur|^, to take the place of what was passing 
away. * So that here again were two distinct forces harmoniously, 
though by movements in opposite directions, co-operating to a* 
common end. At the same time that English culture shrunk 
, and faded, Norman culture flourished and advanoed. And the 
two forces were not balanced or in any way conn^icted, but qujfe 
independent the one of the other. English culture went down, 
not under the disastrous influence of the rival light, but from the 
failure of Jls own natural aliment, or because tho social structure 
of w’hich it^was the product had been smitten witji universal dis- 
organization. It was the withering of life throughout the whole 
frame that made the eye dim. 

The difference, then, between tlfe case of England conquered 
by thte Normans iii tho eleventh ccntujy^ and that of Italy over- 
nm by the Goths in the fifth, was tT^ofold. First, the Normans 
did not settle in England, as the barbarous nations of the Noith 
did in Italy and 4ther pimdnces of the subjugated AVestem em- 
pire ; hut, secondly, on the other hand, the new power which 
tl,i|P^^,rman i^ivasion and conquest of England established in the 
country was iftt a barbarism, hut another civilization iu most 
respects at least as advanced as ilio indigftious one ; — if younger, 
only therefore the stronger anck more aspiring, and yet, as it 
proved, nqj[; differing so far from that with which it was brought 
iiitK> ^competition «s to ho incapable of coalescing witJi it. if need 
were, as well as, in other circumstances, with its advantages of 
position, outshining it or casting it into the shade. 

In this way it camo^^to pass that the final result to both the 
language and the literature of Ithe conejuered people vyas pretty 
much the same imthe two cases. What the haibaric influence, 


in its action u^on the Ijat in language and literature, wanted of 
positive vUal force i{ made up for by its mass and weight ; the 
*Noitnan influence, on the contrary, compensated by quality fbr 
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its deiciency in quantity. There was considerable difference, 
however, in the process by which the transfoqnation was effected 
in tile twsa eases, and in the length of time which it occupied. 

GotMo barbarism was in the first instance simpl^ destruo- 
ti-TC ; it was not till after some centuries that it came to be idtibly 
6r appreciably anything else. But the Norman influence, i|n 
Tirtue of loping tl^at, not of a barbarism, but of a civilization, 
cmd especially of a civilization stOl in all the radiant^blooin and 
buoyant pride of cyouth, never could have beSn .^dii^ctly ’de- 
structive; from the first moment of ^eir actual contact it 
must have communicated to the native civilization something 
of new life.^ 

One thing further may be noted. In J!;»oth the cases that we 
have been comparing the result was the combination, both in the 
language and the literature, of the same two elements; namely, 
the Latin (or Classical) and the Gothic (or Germanic, in the 
largest sense), But the important difference was, that, the basis 
o|; the combin^ion remaining in each case what it originally 
was, — Latin in Italy, in France, in Spain, but Gothic in Eng- 
land — awhile the language and literature that grew up in each of 
the former countries came to be in general spirit and character 
what is called^Eomance, which must be understood to mean 
modified Koman, the English language and literature retained 
their original fundamentally Gothic character, only modified by 
so much as it has absorbed oi a Latin element. 

And the remarkable distinction of the English language is, 
that it is the only one ot all the languages of the European 
world which, thus combining the two elements of the Classic 
and the Gothic — that is, as we may say, or ancient and of 
modern civilization — is Gothic, or modern, in its skeleton, or 
bony system, and in its formative principle, and Classh^ or 
antiquq, only in what of it is comparatively t^aperficial and 
non-essential. The other living European languages aref either 
without the Classic element altogether, as are all those of the 
Scandinavian and Teutonic branches, or have it as their principal 
and governing element, as is the case with - the Italian, the 
French, and tiie Spanish, which may all be described as only 
modernized forms of the Latin. Even in the proportion, too, 
in which the two elements are combined ^e English has greatly 
the advantage over these Komafico tongues, as they are called, 
in none of which is there more than a mere ^ sprinkling of the 
modern element, whereas in English, althtough *here that con- 
stitutes the dominant or more active portion of the compound, the 
counterpoising ingredient is also present in large qu'»ntity, and 
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B influential to a veiy higK degree upon the general charaoter 
)f the language. ^ « 

It should Bcem to follow from all this, that, bothi va its inner 
spirit andiin its Voice, both in. its oonstructional and in its mu- 
sical genius, tlie English language, and, through that, English 
literature, English .civilization or culture generally, ’And tKh 
whole temper of the English mind, ought to have % capacity of 
sympathizing at once with the Classical and the Gothic, with tlr^ 
antique arid the modem, with the past and the present, to an ex- 
tent not to oe matched by any other speech dr nation of Europe. 

It so happens, too, that tlie political fortunes of this English 
to ng ue have been in singular accordance with its constitution 
iSti natural adaptation, inasmuch as, at the same time that it 
itands%in this remarkaole position in the Old W orld, its position 
.8 still more pre-eminent in tiio New World, whether that desig-' 
lation ho confined to tlio continent of America or understood as 
including the entire field of modem colonization in.every quarter 
)f the globe. The English ai e the only really colonizing people 
aow extant. As we remember Coleridge once expressing it, it is 
!he natural destiny of their country, as an island, to be the mother 
)f nations*, Their geographical position, concurring with their 
peculiar ganius, and with all the other favourable circumstances 
jf the case, gives them the command of the readiest access to the 
lupst distant parts of the earth, — a universal highway, almost as 
free fis is the air to tlie swarmingobees. And, accordingly, all 
the greatest communities of the future, whether they he seated 
beyond the Atlantic or beyond the i^acific, promise to be Com- 
inunities of English blood and English speech. 


, Arabic and other New Learning. 

“''i'H- space about a thousand years, extending from the over- 
tliix»wg)f the Western Eoman empire, inetho middle of the fifth 
century, to that of the Eastern,,, in the middle of the fifteenth, 
may be divided into two nearly equal parts ; the first of which 
mgiy be cdiisidert^ as that of the' gradual decline, the second as 
tbaf of the gradual revival of letters. The former, reaching to the 
clo"se of the tenth century, nearly corresponds, in its close as well 
as in its commencement, with Ae domination in England of the 
Angles and Saxons. Jii Europe generally, tlu-oughout.this long 
space of time, th® intellectual daikness, notwithstanding some 
brief and partial re\^vals, deepens more and more on the whole, 
in the same manner as in the natural day the gray of evening passes 
•int^tho gloom of midnight. The Latin learning, properly so callc#d» 
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may be regarded as terminating with Boethius, who wrote in tb4 
early part of the sixth century. The Latin Janguage, however, 
GontiimedetQ be used in literary compositions, as well as in the 
services of ie Church; both in our own country and iir the other 
parts of Europe that had composed the old empire of Rome. 

* The Danish conquest of England, as completed by the acces- 
sion of ^Canute, preceded the Norman by exactly half a century, 
and througnout this space, the country had. with little interrup- 
tion, enjoyed'a goyemment whidi, if not always* national, — and 
it was that too for rather more than half of4he fifty years — was 
at any rate acknowledged and submitted to by the whole natio^- 
The public tranquillity was scarcely ever disturbed for 
than a moment by any internal commoti(|u, and never at all by 
attacks from abi'oad. During this interval, therefore, lAany of 
"the monastic and other £(ohools that had existed in the ^ys 
of Alfred, Atholstan, and Edgar, but had been swept away or 
allowed to into decay in Qio disastrous forty years that sue- 
ceodeti the decease of the last-mentioned monarch, w-ero probably 
rl established. The more frequent communication with the 
Continent that began in the reign of the Confessor must also 
have been favouniblo to the intellectual advancen^nt of tbe 
country, llie dawn of the revival of letters in En^^iand, there- 
fore, may be properly dated from a point about fifty years ante- 
cedent to the Norman Conquest, or from not very long after the 
commoncoment of the elcvenV-h century. 

Still at the date of the Conquest the country was imdoulftedly 
in regard to evei^’^thing ftitellectuul in a very backward state. 
Ordericus Vitalis, almost a contemporary writer, and himself a 
native of England, though educated abrofjd, describes his 
countiymen generally as having been found by the Normans a 
rustic and almost illiterate people {ayrestes et pene ^Ihe 

last epithet may be understood as chiefly intended ctb characterize 
the clergy, for the great body of tlie laity at this tinrs were 
everywhere illiterate. A few jiears after the Conquest, the king 
took advantage of the general illiteracy of the native clergy tA> 
deprive gref^t numbers of theifi of their benefices, and to supply 
their places with foreigners. His real or his only motive ^or 
making this substitution may possibly not have been that which 
he avowed; but he would scarcely have alleged what was 
notoriously not the fact, oven as*a pretenqo. 

The N'orman Conquest introduced a now estate of things in 
this as in most other respects. That event«madd England, as it 
were, a part of the Continent, whore, not Tong before a revival 
of letters had taken place soai'cely less remarkable, ^f we take 
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into considoration the circumstances of the time, than the next 
great revolution o^ the same kind in the beginning ^ the 
fifteenth century. ^In Franco, indeed, the learning 4hat had 
flonrished fn the tune of Charlemagne had ilbver undergone so 
great a decay as had befallen that of England since the days of 
Alfred. The schools planted by Alcuin and the philosophy" 
tadght by Erigena had both been perpettated,by a Jiii^of the 
disciples an^ followoi-s of these distinguished masters, which had' 
never been j|lt(%ether interrupted. But in ^be tenth (jentury 
this learning of the West had met and been inteimixed with a 
new learning originally from the East, but obtained directly 
fftwj^the Arab conquerors of Spain. The Arabs had first become 
acquainted with the lit<^ature of Greece in the beginning of the 
eighth dfentur}% and it instantly exercised upon their minds an 
awakpning influence of the same powerful kind with that with 
which it again kindled Europe seven centuries afterwards. Ono 
difference, however, between the two cases is vory^remarkable. 
ITie mighty effects that arose out of tlie second #*evival of the 
ancient Greek literature in the modern world were produoocT 
almost solely by its eloquence and poetry ; but these were pre- 
cisely the tHirts of it that were neglected by the Arabs. The 
Greek boohi^ which they sought after with sueh^exlraordinaiy 
avidity were almost exclusively those that related either to 
metaphysics and mathematics on tho ono hand, or to medicine, 
chemistry, botany, and the other dejtirtmcnts of physicfd know- 
ledge, ^n the other. All Greek works of these descriptions that 
they could procure they not only tfanslated into their own 
language, but in course of time illustrated ^uth voluminous 
commentai'ies. Tke prodigious magnitude to which this Arabic 
literature eventually grew will stagger the reader who has 
adoptfjj^ the cammon notion 'with regard to w^hat are called tlie 
middf^r the (fcirk ages. “ The royal libraiy of the Fatimites ** 
(sovereigns of Egypt), says Gibbon, “ cons^ted of 100,000 maiiii • 
scripts, elegiintly transcribed aiid*splendidly hound, which were 
lent, witho^jt jealousy or avarice, to tho students of Cairo. Yet 
this»^llection must appear moderates if can believe that tho 
Omijiiades of Spain had formed a librarj^ of 000,000 volumes, 
44 of which were employed in the mere catalogues. Their 
capital Cordova, with jlio adjacent towns of Malaga, Almeria, 
and Murcia, had given birth to mbre than iiOO writers, and above 
70 piflblio libraries wore opened in tho cities of tho Andalusian 
kingdom.”** lUe diflftculty we have in conceiving the existence 
of a state of things such as that here described arises in great part 
* * • Decline and Pall of thc^Roni. Bujp. c. Hi. 
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from the circumstance of the entire disappearance now, and for so 
long % period, of all this Arabic power and splendour from the 
soend of^,!E^ropean affairs. But, long extinci: as it has been, the 
dominion of the Arabs in Europe was no mefie momeutaiy blaze. 
It lasted, with little diminution, for nes^rly five hundred years, 
»a peried as long as from the age of Chaucer to the present 
day, and abundantly sufficient for the growth of a body of 
literature^ and science even of the wonderful extent that has 
been described. .In the tenth century Ai‘abic> SdAin was the 
fountain-head of ‘‘learning in Europe. T.hither CTudents were 
accustomed to repair from every other country to study in the 
Arabic schools ; and many of 'the teachers in the chief town^ 'i 
France and Italy had finished their education in those Semi- 
naries, and wore now diffusing among thbir countrymenitho new 
koowledge which they had thence acquired. The writings of 
several of the Greek authors, also, and especially those of* Aris- 
totle, had been made generally known to scholars by Latin 
versions of them made from the Arabic. 

^ There is nb trace of this now literature having found its way 
to England before the Norman Conquest. But that revolution 
immediately brought it in its train. The Conqueror himself, 
observ'es a»writer who has illustrated this subject with a pro- 
fusion of curfcus learning, “ ])atronized and loved letters. He 
filled the bishoprics and abbacies of England with the most 
learned of his coTintrymen, who had been educated at* the 
University of Paris, at that time the most flourishing school in 
Europe. He placed La;nfranc, abbot of the monastery of St. 
Stephen at Caen, in the sec of Canterbury — an eminent master 
of logic, the subtleties of w'hich he eniplojyed with great dex- 
terity in a famous controTcrsy conceniing the real presence. 
Anselm, an acute metaphysician and theologian, his immediate 
successor in the same sec, was called from the g,;^VernmeK* of the 
abbey of Bee, in Normandy. Herman, a Norman, bishop of Salis- 
bury, founded a noble library in the ancient cathedral of that 
see. Many of the Norman prelates prefened in England by the 
Conqueror were polite scliolaas. Godfrey, prior of <St. Swithin’s 
at Winchester, a natii^ of Cambray, was an‘ elegant Latifi epi- 
grammatist, and wrote witli the smartness and ease of Alartikl ; a 
circumstance which, by the way, shows that the literature of the 
monks at this period was of a .moie libtlal cast than that which 
we commonly annex to their character anil prqfossion.” * QciS^ffrey, 
fdso, another learned Norman, came over from the University of 

* Warton*s Biasortation on Introduction of Learning into Ei^land, prefixed 
to History of English Poe^, p. c?ii. (edit of 1840j. 
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Paris, establisliqd a sehool at Duzistable, where, acooid^ng to 
Matthew Paris, ho composed a play, called the of St. 
Caibarine, vrhich acted by his scholars, Pressed cWaoter- 
ktically in copes borrowed from the sacrist of the neigh^nring 
abbey of St, Albans, of which Geoffrey afterwards became abW. 

l»he king himself,’* Warton continues, “ ghve bo small Soimte- 
nance to tho clergy, in sending his s5n Henry Beauclerc to the 
abbey of Abfhgden, where he was initiated in the sciences under 
the care of tfie abbcrt Grimbald, and Faritius, a physician of 
^Oxford. Ilobert d’Oilly, constable of Oxford Castle, was ordered 
'tMay for tho board of the young prince in the convent, whicli 
the rang himself frequently visited. Nor was William wanting 
in giving ample revenues to learning. He founded the mag- 
nificent abbeys of Battle and Selby, with other smaller convents. 
His nbbles aud their successors co-oporated with this liberal 
spirit in erecting many monasteries. Herbert de ijosinga, a 
ifionk of Normandy, bishop of Thetford in Norfolk, instituted 
aud endowed with large possessions a Benedictine abbey at Nor- 
wich, consisting of sixty monks. To mention no more instances, 
such great iistitutions of persons dedicated to religious aud 
literary leisui^, while they diffused an air of civility, and soft- 
Ajed the manners of the people in their respective circles, must 
have afforded powerful incentives to studious pursuits, and have 
consequently added no small degree df stability to tho interests 
of loarniiig.”* 

To this it may be added, that most df the successors of the 
Conqueror continued to show tho same regard for learning of 
wliich ho had set the example. Nearly all of them had them- 
selves received a learned education. Besides Henry Beauclerc, 
Henry II., whoso father Geoifrey Plantagenet, Eaii of Anjou, 
was fanidhs for his literary acquirements, had been carefully 
educated i^ider tho superintendence ot his ^mirable uncle, the 
Earl of Gloucester ; and he appearstto have taken care that his 
children should not want the advantages he had himself enjoyed; 
for at^least tlfe thre# eldest, Henry, Geoffrey, and Richard, are 
sill note)! for their litemry as well as their other accomplishments. 

Whal: learning existed, however, was still for the most part 
confined to the clergy. Even the nobility— although it cannot 
be supposed that they wojo left aftogetber without literary in- 
strnctio%--«ppear to liave been veiy rarely initialed in any of 
those branches wMoli were considered as properly constituting 
tho scholarship of the tfmes. Tlie familiar knowledge of the 

■*, f bid. • Some Jnaccuracies in Warton's account of Grbofirey and his play are 
oorrectod from a uoto by Mr. Douce. 

* » 
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Lati^ lan^age in partioular, whidi was ^en the hey to all 
other emotion, seems to have been almost exclusively confined 
to churchmen, and to those few of the laity who embraced the 
^ profession of schoolmasters, as some, at« least on the Continent, 
^ were ttow wont to do. The contemporary writer of a Life of 
Beckei; rf lates, «that when Henry 11., in 11C4, sent an embassy 
to the Pope, in which the £arl of Arundel and three other 
noblemen were associated with an archbishop, f3ar^)ishop8, and 
three of the royal chaplains, four of the chur^men, at the 
audience to which they were admitted, first delivered themselves 
in as many Latin harangues ; and then the Earl of Arundel str;^ 
up, and made a speech in English, which he began wilff the 
words, “ We, who are illiterate laymen, do not understand one 
word of wbat the bishops have said to your holiness.** , 

The notion that learning properly belonged exclusively to the 
clergy, and that it was a possession in which the laity were 
unworthy toeparticipate, was in some degree the common belief 
of the age, and by the learned themselves was almost universally 
held as an article of faith that admitted of no dispute. Nothing 
can be more strongly marked than the tone of contfunpt which is 
expressed fo;^ the mass of the community, the unlearned vulgar, 
by the scholars of this period : in their correspondence with onO 
another especially, they seem to look upon all beyond tbeir own 
small circle as beings of ait inferior species. This pride of theirs, 
however, worked Iwneficially npon the whole : in the place, 
it was in great part mext^ly a proper estimation of the advantages 
of knowledge over ignorance ; and, secondly, it helped to make 
the man of the pen a match for him of the sword— the natuial 
liberator of the human race for its natural oppressor. At the 
same time, it intimates veiy forcibly at once ,lho comparative 
rarity of the highly prized distinction, and^jliie dc|fS<frof the 
darkness that still i^igncd far and wide arouna the few scattered 
points of light. 


Schools and Universities. , 

Schools and other seminaries of learning, however, were ^eatly 
multiplied in this age, and were also elevated in their character, 
in England as well as elsewhere. Both Archbishop Lanfranc 
and his successor Anselm exerted themselves with great zed, in 
establishing proper schools in connexion witbethe cathedrals and 
monasteries in all parts of the kingdonr; and the object was one 
which was also pairqnized and promoted by the general voice 
of the Church. In 1179 it was ordered by the third general 
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OOTincil of Lateran, ft^at in every catltedral there should be 
appointed and maintained a head teacher, or jscholastid! as was 
the title given to him, who, besides keeping a school of his o^, 
should have authority over all the other schoolmasters the 
diocese, and the sole right of granting licences, without ]7hich 
no one should be entitled to teach. In fori&er tihies tKe bishop 
himself had frequently undertaken the office of scholastic of the 
diocese ; but Ute duties were rarely efficiently J)erformed under 
tliat arrangemrat, and^t length they seem to have come to be 
s»merally altogether neglected. After the custom was intro- 
maintaining it as a distinct office, it was filled in many 
casesoy the most leam^ persons of tho time. And besides 
these cathedral schools there were others established in all tho 
religious houses, many of which w^ero also of high reputation. 
It is reckoned that of religious houses of all kinds there were 
founded no fewer than five hundred and fifty-seven between the 
Conquest and tho death of King John ; and, besides *thcse, there 
still existed many others that had been founded in earlier times. 
All those cathedral and conventual schools, however, appear to 
have been intended exclusively for the instruction of persons 
proposing to mkke tho Church their profession. Bu1> mention is 
alto made of others established both in many of the principal 
cities ^nd even in the villages, which would seem to have been 
open to the community at large ; for it may be presumed that 
the laity# though generally excluded fjom tho benefits of a 
learned education, were not left wholly without the means of 
obtaining some elementaiy instruction. Some of these city 
schools, however, wewe eminent as institutes of the highest der 
partments of learning. One in particular is mentioned in the 
Histoiy ascribed to Matthew Paris as eshiblished in tho town ot 
St. Albankf which «vas presided over by Matthew, a physician, 
who had benn educated at tho famous school of Salerno, in Italy, 
and by bis nephew Garinus, who wa^ eminent for his knowledge 
of the civil and canon laws, and wh<ye we may therefore sup- 
p(^ iiil^tactions wete given both in law and in medicine. 
Aocotdi:^ to the account of London by William Stej^hanides, or 
Fitz-Stephen, written in the reign of Henry II., there were then 
three of these schools of a Jiigher order established in London, 
borides several others that •wore occasionally opened by distin- 
guished teachers. Th^ London schools, however, do not seem 
to have been acadeifties o^ science and the higher learning, like 
that of St. Alba^^s : Fitz-Slephen’s description would rather lead 
us to* infer that, although they were attended by pupils of dif- 
ferent ages and aegrees of proficiency, they were merely schools 
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g&»miar, rketoric, abd dialeptioiL ** oi liolidays,^* be sa^^,' 
*Vit 13 ftsdal for ^lese ookools to hold public aAs^Mes in 
chiirohes, in irMcb the ficbolara engage in demcKistrative of 
» logical disputations, some using enthymems, and others per^sot 
syllogpsms ; some aiming at nothing but to gain the victory, and 
make ai# ostetftatioifs display of their acuteness, while others 
have the investigation of truth in view. Artful sophists on 
these occasions Squire great applause; som<f b^'a prodigious 
inundation and flow of words, others by their Bjrocious but fal- 
lacious arguments. After the disputations other scholars delh^ 
rhetorical declamations, in which they observe all the 
art, .and neglect no topic of persuasioHi Even the young® boys 
in the diflbrent schools contend against each other,* in verse, 
about the principles of grammar, and the preterites and supines 
of verbs.” 

Tlie twelfth century may be considered as properly the age of 
the institution of what we now call Universities in Europe, 
though many of the establishments that then assumed tbe 
regular form of universities had undoubtedly existed long before 
as schools or studia. This *was the case with thsi oldest of the 
European univeraities, with Bologna and Paris, dnd in all 
probability, with Oxford and Cambridge. But it may be ques- 
tioned if even Bologna, the mother of all the rest, was entitled 
by any organization or ^constitution it had received to take a 
higher name than a school or studivm before the latter i>art of 
this century. It is admitted that it was not till about the year 
1200 that the school out of which the University of Paris arose 
had come to subsist as an incorporation,*diYided into nations, 
and presided over by a rector.* The Umivemty of Oxford, 
properly so called, is probably of nearly the sme antiquity. It 
seems to have be^n patronized and fostered' oy Hidtftrd I., as 
that of Paris was by lus great rival, Philip Augustus. Both 
Oxford and Cambridge had undoubtedly been eminent seats of 
learning long before this j^ime, as London, St. Albans, and other 
cities had also been but there is no evidence that either ;iih6 one 
or the other had at an earlier date become anything mtfre than a 
great school, or even that it was distinguished by any Assigned 
rank or privileges above the other great schools of the kin^om. 
In the reign of Kichard 1, we find the University of Oxford 
I'ecognized as an establishment of the same kind with the 
University ot Paris, and as the rival of that Seminary, 

V^e have the following account of what is oquunonly deemed 
the origin of the Univereity of Cambridge in the oontiiiuation of 
* Bee Orevier, Hist, do lUniv. de Faria y 25$. 
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(3^ litfitoi7 of Ingal^ns, attribtttod to Peter of Blois, under tbe 
year 1109 abbot of Oroyland, ^nt to bis zajj^nor 

6f Cottenham, near (Wbridge, Master Gislebei't, bift fellow 
monk, and «rofes8or^of theology, with three bther monks who 
bad Mlowed him into England ; who, being very well instructed 
in {diiloBophioal theorems and other primitive sciences,** went 
eveiyday to Cambridge, and, having hired iSoerti|in publiifham, 
taught tbe sciences openly, and in a little time collected a great 
oonconrse i^Vjhelars ; for, in the veiy” seconi year after their 
aiprival, the number of* their scholars from the town and oonntiy 
..^creased so much that there was no house, bam, nor church 
eaiJ^J)le of containing them. For this reason they separated into 
difTer^t parts of Sie t^wn, and, imitating the plan of the 
Studium ef Orleans, bromer Odo, who was eminent as a gram- 
marian and satirical poet, rciid grammar, according to the 
doctrine of Priscian and of his commentator Kemigiiis, to the 
boys and younger students, that were assigned to him, early in 
the morning. At one o'clock, brother Terricus, % most acute 
sophist, roM the Logic of Aristotle, according to the Intro- 
ductions and Commentaries of Porphyry and Averroes,* to those 
who wore fiifther advanced. At three, brother Il'iHiam read 
lectures on Tally's Ehetoric and Quintilian’s Institytioiis. But 
Master Gislebert, being ignorant of the English, but very expert 
in tl^o Latin and French languages, preached in the seVer^ 
churches to the people on Sundays aud^holidays.” t Tho history 
in whicb this passage occuin is, as will presently be shown, as 
apocryphal as that of which it professes^ be the continuation ; 
but even if we waive the question of its authenticity, there is 
hero no hint of any port of incorporation or public establishment 
whatever ; the description is merely that of a school set on foot 
and conducted f)y an association of x^iivate individuals. And 
even tliis^ privates school would seem to have been first opened 
only in tlm year 1109, although there may*possibly have been 
other schools taught in the place before. It may bo gathered 
from what is added, that at the time when the account, if it was 
YJ‘ittei^by PeSar of Blois, must have *been drawn up (the laitter 
part oiftfie Same century), the school founded by G islebert and 
his companions had attained to great celebrity ; but there is 

* Tho works of Averroes. hoircver, who died in 1198, wore certainly not in 
existence at ttie time here refenjpd to. Eifiier Peter of Blois must have been 
ignorant of this^ or— 'if lieawas really the author of tho statement— the i^e 
must have been tho ineerfion^f some later transcriber of his text. ^ 

t Petri Blesensis Continnaw) ad Historiam Iiigulplii : in Rerum Andicarum 
B^pt. Vet ; Oxem. 1684, p. 114. Tho translation is that given by Henry in 
liis Hisio]^ of B^taiu, • • 
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np^ing td lead ns Id snppoee tnat it Iblid even^ ^len beodme 
than a vei^f distinguished scli6<4« | “Froia this little 
lbantaiia*« he says, “ which hath swelled into a great river, we 
now hehold the cftj of God made glad, and hll England rendered 
fruitful, by many teachers and doctors .is^ing from Cambridge, 
aiftisr Ihe likeness of the holy Paradise.*' 

KofWithstanjiiig, ahowover, the rising reputation of fhsford 
and Cambridge, the most ambitious of the English studpiita oon- 
tinued to resori /or part of their education ta th^more distin- 
guished foreign schools during the whole ef the twelfth centuiy. 
Thus, it is recorded that several volumes of the Arabian phir^ 
Josophy were brought into England by J)aniel Merlao, 
in the year 1185, had gone to Tolet^ to study raatheiimtios. 
Salerno was still the chief school of medicine, and lielogna of 
law, although Oxford was also becoming famous for the latter 
study. But, as a place of general instruction, the University of 
Paris stood at the head of all others. Paris was then wont to be 
r styled, by wjjy of pro-eminence, the City of Letters. So many 
Englishmen, or, to speak more strictly, subjects of the English 
crown, were constantly found among the students at this great 
seminary, that they fomed one of the four natipps into which 
the members of the university were divided. aThe English 
students are described by their countryman, the poet Nigell<fci 
Wireker, in the latter part of the twelfth century, in such a 
manner as to show that they were already noted for that kpirit 
of display and expense whicn still makes so promineht/i part of 
our continental reputation : — 

Moribus egregii, verbo 'vmltuque vennsti, 
lugenio poTleut, consiliQqwe vigenl; 

Dona pluuDt jwpulis, et dctestantiir avaros, 

Fercula multiplicaut, ct sine lege bibuat.* 

Of noble njanners, gracious look and Bpee<?h, 

' Strong sense, with genius brightened, shines in eaflu 
Their free hand still ’rains largess ; when they dine 
Course follows couijse, in rivers flows the wine^. 

Among the students at the University ot Paris in the- twelfl-h 
century are to be found nearly all the most distinguished' names 
among the learned of every country. One of the teachers, the 
celebrated Abelard, is said to have {done had as pupils twenty 
persons who afterwards became cardina]|, and more thap fifty 

* These verses are quoted by A. Wood, Anilq. Oxoft., p, 55. . The poem in 
> which they occur is entitled Speculum Stultorum, or somefltpeA Rniin^ZZiu i^frnni 
its principal personage). It has been repeatedly jn'inted. 
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who rose to h& b^ps and archbishops. Thomas k Bechet 
received part of ^s education hm!e. Several of th^ fnost 
eminent teadbeis were Engliidimen. Among these bb par* 
tioolarly iipentioned Bobert of Melun (so sailed from having 
first ia^t in that city), and Robert White, or PuUus, as he is 
called in Latin. Robert of Melnn, who afterwards •became 
tdshop of Hereford, distinguished himself the seal and ability 
witih ^hich be opposed the novel views which Ihe rilbg sect of, 
the Nominalist^ were then introducing both i^ philosophy and 
iheolo^. He is th^ author of several theologicsd treatises, none 
, of which, however, have been printed, ^beit Ti^ite, after 
"^te^hing some years at Paris, where he was attended by 
ot^lrded audiences, was induced to return to his own country, 
where he is said to ha^ read lectures on theology at 0:dbrd for 
five years, which greatly contributed to spread the renown of 
that rising seminary. After having declined a bishopric offered 
to him by Henry 1., he went to reside at Rome in 1143, on the 
invitation of Celestine II., and was soon after maife a cardinal 
end chancellor of the holy see. One work writt&i by him haF 
been printed, a summary of theology, under the then common 
title of Tl^p Book of Sentences, which has the reputation of 
being distinguished by the superior correctness of its style and 
I the lucidness of its method. * 

' Another celebrated name among the Englishmen who are 
re(!brded to have studied at Paris in 4hose days is that of Nicolas 
Break^ar, who afterwards became pope by the title of Adrian 
iy« But, above all others, John of •Salisbury deserves to be 
here mentioned. It is in his writings that we find the most 
complete account that has reached us not only of the mode of 
study followed at iParis, but of the entire learning of the age. 


Rise of the Scholastic Philosophy. 

• 

At this time those branches of literary and scientific know- 
, ledgewhiolfwere specially denomidated the arts were considered 
as dmded into two great classes, — the first or more elementary 
of which, comprehending Grammar, Rhetoric, and L^c, was 
called the TWvium; tip second, comprehending Music, Arith- 
metic, Geometry, and A^ronomj^, the Quadrivium. T^e seven 
arts, so (dassified, used to be thus enumerated in a Latin hexa- 
meter:— 

Tropus, Ratio, Numerus^ Tonui^ Anguhis, Astra; 
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or^ with *(iefinitioiio snbjoined, in two still fi^ore singularly OOD- 
'verses,— 

Omtrk loquitur, Dm, vera docet, Met verba colorat, 

^ Mm. Af. numerate Geo. ponderat, colit astm. 

«John tf Salisbury speaks of this system of the sciences as an 
ancient* one in his d|y. “ The Triviuin and QnadriTmm,”^be 
,says, in Sis w<h*k entitled Metalogicus, “were so muph ad- 
mir^ by our ancestors in former ages, that they inaagined they 
comprehended allVisdom and learning, ai^d weressufficient for 
the solution of all questions and the removing of all difficulties ; 
for whoever understood the Trivium could explain all manner o1 
books without a teacher ; but he who was farther advanced|4ffid 
was master also of the Quadrivium, coiSd answer all qyaestiQn^ 
and unfold all the seefets of nature.** The present age, however, 
had outgrown the simplicity of this arrangement; and variom 
new studies had been added to the ancient seven, as necessary to 
complete thS circle of the sciences and the^curriculum of a iitoa] 
hducation. ^ 

It was now, in particular, that Tlieology first came to be 
ranked as a science. This was the age of St. Boiuard, the last oi 
the Fathers, and of Peter Lombard, the first of th% Schoolmen, 
The distinction between these two classes of writers is, that the 
latter do, and the former do not, tieat their subject in a system- 
atizing spirit. The change was tbe consequence of the cifiti- 
ratlon of the Aristotelian logic and metaphysics. When these 
studies were first introdut:ed into the schools of the ^Ve^., they 
were wholly finoonnected with theology. But, e8|)ecially at a 
time when all the learned were churchmen, it was impossible 
that the great insthiment of thought and reasoning could long 
remain unapplied to the most important of all the subjects 
of thought — the subject of religion. It has alieady li^en re- 
marked that John ]^gena and other Irish di^^ncs introduced 
philosophy and metaphysics mio the discussion of questions 
of religion as early as the ninth century ; and they are conse- 
quently entitled to be regarded as having firet set the example 
of the method afterwards pursued by the schoolmen, ✓iSut, 
although the influence of their writings may probably be tnaced 
in preparing the way for. the introduction of the scholastic 
system, and also, afterwards, perhaps, «in modifying its spirit, 
that system was derived immediately, hi thp shape in which it 
appeared in the eleventh and t^velfth centurie;^, from another 
source. Erigena was a Platonist; the spirit of his philosophy 
wits that of Sie schood of Alexandria. But the first sohoolmeiq, 
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properiy so called, wpe Aristotelians: they drew their logic and 
metaphysics ori^nal^ from the Latin translations of the worj^of 
AxistA>tle made from the Arabic. And they may also have men 
indebted fo^ some of their views to the conpnentarie# of the 
Arabic doctors. But, whether they took their method of phi- 
losophy entirely from the ancient heathen sage, or in paii^tfrom 
his {Qoderu Mahomedan interpreters and illustrators, it c<mld. in 
neither ^case have had at first any necessary or hatursfi auiance 
with Christianity. Yet it very soon, as we have said, formed 
this alliance. aBoth ](^anftanc and Anselm, aAhough not com- 
paonly reckoned among the schoolmen, were imbued with the 
spirit of the new learning, and it is infused throughout their 
theoTegical writings. Abelard soon after, before h© was yet a 
ohurchm^p, may almost tie considered to have wielded it as a 
weapon of scepticism. Even so used, however, religion was 
still the subject to which it was applied. At last cam© Peter 
Lombard, who. by the publication, about the middle of the twelfth 
centuiy, of his celebrated Four Books of Sentenoeifjroperly 
founded the system of what is called the Scholastic Theology. 
The schoolmen, from the Master of the Sentences, as Lombard 
was designated, down to Francis Suarez, who died after the 
commencement of the seventeenth centuiy, were all theologians* 
Although, however, religious speculation was the field of thought 
upon which the spirit of the Aristotelian philosophy chiefly 
expdhdcd itself, tliere was scarcely, any one of the arts or 
sciences upon which it did not in some degree seize. The 
scholasifo logic became the universal inurnment of thought and 
study : every branch of human learning was attempted to be 
pursued by its assistance ; and most branches were more or less 
aflected by its inffiienco in regaifi to the f6mis which they 
assumed. 


Classical Learning, — ^Mathematics.— Medicine. — Law. — 
Books.* 

The olassiQul knowledge of this ^riod, however, was almost 
6onfiil^ to tho BornSn authors, and some of the most eminent of 
these «were as yet unstudied and unknown. Even John of 
Salisbury, though a few Greek words are to be found in his com- 
positions, seems to have had only slightest possible acquaint^ . 
anoe with that langua^. •Both it and the Hebrew, nevertheless, 
were known to 4^ie!ard and'Moisa; and it is probable that 
there were both in Engfend arid other European countiies a few 
Btuient^* of tlte oriental tongues, for the acquisition of which: • 
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iadticameBts aad facilities miist iiave beeii presented, not only 
lagf custom of resorting to the Arabic Colleges in Spain, and 
^6*cQ8istant intercourse with the East Kept up by the pil- 
^magSs*^d the, crusades, but also by the num^jrs of learned 
dews that were evetywhere to be found. In England the Jews 
had sohools in London, York, Lincoln, ^ynn, Norwich, Oxford, 
Oamhfid^, and oth^ towns, which appear to have been attended 
by CimSuans a^ well as by those of their own persuasioi^ Some 
of these seminaries, indeed, were rather collies cthon schools. 
Besides the Hebrew and Arabic languages, aritlvnetic and me- 
dicine are mentioned among the branches of knowled^ that 
were taught in them ; and the masters were generally the mostf* 
distingui^ed of the rabbis. In the eleventh and Iwelftfap cen- 
turies, the age of Sarchi, the lumchit^ Maimonidcs, |md other 
distinguished names, rabbinical learning was in an eminently 
flouriidimg state. 

There is no certain bvidonoe that the Arabic numerals were yet 
known in^ Europe : they certainly were not in general use. 
Although thb Elements of Euclid and other geometrical works 
had been translated into Latin from the Arabic, the mathematical 
sciences appear to have been but little studied. ** The science of 
demonstration,” says John of Salisbury, in hiif Metalogicus, 
** is of all others the most difiScult, and alas ! is almost quite 
neglected, except by a very few who apply to the study of the 
mathematics, and particularly of geometry. But this lastris at 
present very little attended to amongst us, and is only studied 
by some persons in Spain, Egypt, and Arabia, for th^sake of 
gu^nomy. t)ne reason of this is, that those parts of the works 
of Aristotle that relate to the demonstrative sciences are so ill 
translated, and so incorrectly transcribed, that we meet with 
insurmountable difficulties in every chapter,” The name of tlie 
mathematics at this time, indeed, was chiefly gi^n to ike science 
af astrology. “ Ha^ematicians,” says Peter of %lois, “ are those 
who, from the position of the stars, the aspect of the nimament, 
mdtiie motions of the planets, discover things that are to come.” 
A 3 tron<«ny, however, or the true science of ^the stars, which was 
sealously cultivated by the Arabs in the East and in^pain*; 
leems sdso to have had some cultivators among the learnt of 
Christian Europe. Latin translations existed of several dreek 
md ^^bic asizonomical wo^s. InHhe History attributed to 
[ngnl]^ihu6, is the following curious* description of a sort of 
scheme or representation of the planetary system called the 
Nadir, which is stated to have been destsoy^ when the abbey of 
CroyWd was burnt in 109^ : ** We then lost a moift beautiful |nd 
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prebicms table, £abri|ated of difTeront kinds of metals, according to 
the Yafiety of the s^irs and heavenly signs. Saturn was of ^oftoer, 
Jupiter pf gold, Mars of iron, the Sun of latten. Mercury dmW, 
Venus of (in, the Moon of silver. The eyes were hl&rmed, as 
well as the mindi instructed, by beholding the ^lure circles, .with 
the Kodiac and all its signs, formed with wonderful art, oft metala 
and precious stones, according to their s^veial natures^ forms, 
figure^ and colours. It was the most admired and^omebrated 
iNadir in al> England.** These last words would seem to imply 
that such tahies weroithcn not uncfmimon. « T^is one, it is stated, 

, had been presented to a former abbot of Croyland by a king of 
Frwoe. 

John of Salisbuty, in his account of his sindies at Paris, makes 
BO mention either of ifledicine or of law. With regard to the 
former, indeed, he elsewhere expressly tells us that the Parisians 
themselves used to go to study it at Salerno and Montpellier. 
By the beginning of the thirteenth oontuiy, however, we find a 
school of medicine established at Paris, which soon became very 
celebrated. Of course there were, at an earlier dafb, persons whe 
practised the medical art in that city. The physicians in all the 
oountiies Europe at this period were generally churchmen. 
Many of tli Arabic medical works were early translated into 
►Latin ; but the Parisian professors soon began to publish treatises 
on the art of their own. The science of the physicians of this 
agS, besides comprehending whatever was to be learned respect- 
ing tb^ diagnostics and treatment of diseases &om Hippocrates, 
Galen, and the other ancient ^vriters,* embraced a considerable 
l^dy of botanical and chemical knowledge. Chbmistry in par- 
ticular the Arabs Jiad carried far beyond the point at which it 
had been loft by the ancients. Of anatomy little could as yet be 
accurately known, while the dissection of the human subject was 
not piUBtised.* Yet it would appear that physicians and surgeons 
were a^^ady oeginning to be distingui^ed from each other. 
Both the canon and civil laws were also introduced into the 
routine of study at the UniversiV of Paris soon after the time 
when Johif of Sigilisbury studied tliere. The canon law was 
ori^Ettcdiy considered to be a part of theology, and only took the 
forA of a separate study after the publication of svstematio 
compilation of it call^ the Deoretnm of Gratian, in 1161. 
Gratian was a monk 8f Bologna, and his work, not the first 
c^litotion of the ^ineP, but the most complete and the best- 
«££nnged that had yet J^een compiled, was immediately introduced 
as a text-book in tbatniniversity. It may be regarded as having 
laid ^e fodhdation of the science pf the canon law, in the same 
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fiQ^iapera$ tIie system of the scholastic ptiUosomhy was by 

Boipt {iombsws Book of Sento&cea. lettnrers upon it 

v^ imcm Reared Orleans, at^aris, at Oxford, and all the 
other chiSf leato ofjeaming in western Christ^dbm ;rand before 
thf^^end of the twelfth centuiy no other i^udy was more ea^ly 
f hiiisaedf or attracted greater crowds of students, than tlmt m the 
canon ]^w. One of jts first and most celebrated teacher^rat 
.Phris was •Girard la Puoelle, an Englishman, who afterwards 
bekiame bishop of Richfield and Coveutryf Girard^ taught the 
canon law in Paris fi*om 1160 to 1177 ; and, in ooJtlsideratioD of 
his distinguished merits and what was deemed the great im- . 
portance of his instructions, ho received from Pope Alexander III. 
letters exempting him fix^m the obligation orTOsiding on his 
preferments in England while he was so engaged ; this being, it 
• IS said, the first known example of such a privilege being 
granted to any professor.* The sjime professors who tauglit the 
canon law taugM also, along with it, the civil law, the syste- 
matic study of which, likewise, took its rise in this century, and 
ft the TJniverstty of Bologna, where the Pandects of Justinian, of 
which a more peifect copy than ha<l before been known is said 
to have been found in 1167 at Amalfi. f wore arranged and first 
lectured upon, by the Geiinan Imerius, — the Lamp of the Law, 
as he was caKed,— about the year 1150. Both the canon and*^ 
the civil law, however, are said to liave been taught, a few yeps 
before this time at Oxford Vy Itoger, suniamed the Bachelor, a 
monk of Bep, in Normandy, liie study was, from the first, 
vehemently opposed by the practitioners of tl^o common law ; 
but, sustained by the influence of the (Church, and eventually also 
favoured by the government, it rose above alh attempts to xmt it 
down. John of Salisbury affirms that, by the blessing of God, 
the more it was persecuted the more it flourished. Peter of 
Mois, in one of his letters, gives u« the following ^^urious i^ooimt 
of the ardour with wh-'ch it was pursued under the superinfend- 
enog: of Archbishop Tbeobaldy— •“ In the house of my master, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, there are several very learned 
men, famous for their knowledge of law and politicsf who sjg^nd 
the time l^tween prayers and dinner in lecturing, disputing, 
and debating causes. To us all the ' :ty questions of ^ the 

Orevier, Hist, do ITJuiv. de PariSjCL 244. 

^ ** The'ffiscoverv of the Pandectei at Amalfi," says (ribbon, “ is first noticed 
(in 1901) by fiadovicns jBologninue, on the faith of a Pisan.Gbromcle, without 
a name or ante. The whole stoiy, though unknown to tlie 4iwelfth century, 
end>eIliBhed by ignorant ages, and snspocted by rigfd criticism, .is not however 
of much intemal j^obabUiitv,^* 
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kingd^ 'ftre leferrl^, whie^ are prodnced in the common HU, 
and every one in hia orde:r, Itaving first prepared liimseif, de- 
<^lares, .witJb all tbe eloquence and acnten^ of 'wihxli he is 
Qiaped>)e, bn* vdtWt Vfnrangling, what is wisest and safest to he 
done. If! God snggesti the soundest opinion to the youngest 
amongst ns, we all agree to it without envy or detraction.^'* 
otn^ in every department must have ^en #still greStly im- 
peded oy the scarcity and high price of books ; but their multi- 
plication nou^weiit qp much more rapidly tlton it had formerly 
done. We have already noticed the immense libraries said to 
have been accumulated by the Arabs, both in their oriental and 
hhiropean seats ql empire. No collections to bo compared with 
these 63^sted anywhere in Christian Europe ; but, of the numerous 
monasteries that were planted in every country, few were with- 
out libmries of greater or less extent. A convent without a 
library, it used to bo proverbially said, was like a castle without 
an armoury. When the monasteiy of Croyland vms biumt in 
1091, its library, according to Jngulphus, consisted of , 90(^ 
volumes, of which 300 were very large. “ In every great 
abbey,” says Warton, “ there was an apartment called tlie Scrip- 
ton urn ; .wljpre many writers were constantly busied in tran- 
» scribing not only the sorvice-books for the choir* but books for 
th<^ libiury. The Scriptorium of St. Albans abbey was built by 
Abbot Paulin, a Norman, who ordered many volumes to H 
Written there, about the year 108u. Archbishop Lanfranc fur- 
nished the copies. Estates w'ere often granted for the support 
of the Scriptorium. ... 1 find some of the classics written in the 
English monasteries very early. Heniy% a Benedictine monk of 
Hyde Abbey, ne6r Winchester, transcribed in the year 1178 
Terence, Boethins, Suetonius, and Claudian. Of these he formed 
one bgok, iMuininating the initials, and foiming the biazen 
bosses of the Covers with his own hands.” Oiher instances of 
the s^o kind are added. The monks were much accustomed 
both to illuminate and to bind *book8, as well as to transcribe 
them*. “ TJlw scarcity of parchmopt,” it is afterwards observed, 
“.ilhdoubtedly prSvented the transcription of many other books 
in rthese societies. About the year 1120, one Master Hugh, 
being appointed by the convent of St. Edmondsbury, in Suffolk, 
to WTite and illuminate a grand copy of the Bible for thejr 
library, could procure* no parchment for this purpose in Eng- 
land.” t Papej; made of cotton, however, was cei*tainly in com- 
mon use in the twelfth century, thoiigh no evidence exists that 

* Ej>. vi., ns translftted in Henry's of Britain. • 

^ Introd. of Lcaniiug iuto England, cxvi. 
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from linea rasa was kn^wn till alx)!^ the 
xaiddl^ of the thirteenth. 

The Latin Lanouace. 

During the whole of the Anglo-Norman period, and down to a 
much laler^idate, in England as in the other countries of Christen- 
dom, the common language of literary composition, all works 
intended for the perusal of the educated dasseh, ^as still the 
Latin, the language of religion throughout the wostom world, as 
it had been from the first ages of the Church. Christianity had 
not only, through its monastic institutions, saved from destruc- 
tion, in the breaking up of the Roman;; empire, whatever we 
still possess of ancient llteratui’e, but had also, by its prfosthood 
* and ite ritual, preserved the langimge of Rome in .some sort stiU 
a living and spoken tongue — corrupted indeed by the introduc- 
tion of many^new and barbarous terms, and illegitimate accepta- 
tjions. and by much bad taste in style and pliraseology, but still 
wholly unchanged in its grammatical forms, and even in its 
vocabulary much less altered than it probably would have been 
if it had continued aU the while to be spoken and w|Jtt^n by an 
unmixed Bom§n population. It would almost seem as if, even 
in the Teutonic countries, such as England, the services of the 
church, uninterruptedly repeated in the same words since the 
first e^es, had kept up in the general mind something of a dim 
traditionary understanding of the old imperial tonpie. W& read 
of some foreign ecclesiastics, who could not speak English, being 
accustomed to preach to the people in Latin. A passage quoted 
above from the Croyland History seems to imfly that Gislebert, 
or Gilbert, one of the founders of the University of Cambridge, 
used to employ Latin as well as French on such o^asionj^ So, 
Ginaldfis Cambrensis tells us that, in a progress iCbich h^ made 
thremgh Wales in 1186 ? to assist Archbishop Baldwin in preach- 
ing i new crusade for the delivery of the Holy Land, ne was 
always most successful when^he appealed to the people in a 
Latin sermon ; he asserts, indeed, that they didP not undeistand a 
word of it, although it never failed to melt them into tears, and 
to make them come in crowds to take the cross. No doubt they 
were acted upon ohiefiy through ^leir earsnnd their imaginations, 
and for Ihe most part only supposed tliat they comprehended 
what they were listening to ; but it is j)robaDle J;hat their self- 
deception wa^ assisted by their catching a?word or phmae liexe 
mesming of which they really Understood. ‘’The 
Latin tongue must in those dif^s have been heard in ccmxnon life 
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on a tlionsand occa^cns from which it has now passed away. ^ 
was the languap of all the learned professions, ^ law and pltysic 
as well as o^ divini^, in all their grades. It was in LAin that 
the teachers at the Universities (many of whom, as well as of tho 
ooolesiastics, were foreigners) delivered their prelections, in all 
the jsciences, and that all the disputations^ and other exercises 
among the students were carried on. It was thd same^t all the 
monastic sc}A>ol8.and other seminaries of learning. The number 
of persons by whom those various institutions were attended was 
very great: they were of all ages from boyhood to advanced 
manhood; and poor scholars must have been found in every 
village, mingling^dth every class of the people^ in some one or 
other ofctbe avocations Vhich they followed in the intervals of 
their attendance at the Universities, or after they had finished 
their education, from parish priests down to wandering beggars. 


Latin Chroniclers. ' ‘ 

By far th^ most valuable portion of our Latin literature of 
this age coniissts of the numerous historical works which it has 
d>equoathed to us. . These w'orks have a double inierest for tho 
English reader, belonging to the country and the age in which 
they were written by their subject as j^ell as by their authorship. 
All th^ wo can do here, liowever, is to enumerate the principal 
collections that liavo been made in modgm times of our old Latin 
historians or chroniclers 

L IverumBritan:gicai’um, id est, Angliae, Scotiae, Vicinarumque 
Insnlarum ac Eegionum, Scriptorcs Vetuatiores ac Praecipui : (a 
Hier, Commelino). Fol. Heidelb. & Lugd. 1687. 

2. Berum A^licarum Scriptores post Bedam Praecipui, ex 
Yetustisi^mis nunc primnm in lucem ^iti : (a Hen. Savile). 
FoL Lon. 1596, and Francof. 1601,^ 

3. Anglica, Normannica, Hibemica, Cambrica, a veteritras. 
Scripta, ex ^ibl. Guilielmi Camdhni. Fol. Francof. 1602 and 

•1603?. 

4. •Historue Normannonun Scriptores Antiqiii ; studio Andrej? 
Duchesne. Fol. Paris. 1619. 

5. Ilistorim Anglican^ Scriptoifes Decern, ex vetustis MSS, 

nunc primum in luc^m ^iti : (a Boo. Twysden et Joan. SelUen). 
Fol. Lon. 1652. . ^ 

6. Berum Anglicawim Scriptonim Veterum Tomus I®*; 
Qnonyh In^lfus nunc primnm integer, ceieri nunc primumt 
prodeunt; (a Joan. Fell, vel potius Gul. Folman). Fol. Oxon 
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(Sometimes inoorrectly cited as tie Isi vol. of Gatoe 
I0ol^ti<»i.) . 

7; HSgfome A^glipanse Scriptores Quinqee, ex vptustis Oodd. 
MSS. ntmo primum in luoem.editi ; (a Thom. Gale). Fol, Oxon. 
16S7«; (This is properly the 2nd vol. of Gale’s CollectiDn.) 

8. Historise Britspnicae, Saxoniooe, Anglo-Danicae, Scriptores 

Quin^eclm, ex" vetustis Codd. MSS: editi, opera THOM<jE Galk. 
Fol. Oxon, 1691. (This is properly the 1st vol. €f Gale’s Col' 
lection, though o?ton cited as the 3rd.) / 

9. Anglia Sacra; sive Collectio Historiarum , . . de Archie- 
piscopis et Episoopis Angliss; (a IIe.vbico Wharton). 2 Tom. 
Fol. Lon. 1691. 

10. Historiae Anglicanse Scriptores Yarii, e Codd. MSS. nunc 
primum editi: (a Jos. Si'auke). Fol. Lon. 1723. 

11. Historiae Anglicanae circa tempus Conquestus Angliae a 
Guilielmo Notho; NonnaTinonnu Duce, selecta Monuraenta; 
excerpta 6x volumino And. Duchesne; cum Notis, &c. : (a 

> Francisco M^^seues). 4to. Lon. 1807. 

12. Monumenta Historica Britannica; or. Materials for the 
History of Britain from the earliest period to the ei^i of the reign 
of King fleniy VII. Published by command of her Majesty, 
Vol. 1st (extending to the Korman Conquest). Fol. Lon. 1848* 
(By Petrie, Sharpe, and Hardy.) 

To which may be added;*. — 

13. Ihe series of works printed by the Historical ^^iety, 
from 1838 to 1856, exteiiding to 29 vols. 8vo. ; and, 

14. The series entitled Kerura Britannicarum Medii JEvi 
Scriptores, or Chronicles and Memorials of^ Great Britain and 
Ireland during the Middle Ages. Published by authority of 
her Majesty’s Treasury, under the direction of the Master of 
the Bolls. 8vo. Lon. 1857, &c. 

The French Language in England. 

It is commonly asserted, thut for some reigps after the Korman 
Conquest the exclusive language of government and legislation^ 
in England was the French, — that all pleadings, at leaj^ ki the 
supreme courts, were carried on in that language, — and that in 
,it all deeds w»ere drawn up ^nd all la^ivs promulgated. ** Tli is 
popular notion,” observes a late leiiCrne^ .writer, “cannot be 
easily supported. . . . Before the reign of Henry HI. we cannot 
discover a deed or law drawn or compost in French, Instead 
#>f prohibiting Iho’ English-language, it was empJoyed'by 
Conqueror and his shccessm's in their charters until the' reign 
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of Heniy 11., when H waa superseded, not by the French Jral 
by the Latin language, which had beCn gradually gainin*^, oi 
rather regaining, ground ; for the charters ant^ior to lAlfred are 
invariably iiF Latin.*’* So far was the Conqueror from showing 
any aversion to the English language, or making anj^.sucl] 
attempt as is ascribed to him to effect its. abolition, that, i^cord- 
ing to Ordericus Vitalis, when he first came*over»he sti^nuously 
applied •himself to learn it for the special purpose of under- 
standing, w'ituout the aid of an interpreter, tb^ causes that were 
pleaded before%im, and persevered in that endeavour till the 
tumult of many other occupations, and what the historian calh 
“ durior aetas ” — more iron time ] — of necessity compelled him 
to give it up4 The comauon statement rests on the more than 
suspiciouif authority of the History attributed to Ingulphus, the 
fabricator of which, in his loose and ignorant account of the 
matter, has set down this fitlschood along with some other things 
that are true or probable. Even before the Oonquesi^ the Con- 
fessor himself, according to this writer, though*^ native of 
England, yet, from his education and long residence in Nor- 
mandy, become almost a Frenchman ; and when he suc- 
oeeded to thejEnglish thiono he brought over with him great 
numbers of ^oraians, whom he advanced to the highest dignities 
iif the church and the state. “ Wherefore,” it is added, “ the 
whole land began, under the influence ^f the king and the other 
Normans introduced by him, to lay aside the English customs, 
and to imitate the manners of the Frenjh in many things ; for 
example, all the nobility in their courts began to speak Prencli 
as a great piece of gentility, to draw up their charters and other 
writings after the Ftbnch fashion, and to grow ashamed of their 
old national habits in these and many other particulars.”^ 
Further on wo am told, “ They [the Normans] held the language 
[of the nanves] iff such abhorrence that the l^ws of the land and 
the statute^ of tbo English kings were drawn out in the Gallic 
'or French] tongue ; and to boys in* the schools the elements of 
pammar were^taught in French and •not in English; even the 
Eaglislfc planner of wf iting was dropped, and the French manner 
mtrodeped in all charters and books. ”|| The facts are more 
Dorreotly given by other old writers, who, although not con- 

• Sir fVanciB Palgrave, Biso Aid Progress of the English Commonwealih, 

rol;i.p,/s6, • • 

t Quid nos doia rehigimns aetas? — ^Hor. Od. i. 3d. 
j Excerpta ex Librolv. Onfcrici Yitalis, p. 247 ; edit, Maserei. 

§ Ingiil^i Historia, in Sa^le, 895 ; or m Fulman, 62. Tlid tnuialatioii, 
which IS sufficM^ntiy faitbfal, is Hemy's, 

I Id. Savile, ; Fulman, 71. 

K 
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tewmgpf yfiHi tho Ocmqiiest, are protebly'of as early a date as* 
the ooD^iler of the Croyiand Hi^ory. The Dominicab ^ar 
Bohert mlQOt» 'vQitxiiff in the earlier pa^ of the fourteenth cen- 
tuxy, infinoae ua that there ‘was then no institution df children in 
the o?d Siu|^h«->that the drat language they learned was the 
French, $a3i that through that tongue they were ^erwardn 
taught llitin ; knd £e adds that this was a nraotice ^ioh*^ had 
been introduced at the Conquest, and which had o^tindod ever 
sinoe.* About the middle of the same o^ntur^ Banulf Higden, 
in his Polychronicon, says, as the passage is , translated by 
Trevisa, ** Ihis apayringe (impairing) of the birthe tonge is by 
cause of tweye thinges ; con is for children in seole, aghenes 
(against) the usage and maner of alle &ther naciouns, beta (be) 
compolW for to love her (their) owno langage, and fSr to con- 
strewe her lessouns and her thingis a Frensohe, and haveth^aiththe 
(have since) that the Normans come first into England. Also 
gentU mdSknes children beth ytaught (be tau^t) for to speke 
Frensche frdhi the tinio that thei beth rokked in her cradel, and 
cunneth (can) spoke and playe with a childes brooche; and 
uplondish (rustic) men wol likne hem self (will liken thern^* 
selves) to gentibnen, and fondeth (are fond) wj^th^gi'ete bisy- 
nesse for to ^ko Frensche, for to ,be the more ‘^Id of.*’f 
The teachers in the schools, in fiict, were generally, if not uni- 
versally, ecclesiastics ; ^d the Conquest had Normanized the 
church quite as much as the state. Immediately after that 
revolution great numbers of foreigners were brought crer, both 
to serve in the miochial cures and to fill the monasteries that 
now Began to multiply so rapidly, lliesc churchmen must have 
been in constant intercourse with the pebple of all classes in 
'Various capacities, nut only as teachers of youth, but as the 
instructors of their parishioners frt^m the altal, and ^ holding 
daily and hourly ii^tercouTse with them in alPJie relations that 
subsist between pastor and fiock. Iliey pi-obabl y iU this way 
diffused their own tongue tlfroughout the knd of their adoption 
to a greater extent than ia commonly suspected. < We shall have 
occasion, as wo proceed, to mention some &cts which wou?d 
seem to imply that in the twelfth century the French Is^gu^ 
was voiy generally familiar to the middle classes in England, at 
least in t& great towns. It was at «ny rate the only huiguage 
spoken for some ages after the Conquest^by our kin^, and not 

♦ Lect. in TAbr.^fiapient. ^Leci ii., 4:to. lifts ; as ref(»Tcd ti» by 

t'^ofced froths. iw, by Tyrwbiti, in Essay oif’tbe tSngmg^ and 
Vsnifleatioa of Obaucer, prefixed to bis edition of the OunU^ttnuy Tales. 
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* 

6nly ’by neady all the noUii^^ but by a pTo|>oi1io^v^n 
of the ihferibr landed piOpneiors* most of ^hom also were of 
Korman birth or descent. Bitson, in his rmbling,* iKooherent 
Bissertatioft on Homanoe and Hinstpelay, prefixed to his 
Ancient English Metrical Bomances, has oollected, bui*not in» 
the most satisfaetoiy^ manner, some of ^e e^denc| we hate 
as Ao the speech of the first Norman kings! He* does not 
notice VhaUOrdericns Vitalis tells us of th^Conqueror’s meri- 
torious attempt, 'irhi^h does not seem, however, to have been 
more successnil than such experiments on the part of grown-up 
gentlemen usually are ; so that he mcLy be allowed to be correct 
enough in the assertion with which he sets out, that we have no 
information that Witiiam the Bastard, his son Bufus, his 
daughter Maud, or his nephew Stephen, did or could speak the 
AnglorSaxon or English language.” Beference is then made to 
a story told in what is called Bromton’s Chronicl^ respecting 
Henry II., which, however, is not very intelli^le in all its 
p&rts, though Bitson has slurred over the dimculties. As* 
Henry was passing through Wales, the old chronicler relates, 
on his return from Ireland in the spring of 1172, he found him- 
self on a ^ifeday at the castle of Cardiff, and stopped there to 
hear mass ; after which, as he was proceeding fo mount his 
horse to be off again, there presented itself before him a some- 
what singular apparition, a man with red hair and a round 
tonsure^ lean ana tall, attired in a white tunic and barefoot., 
who, aadressing him in the Teutonio» tongue, began, “ Gode 
Olde Kinge,”')' and proceeded to deliver a command from/l^rist, 
as he said, and hm mother, from John the Baptist and Peter, 
that he should suffer no traffic or servile works to be done 
throughout his dominions on the sabbath-day, except only such 
as penaiped tiJ^the use of food ; “ which command, if thou 
observest^’ concluded the speaker, “whatever thou mayest 
undertake thou shall happily acoamplish.” The king immedi- 
ately, speaking in French, desired the soldier who held the 
bri^e of his Hiorse to ask the msticlf he had dreamed all this. 
The tidier made the inquiry, as desired, in English ; and then, 
it is added, the man replied in the same language as before, and 
addressing the king said, “ Whether I have dreamed it or no, 

• Toofmtk rotunda, Beriptores Decem,*l079, The epithet would i»em to 
imply thm there weyo itill in Wales some priests of the ancient Britisli 
Church who retained,tb6 ol^ national crescent-shaped tonsure, now deemed 
heretical. - , 

t fienrv and his son of the same name were commonly distinguidied as the 
Olawnd me Young King from the date of th8 ooroneitioh of the latter (whom 
his fhfher sarrirnd) in 1170. 
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inark |hiB di^ ; for, unless thou shalt do 'wbat I bave told tbee, 
and onend life, thou sbalt within a yearns time bear sucb 
news as ftidb sbalteinoum to tbe day of tby death, ” And, having 
so spokeiit tbe man vanished out of sight. With tb6 calamities 
ewbiohef course ensued to tbe doomed Miitg we have here nothing 
to do. . Although th^ chronicler reports only the three com* 
mencing d^ords Of the prophet’s first ^dress in what he calls*the 
Teutonic tongue, there can be no doubt, we conceive, that the 
rest, though here translated into Latin, wai^^also ddivered in the 
same Teutonic (by which, apparently, can only hive been meant 
the vernacular English, or what is commonly c^led ii^aiLon). Ihe 
man would not begin his speech in one language, and then sud- 
denly break away into another, Butf’ if this was the case, 
Henry, from his reply, would appear to have understood "English, 
though he might not be able to speak it. The two languages, 
thus subsisting together, were probably both understood by 
many of those who could onlj' speak one of thorn. We have 
another evid^oe of this in tho fact of tho soldier, as we have 
seen, speaking English and also understanding the king’s French. 
It is, we suppose, merely so much affectation or bad rhetoric in 
the chronicler that makes him vaiy his phrase ^or^ the same 
thing from “ the Teutonic tongue” 0i'eutonica lingua) in one place 
to “ English ” {Anglice) in another, and inunediately after to 
“ the former language ” (lingm priori) ; for tho words which he 
gives as Teutonic are English words, and, when Henry desired 
the soldier to address priest in English and the soldier did 
it must have been because that was the language in which he 
bad aAressed the king.* 

“ King Kichard,” Bitson proceeds, “is nfevor known to have 
uttered a single English word, unless one may rely on the 
evidence of lS>bert Mannyng for the express ^wrords, when, of 
Isaac King of Cypi;us, *0 dele,’ said tho kin§, ‘this "is a foie 
Breton.’ The latter expression seems proverbial, whether it 
alludes to tho Welsh or to the Armoricans, because Isaac vrm 
neither by birth, thpu^ he».might he both by foUyf., Many great 
nobles of England, in this century, were utterly ignorant of the 
English language.” As an instance, he mentions the case,,, before 
noticed by Tyiwhitt, of William Longohamp, bishop of Ely, 

* A somewhat view of this sto^' is taken by Mr. Loders in his 

tract Oh the Use of the French Language ill' bur ^mcient Laws and Acts of 
State, (Tracis on Yarioos Subjects, p, 400,) He r^arks : *' The author does 
not t^ why the ghost spoke German to the* king h Wales, or how this 
Gernian became ail at once good English ; nor how it happened that the 
groom addressed tbe Gfnnaii g^oat in English.” Mr. Lud^s, the;^^ nn- 
deistands “the Teutonic tongue ” to mean, not J^ngltsh, but dentum. 
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chancellor and prime minister to Bichard 1., who, aoepidins^ a 
remarkable account in a letter of his contemporary Hngh^i^op 
of Coventry, presented by Hoveden, did not knovf ?word of 
yiw gIiRh .* ^he only fact relating to this subject in connexion 
with John or his reign Ihat Bitson brings forward, is ih€w«peech» 
which that king’s ambassador, as related by^ Matthew Paris, made 
to the King of Morocco Our nation is learned in thfee idioms, 
tliat is*to Latin, French, and English.” f This would go to 
support the ^nclus^n that both the FrenSh and the Latin 
languages wero at this time not unusually spoken by persons of 
education in England. 


The Langue d’Oc and the Langcje d’Oyl. 

Frehcb as well as Latin was at least extensively employed 
amon^ us in literarj' composition. The Gauls, &e original 
inhabitants of tho countiy now called France, svere a Celticw 
peopljB, and their speech was a dialect of the same great 
primitive tongue which probably at one time prevailed over 
tho whole Western Europe, and is still vernacular in 
Ireland, tn HV'ales, and among <ho Highlanders, of Scotland, 
lifter the oountiy^ became a Eeman province this ancient 
language gi’adually gave place to the Latin; which, how- 
over, here as elsewhere, soon hecam*o corrupted in the mouths 
of a population mixing it with their o^vn barbarous vocables 
and forms, or at least divesting it of mfiny of its proper charac- 
teristics in their nide appropiiation of it. But, as fifferent 
depraving or obliterating influences operated in different cir- 
cumstances, and a variety of kinds of bad Latin were thus 
produced in tlm several countries which had been pi ovinces of 
the em^e, soteven within the limits of Gaul there glow up 
two such*distinct dialects, one in tho soutlif another in the north. 
All these forms of bastard Latin, Vhorever they arose, whether 

* Lin^m Aiglicai»m prorsus ignorabaR— Hoveden, 704. Eitson, omitting 
menSon either of Hoveden or Tyrvrhitt, chooses to make a general refer- 
ence ip tiie chronicle called Bromton’s, a later compilation, the author of 
which (vide col. 1227) has quietly appropriated Bishop Hugh’s Letter, and 
made it part of his narrative. ^ 

t Tliis was a secret mission despatched hy John, the historian tells ns, in* 
1213, ** ad Admiralium Murm<flium, regem magnum Aphricee, Mar^chim, ct 
Hispaniffi, quern valgus Miramumelinum vocat.” The words used By Thomas 
Heraington, tho one of the* throe commissioners selected, on account of his 
superior Mft of .eloquence, to bo spokesman, were “ Gens nostra speciosa eK 
in^niosa tribus pollet idiomatibus eruditof scilicet Latino, GoUico, et Au« 
glico.”— Matt.d*ariS, 243. 
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in StAia^ or in Gatil, iwe Imoim by tin toaiiiM»i immo 

of S^an, or Komciiioe» kaguagteo, or the Buetio^iHomeii ^BomaaiA 
Bnatica); and werp by that geaerio term dietingmiihcd horn the 
barbarian toaguea, or tho^e that had been spoken the Celtio, 
^ Oenn%pt and other tmoivilized nationif before they came into 
oommnnication with the Homans. From them haTe sprung 
what are^called the ''Latin laxignages of modem £anm>^the 
Italian, the Spanish, and the Portuguese, aa well as yhat we now 
denominate the French. Tho Itomance spoken ip the south of 
Ckul appeara to have been originally nearly, iffnot altogether, 
identical with that spoken in the north-east of Spain ; and it 
always preserved a close resemblance and affinity to that and the 
other Eomance dialects of Spain and Italy. It is in fact to be 
accounted a nearer relation of the Spanish and Italian thaif of 
the* modem French. The latter is exclusively the offspting of 
the liomanoe of northern Gaul, which, both during i|n first 
growth and subsequently, was acted u})on by different infiuences 
rfrom those which modified the formation of the southern tongue. 
It is probable that whatever it retained of tho Celtic ingrement 
to begin with was, if not stronger or of larger quantity than 
what entered into the Itomance dialect of the soutf, ^t any rate 
of a somewhat different character; but the peculiar form it 
eventually assumed may be regarded as having been mainly 
owing to the foreign presj^ro to which it was twice afterwards 
exposed, first by tlie settlement of the Franks in the north and 
north-east of (iaul in th^ fifth century (while the Visigdths and 
Burgt^ians had spread themselves over the south), and again 
by tiMof the Normans in the north-w^st in the tenth. What 
may have been the precise nature or amouiit of the effect pro- 
duced upon the Komance tongue of Northern Gaul by either or 
both of these Teutonic occupations of the coitntiy, rfc is not 
necessaiy for our present purpose to inquire ; K is sufficient to 
observe that that dialect <»uld not fail to be thereby ^culiarly 
affected, and its natural divergence from tho southern Bomance 
materially aided and promoted. The result, in fact, was that 
the two dialects became two distinct languages, differii^g-firour 
one another more than any two other of the Latin languages did 
—the Italian, for example, from the Spanish, or the Spaaiii 
irom the Portuguese, and evqn more than the Komance of ^e 
south ef Gaul differed from that either Italy or of Spain, 
This southern Romance, it only remains ftSthfr to be observed, 
came in course of time to be called the! Provencal tongue; but 
fit does not appear to have received this name till,*in the begin* 
ning of the twelfth bentury, the county, of Provence ha& Wen 



be OatelcmM; 

»i4de thet tom tha 

ee&ti« c^bC; msA # ^ Utemiy xmiti^tioa «irWk bod 
pievioti^ ibt Baroeloea. The^'kad beent > poetry 

brritten In ike Eomancd Southerk Gaul before tkMf,J>iit it, 
waa riot till now that ike Troubadours, as ike autkoie o£ that 
poetry oa^ tkeniselves, rose into muck celebrity ; aitd kence it 
kas been maintained, witk great appearance of reason, that wkat 
is best or most ckaraqtieristic about the Proven^ poetiy is really 
not of Frencn but of Spanish origin. In that case ike first 
inspiration may probably have been caught from the Arabs, 
The greater part of Provence soon after passed mto the possession 
of the Cjunts of TouloiJfee, and the Troubadours flocked to that 
city. But the glory of ike Provenc^al tongue did not lart alto* 

. getker.for much more than a century ; and then, when it had 
ceased $o be employed in poetry and literature, and had declined 
into a mere provincial patois, it . and the northern French 
were wont to be severally distinguished by the names of« 
the Languo d'Oo (sometimes called by modern writers the 
Oocitanian) and the Languo d’Oyl, from the words for yes, which 
wore oc tje one, and <jyZ, afterwards oy or out, in the other, 
pante mentions them by those appellations, and with this 
explanation, in his treatise De Yulgari Kloquio, written in the end 
of the thirteenth or beginning of die fquiicenth century ; and one 
of them still gives its name to the great province of Languedoc, 
where the dialect formerly so called yqt* subsists as the popular 
speech, though, of course, much changed and debased from what 
it was in the days of its old renown, when it lived on thJHips of 
rank and genius and beauty, and was the favourite vehicle of love 
and song. 

The longue ^’Oyl, on the other hand, formerly spoken only to^ 
the north of the^Loiro, has grown up into what we now call the 
French langmige, and has become, ^at least for literaiy puj^sas, 
and for all the educated classes, the esbiblishod language of the 
whole oountiy. Sojpe fond studentstof the remains of the other 
dialect iiave deplored this result as a misfortune to France, which 
they contend would have bad a better modern language and life* 
mtute if the Langue d*Oc, in the contest between the two, had 
prevailed over the Langde d’OyL, It is probable, indeed, th^. 
accident and political cheumstanocs have had more^ ter do in 
dete rmi ning the matter as it has gone than the mmts of the 
baj&e ; but Tn every ooimtrv as well as in Prance — ^in Spain, in 
i|rGmAany, in Engknd— some other of the dd, popular' 
dii^ta than* the one that has actually acquired the ^cendanoy 
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lia& in like manner liad its entbusiastio reelaimem against the 
tmjm forttme which has condemned it to d^ada/tion or 
oblivioiT; ^ and we may sns^t that llie partiality which the 
mind is apt to a^[uire for 'raatever .\t has made the subject of 
, long investigation and study, especially If it be sometliing which 
has been generally neglected, and perhaps in some instances a 
morbid eympalhy with depression and defeat, which certain 
historical and philosophical speculators have in common with 
the readers and 'Mters of sentimental noyels, are at the bottom 
of much of this unavailing and purposeless lai^entation. The 
question is one which wc have hardly the means of solving, even 
if any solution of it which mi^t now be attainable could have 
any practical effect. The Langue d’OyHs now unalterably esta- 
blished as the French language \ the Langue d*Oc is, except as a 
local patois, irrecoverably dead. Nor are there wanting French 
arohroologists, quite equal in knowledge of the subject to their • 
opponents,^ who maintain that in this there is nothing to regret, 
ibut the conti-ary — that the northern Romance tongue was as 
superior to the southeni intrinsically as it has proved in fortune, 
,pnd that its early literature was of fai* higher value and promise 
than the Provencal.* 

Veukaculah Languagb axd Literatuke a.d. 1060 — 1216. 

r 

Fi*om the Norman Conquest to the termination of the reign of 
the seventh Norman sovereign, King John, is almost ojeactly a 
century and a half, even to a day. The victory of Hastings was 
gained on the 14th of October, 1066, and John, died on the IDth 
of October, 1216. His death, happening at<the time it did, was 
probably an event of the gi’eatest importance. The hclitical con- 
stitution, or system of government, established \\r the Conquest, 

^ — a system of pure monarchy or alwolutism — ha^*! been ^formally 
broi^ht to an ,end the year before by the gi'ant of Jio Great 
Charts wrung from the cro%/n by the baronage, which at any 
mte tempered the monarchical despotim^ by the if tro4uction of 
the aristocratic element into the theoiy of the constitution.; but 

• What has come to be called the French tongue, it may bo prppor to 
notice, baa no relationship whatever to that of the proper French, or Franks, 
who were a Teutonic people, speaking a pnrcly^eutunic lan^iago, resembling 
' the German, or more nearly the Flemish. Thu old Teutonic French, which 
the Franks continned to speak for several cdhturirs after their conquest of 
Gaul, is denominated 1^ philologists the FranJtieht or Franeie. The modem 
French, which is a Latin tongue, has come to bcTso called from the accident 
^lib:e>coantiy in wliich it was ^ken having been oonqnor^jl by the French 
or Franks— the conquerqre, as ia other cases, in course of time adopting 'tbo 
langtiiago of the conquer^, and bestowing upon it their own neme. 
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this Xiiigiii Have proved little more than a theoretical or nominal 
innovanon if John had lived. His death, and the non-sg& of 
his son and heir, 1^ the actual management of affaiw in the 
hands of tliose by whom the constitutional *reform had been 
brought about ; and that reform became a practical reali^. At 
the least, its legal character and authority never were disputed ; 
no attempt ever was made to repeal it ; oh thetcontrwy it was 
ratified* no less than six times in the single reign of Henry III., 
John’s succSssor; and it has retained its p^per place at the 
head of the Statute iBook down to our own day. Its proper 
place ; for it is indeed our first organic law, the true commencement 
or foundation-stone, of the constitution. Before it there was no 
mechanism in our politiaal system, no balance of forces or play of 
countci-aetiug elements and tendencies ; nothing but the sort of 
life and movement that may belong to a stone or a cannon-ball 
or any other mere mass. The royal power was all in all. With 
the Charter, and the death of the last despotic king, from whom 
it was extoHed, begins another order of things both political and, 
social. It may bo likened to the passing away of the night and 
the dawning of a new day. In particular, the Chaiter may 
said to have «onsum mated by a solemn legislative fiat the blend^ 
ing and iftcJl’poration of the two races, tbe conquerors and the 
lonquored, which had been actively going on without any such 
sanction, and under the natural influence of circumstances only, 
throughout the preceding half-conthry, — having commenced, 
wo may reckon, perhaps, half a century earlier, or about the 
middle of the reign of Henry I. Tliefe is, at least, not a word 
in this law making the least reference to any distinction between 
the tw'o races. Both are spoken of throughout only as English ; 
the nation is again recognized as one, as fully as it had been 
before either William the Norman or Canute the Dane. 

AVo hfv*e lhu#four successive periods of about half a centuiy 
each:-— The first, from the Danish to the*N'onnan Conquest,— 
half English, half Danish ; the Sdbond, from the Norman Con- 
quest to the middle of the reign of JETenry I., in which the sub- 
jugated English anti their French or Norman rulers were com- 

g eteiy divided ; the Third and Fourth extending to the date of 
agna Charta, and presenting, the former the comparatively 
slow, the latter the accelerated, process of the intermixture and, 
fusion of the two races.. Some of our old chroniclers# would 
make the third half-cfentur}’^ also, as well as the first and second, 
to have been inahgurated hy a great constitutional or political 
event th% year 101*6 is memorable for the Danish and the^ 
yetfS: iG€6 for the Norman Conquest, ho in WIG, we are told by 
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cttL l&e 19t3x: day of Aoiii, Sing Honry oailod a oconoil 
^ M tJie Siatea of his realm, iK>tli of the IHeiates, Kcddes, and 
•l6ommotii«^to Salisbury, theie to consult forythe good govemment 
oCtbe Oommonwdaltb, and the weighty a&irs of the^ same, whidh 
^uiu^ taking the name and fame of &e French, is called a Par- 
liament:*’ ^‘and this,” he adds, do the historiographers note to 
^ the first Padiantent in England, and that the kings before 
that time were never wont to oall any of their Oomihons or 
people to eounoiK*or lawmaking.” This tjjeory of the origin of 
oar parliaments^ government must, indeed, be- Rejected ;* but 
the year 1110 will still remain notable as that in which Henry, . 
reversing what had been done fifty years befoie, crossed the sea 
with an army of English to reduce hii*- ancestral Normandy, or 
prevent it from falli^ into the hands of the son of his unfo:^- 
nate eider brother. Even the next stage, half a century further 
on, when we have supposed the amalgamation of the two races toj 
have assumed its accmerated movement, may he held to be less 
precisely indccated by such events as the appointment of Beoket, 
said to he the first Englishman since the Conquest promoted to 
itigh office either in the Church or the State, to the archbishoprio 
W Canterbuiy in 1161, — the enactment in 1164 off the Constitu- 
tions of Clarendon, by which the clergy, a body "essentially^ 
foreign in feeling mid to a great extent even of foreign birth, 
were brought somewhat more under subjection to the law of &e 
land — and the Conquest of Ireland in 1172, to the vast exalta* 
tion of the English name and power. a 

. Wliat was the history "of the vernacular language for this first 
century and a half after the Norman Conquest, throiighout 
which everything native would thus seem** to have been in a 
odnxse of gradual re*emergence from the general foreign inunda^. 
tion that had overwhelmed the countiy ? We Eiavo no historical 
record or statement as to this matter : the queUion oah only be 
answered, in so far ad it can be answered at all, from art examina- 
tion of imth compositions of *the time in the vernacular tongne 
as may hafve come down to ,us. ^ 

The principal literature produced in Ehgland during thir 
period was in the liatin and French languages. In the" ^rmer 
were written most works on subjects of theofogy, philosophy, 
.and history; in the latter most of <those intended rather to 
amuBe«than to inform, and a^dressedydUot^to students and pvc* 
&8sional readers, but to the idlers ofthe'eourt and the upper 
idasses, l^ whom they were seldom ^tualiy read, or much 
#eslq>eot^ to be read, but only listened to as they were reoitad 
« BMffif H. 8 pdmaD. 09 iioilia; adaii.1116.^ ^ 
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cliftnied {for moel of th^ vere in verse) otbera. How 
f«r over society such a knowledge of the import^ tongue d&ne 
to extend as was requisite for the understanding and on^oyment 

what was^us written in it has been matter^of dif^ute. The 
Abb4 do la Hue conoei-ves that a large proportion even of the 
middle classes, and of the town poputetion generally, mu^ have 
beenwo frenchified ; but later authorities*]ook«ipon this as an 
extravagant opposition. 

It isi at all events^^this French literature only that is to be 
eonsidered as Bkving come into competition with, or to have 
» taken the place of, the old vernacular literature. The employ- 
ment of the Latin language in writing by morhs, secular church- 
men, and other persons svho had had a. learned education, was 
what had'always gone on in England as in every other country 
of Western Clmstendom ; there was nothing new in that ; we 
l^ntinue to have it after the Conquest just as we had it b^ore . 
the Conquest. But it is quite otherwise with the writing of 
French ; that was altogether a new thipg in England, and indeed , 
veiy much of a new thing everywhere, in the eleventh ccntur}' : 
no specimen of composition in the Langue d’Oyl, in fact, either in 
verse or in nijjse, has come down to us from beyond that century,^ 
nor is iheire reason to believe that it had been much earlier 
Inmed to account for literary purposes even in France itself. 
The^great mass of the oldest French literature that has been 
preserved was produced in England, or, at any rate, in 
the dortflnions of the King of England, in the twelfth cen* 
tury. • 

To whatever portion of society in England an acquaintance 
with this French literature was confined, it is evident that it was 
for some time afto the Conquest the only literature of the day 
that, without adSessing itself exclusively to the learned classes, 
still demanded Iteme measure of cultivation in its readers or 
auditors aS wdl as in its authors. It was tfie only popular lite- 
mture that was not adapted to thb mere populace. We might 
infer this evep from the fact that, if ajay other ever existed, it has 
mostly j^erished. The various metrical chronicles, romances, . 
md o^er compositions in the French tongue, a good many of 
which m still extant, are very nearly the only literaiy works 
which have oonie down to us from this age. .^d, while the, 
mass of this produce that has preserved is, as wp have * 
mid, very considerable, we have distinct notices of much more 
which is now lost. ]^ow the French language diould have 
ecqmre^ the ^rition which it thus appears . to have Judd in \ 
Engtan^fbr ^some timo alter the OdhquestMs easily esqplaiiied* 
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llid advi^iage wHgH it deriTed from being tbe language of the 
ooiiM;, of tbe eutiie body of tbe nobility, and of the opulent and 
tnfluentia2 clasaes generaily, is obvious^ Shis not omy gave it 
the prestige and 'attraction of what we now call fashion^ but, in 
the drcimstances to -^hioh the conntrywas reduced, would very 
speeul'y make it the only language in which any kind of regular 
or gmmcnaticad training could be obtained. With the native 
population almost everywhere deprived of its natural* leaders, 
the old landed iJropnetaiy of its own bl^ood, it cannot be sup- 
posed that schools in wMoh the reading and^writing of the 
vernacular tongue was taught could continue to subsist. This«e 
has been often pointed out. But what we may call the social 
cause, or that arising out of the relati^^6 conditions of the two 
races, was probably assisted by another which has not been so 
much attended to. The languages themselves did not compete 
upon fair terms. The French would have in the general estip 
mation a decided advantage for the purposes of literature over 
the English^ The latter was held universally to bo merely a 
barbarous form of speech, claiming kindred with nothing except 
the other half-articulate dialects of tlie woods, hardly one of 
which had ever known what it was to have anf acquaintance 
with lettersr or was conceived even by those who spoke it to 
fit to he used in writing except on the most vulgar occasions, or 
where anything like either dignity or precision of exprcMsion 
was of no importance; tbe former, althougli somewhat soiled 
and disfigured by ill usage received at the bands of the un- 
educated multitude, anid also only recently much employed in 
formal or artistic eloquence, could still bojist the most honour- 
able of all pedigrees as a daughter of the Latin, and was thus 
besides allied to the popular speech (jf evqyy more civilized 
province of Western Oluistendom. The vciy n&me by which it 
had been known when it first attracted attention with reference 
to its literary capabilities was, as we have seen, the Eustic 
Latin, or Boman (JUngm Mmana Itustka), Even without being 
favoured by circumstances, as it was in the present case, a 
tongue having these intrinsio recommendations would Qot have 
been easily worsted, in a contest for the preference as the oigan 
of fashionable literature, by such a competitor as the unknown 
and unconnected English. ,, » 

Thme was only one great advantage pof^sessed by the national 
tongue with which it was impossible for the o^ier in the long run 
to cope. This was the fiict of its being!"the national tongue, the 
spech, actual and ancestral^ of the gi*eat body ^f thf|^ people. 
Even that, indeed,” might' not have enabled it to,.maintmn its 
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gt^nd if itliad besu a mere unwritten fona of speeoli. But it 
been cultivated and trained for* <mturies botb by^cbe 
pmctice of compositien, in prose as well as in verse, apd^by the 
applica.tion"t(f it of the art of the grammarian, ’ It already pos- 
sessed a literature considerable in volume, and embracing a 
variety of departments. It was not merely something floating 
upon mon-s breath, but had a substantial eminence in peiems and 
hW>ries* in libraries and parchments. In that state it might 
cease, in the storm of, national calamity, to beP generally either 
written or read?*but oven its more literary inflexions and con- 
structions would be less likely to fall into complete and universal 
oblivion. The memory, at least, of its old renown would not 
altogether die away; andMhat alone would be found to be much 
when, after a time, it began to be again, although in a somewhat 
altered form, employed in writing. 

► The nature of the altered form which distinguishes the written 
vernacular tongue when it reappears after the Norman >Conqnest 
from the asi)ect it presents before that date (or-^the earliest 
modem English from what is commonly designated Saxon or 
Anglo-Saxon) is not matter of dispute. “ The substance of the 
diango,’* to^acj^i^t the words of Mr. Trice, the late learned editor 
oJWarton, “ is admitted on all hands to consist in t;he suppres- 
sion of those grammatical intricacies occasioned by the inflection 
of lR)uns, tho seemingly arbitraiy^ distinctions of gender, the 
govemnient of prepositions, ft was, in fact, the con- 

version t^f an inflectional into a nbn-inflectional, of a synthetio 
into an analytic, language. The syntactical connexion of words, 
and tho modiiioation of the mental conceptions which they 
luprescnt, was indicated, no longer, in general, by those varia- 
tions which constjjfute what are called declension and conjugation, 
but by separate particles, or simply by juxtaposition ; and what- 
ever seemed to cRlmit of being neglected without injury to the 
prime object of expressing the meaning of tfie speaker, or writer, 
-—no matter what other purposes it might serve of a merely 
ornamental oi^ajrtistic nature — was ruthlessly dispensed with. 

• A ch^go such as *this is unquestionably the breaking up of a 
language. In the flrst instance, at least, it amounts to th^ 
destruction of much that is most characteristic of the language, 
— of all that constitutes ita beauty to th*e educated mind, imbued ^ 
with a feeling for the^^litesature into which it has been wrpugbt, * 
—of something, probably, even of its precision as well as of its 
expressiveness in a higuer sense. It has become, in a manner, 
but Jhe^keleton of w^hat it was, or the skeleton with only the i 
^Preface to Warton's Hist of^ng. Fdetry, p. 86. , 
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lows t^Kto it :-4]l the coteiiitg and Toandme fieeb 
W 9tLj it is the la&gQnge no lon^ mth Its old - 

and amiable atlire, but reduced to the rags and 
aoiialor of a beggar. Or it maj be compa^ %o a material 
edidoj^, onoe bright with many (n the'^attractions of decorative 
arehiiecture, now stripy of all its splendours and left only a 
ecliieoiioh of bare add dilapi^ted walla It may be, tOo, that, as 
commonly assumed, a synthetio tongue is essentially a nobler 
and more effective instrument of expr^sion than an analytic 
one^—that, often comprising a whole sentence, ofat least a whole 
dause, in a word, it presents thoughts and emotions in flashes** 
and pictures where wo other can only employ comparatively 
dead conventional signs. But perhapsHhe comparison has been 
too commonly made between the synthetic ton^e in its per- 
fection and the analytic one while only in its rumiuentary state. 
TOe kngm^e may be considered to have changed its constitution,* 
somewhat^ like a country which should have ceased to be a 
monarchy aiid become a republic. The new political system 
could only be fliirly compared with the old one, and the b^anoe 
struck between the advantages of the one and those of the other, 
after the fonnor should have had time fully to Jdeyelop itself 
tmder the operation of its own peculiar principles. JEveh if ^it 
l>e inferior upon the whole, and for the highest purposes, an 
analytic lan^a^ may perhaps have some recommendatsous 
whi^ a syndetic one do^ not possess. It may not M either 
more natural or, properly speaking, more simple, for thd‘ original 
cemstitution of most, if not of all, languages seems to have XK3en 
synthetic, and a synthetic language is as easy both to acquire 
and to wield as an analytic one to those to* whom it is native ; 
nor can the latter be said to be more rational or philosophical 
than the former, for, as being in the main natufal products, and 
not artifleial contrivances, languages must be held to stand all 
on; an equality in respect of reasonableness at least of the 
principle on which they are constituted ; but yet, if compa- 
rative^ defective in poetical expressiveness, anal^ic languages 
will probably be found, whenever they have been sufficiently 
otdtivated, to be capabe, in pure exposition, of rendering 
bought with superior minuteness and distinctness of detaiL 
, With their small tenacity or cohesion, <^^they penetrate into every 
chink and fold, like water or fine dusti 
But the great question in every case of the apparent oonyer- 
tUm of a synthetic into an analytic lan^age is, how, or under 
^'the operation of what caufe or causes, the change wasAroTight 
about. In the particular oasO before ub> for instance, '^t was 
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H tM^oouvertedtliof^ (^ oturrernacmlar tongue which wd find 
done employed in mting hetore i^e Norman Conquest into the 
nnin^eoted form in which it appears# in the 
gene^ity.ollathe oompositious which haire oomd down tone from 
me ^st ages after that great political and social oatastroplijd ? 

Finst, however, we may remark that there is no proof m the 
latter ^orm having been really new, or of redent origin, about the 
time of*the Conqttost. All lhat we can assert is, that soon after 
that ^te it first appeys in writing. If it wassever so employed 
befbre, no earlier spemmens of it lave been preserved. It was 
^ undoubtedly the form of the language popularl;^ in use at the 
time when it thus first presents itself in our national literature. 
But did it not exist as an oral dialect long before ? May it not 
have so Existed from tlie remotest antiquity alongside of the 
more artifLcial form which was exclusively, or at least usually^ 
.employed in writing? It has been supposed that even the 
classical Greek and Latin, such as we find in bookB,»may have 
always been accompanied each by another form of speech, of looser 
texture, and probably more of an analytical character, which 
served for the ordinary oral intercourse of the less educated 
population, a|id of which it has even been conjectured we may 
have some^iuch disguised vestige or resemblance ii^ the modem 
Bomaic and i talian. llio rise, at any rate, of what was long a 
mesely oral dialect into a language capable of being employed in 
literature, and of thereby being graSlually so trained and im- 
proved fis to supplant and take the place of the ancient more 
nighly inflected and otherwise more artificial literary language of 
the country, is illustrated by what is known to have happen^.in 
France and other cdkitiuental provinces of the old Empire of the 
West, where the Bomana Bustica, as it was called, which was a 
corrupted or bi»!)ken-down form of the proper Latin, after having 
been foif some <benturies only orally us^, came to be written 
as well a# spoken, and, having been first tficen into the service 
of the more popular kinds of literStui-e, ended by becoming the 
language of |i.ll literature and the oply national speech. So in 
this oountiy there Aay possibly have been in use for colloqui^ 
.purpo|es a dialect of a similar character to our modem anal^o 
' English even from the earliest days of the old synthetic English ; 
and the two forms of the language, the regular and the irregu- 
lar, the learned and ^ae vplgar, the mother and the daughter, or 
rather, if yott will, the elder and the younger sister, may have 
subsisted togetbef for {aany centiinos, till there came a crisis 
whic^ jbr a •time laid the entire fabric of the old, national 
oivSiaatfion in the dust, when the Ade and hardy character of 
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the one qarried it tlirougli the storm which the more delicate 
of the other coiud not stand. 

Or the written English of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centimes same English (or Anglo-Saxon) that was written in 
the ninth and tenth, only modified by dhat process of gradual 
' ChangV the principle of which was inherent in the constitution of 
the langujige ? < Waeithe former neither the sister nor the daugh- 
ter of 3ie latter, but the latter merely at a different stage of its 
natural growth ? cThis is the view that has been nfaintained 1^ 
some eminent authorities. Tlie late Mr. PWoe, acknowledging it 
to be a matter bej^ond dispute “that some change had. taken 
place in the style of composition and general structure of the 
language ” from the end of the ninth the end of the twelfth 
oentuiy, adds : — “ But that these mutations were a coiiSoqucnce 
of the Norman invasion, or were even accelerated by that event, 
is w’holly incapable of proof ; and nothing is supported upon a 
firmer principle of rational induction, than that the same effects 
would nave ensued, if William and his followers had remained in 
* their native soil.”* The change, as we have seen, may be said to 
have amounted to the transfoimation of the language from one 
of a synthetic to one of an analytic constitution or structure ; 
but Mr, Price contends that, whether it is to bo considered as the 
result of an innate law of the language, or of some general law 
in the oiganization of those who spoke it, its having been in. no 
way dependent upon external circumstances,— upon foreign 
influence or political disturbances, — is established by the undeni- 
able fact that every othtjr language of the Low-German stock 
displays the same simplification of its grammar. “ In all these 
languages,” he observes, “ there has been a constant tendency to 
relieve themselves of that precision which chooses a fresh symbol 
for every shade of meaning, to lessen the amount -of nice distinc- 
, tions, and detect as it were a royal road to tbi- inter^oange of 
' opinion. Yet, in thtls diminishing their grammatical Tornis and 
simplifying their rules, in thxS common effort to evince a strik- 
ing contrast to the usual effects of civilization, all f onfusion has 
been prevented by the very' manner in whicfi the operation has 
been condacte(| ; for the revolution produced has been so ^dual 
in its progress, that it is only to be discovered on a .compaiison 
of the respective languages at periods of a considerable in** 

.^ervaL”t , . 

Ihe interval that Mr. Price has taken in the present case is 
certainly wide enough. W'bat has to be oxdlaineld is the di|[pronce 
^t we find between the written English of the middl^^of 
. • Preface toWartoh, 85, t B)., 86. 
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tw^lflih oentuiy and that, not of the age of Alfred, or the end of 
the ninth century, b^t rather of the end of the eleventh^ The 
question is, we are to account for a great change which 
would appear to have lafcen place in the langua^, as employed 
for literary purposes, not in three centuries, but in one cerffury, 
or even in half a century. The English ofWV.lfred oonijnues to 
be in all naspects ithe English of Alfrio, who lived and wrote 
more than a* century later. The National# Chronicle, still 
written substantially ift the old language, comes down even to 
the year 1154. It is probable that we have here the continued 
•employment, for the sake of uniformity, of an idiom which had 
now become antique, o^ what is called dead; but thei'e is 
certainly mo evidence or trace of any other form of the national 
speech having ever been used in writing before the year 1100 at 
the earliest. The overthrow of the native goveniment and 
civilization by the Conquest in the latter part of the eleventh 
century would not, of course, extinguish the knowledge of the 
old literary language of the country till after the lapse of about 
a generation. We may fairly, then, regard the change in 
question as lu^ving taken place, in all probabiJity, not in three 
centuries, m Mr, l^rioe puts the case, but within at most the 
third part of that space. 'J’his correction, while it Ibrings the 
bre£\^ng up of the language into close connexion in point of time 
with the social revolution, gives it also much more of a sudden ahd 
convulsiqpary character than it has in Mr. Price’s representation. 
The giadual and gentle flow, assinned k) have extended over 
three centuriesy turns out to have been really a rapid precipitous 
descent— something aiinost of the nature of a cataract — effected 
possibly within tlio sixth or eighth part of tliat space of lime. 

It may be that#thero is a tendency^ certtiin languages, or in 
all languages, to ijndergo a similar simplification of their gram> 
mar to tbaUwluoh the English underwent at this crisis. And it 
is conceivable that such a tondenoy constantly operating un- 
checked may at last produce such a change as we have in the 
piysent case, the ooq version of the ‘language fioivj one of a 
synthetics to one of an analytic structure. That liave hap- 
pened ttith those other languages of the Low-Genhanio stock to 
which Mr. Price refers, ^ut such was certainly not the case 
with the English. We have that Milage distinctly befo»9 us 
for three or four centui^es, during which it is not pretended that 
there is to be detected a trace of the operation of any such 
tendency^ The tendency', therefore, either did not exist, or 
must^baeiff been rendered inoperative by some counteracting 
influence. I£^»on the other hand< we are +o snonose that, in 

• * • nt 
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owu in any otlier language, the tendency suddenly developed 
itself or became active at a particular moment, that would 
necessarily imply the very operation of 5 new external cause 
which Mr. Price’s theory denies. It no matter whether wo 
ma/6r may not be able to point out the cause ; that a cause there 
must ha,ve be^n is rinqueetionable. 

In the case before us, the cause is sufficiently obvions.* The 
integrity of tl^ constitution or gi-ammatical system of the 
language was preserved so long as it. literature doui’ished; 
when that ceased to be read and studied and produced, the 
grammatical cultivation and knowledge of the language alscT 
ceased. The two things, indeed, werj really one and the same. 
The literature and the literary fom of the language could not 
but live and die together. Whatever killed the one was sure 
al?o to blight the other. And what was it that did or could 
bring native literature of England suddenly to an end in the 
eleventh oy twelfth century except the new political and social 
circumstances in ^vhich the country was then placed? What 
other than such a cause ever extinguished in any country the 
light of its ancient literature ? 

Of at least two similar cases we have a perloct knowledge. 
How long did the classical Latin continue to be a livmg 
language ? Just so long as the fabric of Latin civilization in the 
Western Empire continued to exist; so long, and no Idhger. 
When that was overthrown, the literature which was its pro- 
duct and exponent, itr expression and in a manner its Very soul, 
and the highly artificial form of language which was the material 
in 'which that literature was ■wrought, were both at once stnmk 
with a mortal disease under which they perished almost willi the 
generation that had ■witnessed the consummation of the barbaric 
invasion. Exactly similar is tbo history of fhe clp'^sic Greek, 
only that it continued to exist as a living language for a 
thousand years after the I atin, the social system with which it 
w'as bound up, of which it was part and parcel, lasting so much 
longer. When that fell, Vith the fall of +he Eaotem Empire in 
the fifteen^ century, the language also became extinct. The 
ancient Gr^Tt gave place to the modem Greek, or what is called 
the Romaic. The conquest of Constantinople by the Turks w'as, 8> 
far, to the Greek language ihe samo*thing that the Norman Con-^ 
quest was to the English. 
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Ten Tbibtbbnth jm> Fottbtexntb Oii!irTnBiB8.---*Asox2ii>AK0f 

OF TIES ScHOL^TIO PhILOBOPHT. 

Ever sinoo the appearance of Peter Lombard's Four Books of 
Sentences, about ine mi'd^e of the twelfth centtuy, a stn%gle 
for^a^endmicy had been ^oing on throughopt Europe ^tween 
the Scho^tic Theology, or new philosophy, and the ^ammatical 
an^ rhetorical studies with u^hich men had ^previously been 
chiefly occupied. At flist the natural advantages of its position 
told in favour of the established learning ; nay an impulse and a 
•new inspiration were probably given to poetry and the belles- 
lettres for a time by the competition of logic and philosophy, and 
the gcncrcj intellectual excitement thus ' produced ; it was in 
the latter part of the twelfth century that the writing of Latin 
verse was cultivated with the greatest success ; it was at the 
very end of that century that Geofifrey de Vinsauf, or de Vino 
Salvo, composed and published his poem on the restoration of 
the legitimate mode of versification, under the title of Nova 
Poetria, or the New Poetry. But from about this date the tide 
began to turn ^ and the first half of the thirteenth century may 
be described a, the era of the decline and fall of elegant litera- 
ture, and the complete reduction of studious minds •under the 
dominion of tbo scholastic logic and metaphysics. 

Iifthe University of Paris, and it was doubtless the same else 
where, froiil about the middle of the thirteenth contuiy, the 
ancient efessios seem nearly to have ceased to be read ; and all that 
was taught of rhetoric, or even of grammar, consisted of a few 
lessons from Prisciam The habit of speaking Latin corrcefly 
and elegantly, which nad been so common an accomplishment of 
the scholars of tl^ last ago, was now generally lost : even at the 
universitieg, the dassic tongue was corrupted into a base jai’gon, 
in which fr^quenRy all grammar and syntax# were disregarded. 
This universal revolt from the study of words and of esthetics to 
that of thoughts and of things is the most remarkable event in 
the intellectual histegy of the speciCfe. Undoubtedly all its 
results wore not evil. On the whole, it was most nrobably the 
salvation even of that learning and elegant literature which it 
seemed for a time, to have overwhelmed. The excitement of its 
very novelty awakened thS minds of men. Never was there 
such a ferment of intBllecfual activity as now sprung u|) in 
Europe. The enthusiasm, of the Cnisades seemed to have been 
suoceededfby. an entliusiasm of study, which equally impelled its 
sucoessiv^nunflations of devotees. In the beginning of the 
fourteenth oentuiy there were thirty thousand students at the 
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^ Oxford ; ihat ^f Paris ooidd j^rohAiyh^ 

tl^vA^iidaiice of a still vaster mnltitude. This iras soiiidl^i^ 
aiSokost' like a tmiversal diffosioii of educiiltion and knpwl^^,. 
The hrief revival of elegant Uteratare iu the twelfth oentoi^ was 
a premature ^ling, which could not lak. The prelimineiy pro- 
o6i»es*of vegetation, were not snjGSeiently advanced to sustam any 
generator endunng efflorescence ; nor was the sta^ of the world 
such as to call f^r or admit of any extensive spre^ of "the Xl&d 
of scholarship then cultivated. The probability is^ that, ev^ if 
nothing else had taken its place, it would have gradually become 
feebler in charucter, as well as confined within a narrower circle 
of cultivators, till it had altogether evaporated and disappeared, 
The excitement of tie new learning, turbulent and in some 
respects debasing as it was, saved Western Europe from the com- 
plete extinction of the light of scholarship and milosophjr which 
would in that case have ensued, and kept alive the spirit of 
intellectual culture, though in the mean while imprisoned and 
limited in its vision, for a happier future time when it should 
have ampler scope and full freedom of range. 

Almost the only studies now cultivated by the common herd 
of students wore the Aristotelian logic and metaj^ymes. Yet it 
was not till after a struggle of some length that the supremacy 
of Aristotle was establiSied in the schools. Th^ most ancient 
statutes of the University of Paiis that have been preselved, 
those issued by the pope*s legate, Bobert de Oouir^bn, in 1215, 
prohibited the reading either of the metaphysical or thS& physical 
works of that philosopher, or of any abridgment of them. This, 
however, it has been remarked, was a mitigation of the treatment 
these books had met with a few years before, when all the copies 
of them that could be found were ordered to be thrown into the 
fite.* Still more lenient was a decree of Pope Gr^ory IX, in 
1231, which only .ordered the reading of them to be suspehded 
tmtil they should have undergone corrcjption,. Certain heretical 
notians in religion, promulgated or Suspected to have been 
entertained by some of the most zealous of the eaily Aristotelians, 
had awakened the apprehensions of the Church ; but the general 
orthodoxy hf their successors quieted these fears ; and jn course 
of toe the authority of the Stagirite was iwx^issed 

both in theology and in the profane %cienoM. 

Some of the most distinguished of the<soholasric doctors of this 
period were natives of Britain. Such, in p^ticular, were Alex- 
ander de Hales, styled the Ixre&ag^^l^f ^ English Franciscan, 
who died at Paris in 12^5, and who is ^unoust aalt^e 
* Crevier, Histoire de lUniy. de Paris, i. ^ 
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BonaTeotura, and the £M ef the long list of oommontators 
on the Four Books of the Sentonoes ; the Subtle ]3octor, John 
Dans Seotus, also a Franciscan and the chief glo^ of that order, 
who, after iewhin^ wVh unprecedented popularity and^a^lause 
at Oxford and Paris, died at Cologne in 1808, at the early age 


markeU hy a vigour and penetration of thought which, down to 
our own day,*has oxoited the admiration of alj who We exa- 
mined them; an^ William Occam, the Invincible, another Fran- 
ciscan, the pupil of Scottts, but afterwards his opponent on the 
'%reat philosopnioal question of the origin and nature of Univcrsals 
or General Terms, which^o long divided, and still divides, logi- 
cians. Occam, who died at Munich in 1847, was the restorer, 
and perhaps the most able defender that the middle ages pro- 
duoea of tne doctrine of Nominalism, or the opinion that general 


notions aro merely names, and not real existences, as was con- 
tended by the Healists. The side taken by Occam was that of the 
minority in his own day, and for many ages after, aifd his views 
a(;cordingly were generally regarded ns heterodox in the schools ; 
but his high n^rits have hom recognized in modem times, when 
perhaps the^^v^ter number of speculators have come over to his 
way of thinking. 


Mathematical and otheh Studies. 

In. the Mathematical and physical soieupcs. Boger Bacon is the 
great name of the thirteenth centuj-y, and indeed the greatest 
that either his county or Furoj>e can produce for some ctmturies 
'after this time. He was bom at llchester alwut the year 1214, 
and died in 1^32, His writings that are still preseiTcd, of which 
the princi]!^! is that entitled his Opus Majus ^or Greater Work), 
show that the range of his investigations ^included theology, 
pummar, tne ancient languages, geometry, asti-onomy, clirono- 
iegy, geography, musio, optics, mechanics, chemistry, and most 
of the other branches of experimentak philosophy. In all these 
sciences Jie had mastered whatever was then knowm ; and his 
^owledge, though necessarily mixed with much error, extended 
in various directions considerably farther than, but for the evidence 
of his writings, we should have been warranted in believing that 
Mientifto researches had been carried in that age. In optiss, for 
instance, be not oqly understood tho general laws of reflected 
and reftactad light, and ^had at least conceived such an instru- 
as^ telcboope, but he makes eguie advances towards an 
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expluDuiticm of iihe pbenomecoa. of ibe rainbow. It may he 
douViied wbetber v^t have be^ som^imes called bis inTentiona 
imd dkobvezles in meobanicB and in ebemiatry 'wm ^ the 
^ater part more than notions be bad formed of ^ possibility 
df aocompHsbing certain results; hei^ even regarded as mere 
specMations or conjectures, many of bis statements of wbat 
might don^ sboTv that be was fbmiliar with meebanieal prin- 
ciples, and possessed considerable acquaintance with tbe ^wers 
of natural agents. He appeal’s to have been acquabited with Ibe 
effects and composition of gunpowder, ^vhick. indeed tliere is 
other evidence for believing to have been’ then known in Europe. 
Bacon's notions on the right method of philosophizing are remark-*^ 
ably enlightened for the times in wbiobbo lived ; and bis general 
views upon most subjects evince a penetration and. liberality 
much beyond the spirit of bis age. With all bis saga^ty and 
freedom from prejudice, indeed, he was a believer both in astro- 
logy and^ alchemy ; but, as it has been observed, these delusions 
did not tliep stand in the same predicament as now : they were 
** irrational only because unproved, and neither impossible nor 
unworthy of the investigation of a philosopher, in the absence 
of preceding experiments.”* 

Another eminent English cultivator of matbeB&a^cal science 
in that age was the celebrated Robert Grosseteste, or Grost6te,^pr 
Grosthead, bishop of Lincoln, the friend and patron of Bacon, 
Grost^te, who died in 1253, and of whom wo shall have more to say 
presently, is the author of a treatise on the sphere, which had been 
printed. A third name that deserves to be mentioned along with 
these is that of Sir Michael Scott, famous in popular tmdition as 
a practitioner of the occult sciences, but whom his writings, of 
which several are extant, and have been printed, wove to have 
been possessed of acquirements, both in science rad literature, 
of w^hich few in those times could boast. He is cor=imonly as 
sumed to have besn proprietor of the estate of Balwearie, in 
Fife, and to have stirvived «ill near the close of the thirteenth 
century ; but all that is certain is that he was a native of Scot- 
land, and one of the most distinguished ofl the It^amcd persons 

1 t 

Penny Oyclopeedia, iii. 243. Bacon's principal ^ork, the Opns'i^eiuB, was 
published by Dr. Jebb, in a fulio volume, at Ijondon in 1733 ; and sevcual of 
his other treatises hod been previously printed at Francfbrt, Paris, and else- 
where. His Opus MiauB has alas now been edited by Professor Brewer, of 
King’s College, Loudon, and forms one of tbe voftumes of the series entitled 
BOTum Britannicarum Medii iKvi Scriptores, or Chronicles and Memorials of 
Great Britain and Ireland during the Middle Ages ; published by the authority 
of Her Majesty's Treasuiy, under the direction of the HilU^r of the Bolls, 
Hvo, London, 1857, An. » ‘ P , 
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who flourished at the court of the Emperor Frederick II., who 
died in /I250.* Like Koger Bacon, Scott was^ addicted to the 
study of alchemy and astrology ; but these were in his eyes also 
parts of natural philosophy. Among other works, a®feory of 
Animals is ascribed to jiim ; and he is said to have translated 
‘ several of the works of Aristotle from the Greek into Lalin, at 
the command of the Emperor Frederick. IJp is repute^ to have 
been*euLinently skilled both in astronomy and iJedicine ; and a 
contemporary, John Bacon, himself known by the title of Prince 
of the Averroistp, or followers of the Arabian doctor Averroes, 
celebrates him as a great theologian.f 
* These instances, however, were lare exceptions to the general 
rule. Metaphysics an<^ logic, together w’ith divinity — which 
was converted into little else than a subject of metaphysical and 
logical contention - so occupied the crowd of intellectual inquirers, 
that, except the professional branches of law and medicine, scarcely 
any other studies were generally attended to. Koger Bacon him- 
self tells us that he knew of only two good mathematicifbis among 
his contemporaries— one John of Leydon, who had*bcen a pupil 
of his own, and another w hum. he does not name, but who is 
supposed to Jiave been John I*eckham, a Franciscan friar, who 
afterwardsi became arclibislK>p {»f Canterbur}'. Few students of 
ttie science, ho says, proceeded farther than the fifth proposition 
of^he first book of Euclid— the well-known asses* bridge. The 
study of geometry was still confounded in the popular under- 
standing witli the study of magic — a proof that it Avas a very rare 
Jhirsuit. In arithmetic, although the Aijibio numerals had found 
their way to C-hristian Europe before the middle of the fourteenth 
century, they do nq/; appear to have come into general use till 
a considerably later date. Astronomy, however, was sufficiently 
cultivated OTtl^ University of Paris "to enable some of the mem- 
bers to predict ^p. eclipse of the sun which happened on the 31st 
of Januaiy, 1310.J lliis science was indebted for part of the 
attention it received to the belieC that was imivorsally enter- 
tained in the influence of the stars over human affairs. And, as 
astrology led *10 tba cultivation and •improvement of astronomy 
So the other imaginary science of alchemy undoubtedly aided the 
progress of chemistry and medicine. Besides Roger Bacon and 
Michael Scott in the thirteenth century, England contributes 
the names of John Dauslein, of Richard, and of Cremer abbot* 
of Westminster, tlie cRscijIle and friend of the famous Rs^^mond 

• See articlS in Penny Cy<*jApiedia, xxi. 101. 

it See an article on Michael Scott in Baylo. 

* Crevier, ii. 221 • 
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to the list of tbe writers on alchemy in the fonrteentlu 
Lnllj himsdtf visited England in the reign of Edward I., on the 
M the king ; and he aihrms in one of his works, that, 
in the chamber of Sk Katharine in the Tower of London^ 
lie performed in the royal, presence tj^e experiment, of trana- 
.mntiiig some crystal into a mass of diamond, or adamant as he 
ocdls it,|Of which Seward, he says, caused some little pillais to 
made for tSe tabemade of Ood. It was popularly l^licved, 
indeed, at the time, that the English king had' beenpfuniished by 
Lully with a great quantity of gold for -defraying the expense 
of an expedition he intended to make to the Holy Land. 
Edward III. was not less credulous on the subject than his*' 
grandfather, as appears by an order which he issued in 1329, in 
the following terms : — “ Know all men, that we have been assured 
that John of Rous and Master AVilliam of Dalby know how to 
make silver by the ai*t of alchemy ; that they have made it id 
former times, and still continue to make it; and, considering 
that thes4 men, by their art, and by making the precious metal, 

' may be profitable to us and to our kingdom, we have com- 
manded our well-beloved Thomas Cary to apprehend the afore- 
said John and William, wherever they can be |bund, within 
liberties or without, and bring them to us, together with all the 
instruments® of their art, under safe and sure cu 8 tod 3 ^” 
earliest English writer on medicine, whose works have ly»en 
printed, is Gilbert English (or Anglicus), who flourished in the 
thirteenth century ; and he was follovrod in the next ceptury bv 
John de Gaddesd(3n. The practice of medicine had now been 
taken in a great measure out of the hands of the clergy ; but the 
art wab still in the greater part a mixture of superstition and 
quackery, although the knowledge of some useful ijmedies, and 
perhaps also of a few principles, had been obtaii^ from the 
writings of the Arabic physicians (many of which ^ad been 
translated into Latin) and from the instructions delivered in the 
schools of Si)ain and Italy. /ITie distinction between the phy- 
sician and the apothecary was already well understood. Surgeiy 
also began to be followed vSi a separate branch ; sdme works are 
still extant, partly printed, partly in manuscript, hy John 
Ardem, or Arden, an eminent English surgeon, who practised at 
Newark in the fourteenth centui^. A lively picture of the state 
‘Of the surgical art at this period is given by a French writer, 
Guy de Cauliac, in a system of suigdS-y Which he puHished in 
1363 ; “ The practitioners in surgery,” he says, “ are divided 
(into five sects The first follow Roger and Roland, and the lour 
masters, and apply poultioss to all wtmnds and Absceec'w; the 
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gebond follow Brunus and Thoodbric, and in the same cases use 
wine onl^L; the third follow Salioeto and Lanfmnc, and i^reat 
wnnds ointments and soft plasters; the fonith jre^ chiefly 
Germans, wig) attend the annies, and promisctietisly charms^ 
potions, oil, and wool; •the fifth are old women and ignorant 
people, who have reconrse to the saints in all cases/’ 

Yet the true method of philosophising, b^itexp^meni and the 
collection of facts, was almost as distinctly and emphatically laid 
down in thit age hy Roger Bacon, as it was^more than three 
centuries afterwards By his illustrious namesake* Much know- 
ledge, too, must necessarily have been accumulated in various 
'departments by llie actual application of this method. Some of 
the greatest of the modam chemists have bestowed the highest 
praise omthe manner in which the experiments of the alche- 
mists, or hermetic philosophers, as they called themselves, on 
metals 'and other natural substances appear to have been con- 
ducted. In another field— namely, in that of geography, and 
the institutions, customs, and general state of distant countries — 
a gi’eat deal of new infoimation must have been acquired from the 
accounts that were now published by various travellers, especially 
by Marco Pole, who penetrated as far as to Tartary and China, in 
the latter pail of the thirteenth ccntur}% and by our country- 
man, Sir #ohn Mandevil, who also traversed a great part of the 
£ag|t about a hundred years later. Roger 'Bacon has inserted a 
very curious epitome of the geographical knowledge of his time 
in his Opus Majus. 

UglVERSiTIES AND COLLEGES, 

About th^ middle of the thirteenth century, both in England 
and elsewhere, the universities began to assume a new form, by 
the erectiUn of colleges for the residence of their members as 
Separate communities. The zeal for learning that was displayed 
in these endowments is the most hcJhourable characteristic of Ae 
age* Before the end of the fourteenth century the following 
cplleges were loundesl at Oxford : — University Hall, W William, 
aTchdeaflon of Durham, who died in 1249 ; Baliol College, by 
John Baliol, father of King John of Scotland, about 1263; Mer- 
ton College, by Walter AJerton, bishop of Rochester, in 1268; 
Exeter College, by Walter Staplefbn, bishop of Exeter, about ' 
J816j G^el ^11^, originally called the Hall of the Blessed 
Viigin of Oxford, ^by Edward II. and his almoner, Adam de 
Brim, , about 3^24; Queen’s College, by Robert Egle^eld, chap- ^ 
tjBeenrhillppa, in 1340; and* New College, in 1379, by 
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Hie celebmted WiQiam of Wykeham, bishop of Winchester, ihe 
aahnificent founder also of Winchester School or In 

the Univensity of Oambti^e the foundations were, Peter House, 
by Hu^ Balsham, sub*prior and afterwards bishop ^f Ely, about 
X2o6 : Michael College (afterwards incorporated with Ttmity 
OoUege), by Herby de Stanton, Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
Edward ell,, J^bout‘^ 1324 ; University Hall (soon afterwards 
burnt down), by Eicbard Badew, Chancellor of the University, 
in 1326 ; King’s Hall (afterwards united to Trinit/College), by 
Edward III. ; Clare Hall, a restoration of Univereity Hall, by 
Elizgdieth do Clare, Countess of Ulster, about 1347; Pembroke 
Hall, or the Hall of Valence and Mary, in the same year, by 
Mary de St. Paul, widow of Aymer d^' Valence, Earl of Pem- 
broke ; Trinity Hall, in 1350, by William Bateman, 4>isbop of 
Norwich ; Gonvil Hall, about the same time, by Edmond Gonvil, 
MTSon of Terrington and Busbworth, in Norfolk; and'Corpus 
Christi, or Ben’et (that is, Benedict) College, about 1351, by the 
United Guilds of Corpus Christi and St. Mary, in the town of Cam- 
bridge. The erection of these colleges, besides the accommoda- 
tions which they afforded in various ways both to teachers and 
students, gave a pennanent establishment to the universities, 
which they scarcely before possessed. The original Condition of 
these celebrated seats of learning, in regard to all the conve- 
niences of teaching, appears to have l)oen humble in the extref^e. 
Great disorders and scandals are also said to hiive arisen, before 
the several societies were thus assembled each within . its own 
walls, from the intermisSure of the students with the townspeople, 
and their exemption from all discipline. But, when the meml^xs 
of the University were counted by tens of thousands, discipline, 
even in the most favourable circumstances, mufij have been 
nearly out of the question. The difficulty would? not be lessened 
by the general character of the persons compo‘ung tEte le^ed 
mob, if we may takb it from the quaint historian of t?,ie Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Many of th6m, Anthony k Wood affirms, were 
mere “varlets who pretended to be scholars;” he does not 
scniple to charge them with being habituaKy guilty of thieving 
and other cnonnities ; and he adds, ** They lived underi no dis- 
cipline. neither had any tutors, but only for fashion sakd’ would 
sometimes thrust themselves into the schools at ordinary lec- 
’ tures, and, when they wont td perform any mischiefs, then would 
they be accounted scholars, that so they might free themselves 
from the jurisdiction of the burghers/’ To repress the evils 
^ of this state of things, the old statutes of the University of Paris, 
in 1215, had ordained that no one should be reputed*Sr scholar 
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who had not a certain master. Another of these ancient regri- 
lations may be quoted in illustration of the simplicity fj the 
times, and of the siaell measure of pomp and circumstanoe that 
the heads the commonwealth of learning <mu]d then affect. 
It is ordered that every n^ter reading lectures in the faculty 
of arts should have his cloak or gown round, black, and falling 
as low as the heels^** at least,** adds the 8 (tatut 9 , witls amusing 
mlveU,^^wh\\o it is new.” But this famous seminary long con- 
tinned to taffe pride in its poverty as one of its most honourable 
distinctions, liiere ts something very noble and affecting in 
^ the terms in which the rector and masters of the faculty of arts 
* are found petitioning, in 1362, for a postponement of the 
hearing of a cause in which they were parties. ** Wo have diffi- 
culty,** they say, ‘‘ in finding the money to pay the procurators 
and advocates, whom it is necessary for us to employ — we whose 
frofmiibn it is to possess no wealth'* * Yot, when funds were wanted 
for important purposes in connexion with learning qr science, 
they were supplied in this age with no stinted Jiljpraiity. We 
have seen with what alacrity opulent persons came forward to * 
build and endow colleges, as soon as the expediency of such 
foundations c^me to be perceived. In almost all these establish- 
ments moffe or less provision was made for the permanent main- 
tenance df a body of poor schohars, in other wcftds, for the 
adloission.of even the humblest classes to a share in the benefits 
of that learned education w'hose temples and priesthood were 
thus planted in the land. It is probable, also, that the same 
kind of lil)erality was often shown in other ways. Roger Bacon 
tells us himself that, in the twenty years in which ho had been 
engaged in his experiments, he had spent in books and instru- 
ments DO less a sum than two thousand French livres, an amount 
of silver equo^ to about six thousand pounds of our present 
money, sSkd in effective value certainly to many times that sum. 
He mustehavc been indcibted for these large supplies to the 
generosity of rich friends and patrons. 


COLTIV^TIOX AXD EmP1X)YMEXT OP THE LeARHED ToiTGUES IS THE 
• Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries. 


Notwithstanding the general neglect of its elegancies, and of 
.Ihe habit of speaking it correctly or grammatiewly, the Latin* 
tongue still continued t8 be in England, as ejsewbete, the 
common language^of tlie - learned, and that in which books were 
generally written that were intended for their perusal. Amongf 


• Orevier, ii. 404. 
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iiiia works may beaBoluded tlie contemporaty clutmieleiK, 

laosit were oompilod in tlm m<maisrt^n^, «na tke atutiiori ' 

of itb^i 41 0 ^ wMch wre dbrirohmeoa. ^ 

LatmV&i alfio^^or a great part of the thirteeiOih asd fourteen^ 
e^turies, the osoa} laa^oage of the lasKr, at loast in mtbg, 
There^ may, indeed, be some donbt perhaps as to the Charter of 
Jolm. If is ns^iallyfgiven in Latin ; but there is also a French 
text first published in the first edition of D’Acheiy’s Spicile^um 
(1653-57), xii. d73, dsc., which there is some reason tbr believifig 
to be the ori^nal. An attentive critical exaxiination of the 
iS:ench and Latin together/* says Mr Luders, “will induce 
any person capable of making it to think several cliapters of the 
latter translated from the former, and not*^ originally composed in 
Latin/** Yet the Capitula, or articles on which the Groat 
Charter is founded, are known to us only in Latin. And all the 
other charters of liberties are in that language. So is* every 
statute do^’mto the year 1275. The first that is in French is the ' 
Statute of Wfistminster the First, passed in that year, the 3rd, of 
'Edwaxd I. Throughout the remainder of the reign of Edward 
they aro sometimes in Latin, sometimes in French, but more 
frequently in the former language. The French b^omes more 
frequent in the time of Edward 11., and is almost’ euclusivoly 
used in thaf of Edward III. and Hichard II. Still there art' 
statutes in Latin in the sixth and eighth years of the last-me 1 - 
tioned king. It is not improbable that, 'from the accession of 
Edward I., the practice may have been to draw up eveiy, statute 
in both languages. Of 'the law treatises, Braoton . (about 1265) 
andFleta (about 1285) are in Latin; Britton (about 1280) ana 
the Miroir des Justices (about 1320), in Frem^h. 

Latin was not only uio language in which all the scholastio 
divines and philosophers wrote, but was also employed by all 
writers on geometry, astronomy, chemistry, medicine, eand the 
other branches of mathematical and natural science. / All the 
works of Roger Bacon, for example, are in Latin; and it is 
worth noting that, although by no means a writer of classical 
purity, this distinguished ctidtivator of scionaa is stifll one of the 
most correct writers of his time. He was indeed not a less 
sealous indent of literature than of science, nor less anxioos 
the improvement of the one than of the other; acenstomed lum-< 
self to read the works of Arastotle in the original Greek, he 
denouabes as ipischievous impositions the vh*etched Latin trans* 

* • Traeis mi the Law and Histoiy of England |181^/p. S93w B'Aoheqi^a 
iFreneh Wxt may also be read in a xnotb common book, Jobnra> Hwtoiy,nf 
Magna OutrtB, 2nd edit (1772\ jpp. 182-234. » w ’ ^ 
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. litibns by which alooe they were, known to the generality of hi$ 
contemporaries : he warmly recommends the study of ^ammar 
^d the aadent hb^^es generally ; and deplores &e little 
attention to the Onent4 tongues in particular, of which he 
siays tberp were not in nis time more than three or four fersous « 
an Western Europe who knew anything* };fc is remarkable that 
,the ehpst strenuous effort made within the pi^sent period to 
reyive the ii;udy of this last-mentioned leamipg proceeded from 
another emiuei^t cultivator of natural science* the famous Bay- 
xnond Lully, naif philosopher,, half quack, as it has been the 
fashion to regard him. Jt was at lus instigation that Clement V,, 
in 1311 , with the approbation of the Council of Vienne, published 
a constitution, ordering that professors of Greek, Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Chaldaic should be established in the universities of 
Paris,. Oxford, Bologna* and Salamanca. He had, more than 
twenty years before, urged the same measure upon Honorius IV., 
and its adoption then was only prevented by the deSth of that 
pope. After all, it is doubtful if the papal ordinSnco was ever ♦ 
carried into effect. There were, however, professors of strange, 
or foreign, languages at Paris a few years after this time, as 
appears fipn? an epistle of Pope John XXII. to his legate there 
jn 1325, in which the latter is enjoined to keep watch over the 
scud professors, lest they should iu,tix>duce any dogmas as strange 
as the languages they taught.* 

Many additional deUils are collected by Warton in bis 
Pissermtion on the Introduction of JL^earning into England. 
He is inclined to think that many Greek manuscripts found 
their way into Euppe from Constantinople in the time of the 
Crusades. “ Robert Grosthead, bishop of Lincoln,*’ he proceeds, 

“ an umversal^ scholar, and no less conversant in polite lettei*8 
than thj^ most abstiTise soiences, cultivated and patronized the 
study of^he GfVeek language. This illustrious prelate, who is 
. said to have composed almost tw# hundred books, read lectures 
in the school of the Fiunciscan friars at Oxford about the year 
1230. He tiftinslat^d Dionysius the*Areopagite and Damascenus 
^nto Li-tin. He greatly feicilitated the knowledge of Greek by 
a^aa^ation of Suidas’s Lexicon, a book in high repute among 
the lower Greeks, and at that time almost a recent compilation. 
He promoted John of * Basingstoke to the archdeaconry of 
Leicester, chiefly beSaus^ be was a Greek scholar, and possessed 
many G^ek manpiscripts, which ho is said to have brought from 
Atli^ into England, r He entei-lained, as a domestic in hil 
ichelas, chaplain of the abbot of St. Albans, sumamed 
..T Crerier, Hist, de TUniv. de Paris, ii. 112, 227. 
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itom his uncommon proficiency in Opeek ; and by Ms 
Ikssisfimce be trfinslated from. Ureok into Latin tbe testaments of 
tbO patrjarclis. Grosthead had lilmoet iupimed the 

densnre of excoxomnnication for prefening a complaint to the 
pope t]mt most of the opulent benefice^ in England weie oocu^ 
pied by Italians* But the practice, although notoriously founded 
on the monopOlizinl and arbitrary spirit of papal imposition, 
and a manifest ^^act of injustice to the English clergy, probably 
contributed to introduce many learned foi^eigners into England, 
and to propagate philological literatuie.”* ■** BiShop Grosthead,” 
Warton adds, ** is also said to Have been profoundly skilled in 
the Hebrew language. AVilliam the Conqueror peraiitted tp'eat 
numbers of Jews to come over from i\ouen, and to^settle in 
England, about the year 1087. Their multitude soon increased, 
and they spread themselves in vast bodies throughout ipost of 
the cities and capital towns in England, where they built syna- 
gogues. Sphere were fifteen hundred at York about the year 
> 1189. At Bury in Suffolk is a very complete remain of a Jewish 
synagogue of stone, in the Norman style, large and magnificent. 
Hence it was that many of tlio learned English ecclesiastics of 
those times became acquainted with tlieir l^oks %d language. 
In the reign of William Eufus, at Oxford the Jew^ were re- 
markably numerous, and bad^ acquired a considerable projierty; 
and some of their rabbis were permitted to open a school in Aio 
university, where they instnicted not only their own people, 
but many Christian students, in the Hebrew literature, about the 
year 1054. Within two hundred years after thei^ admission or 
establishment by the Conqueror, they were banished the king- 
dom. This circumstance was highly favourable to the circulation 
of their learning in England. The suddenness of theii' dis- 
mission obliged tliem, for present subsistence, anb other reasons, 
to sell their moveable goods of all kinds, among \s'hich ^eie large 
quantities of Eabbinical boo^si The monks in various parts 
availed themselves of the distribution of these treasures. At 
Huntingdon and Stamford ;bhcre was a prodigiousi sale of their 
effects, containing immense 'stores of Hebrew manuscri})ts^ which 
were immediately purchased by Gregory of Huntingdon^ prior 
of the abbey of Eamsoy. Gregory speedily became an adept in 
,the Hebrew, by means of the§e viuable acquisitions, wjuwi he 
bequeathed to his monastery about the year 1250. Other mem- 
bers of the same convent, in comequence of these advantages, 
fxe said to have been equal proficienti( in tire same language^ 
aoon after the death of f rior Gregory ; amongo whom i^ere 
* Hist, of Eng. Poet, i, cxxxY. 
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Iblwrt Dodfotd, librarian of Eamsey, and Laurence Holbeck, 
1^0 compiled a Hebrew Lexicon. At Oxford, great multitudes 
of tbeir books fell infe the bands of Eoger Bacoi), or wer# bought 
by bis bretbifcn, the Franciscan friais of that university.”* The 
general expulsion of the Jews from England did not.take^place 
. rill the year 1290, in the teign of Edward but they^ad been 
repeatedly subjected to sudden violence, bo5i frobu the populace 
and from thoigovernment, before that giand catiasri^phe. 


Last Age of the French Language England. 

The French langua^, however, was still in common use 
among u^ down to the latter part of the reign of Edward 111. 
It is well remarked by Pinkerton that we are to date the ces- 
sation of the general use of French in this country from the 
breaking out of ** the inveterate enmity ” between the twQ 
nations in the reign of that king.f lligden, as we have seen, 
writing before this change had taken place, tells u? that French 
was still in his day tlie language which the children of gentle- 
men were taught to speak from their cradle, and the only 
language tiia* was allowed to be used by boys at school ; the 
e|[ect of which was, that even the country people generally 
unj^erstood it and affected its use. nThe tone, liowevcr, in which 
this is stated by Higdon indicates that the public feeling hail 
already begun to sot in against these customs, and that, if they 
still kej^t their ground from use and wpnt, they, had lost their 
hold upon any 'firmer or surer stay. Accordingly about a quarter 
of a centuiy^ or thirj^y years later Iiis translator Trevisa finds it 
necessary to subjoin the following explanation or correction 
“ 'Ibis manor vjas my die yused tofore the first moreyn [before 
the first jpurram or plague, which happened in 1349 ], and is 
siththe soji del? [somewhat | ychauiigide. jfor John Comw^aile, 
a maistcr of gramcr, chauugfde thcAore [learning] in gramer scole 
and construction of [from] Frensch into Englisoh, and llichard 
Penoricho leiHed tl^t manor techin^of him, and other men of 
Pencricho, So that now, the yere of owre Lord a thousand thre 
hundred foure score and fy vo, of the socunde King Kychard after 
the Conquest nyne, in alle the gramer scoles of England children 
leveth Frensch, and constfoeth andlemeth an [in] Englisch, and 

• ISist of Eng, Poet, ^ 

t Essay on the Ougin of Scotish Poetry, prefixed to Ancient ScotJsh 
Po^s, 178ti, vol. i. p. Txiii. ^me curious rcnuiiKa upon the poculiw political 
which England was held to stand in itslntion to Fjimcc in tlic first 
rei^ aitCT the Conquest may be read in Ciale's Preface to his Scriptores 
Qumdedm. 
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bav^ thereby avauntage in oon [one] side and dessTaunta^ in 
anomer. Her [theirj avaunts^ is» thac thei lemeth her [weir] 
granier<1n<^lasBe tyine than children were wdnt to do; desavann- 
tago is, that now childi^n of gramor H<;ole kunne^ [know] no 
more ^iVonsch than can her lifte [knows their left] heelo ; and 
that is harm for hem [them], and [iQ thoi schul jMsso the see and 
travailo in str&ige loudes, and in many other places also. « Also 
gentilmen haveth now mych ylefte for to ieche her [their] chil- 
dren Fxensch.^’* • • •> 

A few years before this, in 1382 (the 36th <5f Edward 
was pasb^ the statute ordaining that all pleas pleaded in the 
king's courts diould bo pleaded in the English language, and 
entered and enrolled in Latin ; the pleadings, or oral arguments, 
till now having been in French, and the eni-olincnts of the 
judgments sometimes in French, sometimes in Latin. The 
reasons Assigned for this change in the preamble of the act are : 
“ Becaus^ it is often showed to the king by the prelates, dukes, 
earls, l>aron5. and all the commonalty, of the gieat mischiefs 
which have happened to divere of the realm, because the laws, 
customs, and statutes of this lealm be not commonly holdeu and 
kept in the same realm, for that they bo pleaded^sjicwed, and 
judged in the French tongue, which is much unknown in the 
said realm, so that the peoplc^hich do impload, or bo impleaded, 
in the king's court, and in the courts of other, have no kn6w-. 
ledge nor understanding of tliat which is said for them or against 
them by their sergeants^ and other pleaders ; and that lellsonably 
the said laws and customs the rather shall be perceived and 
known, and better understood, in tho tongue used in the said 
realm, and by «o much ovory man of the said n'jilra may the 
bettor govern himself without offending t)f the law, and the 
better keep, save, and defend his heritage and possessions ; and 
in divers regions and countries, where 1h»* Rin^’ tho nobles, and 
Other of tho said realm have govonianee and full right 

is done to every person, because that their laws and customs be 
learned and used in the tongue of the country." •« 

Yet, oddly enough, this very statute (of which we have heie 
quoted the old .translation) is in French, which, whatever might 
be the case with the great body of the people, continued down 
to a considerably later date than this to the mother-tongue of 
our Eormun royal famil}’, and probably also thtif generally 
spoken at court and at least in the upper house of parliament, 
llitson assorts that there is no instance in which Heniy HI. is 
< • As quoted by Tyrwhitt, from Harl. MS, 1900, in Essay bn TiangoagSb 
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ksLOwn to have exprej^sed himself in English. ** King Edward I. 
generally/* he continues, “ or, according to Andrew of WynWn, 
obnstantiy, spoke th^ Fienoh language, both iq the cf>uftcii and 
in the held, Aany of hif^ sayings in that idiom ^ing recorded by 
our old historians. When, in the council at Korham, in k£91-2, 
Anthony Beck had, as it is said, proved t(^ihe king, J)y reason 
and eiogn^oe, that Bruce was too dangerous a heighbonr to be 
king of bcotland, bis Majesty replied, Far U sang de dieu, vous aves 
him mhuntl, and accoidingly adjudged the crown to Baliol ; of 
whom, refusing lo obey his summons, he afterwards said, A cs fol 
felon tel folia fais? S*il ne voult ventr d nous, nous via, (Irons d hi,* 
There is but one insta^pe of his speaking English ; ivluch was 
when the^reat sultan sent ambassadors, after his assassination, 
to protest that he had no knowledge of it. Those, standing at a 
distance, adored the king, iu*one on the ground ; and Edward said 
in English {in Anglicoy, You^ indeed, adore, but you little hoe, rm, 
Kor understood they his words, because they spoke to him by an 
interpi'eter.j' King Edward if., likewise, who marned a French 
princess, used himself the French tongue. Sir Heniy Spelman 
had a manuscript, in which was a piece of poetry entitled De le 
roi Edmrd y fz m Edward, le chanson qu*U fist mestnes, which Lord 
Ojjford was uniyjquainted with. His son ISdward III. always 
wr^te his letters or despatches in French, as we find them pre- 
served by Bohert of Aveshury ; and in the early part of his reign 
even the Oxford scholai’s w’ore confined in conversation to Latin 
or Frendh.J .... There is a single in^ftance preserved of this 
monarches use of the English language. He appeared in 1340 in 
a touiTiament at Canterbury with a white swan for his impress, 
and the following motto embroidered on his shield : — 

Hay, hay, the wythe swan ! 

By Codes soul 1 am thy man!§ 

Lewis Beaumont, bishop of Durham, 1317, imderstood not a 
word of either Latin or English. In reading the hull of his 
appointment, which had l^en taught to spell for sever^ days 
Ifefore, Ije stumbled upon tbe word metropditice, which he in vain 
endeavpured to pronounce; and, having hammered over it a 

' • For these two speeches, th^ latter of which, by-the-by, he points as if h« 
did not underatand it, Bitson quotes fiio Ssotichronicon (Forduii), ii. 147, 15C. 

t For this anecdote Kitton qttotes Hemingford (in Gale), p. ♦ 

t The authority for tliis last statement is a note in Warton’s Hist, of Eng. 
Poet.i.6(odit.ofl82l). * 

§ " See “Wartoy’s Hist, of dng. Poet, ii. 251 (i. 86, in edit, of 1824\ H^hrtd 
anotMbr,#l| is as it is;' and may have liad*a third, *Ha St. Edward 1 Ha 
St. Oe^ge.' ” * 
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tim^ at last aried cmt^; i|L bia ffiU)tber toagoa^ 
p<mr . ^7 Par Set;^ L(m^ H m Ju poB (mim qui c(^ p(irik m, 
98criN(.* t llie fix^ instanae of the English flangnage whidbi 3Sx4 
Tyrwhitt had di^vered in the parlimentaiy priSbeadiags 
tlie ot^TifeBsion of Thoinaa^ Duke of Gfeuoester^ in 1398. He 
mighty however, h^ve met with a petition of the mercers of 
London fen jeiha earlier (Bat, Pad. iii. 225)^ The oldest 
instrument produced by fiymer is dated 1368 (vii. £23) ; but aa 
indenture in the same idiom betwixt thoi abbot and convent of 
Whitby, and Bpbert the son of John Bustard, ^ted at York in 
1343,t is the earliest known.”j: 


Rb-ebieboenoe op the Engush as a Liteeaby Tongue, 

^ French metrical reimanoes and other psetiy, accordingly, cob- 
. tinned to* be written in England, and in many instances by 
Englishmen/ throughout the thirt^nth and fourteenth centuries, 
Down to the end of the twelfth century verse was pmbably 
the only form in which romances, meaning originally any oom> 
positions in the Romance or French language, themany namtive 
compositions whatever, weic written ; in the thirteenth, a few 
may have appeared in prose; but before the close of the 
fourteenth prose had Ijccome the usual form in t£hich^.silch 
works were produced, and many of the old metrical romances 
had been recast in thfc new shape. The early French prose 
romances, however, do not, like their inetncal predecessors, 
belong in any sense to the literature of this countiy : many of 
them were no doubt generally read for a time in England as well 
as in France ; but we have no reason for l>elieviTig that any of 
them were primarily addressed to , tiie English publip. or were 
wriiten in England or by English subjects, and even auriiig the 
brief space t£it tbe^ contint^d popular they seem to have been 
regarded as foreign importations. 

fWthe last fifty years ofi the fourteenth century, however, the 
Frendi language had been rapidly losing the position it hasd 
held among us from the middfe of the eleventh, and beaming 
among idl classes in ikigland a foreign tongue. To the festi- 

* *itabert de Otaystanes, Anglia Sacra,«l 761— ‘Take it aa said I Bijr 
Si Lewis, be was not veiy civil who wrote this word here.' ** 
t *• Charlton's History of Whitby, 247.” 

% Bheertatikm on Bomaaoo and BOnstrelsy, p^. lxxT.-lxxxvi. We hate ndt 
fiioti^t it Jmes^my to preserve JUtsou's peculiar spelling, adepiedi fqjpoiss^fiy, 
cm no joinciple except that of deviating fiom the established usage. 
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iO 0 Xiw. 6 bof 1 rG;p^tio 6 d, of Higden writing immediately b^ore 
t|be:€M)ml^^ this change, ahd of Trevisa after it had 

hoen going on: lior. a quarter of a centQiy,.may*b#added 
what (^noef'writes, pipbamy within ten years after ihe date 
(1385) which Trevisa ejwressly notes as that of his statement. 
In the Prologue to his T^tament of Love, % prose worh, which 
seems* have been far advanced, if not finished in 1392* the 
great father sof our English poetry, speaking of those Of his 
ooxmtrymen whcL stills persisted in writing French verse, ex- 
presses himself thus : — “ Certes there ben some that speke thyr 

E oysy mater in Frenche, of whyche speche the French® men 
aye as good a fantasyo ^ we have in bearing of French mennes 
Englyshe.** And afte^rards ho adds, ** Let, then, clerkes 
endyten in Latyn, for they have the pi-opeiiye in science and the 
knowing® in that facultye, and Jette Frenchmen in theyr 
Frenche also endytc the}^: queynt termes, for it is kjmdly 
[natural] 4o theyr mouthes ; and let us shewe our ^lasyes in 
sucho wordes as we leameden of our dames tonge.” French, it 
is evident from this, although it might still be a common acquire- 
ment among the higher classes, had ceased to be the mother- 
tongue of agy class of Englishmen, and was only known to those 
to^hom it was taught by a master. So, the Prioress in the 
Cai^erbnry Tales, although she could speak French “ ful fayre 
and feiisly,” or neatly, spoke it only 

• “After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe, 

For Frenche of Paris was to hire flier] unknowe.^t 

From this, as from many other passages in old writers, we leam 
that the French taught and spoken in England had, as was indeed 
inevitable, becoi^e a coiTupt dialect of the language, or at lelUt 
very diffes^gnt irom the French at Paris. But, as the foreign 

* See Tyrilliitt's Account of the Walks of Clmucer, prefixed to his 
Glossary. 

t It is impossible to believe with Sir Harris Nicolas, in his otherwise very 
doar and judicious^Life oibQhaucer {6vo. Bond! 1843 ; additional note, p. 142), 
thilt Ctiauqier perhaps hora meant to intimate that the prioress could not 
i^edk Fr^h at all, on the ground that the expression ** French of Stn^ord- 
ttt-Bow” is used in a tract published in 1586 ; Feme's Blazon of Gentrie), to- 
describe the language of English jimnldir. In tlie first place tlie phrase is not 
there “ a colloquial paraphraso lot EwjUslif’ hut for tlie mixed French and 
English, or, as it might be V'gaiHed, Anglicized or corrupted French, hf ora 
heralds. But. at any rate, can it bo supposed for a moment that Oboucer 
would take ad rouudabdut aniT fantastic a way as this of telling his readers 
so ishupyi A fact, iw tiiat his prioress could speak her native tonjpe ? He 
would tieuei^To spent tliree wor^ upon su^h a matter, much less thred 
hues. 
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toD^ kfi hoU mid declined in ptaity, th^ cM Teulcado 
epeed^of tlie native popnlation^ bjthe sente civoninff 

fitane# and copree of events which check^ and depi^si^ its 
nval^ end having at last^ after going through a jfStxSdBS almost 
dissolution and putre^ustiony l^^n to assume a new oiganiza- 
tion, gisdually reoqg^ered its ascendancy. 

We have already eicamined the first revolution w^ioh the 
language underwent, and endeavoured to explain the m^ner in 
which it was brought about. It consisted in ^he disintegration 
of tliO grammatical system of the language, and the conversion of 
it from an infiectional and 63mthctio into a comparatively non« 
inflected and analytic language. The^vocabula^, or w£at we 
may call the substance of the language, was not changed; that 
remained still purely Ootliic, as it always had been ; only the 
old form or structure was broken up or obliterated. There was 
no mixture or infusion of any foreign element; the language 
was as ft were decomposed, but was not adulterated, and the 
process of decomposition may be regarded as having been mainly 
the work of the eleventh centuiy, and as having been begun by 
the Danish Conquest and consummated by the Moman. 

This first revolution which the language undeW^nt is to be 
carefully distinguished from the second, which was brought 
about by the combination of the native with a foreign element, 
and consisted essentially in the change made in the vocabulary 
of the language by the introduction of numerous terms borrowed 
from the French. Of this latter innovation we find little trace 
till long after the completion of the former. For nearly two 
centuries after the Conquest the English seems to have been 
spoken and written (to the small extent to which it was written) 
with scarcely any intermixture of Norman. 7 t only, xn fact, 
began to receive such intermixture after it cam^ to bq. adopted as 
tbe speech of that part of the nation which h^^ previously 
spoken French. And this adoption was plainly the cause of the 
intermixture. So long as it remained the language only of those 
who had bceU accustomed to speak it fro^n their infanc^^ and * 
who had never known any other, it might have gradually beooi^e 
diaiogedin its internal organization, but it could scaroelyoacquire 
any additions from a foreign source. What should have tempted 
the Saxon peasant to substitute a Nohnan teim, upon any occa- 
sion, for the word of the same meanifig wfth v/hdeh the language 
of his ancestors supplied him ? As for things and oooasiimjB for 
which new names were necessary, they must have come 
paratively little in his way ; and, when they did, the «apah 0 itm 
of his pative tongue were sufSoient to furnish him with appro 
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jmate forms of expression fmm. its Own resources. The comip- 
tion of the Unglisn hy the mtermixturo of French vocables ipust 
have proceeded from those :whose original language was |^ench, 
and ’ivho vere in habits of constant intercounse willi Trench 
oustoms, Fren& literatuae, and everything else that was French, 
at ^e same time that they, occasionally at least, spoke Ei^lish. 
And this supposition is in perfect accordance with the historical 
fact. *89 long as the English was the language of only a paif of 
the nation, end the French, as it were, st niggled with it for 
mastery, it I'emaiged uftadulterated ; — when it became the speech 
of the whole people, of the higher classes as well as of the lower, 
then it lost its old Teutonic purity, and received a larger alien 
admixture from the aJienJips through which it passed. Whether 
this was a fortunate circumstance, or tl^ reverse, is another 
question. It may just bo remarked, however, that the English, 
if it had been left to its own spontaneous and unassisted deve> 
lopment, would probably have assumed i chamctcr r^embling 
lather that of the Dutch or the Flemish than that of Jihe German 
of the present day. 

The commencement of this second revolution, which changed 
tlie very substance of the language, may most probably bo dated 
from a^iit^he middle of the thirteenth century, or about a 
oeigtury and a half after the completion of the first, which affected, 
not«the substance or vocabulary of the language, but only its 
form or grammatical s^^stom. 


Second English: — 

OOMMdkLY CALLED 

i The chief remains tliat we have of English verse for the first 
two centui^js afjgr the Conquest have been enumerated by Sir 
Frederic Madden in a comprehensive paragiftiph of his valuable 
Introduction to the romance of H&velock, which we will take 
Wve to transcribe : — “ The notices by which we are enabled to 
tr^e the rise dt our^axon poetry frofii the Saxon period to the 
end of the twelfth century are few and scanty. We may, indeed, 
comprise ^em all in the Song of Canute recorded by the monk 
of My [Hist. Elyens. p. 60^ apud Gale], who WTOto about 1166 ; 
the woras put into the mouth of Aldred archbishop of York, 
who died in 1069 [VV. Malfiiesb. de Gest. Pontif. 1. i. p. 271] ; 
the verses ascribed tto St*Godrio, the heimit of Finchale, who 
died in 1170 [Hits. Biblidfer. Poet.] ; the few lines preserved by 
XiambardoTLndt/amdon attributed to thb same period [Hits. Ano. 
Songs, Diss, p. xxviii.] ; and the prophecy said to have been setup 
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ton^e lost its hold and declined in purity, the old Teutonlo 
Hpeeolii, of the native population^ favoured by the same circuni- 
etanc# and copii’se of events which check^ and depressed its 
rival, and having at last, after going through a ^ocosa almost 
of diiiolution and putrefaction, ^gun to assume a new oiganiza- 
tion, gr%dually recc^vered its ascendancy. 

AVe have already examined the first revolution which the 
language underwent, and endeavoured to explain the manner in 
which it was brought about. It consisted in Jjie disintegration 
of the grammatical system of the language, and the conversion of 
it from an inflectional and synthetic into a compaiatively non- 
inflected and analytic language. The^ vocabulary, or what wo 
may call the substance of the language, was not chauged ; that 
remained still purely Gothic, as it ahrays had been ; only tho 
old form or structure was broken up or obliterated. There was 
no mixture or infusion of any foreign element; the language 
was as ft were decomposed, but was not adulterated, and the 
process of decomposition may be regarded as having been mainly 
the work of the eleventh century, and as having been begun by 
the Danish Conquest and consummated by tho Norman. 

This first revolution which tho language undeWjjnt is to bo 
carefully distinguished from the second, which was brougjjit 
about by the combination of the native w’itli a foreign element, 
imd consisted essentially in tho change made in the vocabulary 
of the language by the introduction of numerous terms borrowed 
from the French. Of this latter innovation we find little traoo 
till long aftei- the completion of the former. For nearly two 
centuries after the Conquest the English .seems to have been 
spoken and written (to the small extent to which it was written) 
with scarcely any intermixture of Nonnan. Jt only, in fact, 
began 1o receive such intermixture after it cam j. to be^adopted as 
the speech of thatr part of the nation which had, previously 
spoken French. And this adoption was plainly trie cause of the 
intermixture. So long as it remained the language only of those 
who had been accustomed to speak it th^r infancy, and ' 
who had never known any other, it might have gradually heooifie 
changed in its internal organization, but it could soarcely»acquiro 
any additions from a foreign source. What should have tempted 
the Saxon peasant to substitute a Nofman tei-m, upon any occa- 
sion, for the word of the same meaniflg with v/hich the language 
of his ancestors supplied him ? As foy things and occasions for 
which new names were necessary, they must have come com- 
paratively little in his way ; and, when they did, •che aapahilities 
of his pativo tongue were sufiScient to furnish hipi with appro 
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iniate forms of expression from ite own resources. The corrup- 
tion of the English by the intermixture of French vocables yiust 
have proceeded from those whose original language was French, 
and who were in habits of constant intercounse wi^ f'rcnch 
customs, Frenth literatuie, and everything else that was French, 
at the same time that they, occasionally at least, spoke English. 
And this supposition is in perfect accordance with the historical 
fact. "Stt long as the English was the language of only a part of 
the nation, and the French, as it were, struggled with it for 
mastery, it remained uftadulterated ; — when it became the speech 
of tlie whole people, of the higher classes as well as of the lower, 
then it lost its old Teutonic purity, and received a larger alien 
admixture from the alienjlips through which it passed. Whether 
this was a fortunate circumstan(;e. or thp reverse, is another 
question. It may just be rcmaiked, however, that the English, 
if it had been left to its own spontaneous and unassisted deve- 
lopment, would probably have assumed d character rqpembling 
rather that of the Dutch or the Flemish than that of,tho Gennaii 
of the present day. 

The commencement of this second revolution, which changed 
the ver)” substance of the language, may most probably bo dated 
from about *tLo middle of the thirteenth C(‘utury, or about a 
cet|tury and a half after the completion of the first, which uffectetl, 
nottthe substance or vocabulary of the language, but only its 
foim or grammatical sj’steni. 


Second English: — 

OOMMdh’LY CALLED 8EMJ-SAX0N. 

\ The chief renmins that we have of English verso for the first 
two centuHfcs a%r tlic Conquest have been enumerated by Sir 
Frederic Madden in a comprehensive pamgrti]")!! of his valuable 
Introduction to the romance of lUlvelock, wliich wo will take 
leave to transcribe : — “ The notices by which we are enabled to 
trace the rise ot our^axon poetry froiSi the Saxon period to the 
end of the twelfth century are few and scanty. Wg may, indeed, 
comprise them all in the Song of (’anute recorded by the monk 
of Ely [Hist. Elyens. p. 50^ apud Gale], who wTote about 1166; 
the woi^s put into the mouilx of Aldred archbishop of York, 
who died in 1069 [VV. Alalfiiesb. de Gest. Tontif. 1. i. p. 271] ; 
the verses ascribed #10 SU Gcnlric, the honnit of Finchale, who 
died in 1170 [Kits. Biblid^. J’oet]; the few lines preserved by 
liamlmrdo^ndtJamden attributed to tht; same period [Bits. Ano. 
Songs, Diss. p, xxviii.] ; and the prophecy said to have been set up 
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^ * * 
at Here in the year 1189, as recorded by Benedict Abbas, Hogei* 
Ho-^en, and the Chronicle of Lanercost [Hits. Metr. Horn. Biss, 
p. Ixadii.]. To the same reign of Henry IJ. are to be assigned 
the me^riWl compositions of Layamon [MS. Cott. Cal. A, ix, and 
Otho C. xiiL,] and Orm [MS. Jnn. 1], a^d also the legends of St. 
Katlforine, Margaret, and St. Jnlian [MS. Bodl. 34], with 
some fw Olliers, ^rom which we may learn with tolerable 
accuracy the state of the language at that time, and its gradual 
formation from the Saxon to the shape it subsequently assumed. 
From this period to the middle of the‘ next., centuiy nothing 
occurs to which we can affix any certain date ; but we shall pro- 
bably not en- in ascribing to that intci*val the poems ascribed to 
John do Guldevorde [MSS. Cott. Cal. A ix., Jes. Coll. Oxon. 29], 
the Biblical History^ [MS. Bennct Cant. R. 11] and Poetical 
Paraphrase of the Ps^ms [MSS. Cott. Vesp. D. vii., Coll- Bonn. 
Cant O. 6, Bodl. 921] quoted by Warton, and the Moral Ode 
published by IIickes*^[MSS. Digby 4, Jes. Coll. Oxon. 29]. 
Between tb^ years 1244 and 12.58, we know, was written the 
versification of part of a meditation of St. Augustine, as proved 
by the age of the prior who gave the MS. to the Durham Library 
[MS. Eccl. Bun. A. iii. 12, and Bodl. 42]. Soon after this time 
also were composed the earlier Songs in Hitson anC^*P«ercv (1204), 
with a few more pieces wliich it is unnecessary to particular^e. 
This will bring us to the close of Henry IlJ.’s reign and begin- 
ning of bis successor’s, the period assigned by our poetical 
antiquaries to the n)mances of Sir IVistrem,- Kyng and 

Kyng Alesaunder.” * o 

The verse that has been preserved of the song composed by 
Canute as be was one day rowing on the ,Nen, while the holy 
music came floating on the air and along the water from the choir 
of the neighbouring minster of Ely — a song which we are told 
by the historian continued to his day, aftej; tlic^apse of a 
century and a half,vto be a universal popular favourite t — is very 
nearly such English as wasVritten in the fourteenth century. 
This interesting fragment properly falls to be given as the first 
of onr specimens : — ‘ * 

Meric sinijren the miineches biiinen Eljr 
'Jha Cnut (Jhing rew there by; 

Roweth, cuihtcs, noer the laijit, 

And here we thes muneches saeng, 

• The Ancient Englisli Bomance of Havtflok tljp Dane; Introduction, 
p. xlix. Wo have transferred the refcrenecB# inclosed in brackets, from the 
bottom of the page to the text^ ^ 

t Qua nsque hodie in choris pnblice cfintantur, et in proverffiis memo- 
aniur. 
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That is, literall3%-— 

Meny (sweetly) snng the monks within Ely 
That (wliftn) Cnute &ng rowed thereby : 

knights, near the land, 

And hear we^hese monks* song. 

Being in verse and in rhyme, it is probably that the ^oids aic 
reported in their original form j they cannot, at anlj^ rate, be mucli 
altered. * 

The not very ^lerioal address of Archbishop Aldred to Ursiis 
Earl of Worcester, who refused to take down one of hjs castles 
the ditch of which encroached upon a monastic churchyard, con- 
sists, as i-ejKjited by \)|illiaiu of Malmesbury (who hy-the-by 
praises it<i elegance) of only tw^o short lines : — 

I latest thon* Urae? 

Have tliou OocTs curse. 

The hymn of St. Godric has more of an antique diameter. It 
is thus given by Bitson. who professes to luive collated the Koval i 
MS. 5 F. vii., and tlio Harleian MS. 322, and refers also to Matt. 
Parisiensis Ilistoria, pp. 119, 120, edit. 1640, and to (MS. Cott.) 
Jsero IX. • 

8aiute Marie [clane') vjrdnc, 

Modcr Jhesu Orisies Nazarene, 

On fo [or fong], schild, help thin Godric, 

On fang bring hegilicli with the in Godes riche. 
iSainie Marie, Christes bur, 
l^laidens clenhad, raoderes flur, * 

Dilic min sinne fw’ seiinenj, rix in mm mod, 
llriiig n\9 to winhe with the selfd God. 

** By tlic asskdance of the Latin versions,” adds Ritson, “ one 
IS cnablcf4 to ^'vc it literally in English, as follows: — Saint 
Mary [chftsto I virgin, mother of Jesus Chrvt of Nazareth, take, 
shield, help thy Godric ; Kike, biing him quickly with thee 
into God’s kingdom. Saint Mary, Ghrist’s chamber, purit}’' of a 
yiaidon, dower of » mother, clestro>^ my sin, i*eign in my mind, 
bring me to dw’oll with the only God.” 

Tw<T other short compositions of tho same poetical eremite are 
much ill the same style, ^ne is a couplet said to have been suug 
to liim by the spirit or ghost of his sister, who appeared to him- 
after her death and tlius aSsured him of her happiness : — • 

* That Hightest tliou (art thou called) ? Malinesbuiy s Latin translation t 

is, **yocai'j|ii^ Urwis : huboas Dei niidedictioaem." But the first line seems to 
be iutarfbgative. * 
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Crist and Sainte Marie swa on flcamcl me iledcle 
That ic on this erde ne slide with mine bare fote itreddc. 

AVhich (Bitson translates : — “ Christ and Msir}% thus supported, 
liave me brought; that 1 on earth should not with rny bare foot 
tmd,'/ 

The other is a hymn to St Nicholas : — 

'' Sainte Nicholacs, Oodes drutli, 

Tymhre ns faire scone hits. 

At thi bnrth, at tlii hare. r, 

Sainte Nicholaes, bring ns wel there* 

“ That is,” says Bitson, “ Saint Nicholas, Cod’s lover, build ns a 
fair beautiful house. At thy birth, at bier, Saint Nicholas, 
living us safely tliither,” ^ 

As for the rhymes given by Lambarde and Camden as of the 
twelfth century, they can hardly in the shape in wliidi wo have 
them be C|f any thing like that antiquity : they are, in fact, in 
the ooinmon ^English of the sixteenth century. Lambarde (in 
liis Dictionary' of England, p. 3(>) tells us that a mhhlo of Flem- 
ings and Normans brmight over in 117d by' Kobert Earl of 
Leicester, when they .were assembled on a liqath near St, 
Edmonds Bury’, “ fell to dance and sing, 

lloinic Wylikin, hopiic Wyllykin, 

Iiiglaiid is ihyrie and inync, &c.” 

C’amden’s story is that ITugh Bigott, Earl of Norfolly in the 
reign of Stephen used to. boast of the impregnable strength of his 
castle of Bungey after this fashion : — 

“ \V<Te T in my castle of Bungey, ‘■ 
lT];oii the river of Waveney, 

1 -would ne care for the king of Cockcfiey.” • 

What Sir Frederick Madden describes as “ thv; ]>i o^liccy said 
to have been set up at Here iij they’ear 1181) ” is given by Bitson 
as follows : — 

Whan thu sees in Here hert yreret, » 

Tliari snleii Engles in three he ydelet : 

That an into Yrland al to late waae, 

That other into Puille mid prude hileve, 

The thridde into Airhahen hc»d all wreken drechegen. 

Those ‘ lines, which he calls a “ specimen of English poetry, 
apparently of the same age ” (the latter part of- the 12th century'), 

' Bitson says arc preser^'ed by Benedictus Abbas, by Hoveden, and 
by the Chronicle of Laneicost; and ho professes *to tiiem, 
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and the account by which they are introduced, fi-oin “the 
former,” by which he means tJie first of the three. But in truth 
the verses do not ocour as he has printed them in apy^of the 
places to whiejj ho refers. And there is no grouild for supposing, 
thet they were ever inscribed or set up upon any liouse at 
“ Here or elsewhere. W hat is said both by Benedict and 
IToveden (who employ nearly the same woMs) is simfly that 
the fi^iw) of a hart was set upon the pinnacle of the liouse, in 
order, as was believed, that the pvoj>hecy contained in the verses 
might be accomplislit*d— which prophecy, wo are told im- 
mediately before, had been found engraven in ancient charac- 
ters upon stone hibles in the neighbourhood of the place. It is 
clearly intended to be stii(cd that the prophecy was much older 
than the building of the house, and tlie erection of the figure of 
a stag, in the year 1 100. 


The Brut of Layamox. 

Layamon, or, as he is also called, Laweman — for the old cha- 
racter represented in fliis instance by our modem y is really 
only a guttiiral (and by no means either a or a by which it 
is sometimes rendered) — tells us himself that he was a priest, 
and 'that he resided at Eniley, near Badstone, or Bedstone, 
which appe^irs to have been what is now called Arley Begis, or 
Lower A^ey, on the western bank of the Severn, in Worcester- 
shire. lie seems to say that ho was employed in the services of 
tiie church at that place: — “ther he bock radde” (there ho 
l>ook read). And Iboi only additional information that he gives 
us respecting himself is, that his father’s name was Leovenath 
(or Leuca, as it il given in the later of the two texts). 

His Brut^r tjjaonicle of Britain (from the arrival of Brutus 
to the deatU of King (.^adwalader in A.i». 08^^), is in the main, 
though with many addifion.s, a trai*slation of the French Brut 
d’Angleterre of the Anglo-Norman poet Waco, which is itself 
a ^translation, also with considerable additions from other 
sources, of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Latin Historia Britonum, 
which again professes, and probably with truth, to be trans- 
lated from a Welsh or Brctjpu origiuul. Bo that the genealogy 
of the four versions or forms of the •narrative is first, a Celtic 
original, believed to oe now lost ; secondly, the Latin of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth ; thirdly, tho French of Wace ; fourthly, 
the English of Layamon.* The Celtic or British version is of 
unknota*dfflio ; *the Latin is of eaflier, the French of tho 
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latter, lialf of the twelfth century ; and that of Layamon would 
appear to have been completed in the first yeara of the thirteentli. 
We shall encounter a second English trrnshtion from Wace’s 
Frencn before the middle of the fourteentL 

The existence of Layamon's Chronide had long been known, 
but It had attracted very little attention till coinparatively recent 
times. is merely mentioned even by Warton and Tyrwbitf— 
the latter only remarking (in his Essay on the Language and 
Versification of Chaucer), that, “though the gAatest part of 
this work of Layamon lesombles the old Saxcn poetry, without 
rhyme or metre, yet he often intermixes a number of short 
verses of unequal lengths, hut rhyming together pretty exactly, 
and in some places he has imitated not -jnsuccessfully the regular 
octosyllabic measure of his French original.*’ George Ellis, in 
his Specie) ena of the Early English Poets, originally pub- 
lished in 1790, was, we believe, the first to introduce Layamon 
to the general reader, b\^ giving an extract of considerable 
length, with ex]danatory annotations, from what he described 
as bis “ very curious work,” which, ho added, never had been, 
and probably never would be, printed. Subsequently anotlier 
considerable specimen, in every way much morgi carefully and 
learnedly edited, and accompanied with a literal translation 
througliout into the modem idiom, w^as presented by Mr. Gr 36t 
in bis Ilistorj’^ of English Kh}i;hiris, (ii. 113-123). But 
now the whole work has been edited by Sir Frederic Madden, 
for the Society of Antiquaries of L<»ndon, in three volumes 8vo. 
1847. This splendid publication, besides a Literal Translation, 
Notes, and a Grammatical Glossary, contains the Bmt in two 
texts, separated from each other by an interval apparently of 
about half a century, and, whether regarded in reference to 
the philological, to say nothing of the historical, value and 
importance of Layamon’s work, or to the ad'uiiaKa and alto- 
gether satisfactory manner Jn which the old chrooicle is ex- 
hibited and illustrated, may fairly be (haracterized as by far 
the most aoeeptable present that has been made to the ^students 
of early English literature in our day. 

His editor conceives that we may safely assume Layamon’s 
English to bo that of North Worcestershire, the district in which 
he lived and wrote. But this westeyi dialect, he contends, was 
also that of the southern ‘x>art of the island, having in fact 
originated to the south of the Thames, whence, he says, it 
gradually extended itself “ as far as the courses of the Severn, 
the Wye, the Tame, and^ the Avon, and more o): less pervaded 
the counties of Glouoestershiie, AVorcestershirc, Herefordshire, 
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Warwickshire, and Oxfordshire,” — besides proYailing “ throngh- 
otit the channel counties from east to west,” — notwithstanding 
that several of the aotiuties that have been named, and that of 
Worcester effljecially, had belonged esj[)ecially to tlio ^on-Saxon 
kingdom of Mercia. “(The language of Layamon,” he farther 
holds, “ belongs to that transition pen'od in which the gitund- 
work of Anglo-Saxon phraseology and grammait still ♦existed, 
althoifgh giadnally yielding to the influence of the popular 
fonns of spdbch. Wo find in it, as in the later portion of the 
Saxon Chronicle^ mafked indications of a tendency to adopt 
those terminations and sounds which characterise a language 
in a state of change, and which arc apparent also in some other 
branches of the Teutonic tongue.” As showing “ the progress 
made in •the cgurse of two centuries in departing from the 
ancient and purer grammatical forms, as found in Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts,” he mentions “the use of a as an article; — the 
change of the Anglo-Saxon terminations a and an int(4<? and en, 
as well as the disregard of inflexions and gendera; — the mas- 
culine forms giyon tt) neuter nouns in the plural ; — the neglect 
of the feminine terminations of adjectives and pronouns, and 
confusion between the definite and indefinite declensions ; the 
introductioK: *of the preposition to before infinitives, and occa- 
sional use of weak preterites of verbs and participles instead of 
string ; — the consbmt occurrence of eu for on in the plurals of 
verbs, and frequent elision of tho final e ; — together with the 
imcortaio-ty in tho nile for the gOA’^emmont of prepositions.” 
In the earlier text one of the most striking peculiarities is 
what has been termed the nmnatkm^ defined by Sir Frederic 
as “ consisting of the addition of a final n to certain cases of 
nouns and adjectives, to some tenses of verbs, and to several 
other parts of f jioech,” The western dialect, of which both 

texts, and •speqjtdly the earlier, exhibit strong marks, is further 
described m perceptible in the “ lennination^of the present tense 
plural in f/t, and infinitives in i, ie, or y ; tho forms of the plural 
personal pron^ns, /wo, heorn^ Iwom ; the frequent oocuiTence of 
tl^e prefix % before pdfet participles ; tfie use of v for /; and pre- 
valence ef the vowel u for % or y, in such words as dvde, hudde, 
huUiif pHtte^ hare, “ But,” it is added, “ on comparing tho 

two texts carefully together, some remarkable variations are 
apparent in the later, seem to arise, not from its having 

been composed at a more*recent period, but from tho ixiSrusion 
of an Anglian or i'?ortbei*n element into the dialect.” From 
these indications the lejii*nod editor is disposed to tliink that 
the heter tfet ^ may have been composed or transcribed in one 
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of the counties conterminous to the Anglian border, and he 
suggests that “perhaps we might fix on the eastern side of 
Leioest^n^ire as the locality.** » 

One thing in *the English of Layamon that is eminently de- 
servi^ of notice with reference to tlie'‘histoiy of the lan^a^ 
is the very small amount of the French or Latin element that is 
found iif it. ^ Thtf fact itself,*’ Sir F. Madden observes, “ of a 
translation of Wace’s poem by a priest of one of the fnldland 
counties is sufficient evidence how widely the kno"firledge of the 
writings of the troumres was dispersed, and ii would appear a 
natural consequence, that not only the outward form of the 
Anglo-Norman versification, but also tliat many of the terms 
used in the original would bo borrovfed. ’Jhis, how^ever, is 
but true in a very trifling degree, compared with the* extent of 
the work ; for, if we number the w^ords derived from the French 
(oven including some that have come directly from the 
Latin), we do not find in the earlier text of Layamon’s ]K)em so 
many as fifty, several of which were in usage, as appciirs by the 
Saxon Chronicle, previous to the middle of the twelfth centniy. 
Of this number the later text retains about thirty, and adds to 
them rather more than forty which are not found ^ in the earlier 
version ; so that, if we reckon ninety woi*ds of FreiAili origin in 
both texts, containing together more than r)(),800 lines, wo shisll 
be able to form a tolerably correct estimate how little the iSig- 
lish language >vas really affected by foreign converse, even as 
late as the middle of the thirteenth cenfuiy.*** « 

Layamon’s poem extends to nearly 32,250 lines, or more than 
double the length of Wace’s Brut. This may indicate the 
amount of tJie« additions which the English chronicler has 
made to his French original. That, however, is only one, 
though the chief, of several preceding w^ork^: to which he 
professes himself to have been indebted. Ff’e offu account 
is: — 

lie nora tha Englisca hoc 
'J’ha makedt Scint Bcda ; 

An other he nom on Latin^ 
q'ha makede Stjiiite Albin, 

And the feire Austin, 

^’he fiilluht bronte bidei^in. 

Boc he nom tire tbridde^ 

Leide ther aniidden, 


Frefaco xxifi. 
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Tha makctlc a Frenchis clurci 
W^ace was ihoten. 

The #cl contiic wTitcn, 

And lie hoe yef thare aethelei; 
Aelienor^tbe wes Henries quenc, 

Thea heyes kinges, 

Laynxnon leide thcos hoc, 

And Hia leaf wende. 

He heom Icofiicho bi-hoold 
lathe Wni l«o Drihten, 
l^theren lie nom mid fingren, 

And fiede on boo-felle. 

And tha sothe word 
Settc to-^ there, 

And tha thre hoc 
Thrumde to ane. 

That is, literally ; — 

He took the English book 
That Saint Hcde made ; 

Another he took iu Latin, 

That Saint Alhiu made. 

And the lair Austin, 

Tliat baptism brought hither in. 

The third hook he took, 

[And] laid tlajre in midst, 

That made a Frt*nch clerk. 

Wane was [lie] called, 

That well could write, 

And he it gave to the noble 
Eleanor, that was Henry’s i|uecu, 

The high king’s. ^ 

^J.ayamou laid "b(‘fore him] these books 
And the leaves turned. 
i^Ie them lovingly lieheld ; 

Merciful to him iw [t]^e] Lord. 

Feather (i)cn) he twk wdth lingers, 

^ And wrote on lx>ok-skin, 

' And^the true words 
Set together, 

And the three hooks 
Compressed into one. 


His English book vtfes i» doubt tbe translation into the ver- 
naoular tongue, commotjH’ attributed to King Alfred, of Bede’s 
Eeolesiaslio^ History, ^ich Layamon does not setim to have 
kiio\yi to have been originally written in Latin. What he says 
about fiis Latin book is unintelligible. St. Austin died in 
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A.D.J604 ; atid the only Albin of ivhom anything is kno%vn was * 
Albin abbot of St. Austin’s at Canterbnr}’^^ who is mentioned by 
Bede cAie of the persons to whom he was indebted for assist^ 
anee in the conjpijation of his History but he li^ed more^an 
a ceiftuiy after St. Austin (or Augustine). Some Latin chronicle, 
however, Layamon evidently had; and his scholarship, there- 
fore, extended to an acquaintance with two other topgucs in 
addition to the now obsolete classic form of his ow». 

The principal, and indeed almost the only,^ passage in Laya- 
mon’s poem from which any inference can be drawn as to the 
precise time when it was written, is one near the end (p. Rl, 
979-80) in which, speaking of the tax ijalled liome-feoh, liome- 
scot, or Peter-pence, he seems to express a doubt whether it will 
much longer continue to be paid — 

Prihto wat hn longc 

Theo lagen scullcn ilaeste 

(The Loid knows how lung 

The law shall last). 

This his leanied editor conceives to allude to a resistance which 
it appears 'was made to the collection of the tax King John 
and the nobility in the year 1205 ; and that sn]>position, he 
further suggests, may be held to be fortified by the maniur'^in 
which Queen Eleanor, who had retired to Aquitaine on tlio 
accession of John, and died abroad at an advanced age in 1 204, 
is spoken of in the passage quoted above from what we may c^l 
the Preface, written, lio doubt, after the work was finished — 

“ Aolienor, the wes Henries qiicne.” 

The struottire of Layamon’s poem,” Sir Fredenc observes, 

“ consists partly of lines in which the alliterative system of the 
Anglo-Saxons is preserved, and partly of coujplets 6f unequal 
length rhiming together. Many couplets, indeuu, ''occur which 
have both of these forms, whilst others are often met with which 
IKWssess neither. The latter, therefore, must have depended 
wholly on accentuation, or have been corrupted Sa transcription. 
’JTie relative proportion of each of these forms is not to bo ascer- 
tained without extreme difficulty, since the aullior uses them 
eveiywhere intermixed, and slides from alliteration to rliime. or 
from rhime to alliteration, in a mannbr perfectly arbitrary. The 
alliterative portion, however, predominatbs on the whole greatly 
over the lines rhiming together, even ijn/'ludiiig the imperfect or 
assonant terminations, which are veiy frequent.” Mr. Guest, 
Sir Frederic notes, h^ shown by the specimen' which he has 
given with the accents marked In his English lihybhms (ii. 114' 
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124), “ that the rhiming couplets of Layamon are founded on the 
moads of accentuated Anglo-Saxon rhythms of four, five, six, or 
seven accents.” 

Lajfamon’s poetical munt, and^lso his value as an original 
authority, are rated mther high by his editor. His additiolis to 
and amplifications of Wace, we are told, consist in thei earlier 
part o^ the work “ principally of the speeches placed in the 
mouths ot difiiirent personages, which aie often given with quite 
a dramatic effect.” “ Tiie text of Wace,” it is added, “ is enlarged 
throughout, and in^many passages to such an extent, particularly 
after the biith of Arthur, that one lino is dilated into twenty ; 
names of persons and localities are constantly supplied, and not 
unfreqnently interpolations occur of entirely new matter, to the 
extent of more tlian an hundred lines. Layamon often embel- 
lishes and improves on his copy; and the meagre narrative of 
the French poet is heightened by gra])hic touches and details, 
which give him a just claim to be considered, not^as a mere 
translator, but as an original writer.” 


Tine Ormulitm. 

.^jiotber metrical work of coiisidcrffido extent, that known as 
the Ormulum, from Gnu, (u* Ormin, wliich appears to have been 
the name of the writer, has been usually assigned to the same, or 
nearly the*samo age with the Brut of Lay|imon. It exists only 
in a single manuscript, which there is some reason for believing 
to be the author’s autogi’apli, now preserved in the Bodleian 
Library among th^ T)uoks bequeathed by the' great scholar 
Francis Junius, ^^ho appears to liavo purchased it. at the Hague 
in 1050 at jhe sal e of the books of his deceased friend Janus 
Ulitius, or vtPhW» (van Vliet), also an eminent philologist and 
book-collector. It is a folio volume,«consisting of 90 parchment 
leaves, besides 29 others inserted, upon which the poetry is 
written in douMe cqjumns, in a stiff but distinct hand, and 
without division into versos, so that the work had always been 
assuiuoij i.o be .in prose till its metrical character was pointed out 
by Tyrwhitt in his edition of Chaucer’s Canterbuiy Tales, 1775. 
Accordingly no mention is* made ef it by Warton, the first 
volume (rf whose llistofy was published in 1774. But itr had 
previously been rcfe^i-edlu^ by iliekes and others; and it has 
atti-aoted a laige shai’O of tEo attention of all recent investigators 
of the Jiistosjy' of the language. It has bow been printed in full, 
under the title of The Ormulum; Now first edited from the 
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Original Manuscript in the Bodleian, with Notes and a gloesarjs 
by*Kobert Meadows White, D.D., late Fellow of St. Ma^ 
Magdalene College, and formerly Professor of Anglo-Saxon in 
the University of Oxford; 2 vols. Oxford, at the University 
Press, 1852. 

The pimulum ii^ described by Dr. White as being “a series of 
Homilies, in^an imperfect state, composed in rnetr^ without 
alliteration, and, except in very few cases, also without rh}Tne ; 
the subject of the llomiliesf being supplied by those portions of 
the New I'estament which were read in the tiaily service of the 
Church.” The plan of the writer is, we are further told, “ first 
to give a paraphrastic version of the Gospel of the day, adapting 
the matter to the rules of his yerse, with such verbal additions 
as were required for that purpose. lie then adds an exposition 
of the subject in its doctrinal and practical bearings, in tho 
treatment of which he borrows copiously from tho writings of 
St. Augustine and iElfric, and occasionally from those of Beda.” 
“Some idea,” it is added, “may be formed of the extent of 
Onnin’s labours when wo consider that, out of the entire series 
of Homilies, provided for nearly the wdiole of the yearly service, 
nothing is left beyond the text of tho thirty-sec6ii’4.” ^ 
etUl nearly ten thousand long lines of the w^ork, or nearly 
twenty thousand as Dr.^Vhite prints them, w'ith the fifteen 
syllables divided into two sections, the one of eight tlie other of 
seven syllables, — the latter, which terminates in an unaccented 
syllable, being prosodically equivalent to one of six, so that the 
w'hole is simply our still common alternation of Uie eight-syllabled 
and tho six-sjdlabled liiie, only without either rhyme or even 
alliteration, which makes it as pure a species of "blank verse, 
though a different species, as that which is novr in use. 

The list of the texts, or sulijects of the llomnies^ as preserved 
in the manuscript, extends to 242, and it appeilf^ |n be imper- 
fect. Ormin plainly claims to have completed his long self- 
imposed task. Here is tho beginning of tho Dedication to his 
brother Walter, which stands at tho head pf the^work : — 

Kn, brotherr Wallterr, brotherr min 
[Now, brother Walter, brother mine] 

Affterr the flaeslics kiude; 

[After tho flesh’s kind (or nature)] 

Aiind brotherr min i Cri^istonudom 

[And brother mine in Christendom (or Ohrist’e kingdom)] 
Thurrh fnlliihht and tlmrrff’trowwthe ; 

[Through baptism and through truth] 

Annd brotherr min i Godcss 1ms, 

[And brother mine in God’s h iuse] « 
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Yet 0 the thri<le wise, 

[Yet (in) the third wise] 

Thnrrh thatt witt haferm takenn ba , 

• [Th(^ugh tjjiat we two Dui'e taken both] 

An roghellboc to foluhenn, . 

[One rule-book to follow] 

Unnderr kammnlkesa had and lif^ 

[Under canonic's (canon's) rank and 1/IeJ 
• Swa sinnm iSannt Awwstin 8t3tt€ ; 

[So as f3i. Au.>tin set (or ruled)] 

Icc Safe don swa sinnm tlui Imdd 
[I have done .so as thou bade] 

Amid forthedd tc thin wille; 

[And perftfuied tlu*e thine will (wdsh)] 

Icc hafe wcnnd inntill Knnglissh 
[I bare wended (turned) into English] 

Goildsjxdleas hallghe lare, 

[('jospel’s holy lore] 

AfVterr thatt little witt tatt me 
[After that little wit that me] 

^tin Drilihtin hafetlith Jnnedd, 

[My Lord hath lent] 

Ohtj jvjiuii'i’ijelde feature in this English is evidently seme* 
thing very Yeculiftr i^i the spelling. And the same system 
is f|)b.sorved throughout the work. It is found on a slight 
examinsition to consist in the duplication of the consonant 
w'hcucvor it folhnvs a vow^el having any other than the sound 
which is tit>w for tlie most part indicated by the annexation of a 
silent e to the single cousimant, or "what Aay be called the name 
sound, being that by which the vowel is commonly named or 
spoken of in our modem English. Thus pane would by Onnin 
be writtoii biit pan pann; mean men, but men menn ; pine pin^ 
but pin pmn ; (wn on^ but oti onn ; tune fun, but tun tumu This, as 
Mr. Guest out, is, after all, only a rigorous carrying 

out t>f a piiftciplc which has alway* been applied to a certain 
extent in English orthography, — as in’ tally, or tall, berry, witty, 
folly, dull, as conyared wdth tale, leer, lone, mule. The effect, 
however, in < )riniifs work is on a Wty inspection to make his 
English sdbm much more mde and antique than it really is. The 
entry of the MS. in the catalogue of Vlict’s library, as quoted 
by Dr. White, describes it m an old Swedish or Gothic book. 
Other early notices speak of it as sorai-Saxon, or half Danish, or 
possildy old Scottish. . l^von TTickes appears to have regarded it 
as l)olonging to tlie agf after ihe Conquest. 

OrinhraU^^di^'s the higbcxst importanc^c to liis peculiar system 
of ortho^aphy. Nevertheless, in quoting whatlio says upon 
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the, subject in a subsequent passage of his Dedication we 
will take the liberty, for the sake of giving a clear and just idea 
of his*!lai^guageito a reader of the present day, to strip it of a 
disguise whion so greatly execrates its appai'ent* antiquity : — 

And^whafic willen shall this book 
' [And whoso shall wisli this book] 

Eft Other sithe writen, 

[After (wards) (an) other time (to) wrlt«J 
Him biddo icc that he’t write rights ^ 

[Him bid 1 that he ib write right] 

Swa sum this book him teacbeth, 

[8o as this book him teaohethl 
All thwert out after that it 

[All athwart (or thiough) out ader that (or vrh&i.) it is] 

U}X) this firste bisuc. 

[Upon this first example] 

With all suilk rime als here is set 
[With all such rhyme as here is set] 

^ With all se felt* woixles 
[With all so many wortls] 

And tat ho Icwke well that he 
[And that he look well that he] 

An boukstalT write twies 
[A letter write twice] 

Eywhere there it upo this. book 

[Wherever there (or whei*e} it upon this book] 

Is written o that wise. 

[la written on (or in) that wise] 

Loukc hi we ll that he’t write sway 
[l.ook he well that he it write so] 

For he ne may nought elles 
[For he may not else] 

On English writeii right te word, 

[On (ur in) English write right the worii] 

That witf. he well to soothe. 'fff ■' 

[l^hat Wot (or know) he well to (or for) sooth (or truth)] 

Thus presented, OrmiiFs English certainly seems te differ 
much less from that of the present day than ^jayamon’s. His 
vocabulary may have as little in it of any foreign admixture ; 
but it appears to contain many fewer words that }»ave now 
become obsolete; and both his grammar and his constmetion 
have much more of a modem chara<yter and air. 

On the whole, it may be assumed thaf, while wo have a dialect 
founded on that of the Saxons fr'peci^y.y so called in Layamon, 
we have a specially Anglian form of tbe national- language in the 
Ormuluin ; and porhaj).^^ that distinction- will be enough, without 
supposing any considerable differ^nco of date, to explain the 
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Imgiiistio differenoes between the two. There is good reason fur 
believing that tlie Aifglian part of the country shook eff the 
shackles of th<^ old inflectional system- sooner tlian the Saxon, 
and that onr modem comparatively uninflected and analytic 
English was at least in its earliest stage more the pr(|duct of 
Anglian than of purely Saxon influences, and is fo bo held as 
having gft)wn jLip rather in the northern and' north-eastern. paii>j 
of the country than in t]|^e southern or south-western. 


Tllli AxN'CRliN Kiwle. 

There is dlso to be mentioned, along with the Brut of Layajiitm 
and Ormulum, a work of considerable extent in prose which 
has been assigned to the same interesting. period in the history ol 
the language, the Ancren Kiwle, that is, the Anchorftes’, or 
rather Anchoresses’, Rule, being a treatise on the duties of the 
monastic life, written evidently by an ecclesiastic, and probably 
one in a position of eminence and authority, for the direction df 
three ladies to w^iom it is addressed, and who, with their domestic 
servants or sisters, appear to have formed the entire coiu- 
muinty of a religious house situated at Tarente (otherwise called 
TarraiitrKaincs, Kaiueston, or Kingston) in Dorsetshire. This 
work too hfis now been' printed, having been edited for the 
Camden Soedety in 1853 by the Rev. James Morton, B.D. It is 
]we.served in ' four manuscripts, three of tRbm in the Cottonian 
Collection, the other belonging to Corpms Christi College, Cam- 
bridge ; and thtre is 9lso in the Library of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, a Latin text of the greater part of it. The entire work 
extends to eight farts, or Books, w'hich in the printed edition 
cover 215 pages. Mr. Moj-ton, who Jbas appended to 

an apparently* careful representation c)f the ancient text both a 
glossary and a version in the laTiguago of the present day^ lias 
clearly shown, in opposition to the commonly received opinion, 
that, the work was orifinally vvTitten in English, and tliat the 
Latin in so* far as it goes is only a translation. This, indeed, 
might have lieen inferred as most probable in such a case, on the 
mere ground that wc have hero a clergyman, however learned, 
drawing up a manual ^f ppactioal religious instnictiun 4br 
rciaders of the other sex^ven without the special proofs which 
Mr. Morton has brouglrtior;J’ard. • ’J'he conclusion to which ho 
states himself jfeo Jiavo come, after curcfiiljy examining the text 
which he* jpiiuts, and comparing it with the Oxford MS., is, that 
tlie Latin is ** a t^’anslaAion, in mnnv narts abridgf^d and in some 
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enlarged, made at a comparatively recent period, when the lan- 
guage in which the whole had been ■originally wiitien was 
becoming obsolete.*’ In many instances, in fact, ^ the Latin trans- 
lattvr has misunderstood his original. Mr. Morton has also thrown 
great /loubts upon the common belief that the authorship of the 
work is to be ascribed to a ceikain Simon de Gandavo, or Simon 
de Ghent, who died Bish(»p of Salisbury in lUld. ’i'his belief 
rests solely on the authority of an anopymous iiofe prefixed to 
the Latin version of the work preserved in Magdalen College, 
Oxford ; and Air. Morton conceives that Simon is of much too 
late a date. It might have been thought that the fact of the 
Work havijig been written in Englis^jx would of itself bo con- 
clusive against his claim ; but the Bishop of SalishU'iy, it seems, 
was bom in London or Westminster: it was only his "father who 
was a native of Flanders. On the whole, Mr. Morton is inclined 
to substitute in place of Ibshop Simon a Eichard Poor, who 
was sucobssively Bishop of Ohichostor, of Salisbury, and of 
Durham, and who was a native of 'J’arente, where also' it seems, 
he died in 12.‘17. Of this prelate Alattbew Paris speaks in very 
high terms of C( nnni endat ion. ^ 

Two other mistakes in the old accounts are also disposed of: — 
that the three recluses to whom the work is addroased belonged 
to the monastic order of JSt. James, and that they word the 
sistens of the writer. Ho merely directs them, if any ignorant 
person should ask them <.f w^hat order they were, *10 say that 
they w^ere of the orclSiV of St. James, who in his canonical epistle 
has declared that ]mre religion consists in visiting and relieving 
the widow and the orphan, and in kecfying oum‘lves unspotted 
fix>m the %yorkl ; and in addressing tlicm as liis dear sisters, 
** he only,” as Air, Alorton explains, “ uses *the form of speech 
commonly adopted in convents, where .iually s])oken 

of as sisters or mothers, ai^l monks as brotliers or Withers.” 

Upon what is the most important question relating to the 
work, regarded as a documentary monument belonging t<» the 
history of the language, the learned editJr has scarcely succeeded 
in tlirbwing so much light. 4>f the age of the manuscripts, or 
the character of the handwriting, not a word is said. It does 
not even appfjar whether^any one* of the copies can be supposed 
to Jbe of the antiquity assumed thetwork upon either the new 
or the old theory of its authorship. The question is left to rest 
entirely upon the language, which, ^c.'i.s“ remarked, is evidently 
that of the first quarj^er of the thirl oonlh ceptup% not greatly 
differing from that of Layamon, which has been cleaily sliown 
by Sir F. Aladden to have boon written not lat w than I ‘i05. 
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The English of the Ancren Enle is, indeed, rude enough for the 
highest antiquity that can be demanded for it. The spellihg,” 
Mr. Morton obsei-ves,* “ whether from carelessness o» ^want of 
system, is of ofi unoomnqpn and unsettled character, and may be 
pronounced barbarous and uncouth.'* The inflections which 
originally marked the oblique cases of substantive noisns, and 
also the distinctions of gender, ai-e, it is added, foi^lhe most part 
discarded. . « 

' In one particular, liowever, the English of the Hule differs 
remarkably from JCayamon’s. In that, as we have seen, Sir F. 
Madden found in above :i2,000 verses of the older text only 
about oO words of Froiicji derivation, and only about 90 in all in 
the .57,000 of b<jth texts; whereas in the present work the 
infiision of Norman word>s is described as largo. But this, as 
Mr. Morton suggests, is owing probably to the peculiar subjects 
treated of in it, wliich are theological and moral, in speaking of 
which terms derived from the Latin would readily occhr to the 
mind of a learned ecclesiastic much conversant wifh that lan- 
guage, and with the works on similar subjects written in it.** 

A few sentences from the Eighth or last Tart, which treats of 
domestic ma^c^s, will allbrd a sufficient specimen of this curious 
work : — 

Ye no schiilen elcii vlcschs ue aeira biitcn inc muchelc seciiesse ; other 
hwoso is eiior tcble otetb iHJtajjje blitlicllche; and wunicth ou to lutcl 
druneb. IJoibdeas, leone sustren, ower mete and ower dniiich liaucth 
itlmht me lesse then ich wolde. Ne uesto ye*iieim({ ded to bread and tu 
waterc, biite ye habberi leaue. Sum ancre maketh lure bord njid hire 
glstes witliuten. *J'het is to iniicbe ureondsebipe, nor, of idle ordres 
&conne--is bit unkumdeTuke.st and mest ayean ancro ordre, ihet is al dead 
to the worlde. baueth i-herd oftc siggrn thet deade men speken mid 
ewike men ; auh thet heo eten mid ewike men ne uoud ich newer ycte. 
Ne makic 5l?*UN»;i giatniiigcs; ne no tulle ye to the veto non unkiithe 
harloz ; thauPl (her nere non other vu<^ of [hit ?J butc Lore methlease 
muth, hit wolde oth(‘r hwuJe letteu heotiendliche thouhteu. 

[That is, litd!*ally* — Y© not shall tut flesh nor lard but in 
mfleh sickness ; or whoso is ever feeble may eat potage blithely ; 
and accaistom yourselves to littl© drink. N ever! hcless, dear 
sisters, your meat and your drink have seemed to me less than I 
would (have it). Fast ye ftot no day to bread and to water but 
ye have leave. Some Siicditfresses make their Ijoard (or meals) 
witli their friends That is too much friendship, for, of 

all orders, Ihcn is it moiJ unnatural and most against anchoress 
oider,^H^at fs all dead to the world. One has heard oft say that 
dead men speajl^ with quick (living) men ; but that they eat with 
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quick men not found I never yot Make not ye no banquetings, 
nor ‘allure ye not to tbe gate no strange vagabonds; though 
there ver« not none other evil of it but thdir measureless mouth 
(or talk), it would (or Itiight) other ^ile (soin,otimes) hinder 
heavenly tboughts.J 

liiAELY EnoLISK METRICAL ItOMANCES. r 

From the thirteenth century also we a^e probably to date the 
origin or earliest composition of English metneal romances; at 
least, none have descended to the present day which seem to 
have a claim to any liigher antiquity, 'i'hore is no absolutely 
conclusive evidence that all our old njetrical romances are trans- 
lations from tbe French; tbo French original cannot in every 
case be produoed ; but it is at least extremely doubtful if any 
such work was ever composed in English except upon the 
foundatiftn of a similar French work. It is no objection that 
the subjects^ of most of these poems arc not French or continental, 
but British — that the stories of some of them aie purely English or 
Saxon : this, as has been shown, was the case with the early 
northeni French poetry generally, from whatever ^uasc, whether 
simply in consequence of the connection of NormauHy with this 
country from the time of the Conquest, or parily from -ftie 
earlier intercourse of the Jvormans with their neighbours the 
people of Armorica, or Bretagne, whose legends and ti-aditiuiis, 
which were common to them with their kindred the Wdlsh, have 
unquestionably served as the fountain-head to the most coj)ious 
of all the streams of romantic fiction. French seems to have 
been tbe only language of popular literature (apart from mere 
songs and ballads) in England for some ages aft^r the Conquest ; 
if even a native legend, therefore, was to be turned into a 
romance, it was in^French that the poem woulAr*u*lfVliat period 
be written. It is possible,' indeed, that some legends might 
have esca|)ed the French trouveurs, to be discovered and taken 
up at a later date by tbe English minstx^els ; but this is not 
likely to have happened with any that were at all popular or 
generally known ; and of this description, it is believed are all 
those, without any exception, upon which our existing early 
English metrical romances are founded. The subjects of these 
compositions — Tristrem, King Horn, HaVelok, &c. — could hardly 
have been missed by tbe French pocts^usihe long period during 
which they had the whole field to themselves ; we have the most 
conclusive evidence with regard to some of the Jegends in 
question that they were well known at an early date to the 
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writers in that lan^age ; — the storj'' of Uavelok, for instance, is 
in Gaimar’s Chronicle ; — ^upon this general consideration aUme, 
therefore, which is at least not contradicted eit])er the Ejteriiai 
or historical eydenoe in any particular^ase, it seemS reasonable 
to infer that, where wef have both an Englisli and a Fyjm li 
metrical romance npon the same subject, the French is tbe 
earlier of the two, and tlie original of the othdt. IJrom tiiis it is, 
in the Mtcnmjtanccs, scarcely a step to the conclusion come to by 
Tp'whitt, who has intiij^ated his belief “ that we have no English 
romance prior to tfie age of Chaucer which is not a translation or 
imitation of some earlier French romance.*’ * Cerbiinly, if this 
judgment has not been absolutely demonstrated, it has not been 
refuted, b}^ the more eftended investigation the question has 
since received. 

Tlio history of the English- metrical romance appears shortly to 
be, that at least the first examples t)f it were translations from the 
French ; — that there is no evidence of any such having been pro- 
duced before the close of the twelfth century ;—tliat»in the thir- 
teenth century were composed the earliest of those wc now possess 
in their original form ; — that in the fuui teonth the Engl ish took the 
))la(je of tiiu "^^^ench metrical romance with all classes, and that 
this was ih^ era alike of its higliest ascendancy and of its most 
akfljidapt and felicitous production:— that in tlie fifteenth it was 
supplanted by another species of poetry among the more edu- 
cated classes, and had also to contend with another rival in tlie 
prose nuRance, but that, nevertheless, it still continued to he 
produced, although in less quantity and iff an inferior fabric, — 
mostly, indeed, if not exclusively, hy the mere modernization 
of older composition^— for the use of the common peoj)lc; — and 
that it did not ,^1 together cease to be lead and written till after 
the commencement of the sixteenth. From that time the taste 
for this of our poetical liteiutnre (at least counting 

from the KRrman Conquest) lay as^ep in th^ national heart till 
it was re-awakened in our own day by Scott, after the lapse 
of throe hundi^?d years. But the metrical romance was then 
become quite another sm t of thing than it had been in its proper 
era, tlirofighout the whole extent of whicli, wliile the story was 
generally laid in a past age, the manners and state of society 
described were, notwitlistanding, in most respects those of the 
poet’s and of his readers’, or hearers’ oavu time. This was 
strictly the case with^io poems of this description vrliich were 
produced in the thtrteei^h, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries; 
and even in thpsc which were accommodated to the popular taste 
* * Essay on the Ltinguagc of Chancer, note 55. 
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of a later day much more tlian the language had to be partially 
modernized to preserve them in favour. When this could no 
longer Redone without too much violence Vo the composition, or 
an entii*e deslniofcion of itworiginal character, the metrical romance 
lost ijs hold of the public mind, .and was allowed to drop into 
oblivion^ Tliere had been very little of mere antiquarianiKin in 
the interest it' had 'inspired for three centuries. It had pioused 
principally as a picture or reflection of manners, ;usag6s', and a 
general spirit of society still existing, or supposed to exist. And 
this is perhaps the condition upon which any’*:poetry must ever 
expect to be extensively and permanently popular. W’e need not 
say that the temporaiy success of tlic metrical romance, as reviv(‘d 
by Scott, was in great part owing to llis appeal to quite a dif- 
ferent, almost an opposite, state of feeling. 


Metiucal Chronicle of Robert of Gloucester. 

Nearly what Bii^grnphy is to History are the metrical romances 
to the versified Chioniclo of Robert of Gloucester, a naiTative of 
Rritish qnd Knglish affairs from the time of Brut\yj ♦ the end of 
the reign of Ilenrj^ 111., which, from events to which it alludes, 
must have been written after 1297.* All that is known of riio 
author is that ho was a monk of the abbey of Gloucester. ‘His 
Chronicle w^as printed— “ faithfully, I dare say,” says Tyrwhitt, 
“but from incorrect manuscripts’* — by Hearne, in 2 vols. Svo., 
at Oxford, in 1724; :.nd a re-impression of this edition was 
produced at Tjondon in 18 IG. The work in the earlier part of it 
may be considered a free translation of Go.>ffroy of Monmouth’s 
Latin History ; but it Is altogether a very rude and lifeless com- 
position. “This rhyming chronicle,” says VVaVton, “is totally 
destitute of art or imagination. The author J??*K/lothed the 
fables of Geo^i'ey df Mourn* 'mth in rhyme, which have often a 
more poetical air in Geoffrey’s prose.” Tyrwhitt refers to 
Robert of Gloucester in proof of the fixet the JJuglisli 
language had already acquired a strong '‘tinctuie of Frcncji ; 
Wart on observes that the language of this writer ia full of 
Saxonisms, %nd not more easy or intelligible than that of what ho 
calls “the Norman Saxon j)oems”/)f Kyng Horn and others 
which he believes to belong to the x»pceding century. 

Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle, as minted, is in long lines 
of fourteen syllables, which, howevdif*^<i; generally divisible 

* This has been shown by Sir F. Madden in his Intri>duc4ion4o Har^loc tlia 
Rane, p. lii. 
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into two ‘of eight jmd six, and were perhaps intended to he 
so wTitten and remt The language appears to be marked by 
the peculiarities of West Countiy English. Ample vsjjecimeiis 
are given by^Warton cy^id Ellis; we* shall nol encumber our 
limited spaoe with extracts which are recommended by no 
attracjtion either in the matter or manner. We w^*ll only 
transcribe, as a sample of the language at the commencement of 
the reign of JCdward I., and for the SiUco of the curious evidence 
it su]>plioK in confii-ma^ion of a fact to whic*h we have more than 
once had occasion* to draw attention, the short passage about the 
prevalence of the French tongue in England down even to this 
date, mure than two centuries after the conquest : — 

** Thus cou» lo ! Enpelonde into Nonnauncs hoiido, 

And the Kormans ne co\itho sjjeke tho hole her owe s):)eche. 

And Speke French as dude atom, and here clivldren dude al so teche, 

So that licymeii of thys lend, that of lier hltKi come, 

Holdeth alle tliulke siKxlie that hii of hem nome. 

Vor bote a man couthe French, me toUli of hym well Inteft 
Ac lowe men holdeth to Englyss and to lier kiindc speclie yute. 

Icb weue ther bo no man in worhl contreyes none 
That ne 1 ’ h:J|)i to her kunde .siH‘ch(', hut Eii^elond one, 

Ac wol mtv\ot vor tc coniu! bothe wol yt ys, 
jTor the more that a man con the more worth he ys.’* 

Tliat is, literally: — Thus lo! England came into the hand of 
tlie Normans: and tho Normans could not speak then but their 
own spciicli, and H])uke French as they did at homo, and their 
children did all so teach; so that high* men of this land, that 
of their blood come, retain all tho same speech that they of them 
took. For, unless man know French, one talketh of him 
little. But low men hold to English, and to their natural speech 
yet. I imagine*thore be no people in any country of the w^orld 
that do to their natural speech, but in England alone. 

But w^oll 1 ^ot it is well for to ki.|iw both f for the more that a 
man knows, tlio more worth he is. 

A short comi^isition of Kobert of Gloucester’s on the Martyrdom 
o£ Thomas h Beket \fas printed by the Percy Society in 1845. 


Eobrrt MA^pnrsG, or De Brunne. 

Along with this chibnick maybe mentioned the similar per- 
formance of Kobert Mjcyuiyng, otherwise called Kobert de Brunno 
(from his ^birthplace,* Brunno, or .Bourne, near Doping, or 

* veSuaVle liote ou D6 Brunue in Sir Frederic Madden’s Haveloc, 
Introduction, p. xiU. 
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Mai^et Beeping, in Lincolnsbire),. belonging ae it does to a' date 
not ^iiite balf a centiiiy later. The work of Eobert de Brunne is 
in two F, parts, both transl^ated from the French : the fii*st, coming 
down to the death of ‘Oadwalader, from Wacv^’s Binit; the 
secon-i, extending to the death of Edward I., from the French 
or Rompnco chronicle written by Piers, or Peter, de Langtoft, 
a canon regillar of St. Austin, at Bridlington, in Yorkshire, 
who wrote various works in French, and who ajjpears to have 
Jived at the same time with Do Jim w lie. Langtoft, whose 
chronicle, though it has not been printed, is preserved in moio 
than one manuscript, begins with Brutus ; but Do Bnuine, for 
sufficient reasons it is probable, preferyed Waoe for the earlier 
portion of the story, and only took to his o\vn oountiyman and 
contemporary when deserted by his older J\orman guide. It is 
the latter part of his w’ork, how'ever, which, owing to the subject, 
has been thought most valuable or interesting in modern times ; 
it has bdfen printed by Hearne, under the title of Peter Langtoft ’s 
Chronicle (as illustrated and improved by Kobert of Brmme), 
from the death of Cadw'alader to the end of K. Edwwd the FiraPs 
reign ; transcribed, and now first published, from a ^IS. in the 
Inner Temple Libi-aiy, 2 vols. 8vo, Oxford, [loprinted 

London, 1 810.] This part, like the original French of Langtoft. is 
in Alcxandiine verse of twelve sjilables ; the earlier part, which 
remains in manuscript, is in the same octosyllabic verso inwdiich 
its original, Wace’s chronicle, is WTitten. Ibe w'^ork is stated in 
a Latin note at the end of the MS. to have been fihislicd in 
LIBS. Eitson (Bibliogtaphia Poetica, p. BB) is very wroth with 
Wjirton for describing De Bninne as having “scarcely moic 
poetry than Eobert of Gloucester — “ which only jiroves,” 
Eitson says, “his want of taste or judgment’’ It may be 
admitted that De Brunners chronicle exhibits the language in a 
considerably more advanced state than that of*trr5fflcester, and 
also that he appears to have^^more natural fluency tlfian liis pre- 
decessor; his work also possesses greater interest from liis 
occasionally speaking in his owm person,^ and 'J’l-om his more 
frequent expansion and improvement of his French original by 
new matter ; but for poetry, it would probably require* .a “ taste 
or judgment ” equal to Kitson’s own to detect, much of it. 


Lawrence 

. Putting aside the authors of some of the beet of early 
'i^etrical romances, whose names are generally or universally 
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unknown, perhaps the earliest wn'ter of English verse snhsetjnent 
to the Conquest why desej ves the name of a poet is Lawrence 
Minot, who lived and wrote abont the middle of tho#hiiirteenth 
century, and the reigi? of Edward III. Ifis ton poems in cele- 
bration of the battles and victories of that king, preserved «n the 
Cotton MS. Galba E. ix., which the old catalogue had described 
as a irj^pTiecript of Chaucer, the compiler having hoen misled by 
the name of *eome former proprietor, Kichard Chawfer, inscribed 
on the volume, ^yere^discovered by U’yrwhitt w'hile collecting 
materials for his edition of the Canterbury Tales, in a note to the 
Essay on the Language and Versification of Chaucer prefixed to 
which work their existei^'e ^vas first mentioned. This was in 1 775. 
In 1781 same specimens of them were given (out of their chro- 
nological place) by Warton in the third volume of his History of 
Poctiy, Finally, in 1700, the whole were published by Kitson 
under the title of Poems written anno mccclii., by Lawienco Minot; 
with Introductory Dissertations cm the Scottish Wan^of Edw^ard 
III., on his claim to the throne of Franco, and Kotes and Glossary, 
8vo. London ; and a n^priiit of this volume appeared in 1825. 
Of the pages, or thea^by, of which it consists, only about 
60 are occ%>i8d by the y)oems, w^hicli are ten in number, their 
RT]J)jects being the Battle of Ilalidon Hill (fought 1333); the 
Battle -of BannocKDum (1314), or rather the manner in which 
that defeat, sustained by bis father, had been avenged by 
Edward HI,; Edward’s first Invasion of France (1339); the 
Sea-fight*in the Swm(3, or Zwin * (1340)^ the siege of Toumay 
(the same year); the Landing of the* English King at La 
llogue, on his Expfdition in 1340 ; the Siege of Calais (the 
same year) ; the Battle of Seville’s Cross (the same year) ; 
the fSea-fight Awtb Iho Spaniards oflT AVinchelsea (1360) ; and 
the Takiim of the Guisnes (1352), It is from this last 
date that ^itsuh, somewhat unw|n*antahl 3 j, assumes that all 
the poems were wiitten in that year. As they are very various 
in their form and manner, it is more probable that they were 
produced as thd occaydions of them arose, and therefore that they 
odght rather to be assigned to the interval between 1333 and 
1362. U?hoy are remarkable,* if not for any poetical qualities of a 
high order, yet for a precision and selectness, as well as a force, 
of expression, previously, far is known, unexampled in • 
English verso. Thcre*is a*tnie martial tone and spirit too in 
them, wliich* reminds vTTs uf the best of our old heroic ballads, 
while it is better sustained, and accompanied with more lo- 
fineimaaj bf^style, than it usually is in these popular and aaony- 
* To tliotouth of the Isle of Cadsand, at the mouth of the West Scheldt. 
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mous compositions. As a sample we will transcribe tbe one on 
Kd\i^rd*8 first expedition to France, omitting a prologue, which 
is in a dil&rent measure, and modernizing ihe spelling where it 
does not affect the rhyme or rhythm : — , 

Edward, owre comely king, 

Jn Bnabiind has his womng* 

With many comely knight ; 

And in tljat ian<i, tniely to tell, 

Ordains he still for to dwell * 

To time^ he think to fight. 

Now God, that is of miglitcs mast,* 

Grant him grace of the Holy ^ iliast 
His heritage to win ; 

And Mary Modcr, of mercy free. 

Save our king and his mmy^ 

Fro sorrow, shame, and sin. 

Thus in Braband has he been, 

Where he before was seldom seen 
For to prove their jap('S ;* 

Now no laiiger will he spare, 

Bot unto France fast will lie faro 
To comfort him with grajies. 

Furth he fared into France ; 

God save him fro mischance, 

And all his com]«iiiy 1 
The noble Duke of Brahand 
With hin^, went into that land. 

Ready to live or die. 

Then the rich flower de lice® 

W^an there full little jirice ; 

Fast he fled for feared : 

The right heir of that c<.>untreo 
Is con.en,’^ with his knigbtes free. 

To shake him i>y tlie beard. 

Sir Philip the Talays® 

Wit his men ai tho days ^ 

To battle had he thoU|;bt :* 

He bade his men them purvey 
Withonten langer delay ; 

But he ne held it nouglrt. 

^ Dwelling. * Till the time. * Most o) miglii 

* Followers. * Jeers. t ^ Fleur de lis, 

" Come. * Philip VI. do Valois, king of France. 

® The meaning seems to be, ** informed his men in those days thiii he hsd 
a design to tight.” Unless, indeed, wit be a mistrunscription of fBith. 
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He brought folk full groat won/ 

Aye Bejen agains* one, 

T})at full well wtaponed were, 

J^ot Boon when he heard ascry® 

Tl)at king Edward was near thereby, 
'rhou durst he nought come near. 

In that morning fell a mist, 

And when onr Englishmen it wist, 

H ebaaged all their cheer; 

Our king unto God made his boon,* 
And GckI sent him gotxl comfort siuai ; 
The weader wex full clear. 

Our king and his men hold the field 
Stalw(a'tiily with sjkmt and shield, 

And thonght to win his right ; 

With lordes and with knightes kc*t‘i:j, 
And other doughty men l)ydecn* 

That war full frok® to fight. 

Wljon Sir ITiilip of France heard tell 
That king Edvvard in ficl<l wald^ dwell, 
Then gaim.*d him ik* dee :® 

He tmisied of no kdter h(K)t/ 

Hot botii on horse and on fc»ot 
He liasted him to fiee. 

It secuRMl he was fenn*d for strolvos 
Wliei) he did fell his grcatc oaks 
vthont’** ins ■j'avilioiin ; • 

Abated was then all his pride, 

For linger there durst h(* nought bide ; 
His boast was brought all dow’D, 

The king of Heme” h.ad cares cold, 
That was full hanly juid lK»ld 
A steed to umstridtl”^ * 

Ho and the king als^^ of Naveme” 

War fair feared^* in the fora 
'riR'ir hevids*® for to hifle. 


* Number. * Against. ® Beport 

< Pmyer, request. — Ttitf, T^erhaps, raiher, vow or hmd. 

* Perhaps ” besides." rhe word is of common oceurronce*, but of doubtful 

or various meaning. ^ Wc*ro full < ager. ' Would (was dwelling). 

* 'riie meaning a(Vm« to he, •’ llieu no glee, or jt>y, was given iiim “ 

(aeramt ei'L " •' iTo trushul in no iM'thir expedient, or «!ltrrnn,tive 

*rJW»out: • ” B<diemia. Bestride. i3 Also. 

” Navarre. Were fuivlv IVI/ldened. Ilcada. 
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And levcs* well it is no lie,. 

And field hat‘^ Fiomangry* r 
, That king Edward was in, 

With princes that were stiff apd bold, 
And dukes that were doughty told* 

In battle to begin. 

f ^ 

The princes, that were rich on raw,® 

Gert® nakers^ strike, and trumpes blaw, 
And made mirth at their might,* t 
Both nlblast** and many a l)Ow 
War ready railed* ii|X)n a row, 

And full frek for to fight. 

Gladly tliey gave meat and drink, 

So that they snld the l)ctter .swink,*** 

The wiglit^^ men tliat there wore. 

Sir Philip of Vraiice fled for duuht, 

< And hied him hamo with all his rout : 
Cowanl ! GimI Give him ciin? ! 

For tlierc then had the lily flower 
Lorn all halely‘* his honour,. 

U'hat so gat fled*® for feard ; 

Bot our king Edward conui fnll still** 
When that he trowed no harm him till,*® 
And keejHid him in tho beard,*® 


AlLITEKATIVK VEIlSE.-«-riEKS PLOUGIIMAN. 

It may be obsci-ved that Minot’s verses are thickly spiinkled 
with what is called alliteration, or the repetition of words having 
the same commencing letter, either immediately after 051c another, 
or with the inteiventi^n only ofjone or two cdher wCfds genei-ally 
unemphatic or of subordinate importance. Alliteration, w*hich 
we find here combined with rhyme, was in an earlier stage of 
our poetry employed, inoro systematically, as tho subslitnle for 
that decoration — tho recnn’ence, at coidain regular interyals, of 
like beginnings, seivdiig tho samo piu’i)osc which is now accom- 

* Believe. * ® Was called. ^ ® T 1 ?d village of La Flamengrie, 

* Reokoned. ® Apparently, ** arranged richly chul in a row.” 

® Cause! ? TyuihilH. " ^ Arblast, or crossbow. 

* Placed. • *® Should the better labou?. „ 

** Stout. ^ Lost wholly. “ Got put to flight? 

” Came bock quietly at liis ease. 

*" When he ptirecivcd Ihero was no harm intended him. 

*® Perhaps, ** kept Ids lieard untoucljod.” 
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plished by what Milton has contemptuously called “the jing- 
ling sound of like endings/* To the English of the pdl*iod 
before the Conquest, \mti\ its very latest stage, rhym^ ^gas un 
known, and doipi to the ^tenth century our verso appears to have 
known no other ornament except that of alliteration. Hence, 
naturally, even after we had borrowed the j.)ractice oi rhvme 
from the French or Eoraance writers, our poeti j detained for a 
time ln^fc or^^ss of its oripnal habit In Layamon, as we have 
seen, alliterative and rkyming coujdets are intermixed ; in other 
cases, as in Minot? we have the rhyme only i)3‘otty liberally be- 
spangled with alliteration. At this date, in fact, the difficulty pro- 
bably would have been t^» avoid alliteration in writing verse ; all 
the old customaiy pliraseolng-ies of poetry laid been moulded upon 
that principle ; and indeed {illiterative expression has in every 
age, and in many other languages as well as our oAvn, had a charm 
for the popular car, so that it has always lai'gely ju'cvailed in 
proverbs and other such traditioual forms of words, nor isit yet by 
any means alhigethor discarded as an occasional en/bellishinent 
of composition, whelhei* in verse or in prose, lint there is one 
poetical work of the fourteenth century, of considerable extent, 
and in sonJi: >’'ua?pccts of remarkable merit, in which the verse is 
without rhvJhe, and the system of alliteration is almost as regular 
as ^diat^ wc have in the poetry of the times before the Conquest. 
This is the famous A'ision of Piers Ploughman, or, as the subject^ 
is expressed at full length in the Latin *title, Yisio Willielini de 
Petro Phi^ighinaTi, that is, The Yision of \Villiam concerning 
Piers or Peter F^loughman. The maruftcripts of this poem, 
which long continued to enjoy a high popularity, are very 
numerous, and it hiJSs also been repeatedly printed: first in 
looO, at London, b}" Pobert Crowley, “dwelling in Elye rentes 
in Holbunie,” wdio appears to have produced three successive 
impre.ssioniy‘^«r Vt in the same year; again jn 150 1, by Owen 
Ifogers, “ d^ellyng uearc unto greJt Saint Bai-tclinewes gate, at 
the sygne of the Spred TCglo;” next in 181 it, under the super- 
intendence of the late Thomas Dunham AVhitakcr, LL.D. ; histly, 
in 1842, under the care Thomas AVright, Esq., M.A., F.E.S., &c. 

Of th^ author of Piers Ploughman scarcely anything is 
known. He has commonly been called Ihibert Laiigland ; but 
there are grounds for bidieving tl^t his (’hristian name was 
William, and it is probfA)lo tjiat it is himself of whom he speaks 
under that name thnmgliont his work. He is supposed to have 
been a monk, and h(f seoni^ to have resided in the \\'ost of Eng- 
land, near tjie ^Malvern Hills, whore Ig) introduces himself at 
the coSltneiiccmeiit of his poem as hilling asleep “ on a May 
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raarwenynge,” and entering upon his dix>ams or visions. The 
datfe may bo pretty nearly £xed. In one place Ihero is an 
allusion to the treaty of Bretigny made with Franco in IJlCO, 
and to the niilftary disasters of the pi;pvious ye^r which led to 
it : in another passage mention is made of a remarkable tempest 
wdiich foccnrrod on the 15th of Januaiy, 1362, as of a recent 
event. “ It iSs prol»able,” to quote Mr. M'right, “ that the poem 
of riens Ploughman was coinpc»sod in tlie latter part of ifhis year, 
w'hen the elfects of the great wind were fresh in people's me- 
mory, and when the troaly of Bretigny had become a subject of 
popular discontent,”* \\ e may assmue, at least, that it was in 
hand at this time. 

We shall not attempt an analysis of the work. It consists, in 
Mr. Wright’s edition, wliere the long line of the other editions is 
divided into two, of 14,696 verses, distributed into twenty sec- 
tions, or Pimm as they are called. Each pamut forms, or pro- 
fesses td' form, a separate vision : and so inui titieial or confused is 
the connection c»f the several part.s of the conqM'sifiou (nolwith- 
.stfinding Dr. Whitakers notion that it had in his edition “for 
tlie ill. St time been sliown that it Avas written after a^egnhir and 
consistent plan ”), that it may he regarded as beit.^ m reality not 
so much one. poem as a .succession of poems. ’The ‘general sub- 
ject may bo said to bo the same with that of Bunyan’s P.ilgT4m’s 
►Progress, the exposition of tho inqfodinn'iits and temptations 
which beset ibe cnisadc of this our mortal life : and the method, 
too. like Ibmyaii’s, is the allegorical ; but the s]>irit of the poetiy» 
is not so inucli picturesque, or even descriptive, as satirical 
Vices and abuses of all sorts come in for their shaix^ of the ex- 
posure and invective ; but the main attaik Uiroughout is directed 
against tho comiptions of the (diurch, and (be hypocrisy and 
worldiiness, the ignorance, indolence, ami sensuality, of the 
ecclesiastical order. To this favourite theme fe:^'autlior con- 
stantly returns with new ahectioii and sharper zest from any 
less high matter which ho may occasionally take up. Heuce 
it has been commonly assumed that he imjst have liiiriself be- 
longed to the ecclesiastical profession, that he was probably a 
priest or monk. And his Vision has been rog.arde.d nc4- only as 
mainly a religious poem, but as almost a puritanical and Protes- 
tant work, although pj'odnc(^<l nearly-two centuries btdVjro either 
Prot^stanism or Puritanism w.as ever lio&rd of. In tliis notion, 
as we have seen, it was brought iut-o simh reputi- at the time, of 
the Reformation that thnu? editions of it w^cro printed^ in one 
year. There is nothing, however, of anti-RoiriPnij ai, pjoperly' 
* Jnt rod not ion, p. xii. 
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BO oalled, in Langland» either doctrinal or constitutional ; and efv^en 
the anti-clerical spiritfof his poetty is not more decided thcgi what 
is found in the wntings of Chaucer, and the othe f popular litei-a- 
ture of the time# In all ages, indeed, it is the tendency of popular 
literature to erect itself into a powder adverse to that of th^j priest- 
hood, as has been evinced more especially by^he libetical litera- 
ture of •modem Euroj:>e from the days of the Provencal trouba- 
dours. In tlfe Cantcrjjur}’^ Tales, however, and in most other 
works where this •spirit appears, the puritanism (if so it is 
to bo called) is merely one of the forms of the poetry ; in Piers 
Ploughman the poctiy is principally a form or expression of tlio 
puritanism. * 

The rhythm or measure of the verse in this poem must be con- 
sidered as accentual rather than syllabical — that is to say, it 
depends rather upon the number of the accents than of the syl- 
lables. Tliis is, perhaps, the original principle of all voAo ; and 
it still remains the loading principle in various Icindlj of verse, 
both in our own and in other languages. At first, probably, 
only the accented syllables were counted, or reckoned of any 
rhythmical'" other syllables upon which there was 310 

emphasis WG«t for nothing, and might be introduced in any 
j)arb^of the verse, one, two, or three at a time, as the poet chose. 
Of course it would at all times be felt tliat there were limits 
beyond which this lieeiieo could not bo cfuried without destroy- 
ing or injmung the metrical character of the composition ; but 
these limits would jaot at first ho fixed as ttiey now for the most 
part are. The elcmonfiiry form of the vei-so in Piers Ploughman 
demands a succession t>f four accented syllables — two in the first 
hemistich or shoreline, and two in the second ; but, while each 
of those in the first line is usually preceded by cither one or two 
unaccented Hyll- blcs, commonly oiilv one of t^ose in the second 
lino is so preceded. The second line, therefore, is for the most 
part, shoiler than the first. And they also dificr in regard to the 
alliteration : it being required that in tlje first both tlie accented 
or emphatic syllables, which arc generally initial sy llables, should 
begin wit^the same letter, but that in the second only the first 
accented syllable should begin with that letter. This is the 
general rule; but, either from the tgxt being corrupt or from 
the iiTcgularity of the \;omvosition, the exceptions arc very 
numerous. 

The poem begins ai^ follows : — 

fu a summer soason, 

Wl^u soft \\as the sun, 
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1 slioop me into shi-owdu* 

Asia sheep* were; 

In li.'il'it as an hemiit 
Unholy of werkeH,® 

AVent wide in this world 
, W'onders to hear; 

Ac^ on a Alay morwening 
On Alaivcrii hills 
Me bf'fel a fcrly/^ 

Of fairy me tiionght. 

I was weary for~waJidered * 

And went me to rest 
I'mlei* a hiwd' Imrik, 
liy a burn V side ; 

And as 1 lay and leaned. 

And looked on the Avaten 
1 slomlMirt'd into a sleeping, 

It swayed so niury.® 

'i’lmn gnn I nieteid® 

A marvellous sAveven,** 

I’hnt 1 was in a wilderness, 

AVist 1 never A\liere : 

And, as I helield into the east 
( Ml hi-l* to the sun, 

I seiudd’^ a lower on a tofd* 

Friu-Iiche ymaketl,*< 

A d^‘ep dale hiuieath, 

A donjon tliereiu. 

With deep ditclwjs and darkc. 

And ilrendfiil of sijrht. 

A fair held full ()f hdk 
round I there hetween, 

(>f rill (nsmner of men, 

'The imran and the rich, 

^Verking* ’ itfid wandiTing 
As the AA7)rld askoth. 

Some puften hem*” to the plough, 
Ulayd^en hdl seld,^^ 


1 put myself info ehdhes. ^ A Mhejdierd. 

'* Wliitaker’s interi>retiit}'-ri is, “ in hahit, not Uktj .n iincliorite who k('<^p8 
hi;, cell, hut like one of tlano hiiholy hcrfuils,\vho wa uler aknd the world to 
*»<M‘"fiiid hear wonders,” IL; I'i'juls, “ Tlfet Avent f(»rth n the Avorl,” &c. 

And. Wojider. A Worn out with wandering, 

' Brofwl. Streams. • “ It^ounded so pleasant. 

Meet. Drram. Sfttv. 

An <!levated ground. w iiaHdyomely huill. ^ ,Jkh»rking. 

*® Tut them. Tlayed full eoldora. 
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Iti setti^ and sowm^ 

SwouEri* full hard. 

And wonnen that wasters 
With gluttony destroyeth * 

And some putteii hem to pride, 

Apparelled hem thereafter. 

In countenance of clothing 
Comeu deguised,* 

In ycr#aiid penances 
Putten hem many,** 

All for the love of our Lord 
Liveden fjjU strait,® 

In hoj»e to have after 
Heaven-riche bliss ;® 

As anchors and hcremites^ 

That hoMen hern in hii^ cells. 

And covelcn nought in country 
'fo cun yen ahuiit, 

For no IiIUkIc 

ITir likamc to ]>lease.® 

And some chosen chutier 
*They ciuivedeid^ the l>et.ter. 

As It seeiiKth to our siglit 
M'liut swich me thriveth.'* 

And some murlhs to make 
As min.-it miles coii,*^ 

A ml gelrn gold with hir glee,'* 

^luiltless, I lieved'’ 

Ac japevs and jangullers'® 

Jinlas’ chihlren, 

F('ie,ncn hl'iii Ihiitasies 
And fo(»l.s bein maketli, 

And*jan Idv*' wit at will 
^ I’o werken if thoy woUL^ 

^Tlini I’oul preacheth of hen 
1 wol nut. prove*” it here : 
l>i!t fftii ltf//aUur 
Is Jiipitia-’s hine.** 

T^abouretl. ^ - Wan that which wasters with glnttony destroy. ^ 

Came disguised. Whitaki'r reads, “In c<MintoTinneL' and in clothing." 

^ Many put them, applied themselves hs in. 

' Lived full strictly. %'Lht! bliss of tliu kin‘i<lom of heaven. 

< Anchorites and munites or In nu its.* ^ Jhild tleui in llidr. 

'* By no likerons living their U.dy to jdenst*. ]M(:rcliaudise. 

Achieved their end. . * “ • That sue!) innn thrive, 

*■'* And teonu; arc. sldlk d h> make- mirths, or auiusenmjits, us min.strel». 

And potit'4;l witli fiieir minattclsy. *•' Believe. 

But jesters and jngiilors. *7 Have their. Will not prove, 

*'•* Whoso spoakctli litiiddry,* Our modem or eervonl. 
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Bidders* and bcgprs 
Fast about yaie,* 

AVitli hir bellies and hir bags 
Of bread full y-crammed, 

Faiteden'* for hir food, 

Foiighten at the ale : 

In gluttony, God wot, 

Go they to bed, 

And risen witli ribaudry,^ 

Tho llobcrd’s knaves 
Sleep and Sony slewth* 

Sueth' hem ever. 

Pilgrims and palmers. ‘ 
riightcn hem togidcr® 

For to seeken Saint Jame 
And saintes at Home : 

They wenten forth in hir way® 

With many wise talcs, 

And hadden leave to lien*® 

All hir life after. 

I wjigh sonje that seiden** 

I’hey had y-sought saints : 

To each a tale that they told 
Hir tongue was tomjjered to lie** 

More than to stiy sooth. 

It seemed by hir sT)eech, 

Henniis on an heap,*® 

With hooked staves, 

Wenten to Walsinghani, 

And hir wench<*s after ; 

Great lof)bics and long, 

Thj;jt loath were to swink,*'^ 

Clothfv* hem in cojics 
To lx;, knowen from other, 

And sluipen hem** hermits 
Hir cjise to have. 

I found there freres. 

All the four orders, 

Prcacliing the ]XK>ple 
For profit of hem selve 

* Petitioners. * Went. ® Flattered. * Bisc wWli ribaldry. 

® Those Rohortsrocn— a class of nialofaetors nicntioned in several statutes 
of the fourtcentli century. The n^mc may have meant originally Bobiii 
Hood’s men, us Whitaker conjectures. 

Bloth. 7 Pursue. 

® Gather them togctlier. ® They went forth on their way, 

*® To lie. ** I siiw some tliat errfd*: 

** In every tale that they told their tongue was trained to lie, 

*® In a crowd. ** Laljour. Made themselves. 
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Glosed the gospel 
As hem good liked 
For cotctise of copes* 

Construed it as they would. 
iMany of these mastcT frercs 
Now clothen hem at liking,® 

For hir money and hir iacrcliandi.i3 
Marchen togeders. 

For sith charity liath l)eon chapman, 

And (jiief to shrive lords, 

Mi/liy ferlies han fallen^ 

In a few years : 

But holy church and hi* 

Hold l>#tter togeilers, 

The most miscliief on mould® 

U mounting well fast, 

Tlicrc preaclied a jwrrloncr, 

As he a priest were ; 

Brouglit forth a hull 
With many hiaboiV seals, 

And said that himself might 
Assoiicn hem all, 

Of falsehede of fasting,^ 

* Of a^’owes y-brokoii. 

Lewed" men lovetP it well, 

And likcfl his words ; 

Comen up kneeling 
To kissen his hulls : 

He hunched^® hem with his hrevet,^' 

Aid bleared hir oyen,'* 

And raught with Ins ragman^'^ 

Hinges and brooches. 

Here it will bt? admitted, we havyhoth a well-filled canvas 
and a picture with a good deal of lifiyind stir in it. The satiiil 
toucliea are s^so natural and effective ; and th« expression clear, 
easy, and not deficient in vigour. 

* As it seemed to them gt)od. ^ Covetousacss of eopca or rich clothing. 

* Clothe themselves to their liking. ^ JIany woiuh-rs have happened, 

^ Unless Imly church and they, ® The grcjitest mis(‘Iiief on earth. 

7 Of brealfing fast-days. ® Ignoriint. ® Loved. 

Stopped their moutlis. Little brief. Bedimmed their eyes. 

BeachcKi, drew in, with his catalogue or »ll of names? 
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TIERS nX)UGHMAN's CRmL 

Tho f^f>pulii3ity of liangland’s poem appears to^ have brought 
HlUtorative vohio into fanhion again oyon for ponms of consider- 
ubl<^ length; several i-omaiices were written in it» snch as that of 
WiUiiiin aticj the ^\\>i'wolf, tliat of -Alexander, that of Jerusalem, 
and others; and the use of it was continued throughaat the 
greater part of the fifteenth century. Ihit the most remarkable 
imitation of the A'ision is the poem entitled riel’s the i dough- 
man’s Creed, which appears to have been written about the end 
of the fourteenth eentur\': it was first printiid separately at 
London, in 4to. by Ecynold Wolfe, looJ; then b}" Kogera, 
along with tho Vision, in loGl. In mod cm times it has also 
been printed scpaiately, in 1814, as a companion to Whitaker’s 
edition, of tho Vision ; and, along with the Vision, in Air. 
Wright's edition of 18*12. I'he Creed is tho composition of a 
follower of Wvolif, and an avowed opponent of Komanisra. 
Here, Air. Wright observes, ‘"Tiers riougliintm is no longer an 
allegorical personage; ho is the simjde re]>re.sen1ativc of the 
peasant rising up to judge and act for himself~v die English 
aans-calotte of the fourteontli century, if ^ve may bo allowed thO' 
comparison,” The stitiro, or inveetive, in this efiusion (which 
consists only of KIO/ short lines), is directed altogellicr against 
the cleig;y% and es])ocially the monks or friars; and Tiers or 
Peter is represented as a poor ploughman from whom the writer 
receives that instruction in (.’hristian truth which he had sought 
for in vain from every order of these lichiscd teachms. The 
language is quite as aiiti(pie as that of the Vision, as may appear 
from the folh>wing passage, in which Tiers is introduced 

Hicu tun; \d I me fortli, 

And fcilK^d to rn3’self 
Of the fiilseuede of thi.s folk, 

How faithless thty weivii 
And as 1 went hy the way 
Weepinj' f.»r sorrow, , 

I see a s(?ely* man me hy 
Opon the plough hongen.* 

His coat was of a clout® 

That carv* was \ -called ; 

His hood was full of hole?, 

And liis hair out *, 


* Simple. ^ Hung, hont, over. « Cloth. 

< Thi.-* is probably the sat^m word that we have elsewUtre'ln manry, 
ft would seem to be the name of a kind of cloth. 
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With his knopped shoon* 

Clouted full thick, 

His toteden* out 
As he the loud treadt^l : 

His husej;i overhon<;eri liis Loc-shyiioS'^ 
Oil overich a aide. 

All iKisloruemD in R-n'l 
As he the jdouich followed, 

Twey" mittens as inetei*“ 

Ma<k* all of clouts, 

Tilie liftc^crs weren for-weard^ 

And full of fell housed. 

1’his whit*" waslcd*^ in the fecn*- 
AlnK^|t to the ancle- : 

Four rotlieroid^ him heforn, 

That feeble were ivortliy 
Men mi^ht ivckon eacli a rib^’ 

So reiitfnP ’ they weren. 

His wife walked him with, 

Witii a lon^ iAoaiJ, 

In a cut ted coat 
(’ntted full hii^li, 

Wra{t]»e{] in a winnow*’ sheet 
'I'o wetirou her fr<» u edtTs,*^ 

Bareioot on llio bare itx^. 

That tile M(k'« 1 followed. 

And at the loud’s i'»id*“ lath® 

A little er(»m“lv)lle, 2 i 
And lliereoii lay a liitle child 
Lapped in elonts, 

And twevu ol‘ rwey years olfl® 

(h)on anotlu-r side. 

Ana all they sone:en® s(mg, 

* That sorrow was to ’ii-arcn ; 

They criedon all o rw 
A careful noU*. 


^ Knobbeil shoes. Tot's. ® Peeped, 

* Nidthcr of Mr. Wri.^d’.s explanations sc'eins quite satisfactory; “crooked 
shins;” or “tlie siuii towirds llie horj/ or aiikli??” 

BedaijKid. « IMnd. 7 Two. 

Mr. V4-ight suggest syit/ef; whieh doi*s not seem to make sense. 

^ Were \rorn out. Wight. " Dirtied liimself. 

** Pen, mud. ** Oxen (the Four Evangelists). 

Become? Perhaps llie-^tnie reading i^forthy, tlial L./or ihaf, 

*’ Eaeli ril'.. Ti^agn*? ‘' ’Winnowing.* 

Tim moaning seems to be, “ ti> lUMleet Imt from the weather.” 

*'■» Tlie end of the tielcT. . ® Li^th V 

** Mr. Wriglit iixphiins by “ ermn-howl.” 

® two yt'iirs old. Sang.* 


** One, 
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The seely man sighed sore, 

And said, Children, betW still” 
This man looked open me, ^ 

And leet the plough stonden 
And said, “ Seely man, ^ 

Why sighest thou so hard? 

Gif thee l^k lifelode,* 
f Lene thee ich wilH 
Swich* good as God hath sent : 

Go we, leve brother.*'® 


^ Be. 3 Let the plough staniL 

^ If livelihood lack, or be wanting to, the 9 > 

^ Give or lend thee I will ® Such. 

® Let us go, dear brother. 
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(Mixed or Compound Englisii.) 

tJEOFFREY CHAUCER. 

The Vision of Piers Ploughman is oiir earliest poetical work of 
any considerable extent Jthat may still bo read with pleasure ; 
but not much of its attraction lies in its poctiy. It interests us 
chiefly as rather a lively picture (which, however, would have 
been nearly as effective in prose) of much in the manners and 
general social condition of the time, and of tlio new spirit of 
opposition to old things which was then astir; partly, *100, by 
the language and style, and as a monument of a pecifliar species 
of versification. Langland, or whoever was the author, probably 
contributed by this great work to the advancement of his native 
tongue to a Jigger extent than he has bad credit for. The 
grammatical rfonns oi his EngHsh will bo found to be very 
neadjy, if not exactly the same wuth those of Chaucer’s; his 
vocabulary, if more sparingly admitting the non-Teutonic ele- 
ment, still does not abjure the jirincipie of the same composite 
constitutiem ; nor is his style much inferior in mere regularity, 
and clearness. So long a work ’was not^ likely to liave been 
undertaken except by one who felt himself to bo in full pos- 
session of the la.ng\iafg (3 as it existed : the writer was no doubt 
prompted to engage in such a tusk groat part by his gift of 
read}" expressicui ; and he cfmld not fs^l to gain additional fluency 
twid skill in llie course of the co^f position,^ especially with a 
construction* of verse demanding so incessant an attention to 
words and syllables. TJio popuhirity of the poem, too, would 
diffuse and establish ^vhatever improvcjjneiits in the language it 
may have introduced or exemplified. In addition to the ahilit}’- 
displayed/in it, and the popular spirit of the day with which it 
was animated, its position in the national literature naturally 
and deservedly gave to the Vision Piers l*loughman an extra- 
ordinary influenoo ; for St the distinction (so far as is qither 
known or probable) of being the earliest original work, of any 
magnitude, in the present form of the language. Robert of 
Gloucester a^d Jlobert de IJranne, Ijanglgnd’s predecessors, wore 
both, il ftiay be remembered, only translators or paraphrasis. 
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If Laiiglaiid, however, is our earliest original writer, Chaucer 
is 6till our groat poet, and the true father of oiir literature, 
pTopefly ,80 called. Compared with his productions,, all that 
precedes is barbarism, lint what is much more remarkable is, 
that* very little of what has followed in llie space of nearly five 
centuries tlipt has^ elapsed since ho lived and wrote is worthy of 
being compai'ed with what lie has left us. lie is in our English 
poetry almost what Jlomcr is in that of Greece, and Danto iu 
that of Italy — at least iu his own s]>hcre still the greatest light. 

Although, therefore, nccruding to the scheme of the history of 
the language which has been propoun<lcd, the third form of it, or 
that which still subsists, may ho regarded as having taken its 
ooinmoncement perhaps a full century l>(,*f(»re the date at which 
we are now arrived, and so as taking in the works, not only of 
liangland, but of his predecessors from Kobert of Gloucestea* 
inclusive, our living Englisli Litt*ratiiro may bo most fitly hold 
to begin witli the poetry of Chaucer. It wdll thus count an 
existence already of above five centuries. Chaucer is supposed 
to have been horn about llic beginning cf tla* reign of Edward 
III. — iu the year 1.128, if we may trust what is ^dd to have 
been the ancient inscription on his tombstone; so that he had 
no doubt begun to 'wi-ite, and wiis probably well known as 
a poet, at least as early as Laiigland. They may in^ieed 
have been contempomries in the strictest sense f)f the word, 
for jmything that is ascertained. If liangland wrote the 
Oeed of Piers Ploughman, as well as the VisivUi, which 
(although it has not, we believe, been suggested) is neither 
impossible nor very unlikely, he must liave lived to as late, or 
very nearl 3 ’’ as late, a date as (.liaucor, who is held to have died 
in 1400. At the same tin a, as Laiigland \s gre vtcst, if not onh', 
work appears to have been . moduced not long after the middle of 
the reign of Edward 111.; and the composition of ('haucer’s 
Canterbury Tales not to liavo been begun till about the middle of 
that of Kichard II., the prohabiHt 3 " certainl 3 ’- is, regaid being 
had to the species and character of these p iems, eacli seemingly 
impressed with a long experience of life, that Langlaud, if not 
the earlier wi’iter, was the elder man. V 

The wi-itings of Chaucer are ver 3 '^ voluminous ; compiising, in 
so far as they have come down to us, in verse, TJie (Janterbiiry 
Tales; the Komaunt of the Kose, in 7701 lines, a translation 
from the French Koman de la Pose of Guillaume do Lorris and 
Jean de Meun; Troilus and Creseiclo, iiCFivo Looks, on the 
same subject as the Filostrato of Boccaccio ; Ilie JIwuse of Fatne, 
in Three Books ; Chaucer s Dream, in 22.‘55 lines ; thoTJook of 
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tlie Duchess (sometimes called the Dream of Chaucer), 1384 
lines ; the Assembly of Fowls, (194 lines ; the Flower and the 
Leaf, 696 lines; the (Jourt of Love, 1442 lines; iogetjier with 
many ballads and other minor pieces: and hi prose ^besides 
portions of Ae CantcAmry Tales), a translation of l^cthius 
Do Consolatione PhilosophisB ; the Testament of Lo-yp, an imi- 
tation of tlie same treatise; and a Treatise on^tlic Astrolabe, 
addressed t^ bis son Lewis in 131>1, of which, however, we have 
only tw'o out of five^parts of which it was intended to consist. 
All these works^lmve been printed, most of them more than 
once ; and a good many other j)ieco.s have also been attributed to 
Chaucer wdiich are eiil^er known to be the compositions of other 
poets, or of which at least there is no evidence or . probability 
that he ife the author. Only the (Janterburv Tales, htiwever, 
have as yet cnjoj’ed the advantage of anything like careful 
editing. Tyrwhitt/s elahoraie edition was first ]mblishcd, in 
4 vols. 8vo., in 1773, his Gl(»ssary to all the gcnnin(? works of 
Chaucer having followed in 1778 ; and an(»lher edition, present- 
ing a new^ text, and also acconi])anicd witli notes and a Glossary, 
was broijt^ht out bv 31 r. T. 3\‘rigbt for tin* Perev iSuciety in 
3847. 

In his i»troductorv Essay on the Language and Versification 
dt Chancer, Tyrwhitt obsciwes, that at the time when this great 
writer made his first essays the use of ihyme was established in 
English poetry, not exclusively (as avo have seen by the example 
of the Vision of I’icrs IMoughman), but very generally, “ so that 
in this respect ho had little to do but to imitate his predecessors.” 
But the metrical part of our poetry, the learned editor conceives, 

was cajiablo of Aore imiiroveuient, by the polishing of the 
measures alreri^ly in use, as well ai^by the introduction of ncAv 
inodes of versification.” “ Witli r^.'^pect,” he continues, “ to the 
regular measures then in use, tlnji(' may be reduced, 1 think, to 
four. Fii^t, the long lambic metre, consist* ng of not moae than 
fifteen nor ]css4han fourteen syllables, and broken by a caesura 
at the eighth s^a^^le. Secondly, tlm Alexandrine metre, con- 
sisting of not more than thirteen syllables nor less than twelve, 
with a/emsura at the sixth. Thirdly, the (Jetosy liable metre, 
which was in reality the ancient dimeter larnluc. Fourthly, the 
stanza of six verses, of which fhe^ first, second, fourih, and fifth, 
wore in the complete •octosyllable metre, and the third ^pd last 
oataloctic — that is, wanting a syllabic, or even two.” ITie first 
of these metres l^TwhUt considers to be exemplified in the 
Ormnlum, probably also in the. Chronicle of Robert of 
Gloubdkter, if the genuine text could be recovered ; the second, 
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apparenUy, by Eobert de Brunne, in imitation of his French 
original, although his verse in Hearue’s edition is frequently 
defective ; the third and fourth were very common, being then 
gonerallj^ u&ed in lighter compositions, as they still are. ** In 
the fii*st of these metres,” he proceeds, it does iiot appear that 
Chaucer ever composed at all (for I presume no one can imagine 
that he was thb author of Gamelyn), or in the second ; and in 
the fourth we have nothing of his but tlio Eh3’'me of Sire l^opas, 
whidh, being intended to ridicule the vulgar romancers, seems 
to have been purposely written in their favourite metre. In the 
third, or octosyllable metre, he has left several compositions, 
particularly an imperfect translation of the Eoman de la Eose, 
which was probably’ one of his eailiest performances, The House 
of Fame, The Hethe of the Duchesse Blanche, and a poem 
called his Dremo : upon all wliich it will be sufficient here to 
observe in general, that, if ho had given no other pinofs of his 
poetical faculty^ these alone must have seem ed to him the pre- 
eminence ahewe all his predecessors and contemporaries in point 
of versification. But by’ far the most considerable part of 
Chaucer’s works is wiitten in that kind of metre whicji we now 
call the Heroic, either in distichs or stanzas ; and, ms L have not 
been able to discover any^ instance of this metre beiug used by 
any English poet before him, I am much inclined to sypposo 
that he was the first introducer of it into our language.” It had 
been long practised by’ the writers both iu the noithem and 
southern French ; and within the half century’ before 'Chaucer 
>vrote it had been succctjsfully cultivated, in preference to every 
other metre, by’ the great poets of Italy’— Dante, Tetrarch, and 
Boccaccio. Tyrwhitt argues, therefore, that ( 'hauocr may have 
borrowed his now English verse either from tlie.d'reiich or from 
the Italian. ^ 

That the particulai’ speciea of verse in which Chaucer has 
written his Canterhdry Tales and some of his other poems had 
not been used b.y any other English poet before him, has not, wo 
believe, been disputed, and does not appear.^o bo disputable, at 
least from such remains of our early poetical literature as we 
now possess. Here, then, is one important fact. It is> certain, 
also, that the French, if not likewise the Italian, poets who 
employed the decasyllabic (or more properly hendeoesyllabio*) 

* In ihe Italian language, at least, the original and proper form of the verge 

appears to have consisted of ehven sylliiblcs; w)ienee.,tiie generical name of 
the metre is endeeanUaljo, and a verse of ten Syllables is c^ed mideaaMillaho 
ironeo, and one of Ucehe, endeeasillaho sdrunciolo. But these validations do not 
ofiect the prosodical character of the verse, which requires only that mo tenth 
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metre were welL known to Chancer. I’he presumption, there- 
fore, that his new motre is, as Tyrwhitt asserts, this same Italian 
or French metre of ton or eleven syllables (our pr^sej^t heroic 
verse) hooomis very strong. • 

Moreover, if Chaucer’s verse bo not constructed upon the 
principle of syllahical as well as accentual j'e^^|trity,f«vhen was 
this principle, which is now the law and universal practice of 
our poetry? introduced? It will not be denied to have been 
completely estabiishfti ever since the language acquired in all 
material respects its present fonn and pronunciation — that is to 
say, at least since the middle of the sixteenth century : if it was 
not hy Chaucer at th# end of the fourteenth, by whom among 
his followers in tlie course of the next hundred and fifty yeaiu 
was it first exemplified ? 

At present it is sufficient to say that no one of his suocessoi’s 
throughout this sp.ico has hinted that any improvement, any 
change, had been made in the constnictitm of English verse 
since Chaucer wrote. On the contrary, he is gdtierally recog- 
nized by them as llie gjoat 2-efornior of our language and our 
poetry, timl as their master and instructor in their common art. 
his fr^'iftl atul disciple Occlevo ho is called “ the first finder 
our fair langage.” So Lydgate, in the next generation, 
celebiutes him as his master — as “ chief poet of Britain ” — as 

— “he thnt was of making somaiii, 

Whom all tiiis hindo of right ought prefer, 

Sith of our langage he was thc^.loilc-8tcr ’* — 

and as — 

“ The noble rhrthor ]>f)ct of Britain, 

1*hat worthy was the lancer to have 


filiotild l>e*n all ousfs the last Ilin modem English heroic, 

or, as wc coiumotily’ call it, k-n-syJlahh'd verse, still admits of being extended 
hy an eleventh gj^en a twelfth umiccented sj'Ilable ; although, firohi Ibe eon- 
fititation of our language as to syllabic emphasis, sudi extension is 

with us the exception, not the rule, as it is (at l(*ast to the length of eleven 
mdlohlss) in Italian. It may bf' <loubtcd wluthor Chaucer’s type or model 
lino is^ he considered ns decasyllabie or hendecasyllabic ; Tyrwhitt was of 
opinion that the greatiT nunil)(*r*of his verses, when properly written and pro- 
nounced, wotild found to consist of eleven syllables ; and this W'ill seem 
probable, if we hwk ftx what is assuifiod, on tlio theory of liis versification 
wliich wo ar<i ctmsidering, to fiave lM<^?n tlie pronunciation of the laug^mge in- 
his day. At the i^me time imiuy of lus lines evidently consist (even on tli^p 
llicory) of h'n syllables only; a«n such a construction of verso for ordinary 
puqjoscs 41 jj|!t’eom(? so much more agretsihjt) to modem usage and tasto tliat 
liiS ^mtry hat! liettcr l>o so read whenever it can be <lone, even at the cost 
of thereby somewhat violating the exactness of the ancient pronunciutiou. 
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Of ixjetryo, aucl the palm attain ; 

That made first to distil and rain , 

The gold dew-drops of speech and (doqiiencc 
vjnto <;'iir tongne through his excellence, 

And found the flowrcs first of rhetoric 
Our rude speech only towcnluniine/’ &c. 

A later wi itcr, Gawiu Douglas, souikIm Lis ])raiso as — 

“Yencrahle Chaucer, princi])al ])oet pr er, 

Heavenly trumpet, oriege,* and regnloror^ 

111 eloquence halm, coiidict,'* and <lial, 

Milky fountain, clear strand, and rose rial,”* 

in a strain, it must be confessed, more remarkable for enthusiastic 
vehemence than for poetical inspiration. The learned, and at 
tlio same time elegant, Lcland, ii^tho next ago dcscvilies him as 
the writer to whom his country’s tongue owes all its beauties : — 

“‘Anglia Chancenim Yeiieratur nostra ]KK*tam, 

♦Cui veneres dehet juitria lingua suas 

and again, in anotlier tribute, as having first i cduccd tlieltmgungo 
into regular form : — 

“ Lingiiam qui patriaia redegit ilhnn 
In lormain.’* 

And such seems to have been the unbroken tradition down to 
Spenser, ^yho, looking back tbrougli two ccaituries, hvJLs his 
great predecessor as still the “ well of Knglisli uiulefiled/’ 

Jf now we proceed to examine ChaiK^en’s verso, do wo find it 
actually characterized by tins regTilarity, '\\\iich indisputably 
has at least from within a century and a half of his time been the 
law' of our x’t’etry^? Not, ik wo assume that t£e English of 
Ghaucer’s time was read in all Vspects jirocisely like that of our 
own day. l?ut are \sr(i warranted in assuming this ? W© know 
that some changes have taken place in the mitional pronun- 
ciation within a much shuiter space. The,^ aeceiituation of 
many words is different evcii'in Shakespeare and his contemx>o- 
raries from w'hat it now is: even since the languago ha.\been 
Avhat w'e call set lied, and the jirocess of gi nwth.in it nearly 
stopped, there has still been observable a disposition in the aocjont 
or. syllabic emphasis to project itself w'ith mo;o precipitation tliau 
form(?r]y„,to seize upon a more early e.Luneialed j)art iii dissyl- 
kiblos and ..other iiolysyllabic Vvords than^tbat which it w'as 

* AVilUlHh. * “ Hor(»](jge, clock or watoli. 

^ Regulator. ^ Coudimeut. ^ K.)yQl, 
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wont to bo attached. For example, we now always pronounce 
the word aspect with accent on the first syllable ; in the time 
of Sliakospearo it was always accented on the last. Wo now call 
a certain short oompositipn an may ; but only a? ccntfiiy'^igo it 
was called an %say ; “ And write next wintor,” says Vope, 

“ more essays on man.” Probably at an earlier j)erio4, when 
this change was going on more activel}', it* was^pi^rt of that 
general process by which the Tentonic, or native, element in our 
language eveutnal^% after a long struggle, acquired the as- 
cendancy over the French clement ; and, if so, for a time the 
accentuation of many words would be unfixed, or would oscillate 
between the two system^ — the Frcncli liabifc of reserving itself 
for the final tiyllj^bh^, and tlie native tendency to cling to a pri<.»r 
portion of the word, lliis {iiq>ears to have been the case in 
Chaucer's day : many words are irtanifestly in his poeti'y accented 
differently Iruiu what they arc now (as is proved, ujuai either 
theory of his ]U'osody, when they occur at the end of verse), 
and in many also he seems to vary the accent— pront)uncing, for 
instance, Imyaye in (jne line, laiiyiuje in another— as suits his con- 
venience. l»nt again, nnder the tendency to elision and abbie- 
viation, whicJiiis common to all languages in a state C)f growib, 
there can Wb no doubt that, in the progress of the Knglish 
tofigiie, from its first subjection to liteiary cultivation in the 
middle of the tliirieenth century to its final settlement in the 
middle of the seventeenth, it dropt and lost altogether many 
sliort or • unaccented syllables. 8ume of these, indeed, our 
poets still iissert their right to revive in ]7imsing ci} cuiustance8 : 
thus, though Avc not^ almost universally elide or suppiess the e 
before the tonninating d of the preioriles and past participles of 
our verbs, it is «till sometimes called into life again to make a 
distinct syllable in v^^rse. Two ecviUiries ago, when perhaps it 
was gonerajly heard in the comm<i4i speech ^of the people (as it 
still is in some of our provincial dialects), aYid when its su])- 
pression in rea<J^(Qg prose would probably have been accoimled 
an irregularity, it^?s as often sounded in voi’so as not, and the 
licence w’as prol>Hl)ly considered to bo taken when it was elided. 
The (diiion, wlieii it look place, w'as generally marked by the 
omission of the vowel in the s])elling. If \vc go back another 
ecniury, wo find the pronunciation of the termination as a, 
distinct syllable to b*o ciaarly llio rule and tJio pre'^ailing 
praelico, and the supj.)ressiun f>f the vowel to bo the rare ex- 
ception. Bui even at st)»late a date as the end of the sixteenth 
and tjiq beginwing of the seveuleentli caaitury, other short vow^els 
as well as this were still occasionally pronounced, as they were 
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almost always written. Both the genitive or possessive singular 
and tho nominative plural of nouns, were, down to this time, 
made by the addition not of s only, as now, but of es to the 
nomi^tivo singular ; and the es mak^ a distinct syllable some- 
times in Shakespeare, and often in Spenser. . In Chaucer, there- 
fore, it is only what we should expect that it should generally be 
so pronounced : it is evident that originally, or when it first 
appeared m the language, it always was, and that the practice of 
running it and the preceding syllable ‘together, as wo now do, 
has only been gradually introduced and established. 

The deficiencies of Chaucer’s metre, Tyrwhitt contends, are to 
be chiefly supplied by the pronunciation of what he calls “ tho 
e feminine by which he means the e which still terminates so 
many of our words, but is now either totally silent and ineffective 
in tho pronunciation, or only*lcngthens or otherwise alters the 
sound of the preceding vowel — in either case is entirely in- 
operati'.'o upon the syllabication. ’JTnis, such words as lar<jc^ 
strange, tim^, &c., he conceives to be often dissyllables, and such 
words as llomaim, sentence, often trisyllables, in (.'haucer. Some 
words also he holds to be lengthened a syllable by tho inter- 
vention of such an e, now omitted both in speakiag and writing, 
in the middle— as mjag-e-ment, ccnnmand-e-mmt, voucn^-safe, &c. 

Wallis, the distinguished mathematician, in his Gramirua* of 
the English Language (written in Latin, and published about 
the middle of tlxe seventeenth centiny) had suggested that tho 
origin of this silent e probably w’as, that it liad origihally been 
pronounced, though Eomewhat obscurely, as a distinct syllabic, 
like the French e feminine, which still counts for such in tho 
prosody of that language. Wallis adds, that the surest proof of 
this is to be found in our old jwots, with whom tho said e some- 
times makes a syllable, s6>metiine.s not, as the verso requires, 
“ M'ith respect to words ^ imported directly froui France,” 
obsoi-ves Tyrwhitt' “ it is certainly quite naturaf to suppose 
that for some time they retained their native pronunciation.” 
“ We have not indeed,” ho continues, “sc^'^'lear a proof of the 
original pronunciation of tho Saxon part of our language ; but 
we Iraow, from general observation, that all changed of pro- 
nunciation are generally made by small degrees ; and, therefore, 
when we find that a grcat, number of those words w^hich in 
Chaucer’s time ended in e originally endbd in a, we may reason- 
ably jpresume that our ancestors first passed from the broader 
sound of a to the thinner sound of e feminine, and not at once 
from a to e mute. Besides, if the final e in siich<(0sv.,rd8 was not 
pronounced, why was it added ? From the time that it Sas con- 
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fessedly ceased to be pronounced it has been gradually omitted in 
them, except where it^ay be supposed of use to lengthen*or 
soften the preceding syllable, as in hope^ mme, &c. But wjoording 
to the ancient orthograpl^y it terminates many wbrds of Saxon 
original where it\annot have been added for any such purpose, 
as herte, childe, aide, wilde^ <fec. In these, thej-cfor^, wc^ must 
suppose that it was pronounced as e feminine, and made part of a 
second syllable and so, by a parity of reason, in all others in 
which, as in these, ^ appears to have been substituted for the 
Saxon a.” From all this Tyrwhitt coucludtis that “ Jlie pro- 
nunciation of the e feminine is founded on the veiy^ nature of 
both the French and Saxon, parts of our language,” and therefore 
that* ‘‘what js generally considered as an e mute, either at the 
end or in tho middle of words, was anciently pronounced, but 
obscuicly, like the e feminine of the French.” In a note, 
referring to an opinion expressed by Wallis, who, observiijg tliat 
the French very often suppressed this short e in their oo*nimon 
speech, Avas led to think that the pronunciation of^it would 
perhaps shortly be in all cases disused among them, as among 
ourselves, he adds: “ Tlui ])rediction has certainly failed ; but, 
notwithKbmdiiig,i.J Avill venture to say that when it was made it 
was not unworthy of Wallis’s sagacity. Unluckily for its 
succiSte, a,numl)er of eminent writers hai)pcnod at that very time 
to be growing u]» in 1^'ranco, whoso works, having since been 
reccivt'd as standards of style, must probably fix for many 
centuries thU ancient Tisago of the e feminine in poetiy, and of 
course give a considerable check to the natural progress of the 
language. If the ago ^of Edward 11 1. had been as favourable to 
letters as that of J^ouis XIV. ; if Chaucer and his contemporary 
poets laid acquire.**! the same autht)rity hero that Corneille, 
Moliere, Itacine, and Boileau have obtained in France ; if their 
works had been j)uhlished by themselves, and .pcipctnatcd in a 
genuine state printing; 1 think it probable that the e femi- 
nine Avould still ♦i^ye preserved its place, in our poetical 
* language at least, an*iL> certainly without^ any prejudice to the 
smoothness of our versification.” 

In supporting his views by these reasons, Tyrwhitt avoids 
having recourse to any arguments that might be drawn from the 
practice of Chaucer himself— that being in fact the matter in 
dispute ; hut his main proposition, to the extent at least of the 
alleged cajmeity of the now silent final e ‘to make a distinct 
syllable in Chaucer s*day, appears to be demonstrated by ’some 
inst^oeg in thp^oet’s works. Tims, for example, in the follow- 
ing couplet from the Prologue to the Canterbuiy Tales, unless 
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tlie word £ome which ends the drst line he pronounced as a diV 
sj^lahle, there will he no rhyme: — 

That straight was comen from tho court of Home ; 

Fulf loud he sang — Come hithe^;, love, to me ” 

So ag^In, in the Canon Yeoman’s Tale, we have the following 
lines : — ^ ^ 

“ And when this alchymister saw his time, 

llis’th up. Sir Priest, quod he, and stondeth Vy me, 

in the first of which time must evideniSy in like manner be read 
as a word of two sj’llables. The same rhyme occurs in a quatrain 
in the Second Book of the Troilus an^. Creseide : — 

“ All easily now, for the love of Marte, ^ 

Quod Pandarus, for every thing hath time, 

So long abide, till that tlie night departe 
For all so sicker as thou best here by me/* 

Findifig Bom and tim to be clearly dissyllables in these pas- 
sages, it (vould seem that we ought, as Tyrwhitt remarks (Note 
on Prol. to Cant. Tales, 074), to have no scruple so to pronounce 
them and other similar words wherever the metro requires it. 

c 

llie notion, probably, which most people hav 3 of Chaucer,** 
to borrow a few sentences of what we have writteA else'qHuere, 
** is merely that he was a remarkably good poet for his day ; 
but that, both from his language having become obsolete, and 
from the advancement which we have since made* in poetical 
taste and skill, he may now he considered as fairly dead and 
buried in a literaiy, as well as in a literal, sense. This, we 
suspect, is the common belief even of educated persons and of 
scholars wlio have not actually made acquaink'^uco with Chaucer, 
but know him only by name or by sight; — by that antique- 
sounding dissyllable that ^cems to belong to another nation and 
tongue, as w'ell as to another age ; and by that stfangc costume 
of diction, grammar, and spelling, in which his thoughts are 
clothed, fluttering aboqt them, as it appei;fS% to do, like the rags * 
upon a scarecrow. 

“ Now, instead of this, the poetiy of Chaucer is i^ally, in all 
essential respects, about the greenest and freshest in our lan- 
guage. ^Ve have some tiigher poetry than Chaucer’s— poetry 
diat has more of the character of a revelation, or a voice- from 
another world: we .have none in which there is either a more 
abounding or a more bounding spirit of ‘life, a tnier or fuller 
natural inspiration. He may be said to verify, jTgj^another sense, 
the remark of Bacon, that wha^ we commonly call antiquity was 
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really the youth of the world : his poetry seems to breathe of g 
time when humanity warf younger and more joyous-hearted than 
it now is. Undoubtedly bo had an advantage as to^this jQa|te]', 
in having been th<^first great poet of his country. Occupying 
this position, he stands in some degree between each of his sx*c- 
cessons and nature. The sire of a nation’s' minstrelsy k of neces- 
sity, though it may be unconsciously^ regarded by all who come 
after him as almost a j>ortion of nature— as one whose utterances 
are not so much the o^o 8f hers as in vory deed her own living 
voice — carrying in them a spirit as original and divine as the. 
music of her running brooks, or of her breezes among the leaves. 
And jhere is not wanting Something of reason in this idolatry. 
It is he alone who has conversed with miture directly, and 
without an interpreter — who ha^ looked upon tlie glory of her 
countenance unveiled, and received upon his heart the per- 
•fect image of what she is. Succeeding poets, by reason qf his 
intervention, and that imitation of him into which, in a greater 
or less degree, they are of necessity drawn, see her only, as it 
were, wrapt in hazy and metamori)hoKing adornments, w'hich 
human hands have woven for her, and are prevented from per- 
fectly discerning tfie outline and the movements of her form by 
that qpcumberihg investiture. They are the fallen race, who 
have bSen banished from the immediate presence of the divinity, 
and have been left only to conjecture from afar off the bright- 
ness of that majesty which sits throned to them behind impene- 
trable clouds* he is the First Man, who has^seen God walking 
in the garden, and communed with him face to face. 

“ But Chaucer is the Homer of his country, not only as 
having been the earliest of her poets (deserving to be so called), 
but also as being one of her greatest. The names of 
Spenser, of Shakspoare, and of Milton are the only other naiues 
that can bo placed on the same line with his. • 

“ His poetiy exhibits, in as remarkable a degree perhaps as 
any other in any ter?(^age, an intermixture and combination ; 
of what are usually aeemed the most •opposite excellences. ( 
Great poet as he is, we might almost say of him that his genius 
has as much about it of the spirit of prose as of poetry, and that, 
if he had not sung so admirably as he has done of flowery 
meadows, and summer skies, and gorgeous ceremonials, and high 
or tender passions, and the othtfr themes over which the imagi- 
nation loves best to pour her vivifying light, he would have won 
to himself the renown of a Montaigne or a ^wift by the origi- 
nality and penet^ing sagacity of his observations on ordinary 
life, lus insight ipto ipotives and character, the richness and 
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peculiarity of his humour, the sharp edge of this satire, and the 
propriety, flexibility, and exquisite expressiTeness of his reflned 
yet| natural diction. Even like the varied visible creation 
aroiind us, his poetry too has its earth, its sea, and its sky, and 
all the “ sweet vicissitudes *’ of each. Here you have the clear- 
eye<r obse»vor of man as he is, catching ‘ the manners living as 
they rise,’ and fixing them in pictures where not their minutest 
lineament is or ever can be lost : here he is the feispii^d dreamer, 
by whom earth and all its realities are forgotten, fis his spirit 
seal's and sings in the finer air and amid the diviner beauty of 
some far-off world of its own. Now the riotous verse rings loud 
with the turbulence of human mcrricncnt and laughter, casting 
from it, as it dashes on its way, flash after flash oi all the forms 
of wit and comedy ; now it is the tranquillizing companionship 
of the sights and sounds of inanimate nature of which the poet's 
heavf is full — the springing herbage, and the dew-drops on the 
leaf, antj, the rivulets glad beneath the morning ray and dancing 
to their owm simple inusio. From mt'ro narrative and playfuljj 
Jiuinonr up to the heights of imaginative and impassioned song,! 
his genius has cxerci^ed itself in all styles of poetry, i^d woul 
impel isli able laurels in all.”* 

It lias been commonly believed that one of ffio chief ^purees 
from which Chauc(3r drew both the form and the sj>irit; of his 
poetry was the recent and contemporary poetry of Italy — that 
eldest portion of what is pi;operly called the literature of modem 
Enr<;pe, the produce of the genius of I’etrarch and Roccaccio and 
their ]U'odecessor and master, Dante. Jlut, although this may 
have b(‘cii the case, it is by no moans certain that it was so ; and 
some circumstances seem to make it rather improbable that 
Chaucer was a reader or student of Italitfli. Of those of his 
j)oenis which have been suppostid to be translations from the 
Italian, it mus4 be considered veiy doubtful any one was 
really derived by him from that language. The story of his 
Palamon and Arcite, which, as the Tale, begins the 

(Jantorbury Tales, biA which either iit its present or another 
form appears to have been originally composed as a separate 
work, is substantially the same with that of Boccaccio’s heroic 
poem in twelve books entitled Le Teseido — a fact which, we 
believe, was first pointed out by Wartoh. But an examination 
o# the two poems leads rather* to the conclusion that they are 
both founded upon a common original^than that the one was 
taken from the other. Boccaccio’ff poem extends to about 12,000 
octosyllabic, Chaucer’s to not inany more thaif^ibOO decasyllabic, 

* Printing MacKinc, No. 3^(1835;. 
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Terses ; and not only is the stoiy in the one much less detailed 
than in the other, but the two versions difler in some of the 
main circu instances.’'^ (Jhauccr, moreover, nowhere i^eni^ons 
Boccaccio as his qj^ijpnal ; an the contrary, as W'arton has him- 
self noticed, he proiesses to draw his materials, not from tlie 
works of any contemporary, but from “ olde Sfonies,” ftnd *olde 
bookes tliat all this story telloth more plain.”f 'I’yrwhitt, too, 
while lioldfng, fife well as Warton, that Chaucer*s original was 
Boccaccio, admits that> tlid latter was in all prubabilit}^ not the 
inventor of the story.J Boccaccio himself, in a letter relating to 
his poem, describes the story as very ancient, and as existing in 
what, he calls Latino wUjarP^ by which he may mean rather the 
Provencal than the lbilian.§ In fact, as both Warton and 
Tyrwhitt have shown, there is reason to believe that it had pre- 
viously boon oiKf of the themes of romantic ]K>etry in various 
•languages. The passages pointed out by Tyrwhitt in his jiotcs 
to Chaucer’s poem, a.s trjiiislated or imitated from that^ of Boc- 
caccio, are few and insignificant, and the resemblances they 
present would be sufliciently ae(;ountcd for on the supposition of 
both writers having drawn from a common souice. Nearly the 
same obseiTatiojjs^ apply to the supposed obligations of Chaucer 
in hifiLTroihis and Creseide to another poetical work of Boc- 
caccio s, his Filostriito. The discovery of these was first an- 
nounced by Tyrwhitt in his Essay prefixed to the Canterbury 
Tales. But Chaucer himself tells us (ii. 14) that ho tmns- 
lates his poem *‘out of Latin;” and in oth^f passages (i. JJ94, 
and V. Ifiod), ho expressly declares his “auctor” or anlhor, 
• 

* S(ic thi.s <»nt liy Hr. Nott (who novortlutloss assiiinos the one 

poem tu be u tninslatioM from tin; other), in a note to his Dissertsiliou on llie 
Slate of English Pot^try tvfore the Sixteenth Ooiitiiry, p, cclxxiv. 

t Warton’s Hist. Kiig. Poetry, ii. 173. 

% Introttuctory pi.seourse tt) CantcThurj’^ TaleS, Note (IJh'- 

§ The letter is athlres-sttl ti> his luistress (la Finmetta'i, Mary of Amgon, a 
natural (laughter of lioU rt king of Naples. **Trovuta," lie says, “unannti- 
chissima storiiv, ed al ifllrTiclle geiiti non munifesta, iu Ijatino volgare,” &c. 
The expression here luis a curious rcwmblance to tfio words used by Chuucer 
in enumerating Jiis own works in the Legeiide of (lood "Woiueii, r. 120, — 

Ho made the boke that high! tlie House of Fame, &c. 

And all tlie love of Pulamon and Arcite 

Of Thebes, though the story ts hiou:en lite," 

Tyrwhitt’s interpretation of these Iasi words i-s, that they seem i.<» imply that 
the poem to which they ullwlo, the Pulamon and Aiviti' (us iirst composed), 
had not mado itself very populaf. Both he and Warton undiantaud the 
Latino v^gare, as > sat'>aning tlie Italian language inf this passage of the letter 
to La Fiainefla, as well as iu a stanza winch he quotes from the Teseide in 
Discourse, Note (W). 
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be named LolUaft, In a note to the Parson’s Tale, in the 
(Janterbury Tales, Tyrwhitt sw^sumes '‘that Lollins is another 
nanfe Bopcaccio, but. bow Ibis should be he confesses himself 
ujiable to explain. In his Glossary (a laj;er publication), he 
merely describes Lollius as “a writer from whom Chaucer pro- 
leases to ^lave* translated his poem of Troiliis and Creseide,” 
ulding, “I have not been able to find any further account of 
him.” It is roiharkable that he should omit to rtotice^^hat Lollius 
is mentioned by Chaucer in another*'pocsm, his House of Fame 
(iii. 378), as one of iho writers of the Trojan stoiy, along with 
Iloiucr, I)ai*es Phrygius, Livy (whom he calls Titus), Guido of 
Colouna, and “ English Galfrid,” Ui^it is, Geoffrey of Moniyouth. 
The only writer of the name of Lollius of wdioni an}i;hmg is 
now known appears to be Lollius Urbiens, who is stated to 
luive lived in the third century, and to ha%’^e composed a histoiy 
of Ivs own time, which, however, no longer exists.* But our 
ignoranpe of who Chaucer’s liollius was does not entitle us to 
assume tliat it is Boccaccio whom he designates by that name. 
Besides, the two poems have only that general resemblance 
which would result from their subject being the same, and their 
having been founded upon a common origin^. ^ Tyrwhitt (note 
to Paj son’s Tale), wbilo ho insists that the fact of the onc^ being 
borrowed from tlio other “ is evident, not only frofii the fable 
and characters, which are the same in both poems, but also from 
a number of passages in the English which are Hterally titins- 
lated from the Italian,” admits that at the same time there are 
several long passages, and even episodes, in the Troilus of which 
there aie no traces in the Filostmto and Wai'ton makes the 
same statement almost in the same w^oi-ds.t Tyrwhitt acknow- 
ledges elsowhei'e, too, that tffe foj*m of Chaucer’s stanza in the 
Troilus dues not appeal-^ ever to have been used by Boccaccio, 
nor does ho pr(^ess to haVo been able to find such a stanza in any 
early Italian poetry.t Ibo only other composition of Chaucer’s 
for which he can be imagined to have hy^ Sin Italian original is 
his Clerk’s Tale in th^ Canterbury Tales, the matchless story of 
Gnselda. This is one of the stories of the Deemenon; but it 
was not from Boccaccio’s Italian that Chaucer took it, tut from 
Petrarcih’s Latin, as he must be understood to intimate in 4be 
Prologue, where he says* or makes the narrator say — 

1 

* Sec Wftrton, Hist. Eng. P<K:ti 7 , ii. ^0 ; luul Vossitis, do Histoiicis La- 
tinis, wl. 1G51, p. 170. • 

t Hist. Eng. Poi'trv, ii. p. 221, note. 
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** I woll you tell a tale which that 1 
Learned Fadowe of a worthy clerk, 

As preved by his wordcs and his werk : 

He is now dead and nailed in his chest; 

1 Hi^y to God so yeve his soule rest. 

Francis Petrardi, the laureat fjoet, 

Highte this clerk, whoise rhethoricke aiyect 
Enlninined all Itailk* of iK^etric.’* • 

'a 

Petrarch’s Latin tranfil§tion of Boccficcio’s tale is, as Tyrwhitt 
states, printed in alf the editions of his works, under the title of 
IJti OMkittia (it Fide Uxoria Mythohyia (a Myth on Wifely 
Obedience and Faithfulness). Hut, indeed, Chancer may not 
ha’vo even had I’otrarchs translation before him ; for Fetrarch, in 
his letter to Hoccaccio, in which ho states that he had translated 
it from the Decameron, only recently come into his hands, in- 
forms his friend also that the story had been known to* him 
many years before. He may therefore have communicfitcd it 
orally to Chaucer, throngli the medium of what wa» i)robably 
their common iiuidinm of communication, the Latin tonfpie, if 
they ever met, at Fadua or elsewhere, as it is asserted they did. 
All that we are concerned with at present, is the fact that it does 
not appear to iiave been taken by Chancer from the Decamei ou : 
he *jakep no reierenco to Boccaccio as his authority, and, while 
it is the only one of tJic <'’anterbury I’ales which could otherwise 
liave been sns]>e(.!ted with any probability to have been derived 
from that work, it is at the same time one an acquaintance w'ith 
which we know he had at least the means acquirinj; through 
another language than the Italian. To these considerations may 
be added a remark maclo by Sir Hams Nicolas : — “ That tJhancor 
was not acquainteji with Italian^.’ says tliat "vviiter, “ may be in- 
ferred from his not having introduced any Italian quotation into 
his w'^orks, redundant as they are wi^h Jjatin and French woids 
and pliriisca,** 'Fo whi(^h he subjoins in a* note : “ Though 
Chaucer’s writings have not been examined for the ])nrj)OHO, the 
remark in tlio texFid^iot made altogether from recollection ; for 
at the end of Speght s edition of Chancer s works translations are 
given of tfie Latin and French words in the poems, but not a 
single Italian word is mentioned.”* 

* Life of Cljiwioer, p, 25. Sir Harris Imd^oid before : — ** Though Chaucer 
im«ioubtt*^Uy kiu'W Latin and Frenck, it is by no means certain, notwithstand- 
ing his snppowitl obligations to the Decomorou, that he was os well acquaint^ 
with Italian. Then* ma^ have t>een a common liatin original of the main 
incidents of mai^if not of all the Talcs for wl^eh Chaucer is Bupposod to 
have bearmvlio11.^iidebted to Boccticcio, and from which original Boccaccio 
himself may have taken them. ’ Beside the Clerk’s Tale, which has been 
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• It may be questioned, tben, if much more tban the fame of 
Italian song had reached the ear of Chaucer ; but, at all events, 
the foreign poetry with which he was most familiar was cer- 
tainly tfiat oY France, This, indeed, was probably still ac- 
couhted everywhere the classic poetical literature of Ae modem 
worlds the»,youqger poetry of Italy, which was itself a deriva- 
tion from that common fountain-head, had not yet, with all its 
real superiority, either supplanted the old lays and rdmances of 
the ti’ouveres and troubadours, or even 'takm its place by their 
side. The earliest English, as well as the earliest Italian, poetry 
was for the most part a translation or imitation of that of France. 
Of the i^oetrv written in the Frenche Janguage, indeed, in. the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, the togor portion, as 
we have seen, was produced in England, for English readers, 
and to a considerable extent by natives of this country. French 
poetry was not, therefore, during this era, regarded among us as 
a foreign literature at all ; and even at a later date it must have 
been looked back upon by every educated Englishman as rather 
a part of that of his own land. For a ccntur}% or perhaps more, 
before Chaucer arose, the greater number of our common versi- 
fiers had been busy in translating the Frendli^ romances and 
other poetry into English, which was now fast becoming; the 
ordinary or only speech even of the educated classes r but this 
work had for the most ])art been done with little jwiins or skill, 
and with no higher ambition than to convey the mere sense of 
the French original to the English reader. Ky the '’time when 
Cliaucer began to write, in the latter half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the French language appears to have almost gone out of 
use as a common medium of communication ; the English on the 
other hand, as we may see hy tllB poetry of LAngland and Minot 
as compared with that of Itobert of Gloucester, had, in the course 
of the preceding lyindred j^ars, tliruwn ofi’ much o£»it8 primitive 
rudeness, and acquiied a considerable degree of regularity and 
flexibility, and geneiul fitness for literary c^;\mposition. In these 


noticed above, tbe only stories in the Canterbury Tales whicJli are found 
in the Decameron aro the Reeve’s Tale, the Shipman’s Tale, and the 
Franklin’s Tale ; but l>oth Tyrwhitt and Warton, while maintaining Chaucers 
obligations in other rcspt^cts to the Italian writers, admit that the two former 
are much more probably derived from French Fabliaux (the particular fabliau, 
indeed, on which the Reeve’s Tale appears to be founded has becu published 
by Le Grand) ; and the Franklin’s TaJe is expresdy tUited by Chaucer himself 
to be a Rreton lay. He nowhere mentioml Boccaccio or liis Decameron, or 
any other Italian authority'. Of the Pardoner’s Talc, “ tlfff mere outline, ” as 
T^whitt states, is to be found in the Cento Nov^le Antiehe; but the greater 
pert of that collectiuu is boiTOWcd from the Contes ani Fabliaux of the French. 
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circumstances, wi iting in French in England was over for any 
good purpose : Chaue^r himself observes in the prologue to his 
prose treatise entitled the Testament of Love : — Certes there 
bon some that speak their poesy matter in llonclf, oi which 
speech the Frenchmen have as good a fantasy as we have in licai - 
ing of F ronchmon’s English.” And again L(^, then, clerks 
endifen in Latin, for tJioy have the property of science and the 
knowin^e ii# that faculty ; and let Frenchmen in their French 
also endite their qwaiiJt terms, for it is kindly [natural] to their 
mouths; and let us show our fantasies in such words as wo 
learnodon of our dames’ tr>ngue.” The two languages, in short, 
lyco the two nations, wore now become completely scjparated, and 
in some sart hostile: as the Kings of England were no longer 
cither Dukes of Normandy or Karls of Koiton, and recently a 
fierce war had sprung uj> still more eifectnally to divide the one 
country from the otlier, and to break up all intercourse, bet ween 
them, so the French tongue was fist growing to be almost as 
strange and distinctly foreign among us ii» the linglish had 
always been in France. Chaucer’s original purpose and aim 
may be supposed to have been tliat of the generality of his imme- 
diate prodeq^^iihorB, to put his countrynien in i)Ossession of some 
of^the best productions of the French poets, so far as that could 
bo *don \3 by translation: and with his genius and aceornplish- 
raonts, and the greater pains ho was willing to take with it, we 
may conjecture that lie hoped to execute his task in a manner 
very superior to that in which sueh work J^iad hitherto been per- 
formed. Witli these views ho undertook what was prolxibly liis 
earliest compositioir of any length, his translation of the Homan 
de. la Jiosa, begun by Guillaume de Lorris, wlio died about 1200, 
and continued and finished Jean do Moun, w'hose date is 
about half a cenhiry later. “This poem,” says AVarton, “ i6 
esteemed the Frencli the most* valuable ])iecc of their old 
poetry. It is far beyond the rude efforts of all their preceding 
romancers ; and^th'^y have nothing equal to it before the reign 
of Francis the First, who died in the 1 547. Ihit there is a 
considoniAilo difforence in the merit of Hie Uvo authors, >\ illiam 
of Loms, who wrote not one quarter of the poem, is remarkable 
for his elegance and luxuriance of description, and is a beautiful 
painter of allegorical personages. ‘John of JHeuii is a writer of 
another cast, lie possesses *but little of his predecessor’s inven- 
tive and poetical vtiu; and in that respect, ho was not properly 
qualified to finish a poem 'begun by William of Lorris. But he 
has strong safire and great liveliness. lie w^as one of the wits of 
the court of CJiarle^*^ lo Bel. The difficulties and dangers of a 
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lover in pursuing and obtaining the object of his desilis are the 
literal aigument of this poem. This desi^ is couched under the 
argument of’ a rose, which our lover 3ter irequent obstacles 
gathers inSi delicious garden. He traverses v^t ditches, scales 
lofty Vails, and forces the gates of adamantine^ and almost im- 
pregnable caatles. ^ These enchanted foii;rcsses are all inhabited 
by various divinities ; some of w’hich assist, and some oppose, 
the lover’s progress.”* Tlie entire poem consists of no fewer 
than 22,784 verses, of which only 4,149 ‘aretthe composition of 
William of Lorris. All this portion has been translated by 
Chaucer, and also about half of the 18,588 lines written by 
De Menu : his version comprehends 13,105 lines of the French 
poem. These, however, he has managed to comprehend in 776 1 
(Wartonsays 7099) English verses : this is eifeck‘d by a great 
compression and curtailment of Do Meun’s part ; for, while the 
4149 F]^ench verses of De Lom's are fully and faithfnll}' ren- 
dered ill 4432 English verses,^ the 8956 that follow by De Meun 
are reduced in the translation to 3269. Warton, who exhibits 
ample specimens both of the translation and of the original, con- 
siders that Chaucer has throughout at least equalled De Lorris, 
and decidedly surpassed and improved De Menu, 'i 
No verse so flowing and harmonious as what we have in this 
tmnslation, no diction at once so clear, correct, and expressive, 
had, it is probable, adorned and brought out the cai>abilities of 
bis native tongue when Chaucer began to write. Several of his 
subsequent poems are also in whole or in part translaHons ; the 
Troilus and Crescido,' the Legend of Good Women (much of 
which is borrowed from Ovid’s Epistles), and others. But we 
must pass over these, and will take our first extract from his 
House of Fame, no foreign original of whidVi has been dis- 
covered, although Warton is inclined to think that it may have 
been translated or eparaphrased from the Provencal Chaucer, 
however, seems to appear in it in his own person ; at least the 
poet or dreamer is in the course of it more than once addressed 
by the name of Geoffrey. And in the foilowing passage lie 
seems to describe hi^ own occupation and habits of life. It is 
addressed to him by the golden but living Eagle, who has 
carried him up into the air in his talons, and by whom the 
mar\'ellous sights he relates are shown and explained to him : — 

Fiist, I, that ill my feet have thee, . 

Of whom thou hast great fe^ir and \fonder, 


Hist Eng. Poetry, ii. 2o9. 
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Am dwelling with the God of Thunder, 
Which, men ycallen Jupiter, 

That doth me flycn full oft fer ‘ 
do alljiis commaiidemcnt ; 

%SLnd iur this cause he hath me sent 
To thee ; harken now by thy trouth 
Certain he luitli of thee great math,* 
For that thou hast so truely 
Soloiig^seiTed cnteiitifly ® 

Hiff blinde nei»how (hijudo, 

And tlie fair qiioeii Venus also, 
Withoiiten guerdon (‘ver yet ; 

And natfcteless^ hast set t))y wit 
Altiioughc in thy head full lit is 
To make lx)kcs, songs, and dittes. 

In rliiiiie or dies in cadence, 

As thou Ixist canst, in reverence 
Of Love and of his sen'ants eke, 

That have his service sought and seek: 
And paincst thee to praise his art, 
Although thou hadd(?st never ]»art; 
Wherefore, so wisely God me bless, 

Jovis ylmlt* it great hiimbless. 

And virtue eke, that tliou wilt make 
Anight'* full olt thine head to ache 
In thy study, so tluai ywritest. 

And ever more of Love enditost, 

Jn honour of him and })raisings, 

Aiwl in his I'olkes fnrtherhigs, , 

And in their matter all devisest, 

And hot him ne his folk des]riscst. 
Although thou niay’st go in the dance 
of them that him list not avaiice : 
Whemfore, as 1 now said, y wis, 

Jupiter considreth welKthis, 

And als, beau sirc,^ of other Ihin;^, 

Tliat is, that thou hast no tidings 
Of Loves folk if they be gla<le, 

Ne of nothing else that God made, 

And not only fro* for count ree 
That no iidiiiges comeu to thee, 

Not of thy very ncighdwres, 

Tliat dwcllen almost afe thy dorrs, 

Thou heavest neither that ne this ; 

For^ when thy labour all done is, 


® Kutli, pity. 
* Jw© iidd. 

* *Fair sir. 


Kai^ 

. N’evoTtlieIcBS. 


3 Attentively. 

* 0'iughts,atii|gItl 

* From. 
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And hast made all thy reckonings, • 

Instead of rest and of new things, ^ 

Thou goest home to thine house anon, 

And, all so dumb as any stone, 

Thou sittest at another book, ^ 

Till fully dazed is thy look, 
iind li'.est ihtis as an hermit. 

Although thine abstinence is lit ; 

And therefore Jovis, through his graco^ 

AVill that 1 bear thee to a place ‘ », 

Which that yhight the House of Fajne, i^'C. 

From the mention of his reckonings in this passage, Tyrwhitt 
conjectures that Chaucer probably wrotO the House of Fame 
while he held the office of Comptroller of the ("ustums of Wools, 
to which he was appointed in 1374. It may he regarded, there- 
fore, as one of the productions of the second or middle stage of 
his poetical life, as the Ifontaunt of the Ifose is supposed to have 
been of t£o first. The House of Fame is in three books, com- 
prising in all 2190 lines, and is an exceedingly interesting poem 
on other accounts, as w'ell as for the reference wdiich ( 'haucer 
seems to make in it to himself, and the circumstances of his own 
life. In one place, we have an illustratiou drawn fh mi a novelty 
which we might have thought had hardly yet become familiar 
enough for the purposes of poetr}". l^he passage, too, is a sampi'e 
of the wild, almost grotesque imagination, and force of expres- 
sion, for which the poem is remarkable ; — 

AVhat did this ./Eolus ? but he 
T(X)k out his bhicke trompe, of brass, 

That fouler than the devil was, 

And gan this trom|)e for to blew 
As all the world should overtlirow, 

'J'hroughout every region 
Ywent this foule tronqies soun, ' 

As swift as Juliet out of gun 
When fire is in the powder run : 

And such a smoke gan out wend 
Out of the foule tromjies end, 

Slack, blue, and grcenisli, swartish, red, 

As doeth where that men melt lead, 

I»o all on high from the tewcl :* 

And thereto one thing saw 1 W(.*ll, 

That aye the ferther that it ran 
The greater wexen it l»egan, 

As doth the river from a well : 

And it stank vHS the pit of hell. 


FuiuteL 
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The ol^ mechanical artillery, however* is alluded to in another 
passage as if also still in use : — * 

And the noise which that 1 heard, 
all thfi world rijrht so it fered * 

As doth the routing® of the stone 
1’hat fro the engine is letten gone,* 

Through iBuch deener thinking and bolder writing as we havCs 
in the House of Ijgmei Cliauccr appears to have advanced from the 
desiu iptive luxuriance of the lioinaunt of the Kose to his most 
matured style in the Canterbury Tales. This is not only his 
greatest work, hut it 4owers above all else that he has written, 
like some, palace or cathedral ascending with its broad and lofty 
dimensions fiom among the coiiiraon buildings of a city. His 
genius is another thing here altogether from what it is in his 
other writings. Elsewhere he seems at work only for the day that 
is ]»assing over him ,* here, for all time. All his poetical faculties 
put forth a strength, in the ('anterhury Tales they Have nowhere 
else showTi ; not only ishis knowledge of life and character greater, 
his stylo firmer, clearer, more flexible, find more expressive, his 
humour morr' subtle and various, but his fancy is more nimhlo- 
wingod, his^ imagination far richer and mojo gorgeous, his sensi- 
iJkitydnfiiiitely more delicate and more profound. And this great 
work of (fluiucer’s is nearly as remarkably distinguished by its 
]>eculiar chaiacter from the great works of other poets as it is 
from th8 rest of his own compo.sltion8. Among ourselves at 
least, if we cxce}>t Shakespeare, no otlier poet has yet arisen to 
rival the autlior of tlie Canterbury Tales in the entire assemblage 
of his various ])owers. Spensers is a more aerial, Milton's 
a loftier songC*,mt neither possesses the wonderful combination 
of contrasted and almost opposite characteristics wliich we have in 
Chancer ;T(j-tho sportive fancy, painting and gilding everything, 
with the keen, observant, matter-of-fact spirit that looks thi-ough 
whatever it glances at ; the soaring and creative imagination, 
wdth tlio homely sagacity, and healthy relish for all the realities 
of things; the unrivalled tenderness and pathos, with the 
quaintest humour and the most exuberant moiriment; the?, 
wisdom at once and tlie wit ; the all that is best, in short, both ' 
in poetry and in prose, at the samo time. 

The Canterbury Talcs is an unfinished, or at least, as wo have 
it, an imperfect t,work ; but it contains above 17,000 verses, 
besides more than a fourth of that quantity of matter in prose, 
'i'he. Tales '^including the two in p{*ose) are twenty-four in 

<1 Fiin.d, i^rocccded. ‘ Roared. 
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number; and they are interspersed with introductions to each, 
generally short, called prologues, besides the Prologue to the 
whole work, in which the pilgnxns or narrators of the tales are 
several^deA’rib^, and which consists of betweep 800 and OOO 
lines, Prorogue to the Wife of Bath’s Tale fully as long. 
All the twenty^fourfttales are complete, except only the Cook’s 
Tale, of which we have only a few lines, tho Squire’s Tale, 
whi<^ remains “half-told,” and the burlesque Tale 'of Sir 
Thopas, which is designedly broken off in'ther middle. Of the 
nineteen complete tales in verse, the longest arc the Knight’s 
Tale of 2250 verses, the Clerk s Tale of 1 156, and the Merchant’s 
Tale of 1172. The entire work, with ^ the exception of the 
prose tales and the Eime of Sir Tliopas (205 lines), i« in deca- 
syllable (or hendecasyllabic) verse, arranged either in couplets 
or in stanzas. 

The general Prologue is a gallery of pictures almost un- 
matched for Jtheir air of life and truthfulness. Here is one of 
them : — 

There was also a nun, a Prioi-ess 

That of her smiling wtu full simple nnd coy, 

Her greatest oathe n’as but by Saint Loy 
And she was clejxid® Miulame Eglantine. 

Full well she sange the Servian divine, 

Eutuned in her nose full sweetcly ; 

And French she spake full fair and fctisly * 

After the school of Stratford atte Ik>w, 

For French of Paris was to her unknow. ** 

At mcate was she well ytaught withal ; 

She let no morsel from her lippes fall, 

Ke wet her fingers in her sauce deep ; 

Well could she carry a morsel and well keep 
Thatte no droppe ne fell upon her breast; 

In curtesy w,«i8 set full much her lest.* 

Her over-lipiie wi|)ed she so clean 
That in her cuppe was no ferthing ® seen 
Of grease when she drunken had her draught.' 

Full seemely after lier meat she rauglit.' 

And sickcrly ® she w^as of great di8iK)rt, 

And full pleasant and amiable of jwrt. 

And pained* her to counterfeiten cheer 
' Of court, and been estatelich of mane re, 

' That is, Saint Eloy or Eligius. Oaihe here, according lo Mr. Guest is tho 
old genitive plural (or^nally athaX meaning o/ catits. 

® Called. * Nfcfttly, ■* Unknown^ 

* Pleasure. ® Smallest spot, 

y ReochoU. ® Surely. ® Took puns. 
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And to been bolden digne ^ of reverence 
But for to fpeakcQ ca her conecienoe, 

She was so charitable and so ptous 

She wolde weep if that she saw a mouse ^ 

Oaugh^- in a trap^ if it were dead or bled. 

Of smaie houndes had she that she fed 
With roasted flesh, and milk, and wastel J>rca( 

But soro wept she if one of tbcni were dead, 

Or if men smote it with a yerde® smart : 

And all c^scienoc and tender heart. 

Full seemuly her wimple ypinchcd "was ; 

Her nose tretis,* her eyen grey as glass ; 

Her mouth full small, and thereto^ soft and red, 

But sickcrly sh^liad a fair forehead ; 
l4 was almost a spanne broad, 1 trow * 

For hardily she was not undergrow.® 

Full fctise" was her cloak, as 1 was ware. 

Of smaie coral about her arm slie bare 
A pair of beades gauded all with green ;® 

And thereon heng*> a brooch of gold full sheen, 

On which was first y written a crowned A, 

And after, Amor vincit omnia. 

As a companion to this perfect full length, we will add that of 
tlie Mendicailf Friar ; — 

A Frerc there was, a w'anton and a mciTy, 

A a full soleinno man ; 

In all the orders four is none that can 
ISo much of dalliance and fair langage. 

He had ymiwle full many a marriage* 

Of youngc women at his owen cost ; 

Until ids order he was a noble |X)Ft, 

Full W'j’) Iwloved and fandlier was he 
With franklins** over all in his countree, 

And eke with worthy women of the town ; 

R»r he had power of confessioun, 

As said him selfc, mom than a curat. 

For nf4ds order he w’as a licciiciat. 

Full sweetly hearde he confession^ 

• And pleasant was his absolution. 

He was an easy man to give penance 
There as he wist to ban a goinl pitance 

Worthy. * Yard, rod. « * £ouj? a«d well proportioned. 

* In ad<fltion to that * Certainly. ^ Uudergrown, of a low stature. 

^ Neat. ®*iraving the gauds or bojwls coloured green. 

• Hung. «» A friarlicensed to beg Vjfthin a certain district 

** IJnte.. , M Freeholders of the superior class. 

® Wlier© he know ho should have a good pittance or fco. 
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For unto a poor order for to snve 
[s signe that a man is well yshrive ;* • 

For, if he gave, lie durste make.avant,® 

He wigite that a man was repiitant ; 

FJ»r many a man so hard is of his iieart - 
Hfemay not weep although him sore smart ^ 
rh«efore,f. instead of weeping and jjrayeres, 
Men mote give silver to the ]K)ore freres. 

His tippet was aye farsed * full of knives 
And pinnes for to given faire ivives :•* 

And certainly he had a merry note ; 

Well could he sing and playen on a rote.^ 

Of yeddiiigs* he hare utterly the pris.® 

His neck was white , as is tlje fiowef do lis;^ 
Thereto he strong was as a champioun, 

And knew well the taverns in every town, 
And every hosttder and cay taps! (‘re, 
lietter than a lazar or a Iw^ggere ; 

For unto swicli” a worthy man as he 
Aocordeth nought® as,*® by his.racultee,** *•* 

To haven with sick lazars ac(iuaintance ; 

It is not honest, it may not avance,** 

As*' for to dealen with no swich poorail*'* 
But all with rich and sellers of vitail,*’ 

And, over*® all, there as*" profit should arise, 
Curteis *® lu? was, and lowly of ser\'ice ; 

There n'as no man no where so virtuous ; 

He was the best lH*ggar in all his house ; 

And gave a certain ferine *® for the grant 
None of his hm-thren came in his haunt ; 

For, though a widow hadde hut, a slioc, 

So pleasant was his Jn priacipioj 

Yet would he have a ferthing or he went ; 

His jaircliase"® was well better than his rent. 
And rage lie could as it had lieeri a whelp : 

In lovedays'* there could he luochel®*'* h(.*lp; 
For t,he^^ was he iial like a cloisterere 
With threadbare coj>c, as is a ]»oor scliolerc ; 


* Sliriven. 2 ®*8tiifr<d. 

A musical instniineiit so eallcid. ® StorioH, ujinaiiees. * Prize. 

' Fleur de lis, lily. ^ Such. ® It suits not, is not fitting. 

*® Ah in this and in other forms seems to have 11 le eflect of merely gen» 
.'diziiig or giving indefiniteness to 4ho expression. 

** Having Ktgard to his quality or fuuetio is ? *2 Profit. 

*•* As ill the fourth line prceeding. *■* Poor people. 

* Victual. 111 audition to. *3^ Wherever'? *® Courteous. 

Farm. What he got by begging an‘d the exerinse of his profession. 

2 * Days formerly appnnted for the amicahlo s«dtlemeut of ditferences.* 

= Much. 23 Not. 
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But he was like a maister or a pope ; 

Of double worsted was his semi-co]x;, 

That round whs as a bell out of the press.* 

Somewhat be lisjHjd for his wantoriiujss. 

To make his English awtset upon his tongue ; 

And in hll har])ing, when that he had sung, 

His eyen twinkled in his head aright, • 

As don the sten-es’' in a frosty niglit. 
yiUwS Hiorthy lirnitour, was clt*i)’d Hiiberd. 

'it may bo observea m aii these extracts how fond Chaucer is 
of as it were welding one couplet and one paragraph to another, 
by allowing the seiiKo to on from the last line of the one 
through the lirst of tlie other, thus producing an alternating 
movement of fhe sense and the sound, instead of making the one 
accompany llie othei*, as is the general practice of our modern 
poetry. This has been noticed, and a less obvious part yf the 
effect pointed out, by a poet of our o^vn day, who has shpwn how 
well he felt C^iaucer by something more and much better than 
c.riticism. “ Chaucer,” ob.s(‘m*s J^cigh Hunt, “ took the custom 
from the French poets, who have retained it to this day. It 
surely has a fine air, both of conclusion and resumption ; as 
though it wouldroave off wlion it thought proper, knowing how^ 
well et <-‘epkl recommence.” * It is st> favourite a usage with 
ChauctO’, that it may be somotimos made available to settle tbe 
reading, or at least tlie pointing and sense of a doubtful passage. 
And it is alaijicominriu with his contemporary Gower. 

Tile following is the first introduction to the reader of Emily, 
the heroine of the Knigiit’s U'alo of Palamon and Arcite : — 

Thus pa.^setli year by year, and day by day, 

Till it full eues in a morrow of May 
That Emily, that fairer was to seen 
I’han^’s the lilly ujxm his stalke green, 

And freslier than the l^lay with Houres new 
(For with ^ic rose colour strof ^ her hue ; 

I n’of* winch was the finer of them two) 

Ere it was day, as she w^as wuiit to do, 
iShc was arisen and all ready dight, 

For May wol have no slogardy ^ a night ; 

_ 

* Not understood. It is tlio ]?ell (»r tlr sernicope that is deserilied as out •/ 

tJie preitsf . - Ah do tlio stiirs. 

* Preface to Poetical "Wbrks, 8vo. Ijoii. 1832. S«e also Mr. Hunt's fine 
imitation and continuation of the Sqftire's Tale in Uie tf’oiurth Number of tlie 
Libertd. Lqn.,1823.''' 

* Strove. * Wot not, know not. ® Sloth. 

L 
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The season pricketh every gentle heart, 

And maketn him out of his sleep to start. 

And saith, Arise, and do thine observance. 

This maketh Emily hau ^ remembrauoe 

f ^z' don honour to May, and for«to rise, 
clothed was she frerfi for to devise 
er yellow hair was broided ^ in a tress 
Behind her back, a j’erdc long I ^css ; 

And in the garden as tlie sun uprist^ ^ ^ 

Sho Avalketh up and down where'Us ly r'list 
She gathereth tloures partie* white and red 
To make a sotel" gerlond* for her licad : 

And as an angel hcavenlich sho^simg. 

Of the many other noble passages in this Tal^ we Oan only 
present a portion of the description of the Temple of Mars : — 

Why should I not as well eke tell 3*011 all 
The portraiture that was upjn the wall 
Within the Temple of mighty Mars Die Bed ? 

All painted was the wall in length and bred “ 

Like to the estres of the grislcy place 
That liight “ the great Temple of Mars in Trace, 

In thilke cohl and frosty region , 

There as Mars hath his sovereign mansion. 

First on the wall was paintc<l a forest, 

In which there wonucth neither man no beast; 

With knotty knarry barren trees old, 

Of stubl)es sharp and hidoiis to behold, 

In wliichfthore ran a rumble and a swough,'* 

As though a st<irm should bresten *** cn eiy hough ; 

And downward from an hill under 1 hent 
There stood tlie Temple of Mars Aruupotent, 

Wrought all of burned steel, of whici the entree 
Was long, and strait, and ghaatl)' ha* to sec ; 

And thereout came a rage ami swich a vise 
That it made all the gates for to rise. 

The northern light iii at the dore shone; 

For window on the wall ne was there ir no 
Through which men mighten any light discern. 

The door was all of atlmmant*’ eterri, 

Have. " With exactness (point deviie), •* Braided. . 

Uprises. * Where it ]>leiiscth her. ® Mixed of. 

Subtle, artfully contrived. ^ Garland. * Breadth. 

The interior. Is callctl. , ** Tliraec. 

« That same. ‘ ” .Dwelleth, 

A long sighing noisfe, such as in St'otbuid i.s eullod o^sugh* 

Was going to break. A declivity. *®*^Bunuehed. 

A violent blast ? Adamant. 
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/clenched overthwart and endelong* 

With iron tough, and, for to make it strong, 

Every pillar the temple to susteiie 
Was tonne-great,* of iron bright and shenc. 

There sawA first the dark ima^uiug 
Of FelonyJS.nd all the comiiassing; 

The cruel Ire, red as any gled ;* 

The Picke-purse, and eke the })ale Dread ; 

SiHiler with the knife under the cloak ; 

The shejienSbreAiing* with the blake smoke ; 

The treason of the murdering in the bed ; 

The open wer,“ with woundes all bebled; 

Contek^ with bloody knife and sharj) menace ; 

All full of chirking was that sorry place, 
llie «leer* of himself yet saw 1 tlfcrc ; 

His hearte-hlood hath latlitMl all his liair ; 

The luvil ydriven in the shod*® on hight; 

'’J’h<? colde death, with month ppiiig upright. 

Araiddes of the Temple sfxt Mischance, 

With discomfort and st)rry countenance : 

Yet saw I Woodness** laughing in Ids rage, 

Armed Coni])laint, Outhecs,*^ and fierce Outrage; 

'i'he carrain *® in the Inish, with throat ycorven 
A thougi^iid slain, and not of qualm yslorven ;*• 

1’he tyrant, with the jirey by force yraft ;*” 

The town clt^stroyed ; — there was nothing laft.*^ 

The statue of Mars upon a carte*" stoo<l 
Armed, and looked grim as he were wood ;*” 

And over his head there sidnen two figures 
Of sterres, that Jxjeii clepcd in scriptures®* 

Tliat one Puella, that other llnheus. 

"J'his God oj Armes Avas arrayed thus: 

A Avoir there stood heforn him at his feet 
With eyeii reil, and of a man he eat. 

Chaucer’s n^Timcnt, at once beany and sly% has of couisc 
the freedom ano^i^rupulousnoss of his time ; and much of the 
best of it cannot bo produced in our <biy vjithout ofifence to our 
greater sous^fiveness, at least in the matter of expression. 
Hesides, humour in i)ootry, or any other kind of writing, can 

* Aeross und longlliways. * Of the iiirenmfercuce of a tun 

Jiurniug <‘Oul. * ■* SifaWe. • ** Duriiiug. ^ ® War. 

* Oonteiition, ® Disagreeable, sunn<l. ® Slayer. 

*® Hair of the Jiicud. * ** Madness. *- Outcry. 

*® Oarrion. , » Cut. * *•* Dead (stwved). 

Iteft, • • h 18 Our, elniriot. *** Mad. 

** Stars that uro called in books. 
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least of all qualities be effectively exemplified in extract: it» 
subtle life, dependent upon the thousanSi minutiaB of place and 
connection, perishes under the process of excision; it is to 
at|eMt exhibit, not the building by the brick, but the lining 
man^y pound of his fair flesh.” * Wc wiH venture, however, 
to give one or 4vo short passages. Nothing is more admirable 
in the Canterbury Tales than the manner in wliich the character 
of the Host is sustained throughout, lie is theflnovjng spirit of 
the poem from first to last. Here is ifis {t‘st introduction to ns 
presiding over the company at supper in his own 



in Southwai'k, on the evening l)efore they set out on their pil- 
• grimage 

Great choere made our Host ns cvcricli one, 

And to the supper set he us anon, 

And served us with vitail of the best ; 

Btrorig was the wine, and well to drink us lesU 
A seemly man our lloste was with all 
For to ban been a marshal in an hall ; 

A large nwii he was, with cyen steep; 

A fairer burgess is there none in Cheap ; 

Hold of his sjieech, and wise, and well ytanght, 

And of maiihfjod ylakinl* right him naught : 

Eke thereto® was he a right merry man ; 

And afte^sup]Ku* jlayen he lx‘gan, 

And spake of mirth amonges other things, 

Wlujn that we badden made our rockonings, 

And said thus : Noav, Lordings, triioly 
Ye been to me welcome right heartily ;« 

For, by rny troth, if that 1 shall not lie, 

1 saw iiat this yer swich^ a com]>aTiy 
At onis in this hcrljcrwe® as is now ; 

Fain would J do you mirth an I wist how ; 

And of a mirth I am right now bethoup.'\b 
'J’o don 3 'ou ease, and it shall cost you nought. 

Ye gon to Canterbury ; God you spcicd, 

The blissful martyr quite you your meed : 

And well I wot as ye gon by the way 
Ye shapen ® you^to talken and to play ; 

For trticly comfort ne m^rth is none 

To riden by the way dumb as the stone ; » 

And therefore would I maken you dfsport, 

• 

$ 

> It pleased us. ^ Lacked. ® In addition, hesidhs,*al 80 . 

* Such. ® Inn. ® Pr^liwire jroursclves, intend. 
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As I said ersi, and don yon some comfort. 

And if you Jiketh all by one assent 
Now for to stonden ' at my judgement, 

And for to. wercheii * as I sluill you say 
To morrou^ when ye riden on tiie way, 

Now, by my fader’s aoule that is dead. 

Tint VC be merry * smitetli * olf my head : 
l^oli u^ your hondes withouien mure speech. 

They all gladly sSkent; upon whieli mine Host proposes 
further that each of them (they wera twenty-nine in all, besides 
himself) should tell two glories iii going, and two more in 
letuiiiing. and that, when they got back to the Tabar^, the one 
who had told the “ tales of best sentenefe and most solace ” should 
have a supper ad the ehargf! of the rest. And, adds the eloquent, 
^sagacious, and large-lioartcd projector of the schonic, 

— for to make you the more mtuTv 
1 woll my sclven gladly wilh you ride 
' ]vi;rht at mine owen cost, jaul be your guide. 

And who that woll iny judgeinent witbsay ® 

{Shall pay for all wc spenden by the way. 

Gr^at as the extent of t he poem is, iherofore, what has been 
executed, <5r been preserved, is ouly a small part of the design ; 
for this liberal jdan would have afforded us no fewer than a 
hundred and twenty talcs. Nothing can be bettor than the. 
triumphant way in which mine Host of the ^'abard is made to 
go through the duties of his self-assumed post; — his promptitude, 
his decision upon all emergencies, and at the same time his 
good feeling never nt fault any more than his good sense, his in- 
exhaustible nud unflagging fun and spirit, and the all-accom- 
modating humour and ]>erfoct sym])athy with which, without f«>r 
a moment stoof)ing from his omi frank and maitly character, he 
bears himself Shivery individual of the varied cavalcade. He 
proposes that sliould draw cuts to decide who was to 

begin; and with liow genuine a conrtosy,»at once encouraging 
and reverential, lu*, first ad«lrcs.sos himself to the modest Clerk, 
and the gentle Lady Priores.s, and the Knight, who also was “ of 
his port as meek as is a maid — 

• 

Sir Knight, quod he, my painter and my lord. 

Now drawethjcut, for that is mine accord. 


* Stand. • • 2 Work, do. 3 If yc shall not be merry. 

* Smite. Tho imperative lias geucrully this terniimiliori. 

* Resist, oppost , 'vithstand. 
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Comotli near, quod he, my Lady ft-ioreas ; 

' And ye, Sir Clerk, let he your sliamefastneas, 

Ke studieth noxiglit ; lay hand to, every man. 

But fr>r ]^rsonages of another order, againi^he is another man, 
giving ana taking jibe and jeer with tlie hardccst and btddest in 
their own stylo and humour, only more nimbly' ^iiid Vappily than 
any’’ of them, and without ever comproriishig his di^ity^ And 
all the while his kindness of heart, simple and quick, and yet 
considerate, is as oonspioiions as liio cordial appreciation and 
delight w'ith which ho enters into the spirit of what is going 
forward, and enjoys the success of his‘ scheme. For exiimphs, — 

* * • 

When that the Kntglit had thus his tale toM, 

In all the company n’as there ymmg nc ohr 
Tliat ho ne said ii was a noble storie, 

* And worthy to be drawen to memorie,' 

And namely* the gentles everich one. 

Our Host(.‘ lough* and swore, So mote I gom*,^ 

This goth ariglit ; iinliokeled is the male 
Let see now who shall tell another tale, 

For triioly this game is well begonne : 

Now telloth ye, ISir Monk, it that ye conne,'’ 

Somcwliat toquiten with" the Knightes tale. 

The Miller, that for-dronken« was all ]»ale, 

So that unneaths*^ nj*on his horsi* lie sat. 

He n’old avalen neither ho^Kl iie iiat, 

Ne abiJei-k^' no man Ibr hi.s crairtesy, 

Hut in Pilate’s voice be irati to cry, 

And swore, By armes, and by bhH.xf and bones, 

I can ** a noble tale lor the nones,’’* 

With which I wol now quite tlic Kriiglftes tale. * 

Our Hosle saw thiit he was dronkt.'u (»f ale, 

And said, Abide, Ibbin, my Icve brother ; 

Some Witter man shall tell us first another; 

Abide and let us werken ** tbriflily. Jp 
By Goddes soul, qucxl he, that w'oll n^Tl, 

For I woll sji^ak, or riles go my way. 

Our Host answered, Tell on a devil way ; ^ 

* Probably pronounced and me-mfhri-e. * Kspecially. 

* Tiftughed. * So nuN^X lure well. * ITiibiirklrd is the budget. 

4 Oin. 7 To • * Very drunk. 

* With difficulty. Would not doff or Icprer. u stop for. 

' ^ “In s? 2 ch a voice a.s Pilato was to speak witJi in tlie Mysteries. 
I*ilRte, being an odious cSanicter, wius prolwbly rrjuesentod us spetiking witi» a 
harsh disjigreeahle voice.” — Tyrichilt. ‘ # • 

Know. « For tlie nonce, for the occasion.. ** Ihar. 

Go to work. 
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Thou art a fool ; thy wit is overcome, 

Now, hearkencth, quod the Miller, all ar.d somo ; 

But first I make a protestatioun 

That I am drunk. 1 know it hy my soun. 

And t^^fore, if ihat I misspeak or say, 

Wite it‘ the ale of Southwark, I 3 ’ou })ray. 

The Miller Js at last allowed to toll his tale — ^which is more 
accordani with liia^thit’actcr, and the condition he was in, than 
with either good morals or good mannoi’s ; — as the poet ob- 
serves : — 

What should I fiiorc say, hut this Mi Here 
Hi} nVld his wordes for no niaii forhere, 

But told his cherle’s* tale in his maneru ; 

Methiiikctli that 1 shall rchf^arsc it here : 

And tlioreforo every gentle wij^ht 1 ]>ray 
For (ioddes love, its dtx'in not that 1 say, 

Of evil intent, but tliat 1 mote* rehearse 
U’heir tales all, al be tliey Ix^tter or werse. 

Or vlles falscn some of uiy inatere ; 

And, tliereforc, whoso list it not to hear, 

U'uriujver the leaf, and cliesc® another tale; 

For he shall find enow, both j^reiit and sraale, 

Of stoi'ial thin .<5 that tonchelh {^eutiless, 

And eke morality and holiness. 

The MUJer’s Tcole is capped by another in the same style from 
his follow “ churl ” tho Bovo (or Hailitf) — ivho before he begins, 
however, avails himt^lf of the ]>riYilogo of his advanced years to 
prelude away for some time in a preaching sti-ain, till his elo- 
quence is suddeniy cut short by the voice of authority : — 

When that our Host had heard this sermonir 
Ut to speak as lordly as a kinj;, • 

Ss^saide, What amoiinteth all this wit? 

AVl^^'Viiall we speak all day of holy writ? 

The devil maile a Hove for to ]»reafi;h, 
jOr of a soutcr^ a shipman or a leech.* 

Say forth thy tale, and tarry not the time ; 

Lo Det^eford,” and it is half way prime ; ^ 

Lo Green ewich, there many a shrew is in :• 

It were all time thy Tale to bdgiii. 

^ Lfiy thahlamo of it on. , s Churrs. •Choose, 

• Cobbler. • *> Pliysieian. * ® Deptford. 

7 TyrVlfitt Buppo.-es tliis rnefins half-jwst seven in the morning. 

® In which (whejciii) ^ many a shrew. 
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The last specimen wo shall give of “ onr Host ” shall be from 
the Clerk’s Prologue : — 

Si? Clerk of Oxcnford, our Hoste said, 

'/e iide as still and coy as doth a maid 
“W^erc nowe sjjonsed, sittinp; at the board ; 

This da^ ue heard 1 of your tongue a word, 

I trow ye study abouten some sophime,* 

But Salomon saith that every thina hath time. 

For Godde’s sake as beth^ of better chtfir; 

It is no time for to studicn here. 

Tell us some merry tale by your fay 
For what man that is entered in play 
He needos must unto the play assent. 

But prcachotli not, as freres don in Lent, 

To make us for our olde sinnes weep, 

No that tliy tale make us not to sleep. 

’I’ell us some merry thing of a ventures ; 

^Your terms, your colon res, and your liguros. 

Keep them in store till so lie ye indite 
High style, as when that men to kiiigos write, 

Sjieaketh so plain at tins time, I you pray, 

That we may undorstoriden what yc sav. 

This worthy Clerk beiiignely answerS ; 

Iloste, quod he, 1 am under your yerde ; 

Ye have of us as now the governance, 

And therefore would 1 do you oheisauce, 

As for as reason asketh hardily * 

1 wol you tell a tale which that I 
Lcjirned at I'aclow of a worthy clerk, 

A.s preved^ by his wordes and his we;k ; 

He is now dead and nailed in liis eliesl ; 

I jiray to God so j^\e his sonic rest, 

Francis Petrarch, the laureat i>oete 
Highte this clerk, whose rhellioricke sweet 
Knluminid all Itaille of poetry, 

As Liniaii® did of philosophy. 

Or law, or other art. particnlerc ; 

But deatli, that^wol not sutfre us dwellen here 
But as it were a twinkling of an eye, 

Them both hath slain, and allc we shall die. 

And our last specimen of the Canterbury Tales, and also of 
('haucor, being a passage exhibiting that power of pathos in the 
dclieacy as well as in the depth of* which he is unrivalled, shall 

* Sophism, porliaps generldly for n logical argument, * 

^ lie ^ 8 Faith. Surely. 

® Proved. ® A great lawyer of the forarteen^h century. 
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be taken from this t^le told by the Clerk, the exquisite tal§ of 
Griselda. Her linsl)aTid has carried his tiial of her submission 
and endurance to the last jK)int by infoimirig lier that sli^ must 
return to her father, and# that his new wife is “Voininir' by the 
way . 

And she a^ain answ^rd in j)atieiico : 

My lord, quod she, 1 wot, and wist alway, 

* riow^that bt-t^nixcn your magnificence 
And my iljf'ert no wnght ne can no mny 
Makeri comparison : it is no nay : 

1 ne liold me never digue* in no manere 
To be your \vile| no yet your cliamherere.* 

A*.d ill tills lioiise tlicro * vc me lady made 
(T1 le liiglie God take 1 for my witness, 

And nil so wisly* l»e my souic glade) 

I never lield me l;uly ne niaistress, 

Hut liuml'le servant to your wortliiness, 

And ever slifUl, while that nn' life may dure, 

Ahoveii every w'orldly creature. 

That yc so long, of your heuiguitv, 

Hari '’ liolden inc in honour and nobley,^ 

AVhif^'eiis' 1 was n(*t worthy for to be, 

That thank 1 G(k 1 and you, to whom f ]Tay 
ForyeM ^ it you : there, is no more to say. 

Unto my Inder ulndly wol I wend, 

And wiili liiin dwell unto my lives end. 

t 

God s]]ielde swich a lordes wife to take 
Another num to Inisbaiid or to make.*' 

And of vonr newe wile (»od of his grace 
So graiiT. you weale and pros^ierity ; 

For I w'ol iTladIv vielden her mv place, 

L’v which tnat. 1 was hbsslnl wont to be 
sith it likctli you, my lord, tpiod she, 

Tiih Vi'^hilome w tavii all my heartes rest, 

That 1 shall gon, I avoI go where you list. 

Jlut, thercas ye me ]»rofcr SAvich dtovair ** 

As I first brought, it is Avell in my mind 
It Avere my wTetche<l clothes, notliing fair, 

'J'he Avbicli to me were hard now for to find. 

0 goode Oodl Iwir gentle aiifl%oiu /rind 
Ye seemed by your spel^ch and your vmige 
The day tlM muked was our rmrriage I 

* Wo^jlhy. 2 Chaivibcrinaid. ® ^here. ■* Surely, 

® Have. *■’ Nobility. 7 Where. ® Refwy. 

‘•Mate, *‘*«Wliereus. “ Such dower. 
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But sooth is said, algate ^ I dud it true. 

For in eflect it preved^ is on me, 

Love is not old as when that it is new. 

But Jertes, Lord, for non adversity* 
oien in this case, it shall not tie 
T>aat ever in word or werk I shall rejient 
Tliat I you yavo mine heart in whole iiitcsit. 

My lord, ye wot that in my fader’s ^vtlace 
Ye did me strip out of my poorc weed,/** 

And richelv ye clad me of your ‘^race : 

T’o 3*ou hrought J iioiii^lit elles, out of drede,* 
Hut hiith, and nakedness, and niaif>lenhede : 
And here aaain your clothirijfr 1 restore, 

And eke j'oiir wctlding ring, for evermore. 

The remnant of j'our jewels ready be 
Witliin your chamber, I dare it safely sayn. 
Naked out of my fader's house, quod she, 

1 came, and naked I mote turn again. 

All 3'our pleavsance wold I follow fain : 

But 3-et I hojKj it be not your iiUt.*nt 
That I smockless out of 3'our palace went. 

Let me not like a worm go by the way : 
Remember 3'ou, mine oweii lord so dear, 

I was your wife, though I unworthy were. 


The smock, quod he, that thou hast on th}r bike 
Let it be still, and bear it forth with thee. 

But well unntsithes® thilke® word he sf,ake, 

But went his way for rntli and Hir pitee. 

Before the folk hersclvcn strippctli she, 

And in luy smoclt, with foot and l»ead all bare, 
Toward her father’s house forth is she fare.^ 

The folk her followcn weeping in her waj%* ' 
And Fortune ay^i they ciirsen as they gone : 

But she fro weeping kept her eyf‘n drey," 

Ne in this time word ne spake she none. 

Her fader, that this tiding heard anon, 

Curseth the day and_ time that nature 
Shope him ® to been a lives ? creature. 


‘ In every way. ® Proved. 

* For no unhappiness that may be my lot, were it even to die? 

* Doubt. ^ "With great difficulty. • This same. 

, * Gone. ® Dry. ^ Fonned. p * Living. 
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. There is scarcely jperliaps to bo found anywhere in poetry a 
finer burst of natural feeling tlian in the lines we have printed 
in italics. 


Jou5f Gower. 

Contemporary with Chaucer, and probably born a few years 
earlier, ihou^i of th% two ho survived to the latest date, for his 
death did not tafcp place till the year 14()8, was John Gower. 
IMoral Gower, as he is commonly designated, is the author of three 
great jjoetical works (sojnetime.s spoken of as one, though the}* 
4 p not seem to have hiRl any connection of plan or subject) : — the 
fc?peculum •Meditantis, which is, or was. in French; the Vox 
Clamantis, wliicli is in Latin ; and the (^oiifessio Amantis, 
which is in English. But the fii*st, although an account of it, 
founded on a mistake, has been given by \\iu*ton, has certainly 
not been seen in modem times, and has in .'ll! probability perffcied. 
The Vox (/lamaiitis was edited for the Jtoxburgho Club in 
18o0 by Ibe liev. TT, G. Coxe. It consists of seven Books in 
Latin elegiacj^' The greater bulk of the work,” says Dr. Pauli, 
“ the date oj» wliieh its editor is inclined to fix between 1382 
gl^d 1384, is rather a moral than an historical essay; but the 
First Book describes the insurrection of AVat Tyler in an alle- 
gorical disguise; the poet having a dream on th(3 llth of June 
1381, in which men assumed the shape of animals. The Second 
Book contains a long sermon (»n fatalism, in which the poet 
shows himself no friend to W'icdif ’s tenets, but a zealous advo- 
cate for the Telurmfition of tlio (dt?rgy. The Third Book points 
out how all orders of atKJiety must sufler for their own vices and 
demerits ; in illustration of which he cites the example of the 
secular clergy. I’lie Fourth Bouk is dedicated to the cloistered 
clergy anil the friars, the Fifth to the military ; the {Sixth 
contains \x.violont attack on the lawyers; and the Seventh 
subjoins the nhlral of the whole, represented in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream, as interju etod by Danitd.” * *riiD allusion in the title 
seems td bo to 8t. John the Ba]>tist, and to the general clamour 
then abroad in the country. The Confessio Amantis has been 
several times printed ; — by Caxton in 1483, by Berthelet in 1532 
and again in 1554; and by Alexahder Chalmers in the second* 
volume of his English pools, 1810; but all those previous edi- 
tions have been superseded by the very commodious and beautiful 
one of Dr. lieinhold Pauli, in 3 vols. 8vt»., London, 1857, 

Wb Vill avail ourselves of Dr. Pauji’s account of the course in 
• * •lutrod. K^siiy to Coiifosaio Amantis. 
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the work proceeds : — “ The poem <jpens by iiitroduoi^ 
the author himself, in the character of an unhai>p.v loiter in. 
despaii^ Venus appears to him, and, after having heard his 
prayer, appointC hor piiest called ^Genius', like the mystagugue in 
the pictiiro df (’ebes, to hear the lover’s confosifiun. This is the 
‘ frame of the wholo^work, which is a singular mixture of classical 
notions, principally borrowed from Ovid’s Ai*s Aiiiandi, and 
of the pui’ely medieval idea, that as a gofd Cuholic tlib unfor- 
tunate lover must slate his distress to a fathlr confessor. This 
is done with groat regnlarity and even pedantry ; all thi; 
passions of the human heart, which generally si and in the wav 
of love, being svstenaatically arranged in the various books and 
subdivisions of the work. After Genius has fully exi»lain(*d the 
evil affection, passion, or vice under consideration, tlui lover 
confesses on that particular point; and frequently urges his 
boundless love for an unknown beauty, who treats him ciuelly, 
ill a tone of affectation which would appear highly ridiculous in a 
man of more tlian .sixty years of age, w’cro it not a common 
characteristic of tJie poetry of the period. Afior this profession 
the confessor op 2 )oscs him, and exem^difies the fatal (*ifects of 
each pjission by a variety of oppo.site stories, «}«tliored from 
many sources, examples being tlicn, as now, a favourite mode,*of 
inculcating instruction and rttformation. At length, ai'ter a 
frequent and tedious recurrence of the same j) recess, the con- 
fession is terminated by some final injunctions of tliQ. priest- 
the lover’s petition in •» strophic poem addressed to Verms — the 
bitter judgment of the godde.ss, that ho .should remember his old 
age and leave otf such foolerio.s .... his oni’Q from the wmiuikI 
caused by the dai-t of love, and his absolution, re^reived as if by 
a pious Ivoniun Catholic.” * 

Such a scheme as this, pursued through more than tliirty thou- 
sand verses. jiromisLs perhaps more edi filiation thair>ntortam- 
ment ; but the amount of either that is to be got out the (’on- 
fes.sio Amantis is not considerable. Ellis, alter clunitably 
detdaring that so long as TVloral Gower keoj^s to his morality h(i 
is “ wu'se, impressive, and sometimes almost sublime,” is com- 
pelled to add, “But his mxrrativo is .often quite potiifying; and, 
when we read in his work the talcs wdth wdiich we had been 
'familiarized in the poems of Ovid, 'n^o feci a mixture of siuqjrise 
and d<»5pair at the pei’verso industry employed in i-emoviiig evo3:y^ 
detail on which the ims^nation had been accustomed to fasten. 
The author of the Metamoiqdioscs was a poet, and i%t least suffi- 
ciently fond of ornament ; Gower considers him as a mere 
* Introductory Essay, p. xxxiv. 
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a&iRlist ; scrupulously preserves his facts ; relates theiu with 
great perspicuity ; fujd is fully satisfied when be has extrj^cted 
from them as much morality os they can he reasonably expected 
to furnish.”* In many cases this must bo little enough. , 


Barbour. 

This letter ^art of tbo fourteenth century is also the ago of the 
birth of Scottish jjpefry ; ^nd ChaucKjr had in, that dialect a far 
more worthy contemporary and rival than his friend and felJow- 
Englishman (.iowor, in John Barbour. Of Barbour’s personal 
history but litth* is kif.jwn. He was a cliurchman, and had at- 
tained to the dignity of Archdeacon of* Aberdeen by the year 
1857 ; so that his birth cannot wt‘Il be supposed to have l)oen 
later than 1.520. lie is styled Archdeacon of Aberdeen in a 
passport granted to liiin in that year by Edward 111. at the 
rorpmst of JJavid do Bruce (that is. King David 11. of Sfotlaud), 
to conic into England with ilirce scholars in his company, for 
the piii*pose, ;is it^is ex])ressed, of studying in tlic Biiiversity of 
Oxford; and llie protection is extended to him and his com- 
panions while performing their scliulastic exoreises, and generally 
while remaining thei'e, and also wlxile returning to their own 
col^ntrj. It may seem strange that an Archdeacon should go to 
coll(;ge ; but Oxford ap})ear.s to liavo Ixicn not the only scat of 
learning to whicdi Barbour resorted late in life with the same 
ohject. Tl'lireo other passports, or safe-conducts, are extant 
wliich woiv gr.'mted to him byKdwaid at*]ater dates: — the first, 
ill ])ermittiiig him to come, with four horsemen, from 

Scotland, byh-'iid or sea, into England, to study at Oxford, or 
elsewhere, as he miglft think jiroptT; the secemd, in 13(15, by 
■which In' is auihorized tocoiue into England, and travel through- 
out that kingdom, with six hoi-semcii as his ^imptinions, as far as 
to St. DeT^'^ in France; and the third, in 1308, seeming him 
protection iiP rooming, with two valets and two horses, into 
England, and travelling through the rf?ame to the king’s other 
dom ini OHS, on his way to Franco {cersus Francium) for the pur- 
j>()se of studying there, and in returning thcnco. Yet he had 
also been long before this employed, and in a high capacity, in 
civil affairs. In 1357 he was appointed hy the Bishop of Aber-* 
deoil one of his two Conimi^ionors deputed to attend a n^peting 
at Edinburgh abftut the ransom of the king. Kothing more is 
hoard of hiii^till 1373, in which year \q appears as one of tho 

* Specimens of the Early Englidi Poets*, i. 179. 
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auditors of Exdbequer, being sfyled Archdeacon of Aberdeen, 
aad«clerk of probation (clerico prohacionis) of the royal houeehoicU 
In his later days he appears to have been in the receipt of two 
royal pensions,^ botli probably bestowed upon him by Robert II., 
whotsucceeded David II. in 1370; the first one of lOL Scots 
from thb cu^?toms of Aberdeen, the other onor of 20«. from the 
borough mails, or dty rents, of the same town. An entry in the 
records of Aberdeen for 1471 states on the authority of the 
original roll, now lost, that the latter wai expressly granted to 
him “for the compilation of the book*of the *ict8 of King Robert 
the First.” In a passfige occurring in the latter part of this work, 
he himself tells us that ho was then comivling it in the year 1375. 
All that is further known of him is, that his death took place 
towards the close of 1395. Besides his poem commonly called 
The Bruce, another metrical work of bis entitled The Broite or 
The Brute, being a deduction of the histoiy of the Scottish kings 
from Brutus, is frequently referred to by the chronicler W^mton 
in the nextiage ; but no copy of it is now believed to exist. Of 
the Bruce the first critical edition was that by Pinkerton, pub- 
lished in .‘Jvols. Bvo. at London in 1790; thd last and ’best, is 
that by the Rev. Dr. John Jamieson, forming the first volume of 
The Bruce and Wallace, 2 vols. 4to. Edinburgh, 1B20, 

The Scotch in which Barbouris poem is written was undoubt- 
edly the language then commonly in use among his countrymen, 
for whom he wrote and with whom his poem has been a popular 
favourite ever since its first appearance. By his oount^junen, of 
course, we mean the «iiihabitants of southern and eastcni, or 
Lowland Scotland, not the Celts or Highlanders, who have always 
been and still are as entirely distinct a race as the native Irish 
are, and always have been, from the English iii* Ireland, and to 
confound whom either in language or in any other respect with 
the Scottish Lowlanders is the same sort of mistake that it would 
be to speak of the Eiiglish as being either in language •' r lineage 
identical with the W elsh. Indeed, tJiere is a rep'w>^Kable simi- 
larity as to this matter in the chcumstances of tlio three coun- 
tries : in each a primitive Celtic population, which appeal’s to 
have formerly occupied the whole soil, has been partially ex- 
pelled by another race, but still exists, inhabiting its separate 
locality (in all the three cases the maritime and mountainous 
wilds of the west), and retaining its own ancient and perfectly 
distinct language. The expulsion has boon tl^o most sweeping 
in England, where it took place first, and where the Welsh form 
now only about a sixteenth of the general population ; ^ it has 
been carried to a less extent in Scotland, v«rhore it was not 
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9 #eotoJ till a later age, and where the mimbers of the High- 
landers are still to these of the Lowlanders in the proportion of 
one to five or six ; in Ireland, where it happened last of all, the 
new settlers have scarcely yet ceased t<j be regarded as foreigners 
and intruders, and the ancient Celtic inhabitants^ still coviring, 
although not poi^ssing, by far the gt*eater part of the soil, the 
larger proportion of them, however, liaving Relinquished their 
ancestral speech, continue to be perhaps six or eight times as 
nnmeroul^ as tne S^xois or English. For in all the three cases it 
is tlie same Saxon, dr at least Teutonic, race before which the Celts 
liave retired or given way : the W elsh, the Scottish Highlanders, 
and the native Irish, ii^^eed, all to this day alike designate the 
stranger who has set himself down beside them by the common 
epithet of the Saxon. W e know tliat other Teutonic or northern 
rac^s were mixed wdth the Angles and Saxons in all the three 
oases: not only were the English, who settled in Scotland in 
great numbers, and conquered Ireland, in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, in part Fi-cnch I^oj-mans, but the original 
Normans or Danes had in tho eighth and ninth centuries 
effected extensive settlements in each of tho throe countries. 
Besides, tho original English wcix} themselves a mixed people ; 
and those of them who w'crc distinctively Saxons, were even 
thii ol(\ hereditary enemies of the Danes. Still, as the Saxons, 
Angles, and Jutes were as one peo])le against the Scandi- 
navian Danes, or their descendants the French Normans, so 
even Sassms and Danes, or Noimans, were united everywhere 
against the Celts. As for tho language spoken hy the Lowland 
Scots in the time of IWbour, it must have sprung out of the 
same sources, and Ixjen atlectcd by nearly the saiue influences, 
with the Engli}?ii of the same age. Nobody now holds that any 
part of it can have been derived from tho Diets, who indeed 
originally occupied part of the Lowlands of SJcotland, but who 
were cerif.inly not a Teutonic but a Celtic people. Lothian, or 
all the eastC^v?? part of Scotland to the south of tho Forth, was 
English from the seventh century, as much as was Northumber- 
land or Yerkshiro : from this date <he buly differcneo fliat could 
liave dislinguished tho language there used from that spoken in 
the south of England was probably a larger infusion of tho 
Danish forms ; hut this characteristic must have been shared in 
neaj’ly the same degree by ^11 tlie English tlien spoken to the" 
north of tho Thames. Again, whatever effect may have been 
produced by tlio Norman Conquest, and tho events consequent 
upoj\that resolution, woiild probably bb pretty equally diffused 
over the two countries. In the twelfth and thirteen th centuries 
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liotli tlie Normans tLomsclves and their literature appear to have 
acquired almost the same establishment and ascendancy in Scot- 
land as in England. Fitaich was the language of the court in 
the onp country as well as in the other, and Scottish as well 
as English wruers are found figm*ing ‘among the imitators of 
the Norman trouvom’s and romance poets. Aterwards the con- 
nexion of Scotlarfd with Pi'ancc became niueh more intimate 
and uninterrupted than that of England; and,, this appears 
to have afiected the Scottish dialect in L \\£y whiclr will be 
presently noticed. But in Barbour’s day; the Ifinguage of 
'J’cutonic Scothuid was distinguished from that of the south of 
■England (which had now acquired the yseendaiicy over that of 
the noitliem counties os the literary dialect), by little more tluHi 
the retention, perhaps, of a good many Vocaldt'S winch had be- 
come obsolete among the ICnglish, and a gern'rally broader enun- 
ciation of the vowel sounds, lienee Barboiij- never BU)>iioses 
that he ds WTitiiig in any other language ihaii .English any mort? 
than Chaucer ; that is the name by ■which not only he, hut his 
successors Dunbar and even Lyndsay, always designate their 
native temgne: down to the latter jiart of the sixteenth century, 
hy the term iScotch was geiuirally understood \^'hat is now called 
the Gaelic^ or the Kj'se or JJrah (that is, Irish), the spetvjli of the 
Celts or Highlanders. Divested of the grott^sqne and cumbremas 
spelling of the old manuscripts, the huignage of Barbour is quite 
as intelligible at the present day to an English reader as that of 
Chancer ; the obsolete w^ords and foinis arc not more finmorous 
in the one writer than in the other, /though some that are used 
hy Barbour may not be found in ( lhaiicer, as many of Chaucer’s 
are not in Barbour ; tlic chief genej*ul distinction, as we have 
said, is the greater breadth given to the vf>weL sounds in the 
dialect of the Scottish poet. Tlic old lerminaiion of the present 
pai’ticijde in and is ahso more frequently used than in Chaucer, 
to whom however it'^is not unknown, any more than it. modem 
substitute in^/ is to Barbour. The most remarkable ^culiarity of 
the more recent form of the Scottish dialect that is not found in 
Barbour is the abstractioii of tlie tinal / from syllables ending in 
that consonant preceded by a vow'el or diphthong : thus he never 
has a\ fa\ fa* or fou*^ pow, hoWy for a//, /ally fully poll, hoUy &o. The 
subsequent introduction of this habit into the speech of the 
’Scotch is perhaps to he attributed to, their imitation of the lique- 
faction of the I m similar circumstances by the Fiench, from 
whom they have also boiTOw^ed a considerable number of their 
modem vocables, never ilsed in England, and to whose apoemtu- 
atiou, both of individual words and of sentences, theirs has 
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much general resemblance, throwing the emphasis, contrary, ‘as 
already noticed, to the tendency of the English language, upon 
one of the latter syllables, and also running into | he risifi^in 
many ci^es where En^ish use the falling intonation. 

The Bruce is a long poem, comprising between twelve and 

thirteen thousapd liives, in octosyllabic metre, which the two 
last editors ha^ distributed, Pinkerton into twenty, Jamieson 
into fourteen. Books, it relates the history’' of Scotland, and 
especially the fortun^ of the great Bruce, from the death of 
Alexander 111. in 128(J, or rather, from the competition for the 
crown, and the aunouncetient of the claims of Edward I. as lord 
parftmonnt, qp that of his daughter, ]\Iargaret tlie Maiden of 
Norway, in 1200 — the events of tlie first fifteen or sixteen years, 
however, before Bruce comes upon the stage, being very sue- 
cinetJy given — to the death of Bruce (Kobert I.) in lo20, and 
tliat of his constant associate and brother of chivalry, Lord 
James Douglas, the bearer of the king’s heart to the Holy Land, 
in the year following. The 12,500 verses, or thereby, maybe 
said tlierctfore to comprehend the events of about tw'enty-five 
yeai« ; and Barbour, though he calls his work a “ romainit,” as 
being a naitative poem, professes to relate nothing but what he 
belidVed be the truth, so that he is to bo regarded not only as 
the earliest poet but also as the earliest historian of his country. 
Fordun, indeed, was his contemporary, but the Latin chronicle 
of that writer was probably not published till many years after 
his death. And to a great extent Barbouf’s work is and has 
always been regarded as being an authentic historical monu- 
ment ; it has no doubt some incidents orijpmbellibhments which 
may be set dowui* as fiibulous ; but these are in general very 
easily distinguished from the main texture of the narrative, 
%Yhich agrees, substantially with the most trui^ worthy accounts 
drawm from^'ther sources, and has been received and quoted as 
good evidence’' by all subsequent writers and investigators of 
Scottish historj’’, from Andrew of \Vynton»to Loi d Hailes inclu- 
sive, . 

Barbour is far from being a poet equal to Chancer ; hut there 
is no oHier English poet down to a centuiy and a half after their 
day who can be placed by ttfo side of .the one any more than of 
the other. Ho has neither Chancer’s delicate feeling of the begu* 
tiful, nor his grand inventivcJ imagination, nor his wit or 
humour ; but in mere narrative and description he is, with his 
clear, stjoug, direct diction, in a high degree both animated and 
picturesque, and his poem is pervaded by a glow of generous 
sentiment, well befitting its subject; and lending grace as well as 

M 
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adtiitional force to the ardent, bounding sfoirit of life with whi<dt 
it is instinct from beginning to end. The following passage^ 
wl^ch occursmear the commencement, has been often quoted (at 
least in part; ; but it is too remarkMe to^be omitted in anpr 
exemplification qf the characteristics of Bar^/our's poetry. He is 
describing the oppressions endured by the Scots during the occu- 
pation of their ooimtry by the English king, Edward L, after hit 
deposition of his puppet Baliol : — 

And gif tliat ony man them hy 
Had ony thing that wes worthf^, 

As horse, or hnnd, or other thing. 

That war jdeasand to their liking I 
With right or wrang it wald have they. 

And gif ony wald them withsay, 

They BUld awa do, that they suUl tine* 

Other* land or life, or live in pint*. 

For they tlempt* them efter their will, 

Takantl na kei)e^ to right na skill.® 

Ah ! what they dempt them felonly !® 

For knightes that war worthy,*^ 

For little euchesoun^ or then* nano 
They hangit Ijc the ncckhane. 

Als* that folk, that ever was free. 

And in freedom wont for to he, 

Through their great mischance and folly, 

Wor treated then sa wickedly, 

That thejr fats*® their judges ware : 

What wTetchedness may man have mair ? “ 

Ah I Frydorn is a noble thing ! 

Freedom mays'* man to have liking ;** 

Freedom all solace to man gives : 

He lives at ease that freely lives ! 

A noble heart may have nane ease, 

Ne elles nought that may him please 
Giff freedom failye : for free liking 
Is yarnit*^ owe?*® all other thing. 

Na he that aye has livit free 

May nought knaw well the prope(rty,** 


' Lose. * Eilher. * Doomed, judged. 

Taking no heed, paying no regard. » Beoson. 

® Ah ! liow cruelly they judged them ! '/ Cause. 

^ Both the sense and tie metre seem to sequiro tliat this then (in orig, tha* 
iliould be transferred to tlio next line; *• they hiuigit thon.*^ 

» Also, thus. «« Foes. u More. ** Miikes. 

** Pleasure. ” Yearned for, desired. Over, ahoTCt 

** The quality, the peculiar state or condition? 
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Tlic angei^ na the wretched deem, 

That^is oouplit* to foul thirltl(x)ni.* 

But gif he liad assavit 

Then all perquei'^ he auld it wit; 

And £-^d think frmlom mair to ]>ri8e 
Than ^the gold in warld that ia. 

It is, he goei^on to observe, by its contrary, or opposite, that 
the true haiure of^vcTything is best discovered the value and 
blessing of freedon| for example, are only to bo fully felt in 
slavery; and then the worthy archdeacon, who, although the 
htimoTQUs is not his strangest ground, does not want slyness or a 
sense of the comic, winds up with a very singular illustration, 
which, however, is more suited to his own ago than to ours, and 
may be suppressed here without injury to the argument. 

Blit Barbour’s design, no doubt, was to effect by means of this 
light and sportive conclusion an easy and harmonious ^descent 
from the height of declamation and passion to which h*e had been 
carried in the preceding lines. Throughout his long work he 
shows, for his time, a very remarkable feeling of the art of 
poetry, both by the variety which ho studies in the disposition 
and treatment of his subject, and by the rare temperance and 
solfcrostraint which prevents him from over overdoing wliat lie is 
about either by prosing or raving. Even his patriotism, warm 
and steady as it is, is wholly wi&out any vulgar nari-owness or 
ferocity : ho paints the injuries of his country with distinctness 
and force, and celebrates the lieroism of her champions and 
deliverers with all admiration and sympathy ; but he never runs 
into cither the gasconading exaggerations or the furious (le])rc- 
oiatory invectives which would, it might bo thought, liave better 
pleased the generality of those for w hom he wrote. His under- 
standing w||s too enlightened, and his hearl^too large, for tliat. 
His poemt stands in this respect in sinking contrast to that <.>f 
Harry, the blind minstrel, on the exploits of Wallace, to be 
afterwards noticed ; but each poet suiteej his hero — Barbour, the 
magnanii^pus, considerate, and far-seeing king; Blind Harry, 
the indomitable popidar champion, with his one passion and 
princijile, liatred of the domination of England, occupying his 
whole soul and being. 

* Oonplud, attached 


* TlimWom. 


« Exactly. 
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CJoMPouNU English Prose, — Mandevil; Tre^isa; Wiclif; 

Chaucer. 

To the fourteenth century belong tbo e^‘est specimens of 
prose composition*^^ in our present mixed Enj^ish that have been 
preserved. 

Our oldest Mixed English prose author/'is Sir Jbhn Mandevil, 
whose Voyages and Travels, a singular repertfiy of the marv^ellous 
legends of the middle ages, have been often printed. The best 
editions are that published in 8vo., at l^ondun, in 1725, and the 
reprint of it in the same form in 1839, with an introduction, 
additional note.s, and a glossary, by J. 0. Ilalliwell, I^q„ P.S.A., 
F.K.A.S.** The authco**s own account of liimsolf and of his book 
is given in an introductory address, or Prologue : — 

• 

And, for ^Is moch as it is Ion? time passed that there was no general 
passage no vyago over the sea, and many men dcsiren for to hear speak of 
the Holy Lond, and lian * thereof great sohicc and comfort, I, John Muun- 
deville, knight, all be it 1 be not worthy, that was bom in Engiond, in the 
town of Saint Albims, passed the sea in tlie year of our Lord Jesu Christ 
1322, in the day of 8aiut Michel ; and hider-lo have ben* loygiime over 
the sea, and liavc seen and gone thorough many divers londs, and ipany 
pTOvince.s, and kingdoms, and isles, and have passed thorougli Tartaiy, 
Persie, Eimonie ® the Little and the Great; thorough Libye, (Jhaldee, and 
a great part of Ethiop ; thorough Amazoyn, Ind the Lass land the More, a 
great piarty ; and thorough out many other isles, that hen Ux)uteu Ind ; 
where dwellen many diVt*rs folks, and of divers manners and laws, and of 
divers sliapps of men. Of which londs and ish;s J ghall speak more plainly 
hereafter. And I shall devise you some ptirty of things that there ben,^ 
whan time shall \nm after it may best come to my nind ; and sixjcially 
I'or hem* that will® and are in purpose for to visit the Holy City of 
Jerusalem, and the lioly places that are tlierealiont. And I shall tell th(j 
way that they should holden thider. For I have often tin.es passed and 
ridden the way, with good company of many lords, God be thbnked. 

And ye shull understond that I have put this book out of Latin into 
French, and translated it .agon out of French into Engli.sh, that every 
man of ray nation may understond it But lords and luiigh^ and other 
noble and worthy men, that con ^ l^tin but lij^c, and ban ben beyond 
the sea, knowen and understonden gif I err in devising, for forgetting or 
else; that thcyniowo* redress it and amend it For things passed out, 
of long time, from a man's mind, or from his sight, tumcn soon into for- 
getting ; because that mind of man nc may not ben comprehended ne 
withholden for the freelly of manliind. 


^ Have. * Been, ® Armenia, ^ Be. " ' 

• Them ('em). ® Wish. ' Know. , ' ® May, 
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SCandevil is said to have returned to England in 1356^ or after 
an absence of tbirt;y^four years ; and, as he is recorded to bave 
died at Liege in 1371, his book must have been written early in 
the latter half of the fourteenth century. 

The oldest Enidish trdnslation we have of the Bible is iliat of 
Wiolif, John de feclif, or VVycliffe, died at abput the age of sixty 
in 1384, and his wwislation of the Scriptures from the Vulgate 
appears to have bee| finished two or three years before. The 
INew Testament has been several times printed ; first in folio in 
1731 under the c{ft*e of the Kcv. John Lewis; next in 4to. in 
1810 under that of the Ket. H. H. Baber ; lastly in 4to. in 1841, 
and again iii 1846, in Bagsteris English Ilexapla. And now the 
Old Testaipent has also been given to the world from the 
Clarendon pirns, at the expense of the University of Oxford, 
admirably edited by the Ifev. J. Forshall and Sir Frederick 
Madden, in four miignificcnt quartos, Oxfoi d, 1850. WicHf is also 
the author of many original writings in his native language, in 
defence of his reforming views in theology and church govern- 
ment, some of which have been printed, but most of which that 
are preserved still remain in manuscript. II is style is every- 
where coarse and slovenly, though sometimes animated by a 
popular force or boldness of expression. 

• ^Ihaueer is the author of three separate works in prose ; a 
translation of Boethius de Consolation e Philosophise, printed by 
Caxton, in folio, without date, under the title of The Boke of 
Consolaciftn of Philosophie, wich that Boecius made for his 
Comforte and Consol acion ; a IVeatise fin the Astrolabe, ad- 
dressed to his son Lewis, in 1391, and printed (at least in part) 
in the earlier editions of his works ; and 11:10 Testament of Love, 
an apparent imifation of the treatise of Boethius, wi itteii towards 
the end of his life, and also printed in the old editions of his col- 
lected woijcs. But, perhaps, the most bigljy finished, and in 
other resjJhcts also the most interesting, of the great poet’s prose 
compositions are the Tale of Meliboeiis and the Parson’s Tale, 
in the Canterbuiy Tales. The Parsonis Tale, which winds np 
the Canterbury Tales, as we possess the work, is a long moral 
discourse, which, forithe greater part, is not very entertaining, 
but which yet contains some passages curiously illustrative of 
the age in which it was written. Here is part of what occurs in 
the section headed De Superbia (Of Pride), the first of the geven 
mortal sins. Tyrwhitt justly recommends that the whole 
“should be read carefd% by any antjquary who may mean 
to wrb»,De rfi Vestiaria of .the English nation in the fourteenth 
century,” 
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Now ben thein two manner of prides: that on of hem* is within the 
hearh of a man, and that other is witl^ont ; of which soothly these for^d 
things, and mo* than 1 have said, apjjcrtainen to pride that is within 
the heaijt of man. And there be other spices® that ben withonten 5 bu4 
natheiesa, that bn of these spices of pride is sign of that other, right as the 
gay levesell ^ at the tavern is sign of the wine that i^n the cellar. And 
this is in many tliiv'gs, as in speech and connte^ice, and outrageous 
aiTay of clothing ; for certes if there had ben no sin -fn clothing Christ wold 
not so soon have noted and s()oken of the clothing, of thill^rich man in the 
Gospel : and, as Saint Gregory saith, that precious ^clothing' «> culpable, 
for the dearth of it, and for his softness, and fey^ his strangeness and 
disguising, and for the siij^xirfluity or for the inordinate scantiness of it. 
Alas ! may not a man see as in our days the sinful costlew array of clothing, 
and namely * in tw much superfluity, or else in too disordinate scantness. 

As to the tirat sin, in suj)erfluity of clothing, which that ,maketh it so 
dear, to the harm of the fwople, not only the cost of tlic embrouding,'' 
the disguising, indenting or liarring, ownding,^ pjding,® winding, or 
iMjnding, and semblable waste of cloth in vanity ; , but there is also the 
costlew ffirring in hir gowns, so moch pounsoning* of chisel to maken 
boles, so mc/jh dag^ing*® of sliears, with the superfluity in length of the 
foresaid gowns, trailing in the dong and in the mire, on horse and eke on 
foot, as well of man as of woman, that all thilk training is verily (as in 
effect) wasted, consumed, threadbare, and rotten with dong, rather tiian it 
is yoven to the ]KK»r, to great damage of the foresaid poor folk, and that in 
sondry wise ; this is to sayn, the more that cloth is wasted, the more must 
it cost to the poor iHjoplc, for the scarceness j and, furthermore,, if sd'oe 
that they wolden yevo swich pounsonod ant^ dagged clothing to the T)oor 
people, it is not convenient to wear for hir estate, ne snffisant to bote“ hir 
necessity, to keep hem fro tl)e distemperanoe of the firmament,,. . . 

Also the sin of omanipnt or of apparel is in things that appertain to 
riding, as in too many delicate horse that ben holden for delight, that ben 
80 fair, fat, and costlew ; and also in many a vicious knave that is sus- 
tained because of hem ; in curious haraess, as in saddles, croppers, peitreto, 
and bridles, covered with precious cloth and rich, l^rrcd and plated of 
gold and of silver ; for which God saith by Zachary the proj>het, I wol 
confound the ridere of swich horse. These folk taken little jegard of the 
riding of God’s son of heaven, and of his harness, whan he Vicie upon the 
ass, ^ had none other harness but the poor clothes of his disciples, ne we 
read not that ever he rode on ony Other l>east. I speak this for the sin 01 
i ni erfluity, and not for honesty whan reason it requiretli. And, moreover. 


» The one of them. ® More. * Species, kinds. 

* Tlie meaning of this word, which at a later date appears to have been 
pronojgmobd and written lesH is unknown. See TyrwJiitt’s note to Oimt. 
Tales, V. 4050, and Glossary, ad verhum; and note by the editor, Mr. Albert 
Way, on pp. 300, 801, of the Promptorium Parvulorum, vbi. L printed for 
tlie Camden Society, 4to. L&id. 1843. ® Especially, 

« Embroidering. ^ Imitating waves. ® Imitating pa^es, 

® Punching. ^ Slitting, Help Oboot)* i 
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oertk» pride i» greatly notified in holding of greet mciny,^ whan they ben 
of little profit^ or of right no profit, and namely whan that ineiny is 
felonious and damageous to the people hardioess of high lordship, or*by 
way of office ; for ceiios swich lords sell than hir lordship to the devil of 
hell, whan they sustain the wickedness of hir meiny ; or else whan^these 
folk of low degree, as they tlfat holdcn hosUdries, suatidnen th^t oP hir 
hostellers, and that istoi many manner of deceits ; thilk manner of folk 
ben the flies that follows the honey, or else the hounfis that followen the 
carrain ; swich foresaid fo(k strao^len spiritually hir lordships ; for which 
thus saith 5)avid^he Drojliet, Wicked death mot come unto thilk lord- 
shij)6, ajid God j’eve tnat they mot descend into hell all down, for in hir 
houses is iniquity and rarewedness, and not God of heaven : and certes, 
but if they done amendment, right as God yave his benison to Laban by 
the service of Jacob, and lo^’liaraoh by the service of Joseph, right so wol 
God yeve his malison to swich lordships as sustain the wick^ness of hir 
servants, but tney come to amendment. Pride of the table appearcth 
eke full oft; for certes rich men be clejK:^® lo feasts, and poor folk be put 
away and rebukc^i ; and Jilso in excess of divers meats and drinks, and 
namely swich maimer bake meats and dish meats breuuing® of \yld fire, 
and painted and castled with jiaper, and semblablc waste, sg that it is 
abusion to think ; and eke in hv) great preciousness of vessel, and curiosity 
of minstrelsy, by which a iiiau is stirral more to the deliglits of luxury. 


PiiixTiNG IN England. — Oaxton. 

Tho art of printing had been practised nearly thirty years in 
Germany Uefore it was introduced either into England or France 
— with so tardy a ixice did knowledge tra^l to and fro over the 
earth in those daj's, or so unfavourable was the state of these 
countries for the reception of even the greatest improvements in 
the aits. At length a citizen of London secured a conspicuous 
place to his name fur ever in tho annals of our national literature, 
by being, so far as is known, the first of his countiymien that 
Learned the new art, and certainly the first who either practised 
it in England, or in printing an English book. William Caxton 
was born, as ho tells us himself, in tho Weald of Kent, it is sup- 
posed about tlie year 14J2. Thirty ydhis after this date his 
name is found among the members of the Mercers’ Company in 
London. Later in life ho appeai-s to have repeatedly visited the 
Low Countries, at first probably on business of his own, but 
i^Twai'ds in a sort of public capcftjity, — Iiaving in 1464 been 
commissioned) along with another person, apparently also a<uer- 
chant, by Edward IV. to negotiate a commercial treaty with the 
Diike of Burgundy. He ^as afterwaids’ taken into the house- 
* Body of menials. * CttUed, invited. Bunting. 
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hold of Mai]^Tot Duchess of Burgundy. It was probably while 
resident abroad, in the Low Countries or in Germany, that he 
oofhmenced practising ^ the art of printing. He is commonly 
supposed to have completed before the end of the year 1471 
impr^^ns of Itaoul le Fevre’s Kecuejl des Histoires de Troyes* 
in &liof of the Latin oration of John Kuss^ on Charles Duke 
of Burgundy beijiig created a Knight of tj^ Garter, in quarto; 
and of an English translation by hiinself^of Lo Fevre's above- 
mentioned history, in folio ; “ whychq^ sayd ftunslaoion and 
worke,” says the title, “ was begonne in-Brugis in 1468, and 
ended in the holy cyte of Coleii, 10 SejJt. 1471.*’ But these 
words undoubtedly refer only to the timislatiou ; and sufficient 
reasons liave lately been advanced by Air. Knight for enter- 
taining the strongest doubts of any one of the abwe-iuentioned 
books having been printed by (^ixton.* The earliest work now 
known, which we have sufficient grounds for believing to have 
been printed by Caxlon, is another English translation by him- 
self, from the I’rench, of a moral treatise entitled The Game and 
Playe of the CJjcsse, a folio vedume, which is stated to have been 
“finished the last day of March, 1474.’* It is generally sup- 
posed that this work was printed in England ; and the year 1474 
accordingly is assumed to have been that of the introduction of 
the art into this country. It is certainly knowm that Caj](pn 
was resident in England in 1477, and had set up his prGss in the 
Almonry, near Westminster Abbey, where he printed that year, 
in folio, The Dictes and Notable Wyse Sayenges of the Phylo- 
sopher.s, translated from the French by Anthony Wooaville, Earl 
Kivers. From this time Caxton continued both to print and 
translate with indefatigable industry for abUut a dozen years, his 
last publicfition with a date having been produced in 1490, and 
his death having probably taken place in 1491, or 1492, Before 
he died he saw the uclinirablo art which he had introduced into 
his native coiintr^- already firmly established ihef^ and the 
practice of it extensively diffused. Theodore Eood, John Lettow, 
William Machelina, and Wynkyn de Wordo, foreigners, and 
Thomas Hunt, an Englishman, all printed in London both before 
and after Caxton ’s death. It is probable that the foreigners liad 
been his assistants, and were brought into the country by him. 
A press was also set up at St. Albans by a schoolmaster of that 
place, whose name has not 4>een y^reserved ; and books began to 
be ppnted at Oxford so early as thb yJar 1478. 

* See William Caxton, o Biography, l^o. Lond. 1844, pp. 103, &o. 
This work has since been expanded into The Old Piintef and ttie Modem 
Press, dvo: 1854. * 
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ExaLisii Chroxjclers. 

• 

The series of oiir Modem English chronicles may perhaps bo 
most properly considered as commencing with John de Tiwisa’s 
translation of Higden, with Tarious additions, which, as already 
mentioned, was fini^ed in 1387, and was printed, with a con- 
tinuation to 1400, B||f Caxton, in 1482. After Trevisa comes 
John Harding, j’ho bemngs to the fifteenth century ; his metrical 
Chronicle ^f England wining down to the reign of Edward IV.* 
The metre is melar^holy enough; but the part of the work 
relating to the author s own times is not without value. Harding 
is chiefly notorious as author, or at least the collector and 
producer, of a great number of charters and other doenments 
attesting acis*of fealty done by the S<3ottish to the English kings, 
which arc now genenilly admitted to be forgeries. Caxton 
himself must bo reckoned our next English chronicler, as the 
author both oT the continuation of Trevisa and also of con- 
cluding paii: of the volume entitled The Chronicles of England, 
published by him in 1480, — the bod 3 ' of ’which is translated from 
a Latin chronicle b^’^ Douglas, a monk of Glastonbury^ who lived 
in the preceding centur 3 ^ K either of tlieso peifomiancos, how- 
ever, is calculated to add to the fame of the celebrated printer. 
ToMtbis jieriod wo may also in part assign the better known 
Concordance of Histories of Robert Fabyan, citizen and draper 
of Loudon; though the author only died in 1512, nor -was his 
work i)riTited till a few years later. Fabyan’s history, which 
begins witli Bnitus and comes down to biit own time, is in the 
greater part merely translation from the lu eccding chroniclers ; 
its chief value c< iisists in a number of notices it has preserved 
relating to the cil^’ of IiOndon.t 


Bishop Pecock; Fortescdte; Malort. 

Of the English theological writere i\f the age immediately 
following j;hat of IV id if, the most noteworthy is Reymold 
Pecock, Bishop of St. Asaph and afterwards of Chichester. As 
may be inferred from these ecclesiastical dignities, Pecock was no 
Wiclifite, but a defender of the established system Iwth of doc- 
trine and of church governmenk: he tells us himself, in one of^ his 

* First printed by Grafton in l.llS. ' The most rpeent edition is that by Sir 
H, Ellis, 4lo. i..on(t. 1812. • 

t First laiblisbed in 1616. The last edition is that of Sir H. ElUs, Loud. 
4to. 1811. 
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bookS} that twenty years of bis life bad been spent for the greater 
part in writing against the Lollards, lint, whatever effect bis 
ai'guments may have produced upon those against whom they 
were«direoted/tbey gave little satisfaction to the inoi'e zealous 
spirits on bis own side, who probably thought that he was too 
fond of reasoning with erroi-s demanding pui^iment by a cautery 
sbaiper than tbaf of the pen ; and the ond^as that be was him- 
self, m the year 1457, chaiged with heresy y'lnd, hajfing been found 
guilty, was firet compelled to read a recatitatf on, and *to commit 
fourteen of bis books, with bis own hajfds, to the flames at 
St. Paul’s Cross, and then deprived of his bishopric, and con- 
signed to an imprisonment in which he was allowed the use 
neither of writing materials nor of books, and in which he is 
supposed to have died about two years after. t)ne especial 
heresy alleged to be found in bis writings was, that in regard 
to matters of faith the church was not infallible. Bishop 
Pecock’s Life has been ably and learnedly written by the 
Rev. John Lewis, to whom we also owe biographies of mclif 
and of Caxton. His numeToiis treatises aie partly in English, 
partly in Latin. Of those in English the most remarkable is one 
entitled The Repressor, which he produced in 1449. A short 
specimen, in which the spelling, but only the spelling, is 
modernized, will give some notion of his manner of writr’jag, 
and of the extent to which the language had been a(lapted to 
prose eloquence or reasoning of the more foimal kind in that 
age:— 

“ Saj' to me, good sir, and answer hereto : when men of the csountry 
upland bringen into London in Midsummer evs branches of tretJS fro 
Bishop’s Wwd, and flowers fro the field, and betaken tho * tq. citizens of 
London for to therewith army her* houses, shouldln men of London, 
receiving and taking tho branches and flowers, say and hold that tlio 
branches grewen out of the carts which broughten hem * to London, and 
that tho carts or the Viands of the bringers weren grounds afid fundaments 
of Aho branches and flowers? God forbid so little wit be in her heads. 
Oertes, though Christ and his apostles weren now living at London, and 
would bring, so as is nowtsaid, branebes from Bishop’s Wood, and flowers ■ 
from tlie fields, into London, and woulden hem deliver to men, tliat they 
make therewith her houses gay, into remembrance of Bt. John Baptist^ 
and of this tliat it was prophesied of him, that many slioulden joy of his 
birth, yet tho men of Ixindoiij receiving so tho branches and flowers, 
ou^ten not say and feel that tho benches and flowers grewen out of 
Christ’s hands. Iho branches grewen out of the boughs upon which they 
in Bishop’s Wood stooden, and tho boughs grewen out of stocks or 


< Take them, or those. 


* Their. 


Thom. 
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truncheons, and the truncheons or shafts grewen out of the root, and the 
root out of the next earth thereto, upon which and in whieh the root 48 
buried. So tiiat neither the cart, neither the hands of the bringers, neither 
tlio bringers ben the grounds or lundameuts of tho branches.^ ^ 

• • 

The good bishop, see, has a popular and lively as well as 

clear and precise w^of putting thin^. It laay be doubted, 
nevertheless, if his i^cnious illusti'ations would be quite as 
convincing ,to th^ eam^ and oxcited innovators to whom they 
were addressed as tlity were satisfactoiy to himself. 

Another eminent Llhglisti jnose writer of this date was Sir 
John Fortesoue, who watj^jord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench 
undgr Henry VI., and to whom the king is sujjposed to have 
also confided tho great seal at some time during his expulsion 
from the throne. Fortescue is the author of various treatises, 
some in English, some in Latin, most of which, however, still 
remain in manuscript. One in Latin, which was first s^t to 
press in the reign of Henry VIII., and has been rOijjeatedly 
reprinted since, is commonly referred to under the title of Do 
Landibus Ijegum Aiiglise. 1 1 has also been several times trans- 
lated into English. This treatise is drawn up in tlie foim of a 
dialogue between the author and Henry’s unfortunate son, 
Edmrd Prince of Wales, so barbarously put to death after tho 
battle of •^’ewkesbury. Fortcscue’s only EngPsh w’^ork that has 
been printed was probably w-ritten at a later date, and would 
appear to hi^vo had for its object to secure for him, now that the 
Lancastrian cause Avas beaten to the ground, the favour of the 
Yorkist king, Edward IV. It was first published, in 1714, by 
Mr. John Fortcscuo .iMand, of tho Middle Temple, writh the title 
of The Difference ^between an Absolute and Limited Monarchy, 
as it more particularly regards tho English Constitution, — which, 
of course, is modern, but lias been generally adopted to designate 
the work. J^ie following passage (in which tlioi spelling is again 
reformed) will enable the reader to compare Fortescue as a writer 
with his conteinpomry Pecock, and is also curious both for its 

matter and its spirit : — 

• 

And how so be it that the French king reigneth npon his people 
regfdiy yet St. Lewis, sometime king there, ne any of liis predecessors set 
never lifiiies ne other impositions u^n the ^ople of that land without the 
consent of the three estates, which, jvhen tncy may be assembled, are like 
to the court of Parliament in England. And this oider kept many of 
his successors till late &ys, tb«at Englishmen kept such a war in France 
that the three est^cs durst not come together. aikI then, for that cause, 
and for great necessity which tho French king had of goods for the defence 
cf that land, he finok iq>qn him to set tallies and other impositions upon 
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the commons without the assent of the tiiree estates ; hut yet he would 
ncit set any srtch charges, nor hath set, upon the nobles, for fear of rehc-llion. 
And, because the commons, though they have grudged, liavo not rebelled, 
nor i)e hardy to rebel, the French kings have yearly sitben* set such 
charges upon thorn, and so augmented the same charges as the same 
commons be so impoverished and destroyed that Jtkey may uneath * live. 
They drink watery they eat apples, with bread, l>rown, made of jye. 
They eat no flesh, but if it be selden* a littl^mrd, or of tlie entrails or 
heads of beasts slain for the nobles and merchj^iits of tV j land, lliey wc&ii 
no woollen, but if it be a jxior coat under their uttr.most garment, made of 
great canvas, and passen not their knee ; wherefore they be garteresd and 
their thighs bare. Their wives and children gone barefoot, 'i'hey may in 
none otherwise live ; for some of them thatoVas wont to pay to his land- 
lord for his tenement which he hireth by tlie year a scute ^ {)ayeth nfjw to 
the king, (»vcr* that scute, live scutes. Where- through Hhey be artied® 
by necessity, so to watch, laknir, and grub in the ground for their sus- 
tenance, that their nature is much wasknl, and the kind of them brought 
to nought. They gone croi)ked, and are kxible, not able to fight nor to 
def(>n<f the realm ; 7ior have they wea|>on, nor inoney to buy them weaiMjn, 
withal ; but, verily they live in the most extreme poverty and misery ; 
and yet they dwell in one of the most fertile realms of the world. Where- 
through the French king hath not men of his own realm able to defend 
it, except his nobles, which bearen not such impositions, and therefore they 
are right likely of their bodies; by which cause tlie king is compelled to 
make his armies, and retinues for defence of his land, of strahgers, as ^ots, 
Spaniards, Aragoncre, men of Almayue,^ and of other nations else all his 
enemies might overrun him ; for he hath no defence of his own, except his 
castles and fortresses. Lo I this the fruit of his yws regale. 

It is in the samo» spirit that the patriotic chief justice else- 
where boasts, that thei*e were more Englishmen hanged for 
robbery in one year than Frenchmen in seven, and that “ if an 
Englishman be poor, and see another having riches which may 
be taken from him by might, he will not spare to do so.” 

Fortescue was^probably born not much more than thirty years 
after Pecock ; but the English of the judge, in votjabulary, in 
grammatical forms, in the modulation of the sentences, and in its 
air altogether, might seem to exhibit quite another stege of the 
language. 

Although both Pecock and Fortescue lived to see the great 
invention of printing, and the latter at any rate survived the 
introduction of the new ai\into his native country, no production 

* Since. ® Scarcely, with difficulty (uneasily). 

* Seldom, on rare (mcasions. 

* An etcuU or ecu (a of), about three shillings and fyurpence. 

* In addition to, over and above. * Compelled, ' 

^ Germany. 
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of either appears to have been given to the world through the 
press in the lifetime of the writer, l^erhaps this was ako the 
case with another prose writer of this date, who is rememoered, 
however, loss by his name* than by the work of which he is the 
author, and which Kjtill continues to he read, the famous history 
of King Arthiir, comJ^nly known under the nahae of the Morte 
Arthur, This work v^s first printed by Caxton in the year 
1485. Resells i 4 > hw prologue, or preface, that the copy was 
given him by Sir Tbnnias Malory, Knight, who took it, out of 
certain books in French, and redu(jed it into English, Malory 
himself states at the cn^ that he finished his task in the ninth 
yeax of King Kdward IV., which would be in 1469 or 1470. 
The Morte Aflhur was several tijnes roprinfed in the course of 
the following century and a half, the latest of tlie old editions 
having appeared in a quarto volume in 1634. From this, two 
reprints were brought out by ditferent London booksellers in the 
same year, 1816 ; one in three duodecimos, the othe/ in two. 
But the standard modern edition is that which appeared in two 
volumes quarto in the following year, 1817, exactly reprinted 
from Caxton 8 original edition, with the title of The Byifk Lyfe, 
and Actes of Kyng Arthur ; of his noble Knyghtes of the llounde 
Tabfc, &o., with an Introduction and Notes, by Bohert Southey. 
Malory, Soever he may have been ( Leland says ho was Welsh), 
and supposing him to have been in the main only a translator, 
must be admitted to show considt'rable mastery of expression ; 
his English is, always animated and flowings and, in its earnest- 
ness and teiidorncfis, occasionally rises to no common beauty and 
eloquence. The concluding chapters in particular have been 
much admired. We extract a few sentences : — 

Then Sir Lancelot, ever after, eat but little meat, nor drank, hut con- 
tinually mousued until he was dead ; and then he*sickened more and 
more, and dried and dwindled aw'ay. For the bishop, nor none of hia 
fellows, might not make him to cat, and little he drank, that he wasLsomi 
waxed shorter by a cubit than be was, that tb« people could not know 
him. For evermore day and night he prayed [taking no rest], but need- 
fully as nature required; sometimes he slumbered a broken sleep; and 
always he was lying grovelling upon King Arthur’s and Queen Guenever’s 
tomb ; and there was no comfort that the bishop, nor Sir Bon^ not none of 
all his fellows could make him ; it ayailcd nothing. 

Oh ! ye mighty and j)ompoiis lords, winning in the glorious transitory 
of this unstable life, iis in reigning over great i-ealms and mighty great 
countries, fortified, with strong castles and towers, edified with many a 
rich city t jfea also, ye fierce and mighty knights, so valiant in adventurous 
deeds of arms, behold! ^behold! see how this mighty conqueror, King 
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whom in his human life uU the world doubted,^ yea also the noble 
Qaeen Giicuever, which sometime sat in her chair adorned witligol^ mavis 
and ^l^ious stones, now lie full low in obscure foss, or pit, covered with 
dqds of earth and clay ! Behold also this mighty champion, Sir Lancelot, 
peerless of all knighthood ; see now Low lie lietli grovelling U|)on the cold 
mould,* now being so feeble and faint, that s^tictime was so terrible: 
how, and in what manner, ought ye to be so d^^frous of worldly honour so 
dangerous ? Therefore, me thinketb this pr^jnt book; is right necessary 
often to be read ; for in all* ye lind the most gra^ious, knightly, and vir- 
tuous war, of the most noble knights of the,, world, whereby they got 
praising continually ; also me seemeth, by the oft reading thereof, ye sl^ll 
greatly desire to accustom yourself in followT^rg of those giacious knightly 
deeds ; that is to say, to dread God and to love righteousness, faithfully 
and courageously to serve your sovereign prince ; and, the more thaf God 
hath given you the triumphal honour, the meeker ought ye to be, ever 
fearing the unstableness of this deceitful world. 

And’ so, within fifteen days, they came to Joyous Guard, and there they 
laid his cct.-pse in the body of the quire, and sung and read many psaltera 
and prayers over him and about him ; and even his visage was laid open 
and naked, that all folk might behold him. For such was tlie custom in 
those days, that all men of worship should so lie with open visage till that 
they were buried. And right thus as they were at their service there came 
Sir Ector dc Maris, that had sought seven years all England, Scotland, and 
Wales, seeking his brother Sir Lancelot. . . . ' 

And then Sir Ector threw his shield, liis sword, and his helm from him ; 
and when he beheld Sir Lancelot’s visage, he fell down in a swoon ; and, 
when he awoke, it were hard fur any tongue to tell the doUJul complaints 
that he made for his^brother. “Ah, Sir Lancelot,” said he, “thou wort 
head of all Christian knights.” — “ And now, I dare say,” said Sir Bors, “ tliat 
Sir Lancelot, there thou lieat, thou wert never iiiatched of none earthly 
knight’s hands. And thou wert the courtliest knight that ever bare 
shield j and thou wort the truest fricud to thy lover that ever bestrode 
horse ; and thou wert the truest lover, of a sinful man, that ever loved 
woman ; and thou wert the kindest man that ever stroke with sword ; and 
thou wert the goodliest person that ever came among preus of kniglits ; 
and thou wert the meekest man, and the gentlest, that ever eat in hall 
among ladies ; and thou wert the sternest Imight to thy mortal foe that 
ever put spear in rest.” 


English Poets. — Occlkve; Lydgate. 

The most numerous class of writers in the mother ton^e 
belonging to this time, are the poets, by courtesy so called. We 
must refer to the leaitied and curious pages of Warton, or to the 
still more elaborate researches of liitson,^ foi^ the T;}ame8 of a 

> Dreaded (held as redoubtahU). > It ? 
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erowd of woTtlilesB and foTgotten versifiers tfiat fill np the annals 
of our national minstrelsy from Chancer to Lord Snrrey. The 
last-mentioned antiquary has fuinishod a list of about sc^'enty 
English poets who flourished in this interval. The first kniiwn 
writer of any con^erabh quantity of verse after Chaucer is 
Thomas Occleve, fferton places him about the year 1420. He 
is the author of mank" minor pieceSy which mostly remain in 
manuscript — alaioiigh^‘6ix of peculiar stupidity/* says liitson, 
“were selected and published ” by Dr. Askew in 1796; — and 
also of a longer poem; entitled De Begimine Principum (On the 
Government of Prince^, chiefly founded on a Latin work, with 
thc^ same title, written in the thirteenth century by an Italian 
ecclesiastic Egidius, styled the Doctor Pundatissimns, and on 
the Latin treatise on the game of chess of Jacobus de Casulis, 
another Italian writer of the same age — the latter being the 
original of the Game of the Chess, translated by Caxton fit)m the 
French, and printed by him in 1474. Occleve's poem*has never 
been published — and is chiefly remembered for a drawing of 
Chaucer by the hand of Occlevc, 'which is found in one of the 
manuscripts of it now in the Pritish Museum.* Occleve 
repeatedly speaks of Chaucer as his master and poetic father, 
and# wa.** no doubt personally acquainted with the great poet. 
All tbaf* Occleve appears to have gained, however, from his 
admirable model is some initiation in that smoothnoss and regu- 
larity of diction of which Chaucer’s writings set the first gi*eat 
example. His own endowment of poetieiri power and feeling 
was very small — the^very titles of his pieces, as AVarton remarks, 
indicating the poverty and frigidity of his genius. 

By far the mest famous of these versifiers of the fifteenth 
century is John Ijydgate, the monk of Bury, whom the Historian 
of our Poetjy considers to have arrived at his highest point of 
eminence about the year 1430. Kitson has giVen a list of about 
250 poems attributed to Lydgate. Indeed he, seems to have 
followed the manufacture of rhymes as a sort of trade, fumfshing 
any quantity to order whenever he w'as* called upon. On one 
occasion, ^)r instance, we find him employed by the historian 
Whethamstede, who was abbot of St. Albans, to make a trans- 
lation into English, for the use of that convent, of ihe Latin 
legend of its patron saint, “^lie cfironicler who records a part 
of this anecdote,” observes W’arton, “ seems to consider Lyd^te’s 
translation as a matter of mere manual mtclianism ; for he adds, 

* Hari. JrS. *1860. This portrait, wliicli is a half-lfrig^th, is colourod. There 
is a full-length iw>rtrait in another ci»t>y of Ocelevc’s Poems in Bojal MS, 

17 X>. vi.—Seo Lifefif.cfiuucer, by Sir Harris Nicolas, pp. 104, &c. 
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that Whethamstede paid for the translation, the writing, and 
illuminations, one hundred shillings,”* Lydgate, however, 
thou^ excessively diffuse, and possessed of very little strengtli 
or ohginality of imagination, is a considerably livelier and more 
expert writer th^n Occleve. His nieniojy >jjas also abundantly 
stored with the learning of his age; he hadrtmvelled in France 
and Italy, and was intimately acqnainted^’with the literature of 
both these C(iuntrios : and his English n/lakes perhajiis a nearer 
approach to the modern form of the langijago than that of any 
preceding writer. 11 is best-known i)ooni consists of nine books 
of Tragedies, as he entitles them, respecting the falls of princes, 
ti'auslated ffrom a Latin work of Boccaccio’s: it was printed at 
London in the reign of Henry YIll, A Selection from the 
Minor Poems of Dan Jolm Lydgate, edited by Mr. llalliwell, 
has been printed for the Percy Society, 8vo. Lou. 1840. 


Scottish Poets. —Wynton; Jamis L; Henryson; Holland; 

Blind Henry. 

The most remarkable portion of our poetical literature belong- 
ing to the fifteenth century (jis also, we shall prescutlv find, of 
that belonging to the first half of the sixteenth), couiributed 
by Scottish writers. The earliest successor of Barbour w^as 
Andrew of W’yntown, or Wynton, a canon regular of •the Priory 
of St. Andrews, and Mor of the Monastery of St. Serf's Inch in 
Lochleven, one of the establishments subordinate to that great 
house, who is supplied to have iH^en born allout 1850, and whose 
Originale Cronykil of Scotland appears to have bc‘cn finished in 
the first years of the fifteenth ceiitur}'. It is a long })oem, of 
nine books, written in the same oct^)syllabic rhyme with the 
Bruce of Barbour .“to which it was no doubt intended to serve 
as a kind of introduction. Wynton, however, has very little of 
the old archdeacon’s poetic force and fervour; and even his 
style, though in general sufficiently simple and clear, is, if any- 
thing, rather ruder than that of his predecessor — a difference 
which is probably to bo accounted for by Barbour’s frequent 
residences in England and more extended intercourse with the 
world. The Chronjykil is pnncipally interesting in an historical 
point of view, and in that respect it is of considerable value and 
authority, for Wynton, tbesides his merits as a distinct narrator, 
had evidently taken great pains to obtain the best infoimation 
within his reach with regaid to the events both of his own and 

* Hist. Eng. PSetry, vol. ii. p. 308. 
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of preceding times, llie work begins (as was then the fashion), 
with the creation of the world, and comes do^vn to the year 1408 ; 
but the first five books are occupied mther with general *i]yAn 
with fcjcottish history. ThU last four books, together with such 
parts of the prece<;^g ones as contain anything relating to 
British aftaiis, wens ^ry carefully edited hy the late Mr. David 
Maepherson (th^ auth\i‘ of the well-known Annals of Com- 
merce and* other work?^, in two volumes 8vo. liOn. 1795. It 
is deserving of notice^that a considerahio portion of Wynton’s 
Chronicle is not his com|H)sition, but was the contribution 
of another contemporary poet : namely, all from the 1 9th chapter 
of file Eighth^ to tlie 10th chapter of tlie Ninth Book inclusive, 
comprising the space from J:t24 to and forming about a 

third of the four concluding hooks. This he conscientiously 
acknowledges, in very carclTil and explicit terms, both the 
beginning and end of the insertion. Wo may give whaj he says 
in the latter place, as a short sample of his style : — 

This part last treated beforn, 

.Fra I )av y the linis onr king wes bom, 

While * Ids sister sou itolKTt 

Q'he StH?ond, our king, than called Stuert, 

That nest^ 1dm n-igued successive. 

His days had ejidfd of his live, 

Wit yc well, wes nought my dite ;* 

41’hercot’ I dare me well acquite. 

Wlia tlvat it dited, nevertheless, ^ 

He show(xl him of mair cuniiandnesB 
Thau nse o^lhuneudis^ his treatise, 

But^ ta)|our, wha® will it clearly prize 
This tiart ^\es written to me send; 

And 1, that thought for to mak end 
Cljthat purjxjse 3 took on hand, 

Saw it was w'cll accordand 
To my matcre ; 1 wes right glad ; 

For J was in my travail si\d ; 

1 tdicd' it here to tins dite, 

For to mak me some respite. 

This is interesting as making it probable that poetical, or a 
least metrical, composition in the natipual dialect w'as common 
in Scotland at tiiis early date. • « 

Of all our poets of the early part of the fifteenth century 
the one of eminence must bo coilsidcred to bo King 

* Till. 2 Next. ® Writing. 

* Ho showed himself of more ouiuiing (skill) thou I who commend. 

* Without. , 6 Whosoever. ^ Added. 
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James 1. of Scotland, even if he be ollly the author of The 
Kinj^'s Quair (that is» the King’s qtiive or hoo}i)<, his claim to which 
haft scarcely oeen disputed. It is a serious poem, of nearly 
1400 lines, arranged in seven-line i?tanzas; the style in great 
part allegorical', the subject, the love of royal poet for the 
lady Joanna Beaufort, whom ho cventuaj^y married, and whom 
he is said to have first beheld walking the garden below fron^ 
the window of his prison in the Bound Town* of \V indsor Castle. 
The poem was in all probability wTitten j^uring his detention in 
England, and previous to his marriage, which took place in 
February 1424, a few months before *his return to his native 
country. In the concluding stanza James makes grateful mention 
of his — 

iiiaistors tkar 

Gowor and Chaucer, that on the stejipos stite 
Of rhotorick while they wciv livaiid here, 

Superlative ns laureate, 

or inora'ity and elcjc^ueiice ornate ; 

and he is evidently an imitator of the groat father of English 
poetry. The poem too must regarded a.s wilttcn in English 
rather than in Scotch, altliough the difl'crence between the two 
dialects, as we have seen, was not so great at this early date as 
it afterwards became, and although James, who was in his 
eleventh year when ho ^^'as earned away to England in 1405 by 
Jlenry IV., may pot have altogetlier avoided thet peculiarities 
of his native idiom. The Quair vras first published from the 
only manuscript (one of the Scldeii Collection in the Bodleian 
Library), hy Mr* W. Tytlor at Edinburgh, in there have 

been several editions .since. Two other pr>oms of considerable 
length, in a linmorous style, have also been attributed to .James 1. 
— Peebles to th'vi Play, and (Christ’s Kirk on the /jreen, both in 
the Scottish dialect; hut they are more probablf the prodne- 
tiens of his equally gifted and equally unfortunate descendant 
.James V. (b. 1511, ii. 1542 j. Chalmers, however, assigns the 
former to .James T. As for the twti famous comic ballads of 
The Gaberhmyie Man, and tlie Jolly Beggar, which it has been 
usual among recent writers to speak of as by one or other 
of these kings, there sesms to bo no reasonable ground — not 
C*'en that of tradition of any antiquity— for assigning them to 
either. ^ 

Chaucer, we have seen, appears to have been unknown to his 
contemporary Barbour; but after the time of Jamei I. the Scot- 
tish poetry for more than a century boars evident traces of the 
imitation of the groat English mastei*. If was a consequence 
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of the relative circumstances of the two countries, that, white 
the literature of Scotland, the poorer and ruder of the two, could 
exert no influence upon iW of England, the liteiature of IhigJliT^d 
could not fail powerfully to afiect and modify that of its more 
backward neighbour. JSfo English writei- would Jihink of study- 
ing or imitating Barl;>ur; but every Scottish poet who arose 
after the fame of ChaueV had passed the border would seek, or. 
even if ho ^id Ifbt^se^, would still inevitably cjatch, some- 
inspiration from that grciit example. If it could in any cir- 
cumstances have haj)))(3s^d tliat Chaucer should have remained 
unknown in Scotland, tlr^ singular fortunes of James 1. were 
8hap(^ as if on purpose to transfer the matmer and spirit of his 
pibotry into the* literature of that country. From that time for- 
ward the native voice t)f tlie Scottish muse was mixed with this 
other foreign voice. One of the earliest Scottish poets after 
*Jainos I. is Kobert Henryson, or Henderson, the author of^the 
beautiful pastoral of Itobin Jind Mak^-ne, which is pdjiularly 
known from having been printed bv llisljo]) I*ercy in his 
Eeliques. Ho has left us a continuation or supplement to 
Chaucers Troilus and Creseide, which is Ci)mmoii!y printed 
along with the works of that poet under the title of The Testa- 
ment Fair Creseide. *A11 that is known of the ora of 1 lenryson 
is that alive and very old about the close of the fifteenth 

century. He may therefore probably have been bom about the 
time that James I. returned from England, Henryson is also 
the author of a tniiislation into ‘English or* Scottish verse of 
..Esop’s Fables, of wliicli there is a MS. in the Ilarleian (.'Olleo- 
tion (No. 381) o), and which was printed at Edinburgh in 8vo. in 
1621, under the till<>of The Moral Fables of JEsop the Ihi ygian, 
compylod into eloquent and ornamental meter, by Robert ilen- 
i-ison, Bchnolemaster of Duinferling. To Henryson, moreover, 
it may bo notked, Mr. David Laing attributes the tale of Oi’pheus 
and Eurydico contained in the collection of old poetry, entitled 
The Knightly Talc of Golagrus and Gawone, &c., reprinted 
him in 1827. ' 

Oontemporalty, too, with Henryson, if not perhaps rather before 
him, was Sir John or Richard Holland. His poem entitled The 
Buko of the Howlat (that is, the owl),^a wild and rugged effu- 
sion in alliterative metre, cauuot,l)c charged as an imitation of 
Chaucer, or of any othcij): English writer of so late a date. * 

Another Scottish poet of this time the stylet and spirit as well 
as the subject of whose poeti’y*must he admittod to be exclusively 
national is ftenry the Minstrel, commonly called Blind Harry, 
author of the fiunuus «po€kn on the life^and acts of Wallace. The 
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tOBtimoxLy of the historian John Majors to tlie time at which 
Henry wrote is sufficiently express ; “ The entire book of William 
W^aKace,” he says, “ Ileniy, who was blind from his birth, com- 
posed in the time of my infancy (mme iufantm tempore cudit), and 
what things nsefl popularly to be reix)rted wove into popular verse, 
in which ho Wius skilled.” Jilajor is believed to have been bom 
about 1469 ; so that Henry’s poem may /e assupied to the end of 
the third quarter of the fifteenth centur J . il’lie standard edition 
is that published from a manusciript dated 1488 by Dr. Jamieson 
along with Barbour’s poem, 41o. Edin. 18^0. The Wallace, which 
is a long poem of about 12,0t)0 decasyllabic lines, used to bo a 
still greater favourite than was The Bruce with the author’s 
countrymen; and Dr. .Tamiesoii does not hcsitate'to place Harry 
as a poet before Barbour. In this judgment, however, pnbably 
few critical readers will concur, although both \\ arton and Ellis, ^ 
without going so far, have also acknowledged in warm terms the 
rude force of the Blind JVlinstrers genius. It may be remarked, 
by the way, that were it not for Major’s statement, and the 
common epithet that has attached itself to his name, w'o should 
scarcely have supposed that the author of Wallace had been 
either blind from his birth or blind at all. He nowhere himself 
alludes to any such circumstance. His *]^)oem, besid^, abounds 
in descriptive passages, and in allusions to natural appearances 
and other objects of sight ; perhaps, indeed, it might bo said that 
there is an o.stentation of that kind of w’riting, suah as wo meet 
with also in the %uodcrn Scotch poet Blacklock’s voj'ses, and 
which it may be thought is not nnuatyral to a blind person. 
Nor are his apparent iitorary acquirements to lai vary easily 
reconciled ^\^th Major’s account, who repr^ents him as going 
about reciting his verses among the nobility {fvram princtpdmsi),, 
and thereby ob^ining food and raiment, of whiejj, says tlie his* 
torian, ho was woi-thy (victwn^ et veatitum^ quo dtgims erat^ tuuiua 
est), He seems,” as l)r. Jamieson observes, “to have -been 
well acquainted with that kind of histoiy which was 
commonly read in tliat period.” The Doctor refers to allusions 
which he makes in various places to the romance histories of 
Hector, of Alexander the Great, of Julius C’assar, and of Charle- 
magne ; and he conceives that his style of writing is wore 
richly strewed with the more peculiar phraseology of the writers 
of romance tlian that of Barbour. But wjiat is most remarkable 
is that he distinctly declares his poem to bo throughout a trans- 
i from the Latin. The statement, which ocowsp; toward the 
Illusion, seems too express and particular to be a meie imita- 
u of the usage of the romance *writeri^, many of whom appeal, 
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blit generally in very va^ue terms, to a Latin original for tbeif 
marvels 

Of Wallace life wlia ^las a further foeP 
May show furth inair with wit and eloquence ; 

For I to tliis have done iny dilij^ena^, 

Efter the pixxjf '^iven fra the Latin l)tx)k 
Whilk llj^ster l>’air in his time undertook, 
ln«fair liiitTh^nUjiled it till ane end : 

With thir witness the inair is to eoniinend.® 

Bisho]' Sinclair'^an lord wius of IHinkell ; 

He gat this hook^nid coiifinnetl it liinisell 
For very tiue ; theretorc he hiwl no drcde 
Himsdi liad .seen gixjat part of Wallace deed. 

His purpose was till have sent it to Roiik*, 

Our fsuier of kirk thereon to give his doom. 

But Maisire Blair and als Shir Thomas Giay 
Efter Wallace they lestit^ mony day ; 

Thir twa^ knew >K:st of (lud Schir William’s deed. 

Fra sixteen year while* nine and twenty yeid.^ 

In another place (Book V. v. 538 et seq*) he saye : — 

Maistre John Blair xvas ofi in tliat mes.snge, 

A worthy clerk, haitli wise and right savage. 

•ifowit® he was before in Baris town 
Ainang rnaisters in science and nmown. 

Wallaces and he at hame in schul had been : 

So(A eflerwart, as verity is seen, 

He was the man tlnit princijial underfook? 

That tirst couiyilcd in diti-® the Ijjitin lxK>k 
Of Wallace life, right, famous in renown ; 

And 3'homes Gniy, jvrson of Lihertown, 

Blind Harry’s notions of tho literary clniracter are well exem- 
plified by his«j:ihrafio of a “worthy clerk, baith^wise and right 
savage.” lle*iiimself, let his scholarship have been what it may, 
is in spirit as thorough a Scot as if he had never heard the sowfid 
of any other tliaii Kis native tongue. His grgff patriotism speaks 
out in his optining lines ; — 

Our ant.el^:s^or«, that we suld of read, 

And hipid in i. nil id their noble worthy deed, 

* Knowledge. 

* We do not profess to understand this line. Thir is Scotch for 

Hair is rmr in Jamieson. * * Poiibt. 

* Survived (fcsted). • These two. 

* Till. ? Went, passed. 

* Dr, Jamieson's only Interpretation is ** allowed, left.” * Wriung. 
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•' We lat owerslidc,* through very sltfuttifulness. 

And casts us ever till other business. 

Till honour enemies is our hail® intent ; 

It has been seen in thir times j)y went : 

Our auld enemies conieu of Saxons blud, 

That' never yet to Scotland wald do gud, 

But ever on force and contrar hail ^icir will, 

How great kindness there has been kyth{^*them tilL 
It is wcil knawn on mony divers side'^ “ 

How they have wrought into their mighty prido 
To bald Scotland at under everm/sfr : 

But God above has made thehr n%ht to ])air.* 

Of the fighting and slaying, which makes up b^y far the greater 
part of the poem, it is difficult to find a sample that is short 
enough for our purpose. The following is a small portion of what 
is caUed the battle of Sliortwoodshaw : — 

On Wallace set a bicker bauld and keen ; 

A bow he bare w'as big and well bt'soen, 

And arrows als, baitli lang and sharp with aw f 
No man was there that Wallace bow might diaw. 

Right stark he was, and in to souer gear ;* 

Bauldly he shot auiang they^ men of wer.® 

Ane angel heade® to the huiks he drew 
And at a shot the foremost soon he slew. 

Inglis archers, that hardy war and wight, 

Amang the Sa)ts bicker^ with all their might ; 

Their aweful shot wa.s felon*® for to bide ; 

Of Wallabc men they w<»uudit sore that tide; 

Few of them was sicker** of archcrj' ; 

Better they were, an they gat even party, 

In field to bide eitlier with swerd or spsar. 

Wallace |jcrceivit his men tuk mickle deir :*® 

He gart** them change, and stand nought in to stead ;*® 

He cust all ways to save them fra the dead,**'' 

Full groat travail ujion himself tuk he ; 

Of Southron meTi foil*'* archers he gart dee.*^ 

Of Longcashier*® l)Owmen was in that place 
A sair*'-’ archer aye waitit on Wallace, 

* Allow to slip but of memory. ® Whole. 

® Shown. * Diminish, impair. 

® Dr. Jamieson's only inteiprctation is vwe. It would almost seem as if wo 
had here the modern Seottisli tcit/ia’ for witludl. 

* In sure warlike accoutreineuts. These. 

* War. ® The btirbed head of an arrow. *® Terrible. 

** Sure. *® TtK>k much hazard, ran much risk. Caused. 

** Stand not in their place. Perhaps it should be *'o Stead/* that is, 
mti »jaoe. **» Death. ^ Many. 

TJauacd die. ® Ldneashire. *• Skilful. 
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At ane opine,’ wbar lie usit to repair ; 

At him he drew a sicker shot and sair 
Under tiie chin, tliroiigh a colJar of steel 
On the loft sid(?, and hurt his halso^ some deal. 

Aston iod he was, ‘but nought greatly aghast ; 

Out fra his men on him he followit fust ; 

In tlic turning with gud will has Iiinn ^ 

Utxni the criigy* in sunder straik the hain. 

It will llh Koex^Kun^hiK specimen that the Blind Minstrel is 
a vigorous versifier, ^11 is descriptions, however, though both 
clear and forcible, and\\’eii not unfrequently animated by a dra- 
matic abruptness and bukliicss <>£ expression, w'aiit the bounding 
airjf spirit and flashing light of tliosc of Barbour. As a speci- 
men of his graver style we may give bis Envoy or concluding 
lines : — 

(ro, noble hook, fulfiUit of gud sentence, 

Sui)[»'we I hull Ix' barren of el'Xjuence : 

Go, worthy IkjoU, {nbillit of suthfast deed ; 

But in langage of hel]> thou h^ist great need. 

Whan gtui makers^ rang weil into Scotland, 

Groat hann was it that nane of them jq liind.* 

Yet there is pirt tluit can thee wcil avance ; 

Now hide thy time, and lie a remcinbrance. 

•1 you besek of your beuovolence, 

AVlia will nought lou," lak nought’ my eloquence j 
(It is weil knawii I am a burel® man) 
h^r here is said as gudly as 1 can ; 

My s})rite fccles ne termes asjHTiins.® 

Now beseek God, that giver is of gracc» 

Made bei L and erd,’” and set the In.-aven above, 

That he rs grant of his dear lestaiuB^ love. 


Prose WTuters: — ^More; Elyot; Tyndal; Cranmer; Latimep 

The fact most deserving of remark in the progress of Engiish 
literature, for the first half of the sixtdfenth century, is the 
cultivation lhat now came to he bestow'cd upon the language in 
the form of prose composition,— a form always in the order of 
time subsequent to that of verse in the natural development of a 

* Open place? * Ndbk. ® Throat. 

* Poets, ^ Pound. * Ijove? 

^ Hcoff not at. ® llqoriaJi, clownish. 

® Understiuids no lofty (aspiring) terms. But it seems impossible that 
OBperans can rhyinc to grace. 

Earth. u 
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national language and literature. Long before this date, indeed, 
Ctaucor, in addition to what he did in his proper field, had given 
j)roof of how fai- his genius preceded his age by several examples 
of coinposilion in prose, in which may be discerned the presence 
of something of the same high art with which he fii^st elevated 
oar poetry ; butt besides that his genius drew him with greatest 
force to poetry, and that the foreign models upon which he seems 
chiefly to have formed himself led him ii^^the direction, the 
state of the English Linguago at tliat day perhaps fitted it better 
for verse than for prose, or rather, it ha^not yet arrived at the 
point at wdiich it oonld be so advantagojt'visly employed in prose 
as in verse. At all eviaits (Tiaucer had no worthy successor as a 
writer of prose, any more than as a Avriter of pooJry, till inore 
than a century after his death. Meanwhile, h(»wovcr, the 
language, though not receiving much artificial cultivation, was 
still ividergoing a good dejil (»f Avhat, in a certain sense, might bo 
called application to literary purposes, by its employment both 
in public proceedings and documents, and also in many popular 
writings, principally on the subject of the noAv opinions in 
religion, both after and previous to the invention of ])rinting. 
In this more extended use and exercise, by persons of some 
scholarship at least, if not bringing much artistic feeling and 
skill to the task of compf»sition, it must, as a inerfi laKg*ia^c, or 
system of vocables and grammatical forms, have not only sustained 
many changes and modifications, but, it is probable, acquired on 
the wliole considerable enlargement of its capacilics and powders, 
and been generally carried forward low^ards maturity under the 
impulse of a vigoious principle of growth 'and expansion. But 
it is not till souk* time aft<u' the commencement of the sixteenth 
century that wc can jnoperly date the rise of t)ur classical prose 
literature. Perhaps the earliest comjiositions that aix) entitled to 
be included und^r that name are some ol’ those of* Sir Thomas 
Moie. especially his Life and I’cign of Ring Edward V., W'hich 
liasjjill, his brother-in-law, by whom it was liist printed in lt557, 
from, as he informs u.^, a copy in Aloro’s handwriting, states to 
have been written by him when he w^as under-shorifi'.of London, 
in the year 15L),* Most of More's other English writings aro 

* Sir Henry Ellis, however, in the Pivfuco to his erlition of Harding’s 
Chronicle (4to. 1812), has ealfed attention to what had not before been 
noticed, naniely, that the writer speaks as if he had been present with 
Edward IV. in his last Bicknesa, which More coulU not have bcciii, being 
then (in 148:i) only a child of three years old; and Sir Henry infers 
that the nianuscript from which the tract was printed by Rast^ll, although 
in More’s lunidwriting, could have been only a r.Of>y made ny him of a 
narrativo dr.^wn up by some one e]se, veiy probaWy Ccrdiaul Morton. But* 
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of a controversial character, and are occupied about subjects both 
of very leinporary importance, and that called up so much of 
the eageniess and bittomeas of the aiithoi;’s party zeal as con- 
siderably disturb and mar both his naturally gentle be- 
nignant temper and the oily eloquence of his style ; but this his- 
toric j^ieco is characterized throughout by an aasy narrati'» e flow 
‘ which rivals the sweetness of IJerodotiis. Jt is certainly the 
first English Bii4gric ^composition that can be said to aspire to 
be more than a mere chronicle. 

The letter \Yhic]i iir 'Jhomas More wrote to his wife in 1528, 
after tlui burning of fr>< house at (.h(‘lsea, affords one of the best 
Rjjeciniens of the epistolary style of this period : — 

Maistres Afvco, in luy nmst liJirty wise T reconinjend me to you ; and, 
whereas I am eiifcuniu'd l>y my son Heron of the losse of onr harnes and 
of our rleif^ilboln■s also, with all the enn-n that was therein, alhoit (saving 
God's pleasure) it is ^^rel ])itie of so much good come lost, yet sith it hath 
liked jjyra to seiide us siicli a chaiino', we must and are bounden, not only 
to be content, hnt also to Iw? glad of Ids visitacion. He sente ns all that 
W(' have losti* : and, sit)) lie hath by such a chaun^ taken it away againe, 
his pleasure In; fiilrilled. Let ns never gnidge ther at, but take it in good 
worth, and liariely tliauk him, as well for adversitie as for prosperitc. And 
perad venture we have more caiist* to thank him for our losse then for our 
winning ; for his wisdome belter seeth what is good for vs then wc do our 
selves.* Therfore I [irny you be of good cbere, and take all the howsold 
with you to cliurch, and tljere thauke (h.d, both for that he hath given us, 
and for thaj, hc‘ hath taken from us, and for that he hath l(‘lt us, which if 
it please hyrn Ik? can ericrease when lie will. And if it please, hym to leave 
us yet lesse, at Jii-s jilensiirutbe it. • 

1 ]iray you to maky some good ense.archo what my poore neighbours 
have loste, and b;d ilunn take no thonglit therfore : for and I sliold not 
leave myself a sjHf!\e, ther slial no jMire neighbour of mine bere no losso by 
any chaunce happened in my house. 1 pray you be with my children and 
your housiiliold ineny in (»od. And devise some what with your frendes, 
what way(|^v<’r best to take, for provision to be tjiade for come for our 
liousehold, and for sedc tliys yere comming, if ye tbinke it good that we 
kejK* the ground stil in our handes. And whether ye think it gooti that 
we so shall do or not, yet J think it were not best sodenlyo thus*- ts leave 
it all up, ^jnd to put away our lidke of onr IJhime till we have somwhat 
advised us thereon. How licit if we have more nowe tlieii ye shall node. 
Mid which can get them other maisters, ye may then discharge us of them. 
\Jut 1 would not that any man were sodcniy sent away he wote nero 
wether. 


although Morton was a person^ of distinguished Viloqiionce, the style is surely 
far too *i|iodern to huvo proci'cded from a writi’r who was bom within ten 
years after the rloso of the fourteenth century, the senior of More by seventy 
years, 
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At my comminf? hither T perceived none otlier but that I ahold tary still 
witb ^eKingos Grace. But now 1 shal (1 thiuk), because of this chance, 
get leave this next weke to come home and se you : and tlien shall we 
farther fdcvyse together nppon all thinges what order shaltxi best to take. 
And thus as hartely fare you well with all oqr children as ye oan wishe. 
At Woodestok the thirde daye of Septembre by the hand of 
«. your louinc: husbaiidff 

'I'yoMAs Moiie Knight.* 

Along with More, as ono of the earliVjst Cvi iters of classic 
English prose, may be ‘ mentioned his fricinl Sir Thomas Elyot, 
the author of the political treatise entitled (iovenior, and of 
vaiious other works, one of which is li Latin and English 
Dictionary, the foundation of most of the compihi^ions of the 
salne kind that wore published for a century afterwards. More 
was executed in 153o, and Elyot also died some years before the 
middle of the century. W illiam Tvndars admirable translations 
of the Nfew Testament and of some portions of the Old, and also 
numerous fracts by the same early reformer in his native tongue, 
which he wrote witli remarkable correedness as well as with 
great vigour jfnd eloquence, appeared between L>2<) and his 
death in lo.'ld. Next in the order of time among our more 
eminent prose writers may be i)luced some of the distinguished 
leaders of the Keforiuatioii in the latter ])ait of the JtaL>ign*of 
Henry VIll. and in that of Edward V 1., more especially 
Archbishop Craniiior, whose compositions in bis native tongue 
are of considerable volume, and are cbaracterized, if nbt by any 
remarkable stiength of exj»rcssion or weight of matter, yet by a 
full and even flow both of words and thoxight. On the whole, 
Cranmer was the gi’eatest writer among the foundejs of the 
English Keformation. His friends and fellow-bfhourers, IJidle}’’ 
and Latimer, were also celebrated in their day for their ready 
popular elocution ; but the few tracts of Ibdley’s that • Hjmain are 
less eloquent than learned, and Latimer’s discourses ire rather 
quaint and curious than either learned or eloquent in any' lofty' 
sense «f^that term. Latimer is stated to have been one of the 
first English students fJf the Greek language ; but this could 
hardly be guessed from his Sermons, wliich, except a few scraps 
of Latin, show scarcely a trace of scholarship or literature of any' 
kind. In addressing the people from the pulpit, this honest, 
simple-minded bishop, feeling no % exaltation either from his 
position or his subject, expounded the most sublime doctrines of 
religion in the same fanfiliar and homyly language in which the 
humblest or most rustic of his hearers were accustomed t<j chaffer 

• Sir Thomas More's Works, by Itastell, 4to. 15^7, p©. M18, 1419. 
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with one another in the market-place abcnt the price of a yard of 
cloth or a pair of ishoes. Kor, indeed,* was ho more fastidious 
as to matter than as to manner : all the preachers of that age 
were accustomed to take a wide range over things in general, but 
Latimer went beyond eVeryljody else in the miscellaneous ^soft- 
ment of topics ho used to bring togetlier fr^m evtjry region of 
heaven and earth,— ^of the afiairs of the world that n<;w is as well 
as of that whit^hjs t^come. \\ ithout doubt his sermons must have 
been lively an^entertaining far beyond the common mn of that 
kind of compositioi ^ ; the allusions wuth which they abounded to 
public events, and^lii^^ Its colours and grades, from the 

palace to the cottage, from the prince to the peasant, — the 
anecdotes <)f his own exjierienco and the other stories the old 
man would occasionally intersperse among his strictures and 
exhortations,— tlie expressiveness of his unscnipulous and often 
startling phraseology,— all this, combined with the earnestness, 
pict 3 % and real goodness and simplicity of heart that^breathed 
from every woid he uttered, may well be conceived to have had 
no little charm for the multitudes that crowded to hear his living 
voice ; even as to us, after the lapse of three centuries, these 
sermons of Latiiaer’s arc still iu the higlicst degree interesting 
j^oth for the tou(*hos they coniaiii in illustration of the manners 
and«s«cial <;oiidition oi' our forefathers, and as a picture of a very 
peculiar individual mind. They are also of some curiosity and 
value a monument of the language of the period ; but to what 
is properly to be called its literature, as we have said, they can 
hardly be considered as belonging at all.* 

Generally it may bo observed, wdth regard to the English 
prose of the ^arlier pait of the sixteenth century that it is both 
more simple in its constmetion, and of a more purely native 
character in other res})e(.-ta, than the style which came into fashion 
in the \ffiter years of the Elizabethan peric^l. hen first made 
use of in prose composition, the mother-tongue was wi itten as it 
was spoken ; even such artifices and embellishments as aye 
always prompted by the nature of veme were hei'5 scarcely 
aspired* after or thought of ; that whiSfc was addressed to and 
specially intended for the instmetion of the people was set down 
as far as possible in the familiar forms and fashions oi' the popular 
speech, in genuine native w'otjls, and direct unincumbered 
sentences ; no painful imitation of any learned or foreign model 
was attempted, •nor any si)oeies of elaboration "whatevef, except 
wha^ was necessaiy^ ibr •mere perspicuity, in a kind of writing 
whicH Wiis scarcely regarded as partaking of the character of 
literary comp^itlpn at all. ITie delitxicy of a scholarly taste no 
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doubt influenced oven the English style of such writers as More 
and 4iis more eminent contemporaries or immediate followers ; 
but whatever eloquence or dignity their compositions thus ao- 
q;||ire^ tvas not the effect of any professed or conscious endeavour 
to write in English as they would have written in w'hat weie 
called the learned tongues. 

The age, ineleed, of the critical cultivation of the language for 
the purposes of prose composition had already ^aKnmen^jed ; but 
at first that object was pursued in the best spirit and after the 
wisest metliod.s. Erasmus, in one of his liistters, mentions that 
his friend Dean Col et laboured to improve ^uis English style by 
the diligent perusal and study of Chaucer and the other old poet^^ 
in whose works alone the popular spet'cli was to I'e found fumed 
with any taste or skill to a liteiary use : and doubtless ulhers of 
our earliest classic prose writers took lessons in their art in the 
same manner from tliese true fathers of our vernacular literaturo. 
And even the first ]u*ofessed critics and reformers of the lan- 
guage that arose among us ]U'oceeded in the main in a right 
direction and upon sound principles in the task they undci'took. 
The appearance of a race of critical and rhetorical writers in any 
country is, in truth, always rather a symptom or indication than, 
what it has frequently been denounced as being, a cause of the 
corruption and decline of the national literature. The wriVings 
of Dionysius of Halicarnassus and of (Juiritilian, for instanefe, 
certainly did not hasten, but probably laither contributed to 
retard, the decay of the litei’aturc of ancient Greece and Borne. 
The first eminent English writer of this class was the cclel)ratcd 
Roger Aschain, the tutor of (bieen JOlizabolh, whose troatiRO 
entitled Toxophilns, the School or PartitionR of Shooting, was 
published in 1545, 'ITie design of Ascham, in this perfoiTOanco, 
was not only to recommend to his countrymen the U8(j of thtur 
old national weapon, i^he bow% but to set before them an jxample 
and model of a pure and coircct English prose stylo. In his 
^ledicafion of the work. To all the Gentlomon and Yeomen of 
England, Tie recommen^to him that would write well in any 
tongue the counsel of Aristotle, — “ To speak as the common 
people do, to think as wise men do.” From this we may perceive 
that Ascham had a true feeling of the regard due to tlte great 
fountain-head and oracle of the national language — the vocabulary 
of the common people. He goes on W roprobat^j the practice of 
many English writers, wljo by introducing into their composi- 
tions, in violation of the Aristotelian precept, many words of 
foreign origin, Latin, French, and Italian, made all things dark 
and hard. “ Once/' he says, “ I communed with a man which 
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reasoned the Enp^lisli tongue to be enriched and increased thereby. 
Baying, Who will nut praise that feast where a man shall driifls: at 
a dinner both wine, ale, and beer? Truly, quoth 1, they be all 
good, every one taken b^ himself alone : but if you put iifahniiiey 
and sack, red wine and wliite, ale and beer and all, in one pot, 
you shall make a drink neither easy to be known, nor yet whole- 
some for the body.” . The English language, however, it may be 
observed, had^^lj^ri already become too thoroughly and essentially 
a mixed toiigiurTvr this doctrine of purism to be admitted to the 
letter; nor, indeed,^ take up Ascham’s illustration, is it univer- 
sally true, even in roj^ird to liquids, that a saliitaiy and palatable 
leverage can never bo made by the interfusion of two or more 
dilferent kflids. Our longue is now, and was many centuries 
ago, not., indeed, in its grammatical stnictiirc, but in its vocabu- 
lary, as substantially and to as great an extent Xeo-I.atin as 
Gothic ; it would bo as completely torn in pieces and^lcft the 
more tattered rag of a language, useless for all the purposes of 
Bpoaking as well as of writing, by having the foreign as by 
having the native element taken out of it. Ascham in liis own 
writings uses many words of French and Latin origin (the latter 
mostly deriv<‘d through the meditim of the French) ; nay, the 
common 2 K‘ojdo themselves of necessity did in his day, as they do 
still.*ufeo many such foreign words, or words not of English 
origin, and could scfircely have held communication with one 
another pii the most ordinary occasions without so doing. It is 
anotlicr question whether it ought liot have been more fortunate 
if the original form of the national speeclAiad remained in a state 
of celibacy ai d Virgin jmrity ; by the course of events the 
Gothic part of^he language has, in point of fact, been maiTiod to 
the Latin part of it ; and what God or mitiiie has thus joined 
together it is now beyond the comj)cteucy of man to jmt asunder. 
The langRage, while it subsists, must contiMue to be the product 
of that union, and nothing else. As for Ascham's own style, 
both in his Toxophilus, and in his Schoolmaster, puyisliod in 
1571, three years after the author’s deal it is not only clear and 
coiTeet,*bnt idiomatic and muscular. TNiiat it is not rich or 
picturesque is the consequence of the character of the writer’s 
mind, which was rather rhetorical than })oetical. The publica- 
tion of Ascham’s Toxophilus was •soon followed by an elaborate 
treatise expressly dedicated** to the subject of English epmposi- 
tion — The Art o/'Khctoriok, for the use^^f all such as arc studioue 
of Eloquence, set forth in English, by Thomas Wilson. Wilson, 
whoso *work appeared in 155d, takes pains to impress the same 
principles that«Asehanx had lai^l down before him with regard to 
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purity of style and tlie general rule of writing well. But the 
very solicitude thus shown by the ablest and most distinguished 
of those who now assumed the guardiansliif of the vernacular 
tongue to protect it from having its native character overlaid 
and debased by an intermixture of terms borrowed from other 
languages, may be'Haken as evidence that su(;h debtisement was 
actually at this time going on; that our ancient English was 
beginning to be oppressed and half suflbcaiod b^j'udditions from 
foreign sources brought in upon itfiistor than it could absorb and 
assimilate them. A\'ilson, indeed, pioeoeds K) complain that this 
was the case. While some “ powdered th^ir talk with over-sea 
language,” othci’s, whom he designates as “the unlearned o’* 
foolish fantastical, that smell but of learning,” were wont, he 
says, “ HO to Latin tlioir tongues,” that simple j^ersons could not 
but wonder at their talk, and think they surely spake by some 
revelation from heaven. It may be suspected, however, that 
this affectation of urmecessaiy terms, formed from the ancient 
languages, was not confined to mere pretenders to learning. 
Another well-knowm critical writer of this period, Webster 
Puttenham, in his Art of English Poesy, published in 1582, but 
believed to have been written a good many years earlier, in like 
manner advises the avoidance in writing of such woi^ds aryl 
modes of expression as are used “in the marches and frontiers, 
or in port to^vns where strangers haunt for traffic sake, or yet in 
universities, w'here scholars use much j)eevish affectution ol 
words out of the primitive languages {iiid ho warns his refid ers 
that in some booIcH were already to be found “many iiikhom 
terms so ill affected, brought in by men of learning, as preachers 
and schoolmasters, and many strange tenns of othes languages by 
secretaries, and merchants, and travellers, and many dark words, 
and not usual nor w'cl 1-sounding, though they be daily spoken at 
court.” On the whoitj, however, Puttenham considers ilie best 
standard both for speaking and writing to be “ the usual speech 
of the court, and that of London and the shires lying about 
London within sixty mjh*s, and not much above.” This judg- 
ment is probably correct, although the wi-iter was a gentleman 
pensioner, and perhaps also a cockney by birth. 


' ScoT'risH Prose Writers. 

Before the middle of tho sixteenth ceiftury a few prose waiters 
had also appeared in the Scottish dialect. The Scottish History* 
of Hector Boethius, or Boecius (Bosae or Boyce), translated from 
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the Latin by John Bellcnden, was printed at Edinburgh in 16^7 ; 
and a translation by the same person of the first Five Books of 
Livy remained in MS. till it was published at Edinburgh, in 4to, 
in 1820 ; a second editi(‘p of the translation of Boeeius hiding 
also been brought out there, in two vols. 4to., the same year. 
But the most remarkable composition in Scottish prose of this 
era is The C<^playnt of Scotland, printed at St. Andrews in 
1548, whitfh hasi>^eo» variously assigned to Sir James Inglis, 
knight, a country gentleman of Fife, who died in 1554 ; to Wed- 
derbuni, the sui)|)Ose<;^ author of the (^jmpendious Book of Godly 
and Spiritual Sangs and liallats (j oprinted from the edition of 
IGfil by Sir John GraliaTue IJalzell, 8vo. Edinburgh, 1801); and 
by its niodorn editor, tlie late John Leyden, in the elabonite 
and ingenious Dissortatiou prefixed to his reprint of the work, 
8vo. Edinburgh, 1801, to the famous ])()et, Sir l>avid Lyndsay. 

It is worthy of remark, that, although in this work \ve have 
unquestionably the Scottish dialect, distinctly marked ^)y various 
peculiarities (indeed the atithor in his prologne t)r })reface ex- 
pressly and rcqjeatedly states that he has writ ton in Scotch, “ in 
our Scott is laiigage,'’ as he calls it), yet one chief characteristic 
of the modern Scoti'h is still wanting — the supi)rcssion of the 
fin»l I after a vow’el or diphthong--jnst as it is in Barbour and 
Blind llarry. Tliis change, as we lK*forc remarked, is probably 
very modem. Jt has taken pla(;e in all likelihood since Scotch 
ceased to be generally used in writing : the principle of growth, 
which, after a language passes under the j^>voniinont of the pen, 
is to a great extent susi)e.nded, having recovered its activity on 
the dialect being abandoned again to the comparatively lawless 
liberty, or at Ictfst looser guardianship, of tlie lips. 


English Poets: — Hawses; Barklay. 

The English poetical literature of the first half of*th» six- 
teenth ceiiturj" may be fairly described a?., the dawn of a new 
day. Two poetic names of some note l>e%ng to the reign of 
Henry VII.-- Stephen Hawes and Alexander Barklay. Hawes 
is the autlior of many piec’cs, but is c-hiefly remembered for his 
Pastime of Pleasure, or Histpry Grand Amour and ]ja Belle 
Puoellc, first priiitod by Wynkyn do \\orde in 151?, but 
written about t\vo years earlier. WartoA holds this peiformance 
to be alinost tins only efl’ort of imagination and invention which 
had appeared in our poetrj^ since Ghauccr, and eulogizes it as 
containing no ccif^ufon touches of romantic and allegoric fiction. 
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Hawes was boOi a scholar and a traveller, and was perfectly 
familiar with the French and Italian poetry as well as with that 
of hi§ own country. It speaks very little, however, for his 
taste, that, among the preceding Engli|5h poets, lie has evidently 
made Lydgate his model, even if it should be admitted that, 
as Warton afSnmf, he has added some new graces to the manner 
of that cold and wordy versifier. Lydgatt> and Hawes may 
stand togotliei- as peihaps the two writers w^hi^^in tjio century 
and a half that followed the death of < Uiaucer, contributed most 
to carry fonvard the regulation and modernisation of the lan- 
guage which he began. Baiklay, who did not die till jr>62, 
when he had attained a great age, employed his pen principally 
in translations, in wdikdi line his most celebrated performance 
is his Ship of Fools, from the (iermaii of Sebastian Bmiidt, 
which was printed in 1508. Barklay, how’ever, besides con- 
sulting both a French and a Latin version of Biundt’s poem, 
has enlai^’ed his original with the lanimeration and descrip- 
tion of a considerable variety of follies which he found 
flourishing among his own countrymen. This gives the Avork 
some value as a record of the English manners of the time; 
hut both its poetical and its satirical pretensions are of the very 
humblest order. At this date mc»st of our writers of w^hat was 
called poetry seem to liave been occupied with the words in 
which they were to clothe their ideas almost to the exclusion 
of all the higher objects of the poetic art. And that-, perhaps, 
is what of necessity hai)pens at a particular stage in the pro- 
gress of a nalivjii’s literature— at the stage corresponding to the 
transition state in tlie growth of the human being between the 
tenninatioii of free rejoicing boyhood and thod’ull aasurance of 
manhood begun ; which is peculiarly the season not of achieve- 
ment but of preparation, not of accomplishing ends, but of 
acquiring the use of means and instruments, and also, it may be 
added, of the aptitude to mistake tlie one of those things for the 
othe^. r 


Skklton. 

But the poetry with the truest life in it produced in the reign 
of n#inry the Seventh and tho earlier part of that of his son 
is undoubtedly that oL' Hkelton. John Skelton may have been 
horn about or soon after 14f)0; he studied at Cambridge, if not 
at both universities ; began to write and publish compositions in 
verse between 1480 and 1490.; was graduated as poet laureat 
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fa tlegroe in grammar, including versification and rhetoric) nt 
Oxford before 1490; was admitted ademdem at Cambridge in 
1493 ; in 1498 took holy orders ; was probably about Uio Sa^e 
time appointed tutor to ijie young prince Henry, afterwards 
Henry the Eighth ; was eventually promoted ^to be rector of 
Diss in Norfolk; and died in 1520 in the sanctuary at West- 
minster Abbey, where ho had taken refuge to escape the ven- 
geance of Cardiift? Wolwy, originally his patron, but latterly the 
chief butt which ho had been wont to shoot his satiric shafts. 
As a scholar Skelton L«d a European reputation in his own day ; 
and the great Erasmus has styled him BntaHnicaru)fi Ukraram 
dtms et ItwKiu (the light and ornament of English letters). His 
Latin versos al-o distinguished by their purity and classical 
B})irit. Ah for his English poetry, it is generally more of a 
mingled yam, and of a much coarser fabric. In many of his 
'efiusioiis iudoed, poured forthin sympathy wuth or in aid ofTioiuo 
popular cry of the day, he is little ])etter than a rhyming Sutibon ; 
much of his ribaldry ia now' nearl\’^ unintclligibh^ ; and it may 
be doubted if a considerable p(»rtion' of his grotesque and ai)pa- 
^’ently incoherent jingle ever had much more than the .sort of 
half meaning with which a half- tipsy writer may satisfy roadejs 
as fa^one as himself. Even in the most reckless of these (‘otu- 
positiwis,*lvjwcver, he rattles along, through sense and nonsense, 
Avith a vivacity that had been a stranger to our poetry for many 
a Aveaiy day^ and his freedom and spirit, even Avhere most 
unrefined, must have been exhilarating aftifr the long fit of 
somnolency in Avhicli the English muse had dozed aw ay the last 
hundred years. But much even of Bkelton’s satiric verse is in- 
stinct with gennini^ poetical vigour, and a fancy alert, sparkling, 
and various, to a wonderful degree. The charm of his Aviiting 
lies in its natural ease and freedom, its inexhaustible and un- 
tiring vivacity ; and these qualities are fouiuT both in their 
greatest abundance and their greatest purity where his subject 
is suggestive of the simplest emotions and has most of a^unl- 
versal interest. His Book of I’hilip Sj)arrLAr. for instance, ai\ 
elegy on the sparrow of fair Jane Scroop, slaiir by a cat in the 
nunnery of Carow, near Norwich, extending (with the “ coin- 
men dnti on ” of the “goodly maid”) tf) nearly 1400 linos, is un- 
rivalled in the language fur elcgmit and elastic playfulness, and 
a spirit of whim tha^ only kinales into the higher blaze 
longer it is kept up. The second part, of “ Commendation,” 
in jiartioulap, is throughout animated and hilarious to a wondei* 
ful degree :~^the nfrain , — 
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For this moat g^ly flower. 

This blossom of fresh colour, 

So Jupiter mo succour, 

She flourisheth new and new 
In beauty and virtue; ^ • 
jfifec claritate gemina, 

0 Olormafejni7ia,&c . — 

recTirring often so suddenly and unexp^ect^Jy, yet always so 
naturally, has an effect like that of the harm(jInious evolutions of 
some lively and graceful dance. Have we not in this poem, by- 
the-by, the true origin of Skelton’s peciwiai* dancing verso ? Is 
it not Anacreontic, as the spirit also of the best of his poetry 
imdoubtedly is ?* 


Roy; John Hey wood. 

Along with Skelton, viewed as ho commonly has been only as 
a satirist, is usually classed William Roy. a witer w'ho assisted 
Tyndal in his translation of the New Testament, and who is 
asserted by Bale to be I ho author of a singular work entitled. 
Read mo and be not wroth, For I say nothing but troth, w^hich 
is supposed to have been first printed abroad about r This 

is also a satire upon Wolsey and the clergj^ in general, 'and is as 
bitter as might Ihj expected from the supposed author, who, 
having begun his life as a friar, KjKsnt the best parf rd* it in tho 
service of the Rofofmation, and finislied it at the stake. Among 
the buflbon-poets of this ago, is also to be reckoned John Hey- 
wood, styled the I^lpigrammatist, from the six centuries of Epi- 
grams, or versified jokes, which form a rem^trkable portion of 
his works. Ileywood’s conversational jocularity has the equivo- 
cal credit of haying been exceedingly consoling IvTth to the old 
age of Henry VII J. and to his daughter Queen Mary ; it must 
have^been strong jesting that could stir tho sense of the ludicrous 
in either of these terrible personages. Besides a number of 
plays, which are/Sfe most important of his productions, Hey- 
wood also wrote a long burlesque allegory, which fills a thick 
quarto volume, on tho dispute between the old and the new 
religions, under the title of A Parable of tho Spider and the 
Fly ; where it appears that by the spider is intended the Pro- 

* A most valuable an«3 acceptable present has licen made to the lovers of 
oTir old poetry in a coll£^cted edition of SJielton's I*octi(!al Works, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Bond. Bod;d, 1843, by tlic Rev. Ak*xai)dt*r Byce, who has perfonned his 
difllcult task in a manner to h^ave little or nothing further to be desired. 

t Rltsoa’s Bibliog. Poet., p. 31 P. ” ^ 
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testant party, by the fly fbo Catholic, but in which, according 
to the judgment of old Harrison, “ ho dealoth so profoundly, 
and beyond all measure of skill, that neither he himself* Ijiat 
made it, neither any one* that readeth it, can reach unto the 
meaning thereof.”* 


Scottish Poeij^. — (Sawin Douglas ; Dunbak ; Lyxdsay. 

But, wdiile in England the new life to which poetry had 
awakened had Uius as yet produced so little except ribaldry and 
buflj^onery, it is remarkable that in Scotland, whore general 
social civilisation w*as niuch less advanced, the art had con- 
tinued to be ciiltivatod in its highest departments with great 
success, .'uul tbci laiigtiagc had already been enriched with some 
•compositions worth}" ot any age. Perhaps the Scottish pbetiy 
of the earlier part of the sixteenth century may l>e regarded 
as the same spring which had visited England in tlie latter 
part of the fourteenth,— the impulse originally given hy the 
'poetry of (.’haucer only now come to its height in that northern 
clime. Gavvin Douglas, Bisho}) of Dunkeld, who flourished in 
the quarter of the sixteenth century,' and who is famous for 
Ills translation of the JEneid, the fii-st metrical version of any 
ancient classic that had yet appeared in the dialect of either 
kingdom, aftV’ts great anxiety to eschew Southron,” or Eng- 
lish, and to write his native tongue in all breadth and plain- 
ness ; but it docs not follow, from his avoidance of English 
words, that he may nut have formed himself to a great extent 
on the study of English models. At the same time it may bo 
admitted that neither in liis translation nor in his original works 
of King Hart, and the Palace of Honour, — which aj*e two long 
allegories, frul, the latter especially, of passages of gieat de- 
scriptive beauty, — does Douglas convict himself of belonging to 
the school of Chaucer. Ho is rather, if not the founder, aricfflst 
the chief representative, of a style of poetry vfhich w"as attempted 
to be formed* in Scotland by enriching and elevating the sim- 
plicity of Barbour and his immediate followers with an infusion 
of something of .what was deemed a classic manner, diawn in 
part directly from the Latin wrijers, but more from those of the 
worst than those of tl^p best age, in part from the French poert^^, 
which now began in like manner to aspire towards a classic 
tone. This preference, by fho Scottish poets, of Latin and 
French to Southron,” as a source from which to supply the 
^ l3escription of Bliglaud. 
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deficiencies of their native dialect, had probably no more reason- 
able origin than the political circumstances and feelings of the 
nation : the spirit of the national genius was antagonistic to it, 
and it therefore never could become more than a temporary- 
fashion. Yet it infected more or less all the wiiters of this 
age*; and amongst the rest, to a considerable extent, by far the 
greatest of them all, William Dunbar. This admirable master, 
alike of serious and of comic song, may jusfy b^etj'led the Chaucer 
of Scotland, whether wo lDt)k to the 'ivido range of ^bis genius, 
or to his omineiioo in every style over all the poets of his country 
who preceded and all who for ages came after him. That of 
Burns is certainly the only name among the Scottish poets ^that 
can yet bo placed on the same lino with that of Dunbar ; and 
even the inspired ploughman, though the equal of Dimhar in 
comic power, and his superior in deptli of passion, is^ not to be 
compared with the elder poet either in strength or in general 
fertility of imagination. Finallj*, to close the list, comes another 
eminent naino, that of Sir David l.yndsay, whose productions 
arc not indeed characterised by any high imaginative power, but 
yet display infinite wit, spirit, and variety in all the forms of 
the more familiar poetn?. Lyndsay was the favourite, through- 
out his brief reign and Iffo, of tho accomplisbed and unfortunate 
James V., and survived to do perhaps as good service as any in 
the war against tlie ancient ehnreh by the tales, plays, and other 
products of his abounding satiric vein, with which ho fed, and 
excited, and lashedv.up the popular contempt for tho now crazy 
and tumbling fabric once so imposing and so venerated, I’er- 
haps he also did no liarm by thus taking off a little of the acrid 
edge of more resentment and indignation witZi the infusion of a 
dash of meniinont, and keeping alive a genial son.se of th(< 
ludicrous in the midst of such serious wmrk. If JDunbar is to 
be compared Bums, Lyndsay may be said to h.ive bis best, 
representative among tho more recent Scottish poets in Allan 
Kamffey, who does not, liowever, come so near to Lyndsay by a 
long way as Burn^oes to Dunbar. 


SuKEEY; Wyait. 

ijyndsay is supposed to have suiwived till about the year 1567. 
Before that date a revival of the higher poetry had come upon 
■^ngland like the rising of a new day. Two names are commonly 
pd together at the head of our now poeti(?al literature, Lord 
ey and Sir Thomas Wyatt. Henry HoVard, Earl of Spirey, 
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memorable in our History as the last victim of the capricious 
and sanguinary tyranny of Henry VIII., bad already, in bis 
short life, which "was terminated by the axe of the executioner 
in his twenty-seventh year, canied away from all his countrymen 
the laurels both of knighthood and of song. The superior 
polish alone of the best of Surrey’s verses would place him at 
an immeasurable distance in advance of all his immediate prede- 
cessors. So r%i4j;:kabie, indeed, is the contrast in this respect 
which his 'poetry presents to theirs, that in modem times there 
has been claimed for this noble poet the honour of having been 
the first to introduce our existing sy'storn of rliythm into the 
liir^UKge. The true meiit of SuiTey is, that, proceeding upon 
tho same sysTem of versification which had been introduced 
by Chaucer, and which, indeed, had in principle been followed 
by all the writei*s after Chaucer, however indely or imper- 
fectly some of them may have succeeded in the praotice (;f 
it, he restored to our poetry a coirectnoss, polish, aril gencial 
spirit of rofinement such as it had not kiiow'n since Chaucer’s 
time, and of 'which, therefore, in tlie language as now spoken, 
tlierc w'as no previous example whatever. ’J’o this it n^y be 
added tJiat he appears to liave bc^en the first, at least in this 
ag%wlio sought to modulate his strains after that cider poetry 
of mlv, Wljich thoncefoiward became one of the chief fountain- 
heads of inspiration to tliat of England throughout llie whole 
space of tijjio over which is shed the golden light of tho names 
of Spenser, of 8h:ikcsi>care, Jind of Milton. ^Surrey’s ow’ii imagi- 
nation 'W'us neither rich nor soaring ; and the highest qualities 
of his poetry, in addition to the facility and general mechanical 
perfection of tli® versification, are delicacy and tenderness. It 
is altogether a very light and bland Favonian breeze. Tho 
poetry of lus friend Wyatt is of a different character, neither so 
flowing inform nor so uniformly gentle in f^irit, but perhaps 
making up for its greater ruggedness by a force and a depth of 
sentiment occasionally which Surrey does not reach. poems 
of Lord Surrey and Sir Thomas Wyatt .)vere first published 
together in* 1 557. • \ 

To Surrey we owe the introduction into the language of our 
present fimu of blank verse, the suggestion of which he pro 
bably took from the earliest Italian example of that form of 
poetry, a translation of the First and Fourth Books of the j3Biieid 
by the Cardinal Hippolito de’ Medici (orfas some say, by Fran- 
cesco Maria Molza), which was published at Venice in 1541. 
A translafion of the same two Books into English blank verse 
appeared in the. ceflioction of Surrey s Poems publislied by Totted 
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itt 1557. Br. Kott has shown that this translation was founded 
apon the metrical Scottish version of Gawin Donglas, which, 
although not published till 15oo, had been finished, as the 
author himself informs ns, in 15111. But it ought not to be 
forgotten that, as already remarked, Ve have one example at 
least of another form of blank verse in the Oimulum, centuries 
before Surrey’s day. 


THE ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. 

Of what is commonly called our Elizabethan literature, ,the 
greater portion appertains to the reign, not of Elizabeth, but of 
'James — to the seventeenth, not to the sixteenth centuiT. Tho 
Ofmimon name, nevertheless, is the fair and proper one. It 
sprung' up in the age of Elizabeth, and was mainly the ])roduct 
of influences which l)elonged to that ago, althougli their effect 
extended into another. It was born of and ripened by that 
sunny morning of a new day, — “great Eliza's gulden lime,” — 
when#a general sense of security had given men eahO of mind 
and disposed them to freedom of thought, while the oc'onoinical 
advancement of the conntr)' put life and spiiit into every t.l|ing, 
and its growing power and renown filled and elevated the 
national heart. Pmt such periods of quiet and prosperity seem 
only to be intellectually productive when they have l>een ]»re- 
ceded and ushered .in by a time of uncertainty and stmggh) 
which has tried men’s sjnrits : the contrast seems to he wanted 
to make the favourable influences be felt and tell ; or the faculty 
required must CH)mo in part out of the strife? and contention. 
The literature of (»ur Elizabethan age, more emphatically, may 
be said to have had this double parentage : if that \>3illiant day 
was its mother, the previous night of storm w'as its fattier. 


Tip?* Mirror for Magistrates. 

Our classical Elizabethan poetry and other literature dates only 
from about tho middle of the reign ; most of what was produced 
in the earlier half of it, constrained, harsh, and imniature, still 
beans, upon it the impress of the ’^preceding barbarism. Nearly 
coincident with its cofomencement is the first appearance of a 
sin^ar work. The Mirror for Magisl^rates. It is a collection of 
narratives of the lives of various icmarkablo English historical 
jjersonages, taken, in generaj, with littlo nwjre embellishment 
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than their reduction to a metric^ form, from the common popn- 
lar chronicles ; and the idea of it appears to have been borrowed 
from a Latin work of Boccaccio’s, which had been translated 
and versified many years before by Lydgate, under the titJe of 
The Fall of Princes. It was planned and begun (it is supposed 
about the year 1557) by Thomas Sackville, afterwards distin- 
guished as a statesman, and ennobled by the titles of Lord 
Buckhurst and KarJ^ of porset. But Sackville soon found himself 
obliged to* relinquish the execution of his extensive design, 
which contemplated a sui-vey of the whole range of English 
history from William the Conqueror to the end of the wars of 
the^Roses, to other hands. Tlic two writers to whom he recom- 
mended tlio Cifrryiiig on of the w'ork were Richard Baldwynne, 
who was in ordoi-s, and had already imblished a metrical version 
of the Song of Solomon, and George Ferrers, who was a person 
of some rank, having sat in parliament in the time of dienry 
\ 11 1., but who had latterly been chiefly known as a cctnposor of 
o<}casi<»nal interludes for the diversion of the (-burt. It is a trait 
of the times that, although a member of Lirujoln’s Inn, and 
knoAvn both as a legal and an historical author, Ferrers was in 
1552-3 appointed by Edward VI. to preside over the Christmas 
rev^ at tlie royal palace of Greenwich in the office of Lord of 
Misnile: Stow tells us that upon this occasion he “so pleasantly 
and wisely behaved himself, that the king had gieat delight in 
his pastime.” Baldwynne and Ferrers called other writers 
to their assistance, among whom were ’fhomas (’hurchyard, 
Phaer, the translator of Virgil, &c. ; and the book, in its first 
form and extent, was published in a quarto volume in 1559. The 
Mirror for Mfjgisirates immediately acquired and for a consider- 
able time rotain(;d great popularity; a second edition of it was 
published 1503 ; a third in 1571 ; a fourth, with the addition of 
a series of new lives from the fabulous history o^the early Britons, 
by John Higgins, in 1574 ; a fifth, in 15B7 ; a sixth, with further 
additions, iu KilO, by Richard Nichols, assisted by ^’hemas 
Blenerhiusset (whoso eontributions, however, had been separately 
printed in 1578). * The copiousness of the jHan, into which any 
narrative might be inseiled belonging to either the historical or 
legendary part of the national annals, and that without any 
trouble in the way of connexion or adaptation, had made the 
work a receptacle fpr the contributions of all the ready versifiers 
of the day — a common, or parish gieen, &s it woi e, on which a 
fair was hold to which any 5ne who chose might bring his wares 

• A reprint of Mjo Mirror for Mugisirtites, in 2 (Bometimes divided into 
rols. 4tu., was brought^pnf by the late Ms. Hazlewood in 1815. 
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-—or rathci’ a sort of continually growing monument, or caim^ 
to* which every man added his stone, or little separate specimen 
of-hrick and mortar, who conceived himself to have any skill in 
huiiifing the lofty rhymh. There were scarcely any limits to the 
size to which the book might have gibwn, except the mutabilify 
of the public taste, which will permit no one tiling, good or bad, 
io go on for ever. The Mirror for Magistrates, however, for all 
its many authors, is of note in the hi^tor}^ of our poetry for 
nothing else which it contains, except the portions contributed 
by its contriver Sackvillo, consisting only of one legend, that of 
Ileniy, Duke of Btickiiigham (Richard the Third’s famous ac- 
complice and victim, and gi-andfather of Ijord Stafford, the ^eat 
patron of the \\wk), and the introduction, or liidnction, as it is 
called, prefixed to that narrative, which however is said to have 
been oviginaUy intended to stand at the head of the whole work. 
Doth for his poetical genius, and in the histoiy of the language, " 
SaokvilU' and his two poems in the Mirror for Magistnitcis — 
more especially this Induction— must l)o considewid as forming 
the connecting link or bridge between Cliaucer and Spenser, 
between the Canterbury Tales and the Fairy (,)ueen. 

.^’othing is w’aiiting to Sackville that belongs to force cither of 
concei)tion or of expression. In his own world of the sombie 
and sad, also,, he is almost as great an inventor as he^is a 
oolouf ist ; and Spenser has been indebted to him for many hints, 
as well as for example and inspii-ation in a general sense : wliat 
most marks the immaturity of his style is a certain ojjoVosc and 
constrained air, a stiflhess and hardness of manner, like what 
vro find in the works of the earliest school of the Italian painters, 
before Jtaphael and Michael Angelo arose to co’'.vort the art from 
a painful repetition or mimicry of reality into a process of 
creation — from the timid slave of nature into her glpjified rival. 
Of the flow and vuricty, the genuine spirit of light and life, that 
we have in Spenser and Shakespeare, there is little in Sackville ; 
his,, poetry — ponderous, gloomy, and monotonous— is still op- 
pressed by the shadows of night ; and wo see that, although the 
darkness is retiring," the sun has not yet risen. 


Origin of the Ez^oular Drama. 

Prom the first introdlhotion of dramatic representations in Eng- 
lan4, probably as early, at least, as tfie beginning of the twelfth 
down to the beginning of the fifteenth, or perhaps some- 
ll^P^ater, the only species of, drama known Vi as that styled the 
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. Miraolc, or Miracle-play, llie snLjecfs of the miracle-plays v*ere 
all taken from the histories of the Old and New Testament, or 
from the legends of saints and mai-tyrs; and, indeed, it*is pro- 
bable that tlieir original ^lesign was chiefly to instruct the people 
in religious knowledge. They wnro often acted as well as written 
by clergymen, and were exhibited in abbeys, in churches, and in 
churchyards, jpi Sundays or other holidays. It appears to have 
been not ^ill som« time after their first introduction that miiaclo- 
plays came to bo annually represented under the direction and at 
tho expense of the guilds or trading coini)anies of towns, as at 
Chester and elsewhere. The-chai»ett^rs, or of 

tlv> miracle-jjlays, though sometimes supomatural or legendary, 
wore always actual personages, historical or imaginary ; and in 
that respect these primitive jdays approached nearer to the regu- 
lar drama than tljose by which they w'eie succeeded — ^the Morals, 
or Moinl-plays, in wliieh, not a history, but an apologue ^as re- 
j>resonted, and in which tlio characters were all aiiegoilcal. Tho 
moral-plays are traced back to the early part of the reign of 
Henry \*i., and they appear to have gjiulually arisen out of tho 
mira(;le plays, in wliicli, of course, (diaracteis very nearly' ap- 
proaching in their nature to tho impersonated vices and virtues 
of J:he now species of drama must have occasionally appeared. 
The Defdl of the Miracles, ft)r exami>lo, would very naturally 
suggest the. Vice of the Murals ; -which latter, however, it is to 
be t»bs<;rv<*il, also ictained the Devil of their predecessors, who 
was too amusing and popular a character 4o be discarded. Nor 
did the mraal-plays altogether put down the miracle-plays: in 
many of tho provincial towns, at least, the latter continued to be 
represented aln<l>st to as late a dale as the former. Finally, by a 
process of natural transition very similar to that by w'hicb the 
sacred ami super natnml characters of the religious drama had 
been converted into tho allegorical petsonificiftions of the moial- 
plays, these hist, gradually becoming less and less vague and 
shadowy, at Icngih, about the middle of the sixtecnth^centwry, 
boldly assumed life and reality, giving birth to the first examples 
of regular ‘tragedy and comedy. 

Both moral-plays, however, and even the more ancient miracle- 
plays, continued to be occasionally performed down to the very 
end of the sixteenth century. ^One of the last dramatic represent- 
ations at which Elizabeth was present, was a moral-play, entitled 
The Contention between Liberality and ihodigality, which was 
performs^ before her majesly in 1600, or 1601. This production 
w’as printed in 1602, and was probably written not long before 
that time : it has l^eclh said to hai*e been the joint production of 
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Tbgmas Lodge and Bobeii Greene, the lat^t of 'whom died in 
1692. The only three mamiscripts of the Chester miracle-plays 
now efimt were written in 1600, 1604, and 1607, most probably 
whilb the plays still continued to be %Dted. There is evidence . 
that the ancient annual miraole-plaj’s were acted at Tewkesbury 
at least till 1.586, at Coventry till 1691, at Newcastle till 1698,^ 
and at Kendal down oven to the year 1603. ^ 

As has been observed, however, by Mr. ikdlier, the Jiatest and 
best historian of the English drama, the moral-plays were enabled 
to keep possession of the stage so long as they did, jjartly by 
means of the approaches they had for some time been making to 
a more improved species of compcjsition, ** and partly becaiuio, 
under the form of allegorical fiction and abstract chaiacter, the 
writers introduced matter which covertly touched upon public 
events, popular prejudices, and temporary oy)inions.”* lie men- 
tions, in particular, the moral entitled The Three Ladies of Lon- 
don, prinred in 1684, and its continuation, The Thice Lords and 
Throe Ladies of London, which api)earod in 1690 (both by It. \V.), 
as belonging to this class. 


Interludius of John IIkywood. 

Meanwhile, long before the earliest of these dates, the an- 
cient drama had, in other hands, assumed wholly a«new form. 
Mr. Collier appears to consider the Jnteiliides of John Heyw^ood, 
the earliest of which must have been written before 1 52 1 , as first 
exhibiting the moral-play in a state of transition to the regular 
tn^edy and comedy. “ John Ileywood’s dramaftic prodnoiions,” 
he says, “ almost form a class by lhemselv(?s : they are neither 
miracle-plays nor moral plays, but what may bo y)yj(.'^|)erly and 
strictly called intdllndos, a species of writing of whicii he has a 
claim to bo considered the inventor, although the term interlude 
was* applied generally to theatrical productions in the reign of 
Edward IV.” A notion of the nature of these comprisitions may 
be collected from plot of one of them, A Meriy Play betweno 
the Pardoner and the Frere, the Curate and neighbour I’ratto, 
printed in 1633, of which Mr. Collier gives the following ac- 
count : — “ A pardoner and a Inar |;^ave each obtained leave of the 
cura!^'*. to^se his church, — the one for the exhibition of his relics, 
and the OTher for Hie delivery of a sermon—thc object of both 
beg)^ the same, that of pnxjuring money. The fiiar arpves first, 
gflHs about to commence his discourse, when the pardoner enters 
* Hist, of Dramatic Poptry, ii.*418. 
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and disturbs him; each is desirous of being heard, and, after 
many vain attempts by force of lungs, they proceed to force of 
arms, kicking and cuffing each other unmercihilly. The ^urate, 
called by the disturbance in his church, endeavours, without 
avail, to part the combatants; he therefore calls in neighbour 
tPratte to his assistance, and, while the curate seizes the friar, 
.Pratte imdertakes to deal with the pardoner, in order that they 
may set them m the s^cks. It turns out that both the friar and 
the pardonor are too much for their assailants ; and the latter, 
after a sound drubbing, are glad to come to a composition, by 
which the former are allowed quietly to depart.”* Here, then, 
wq have a dramatic fable, or incident at least, conducted not by 
allegorical personifications, but by characters of real life, which 
is the essential difference tliat distinguishes the true tragedy or 
comedy from the mere inoraL lleywood’s interludes, however, 
of which there are two or three more of the same description 
with this (besides others partaking mf)re of the allegdldcal cha- 
racter), are all only single acts, or, more properly,. scenes, and 
exliibit, therefore, nothing more than the mere rudiments or 
embryo of the regular comedy. 


UdALL’s KaLPII IiOlSTKR DoiS'l’ICR, 

The earnest English comedy, properly so called, that has yet 
been discovered, is commonly considc^ed^to he that of Palph 
Hoister Doisler, the produc*tibn of Isicholas IJdall, an eminent 
classical scholar ju the earlier j>art of the sixteenth centur}% and 
one of the masters, first at Eton, and afterwards at Westminster. 
Its existence was unkno>\Ti till a copy was discovered in 1818, 
which pet^aps (for the titlo-ps^je is gone) was not printed earlier 
than li)(5(^ in which year Thomas llackett^is recorded in the 
register of the Stationers’ Conqiany to have had a licence for 
printing a play entitled llauf Euvster Eiistc.r ; but the piny is 
quoted in 'I’homas Wilson’s Rule of L*e 4 uson, first piinted in 1551, 
so that it must have been written at least fif!<?en or sixteen 3 ’ears 
before. f This hypothesis would carry it back to about the same 
date with the latest of Hoy wood’s interludes; and it certainly 
was produced while tluit ^vritor was still alive and in the height 
of his popularity. ^ It may be*ohsorvod tliat Wilson c^s Trail’s 
play an interlude, *which would therefor^^ seem to li«^ been at 
^is timp the (jominon naifto for any dnimatio composition, as, 
indeed, if appeals to have been for ncai-ly a century preceding. 

* Hist, of ii. 386. • t See Collier, ii. 446* 
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ITiO author himself, however, in his prologue, announces it as a 
Comedy, or Interlude, and as an imitation of the classical models 
of Pla«itus and Terence. 

And, in truth, both in character a^d in plot, Ralph Roister 
Doister has every right to be regarded as a true comedy, showing 
indeed, in its execution, the rudeness of ihe age, but in its plan,, 
and in reference to the principle upon w^bich it isjjonstruoted. as 
regular and as complete as any comedy v\ the langiiago. It is 
divided into acts and scenes, which very few of the moiul-plays 
are ; and, according to 31r. Collier's estimate, the perfonnance 
oould not have hoen concluded in less time than about two hours 
and a half, while few of the morals would require more than 
about an hour for their representation.* The draniatis personte 
are thirteen in all, nine male and four female ; and the two prin- 
cipal ones at least — Ralph himself, a vain, thoughtless, blust cl- 
ing feftow, whose ultimately baffled pursuit of the gay and rich 
widow CSstance forms the action of the piece ; and his servant, 
Matthew Merrj’greek, a kind of flesh and-blood representative of 
the Yioe of the old moral-plays— are strongly discriminated, and 
drawn altogether with much force and spirit. The story is not 
very ingeniously involved, but it moves foru^ard through its 
gradual development, and onwards to tho catastiojdie, in a sjiffi- 
ciently bustling, lively manner; and some of the i^tuations, 
though the humour is rather farcical than comic, are veiy 
cleverly conceived and managed. The language also way be said 
to be on the whole, lyicy and charactenstic, if not very polished. 
A few lines from a speech of one of the widow’s handmaidens, 
I’ibct Talkapaoe, in a conversation with her fellow^servants on 
the approaching marriage of their masters, may be quoted as a 
specimen : — 

And I heard «ur Nourse speake of an liusliando to-daj^"* . 

Iteady for our mistretise ; a rich man and a ^ay : 

A^d we shall go in our French hoodes every day ; 

In our silke cassocks (I warrant you) freslie and gay ; 

In our tricke feidigews, and billiments of goldc, 

Brave in our si/tes of chaunge, seven double folde. 

Then shall ye see Tibet, sires, treade the mosse so trim me ; 

Nay, why said 1 treade? ye shall see hir glide and swimme, 

Not lumperdee, clumperdee, like our spaniell Big. 


1 

* See Collier, ii. 45], 



Gammer Gurton*s Needle. 

Ralph Roister DoLster is in every way a very superior jfrediio- 
tion to Gammer Gnrton*s*Needlo, which, before the discovery of 
llddl’s piece, had the credit of being the first regular English 
comedy. At the same time, it must be admitted that the superior 
antiquity assigned to Ralph Roister Doister is not veiy' conclusively 
made out.* All tfiat ^e know with certainty with regiird to the 
date of the play is, that it was in existence ih 1651. The oldest 
edition of Gammer Gurion’s Needle is dated 1676 ; but how long 
the play may have been composed before that year is uncertain, 
llie title-page of the 1576 edition describes it as “played on the 
stage not long ago in Christ’s College, in Cambridge;” and 
Warton, on the authority of a manuscript memorandum by Qldys, 
the eminent antiquary of t he early j>art of the last centuiy, sa^ s 
that it W 118 written and first printed in 3661. Wright also, in 
his Historia llistrionica, first printed in 3 009, states it as ]ii» 
opinion that it was written in the reign of Edw'ard VI. Jn refu- 
tation of all this it is alleged that “ it could not have been pro- 
duced so early, bocaiiso J ohn Still (afterwards bishop of Bath and 
Wells), the author of it, was not horn until 1643; and, conse- 
qu\mtl}>in 1662, taking Warton’s latest date, would oidy have 
been nine yctirs old.* But the evidence that Bishop Still was 
the author of Gammer Gurton’s Needle is exceedingly slight. 
The play is merely stfited on the title-page to have been “ made 
by ]\lr. S., Miibter of Arts;” and oven if tlfbre w’as, as is tisseilcd, 
no other Master of Arts of Christ’s College whoso name began 
with S. at the tJme 'whcii^tliis title-page w^as printed, the author 
of the ])lay is not stated to have been of that college, nor, if he 
were, is it necessary to assume that he was living in 1676. On 
the whoft, therefore, while there is no pioolithat Ralph Roister 
Doister is older that the year 1661, it is by no means certain 
tliat Gammer Gurton’s Needle was not written in that ^suine 
year. 

This “• right pithy, pleasant, and meric comedie,” as it is 
designated on the title-page, is, like Udall’s play, regularly 
divided into acts and scenes, and, like it too, is tviitten in rhyme 
— ^the language and versification Ixung, on the whole, perhajis 
rather more easy than flowing — a circumstance wdiich, mtnjp than 
any oxteraal cviclbnce that has been produced, w^onl# inoline us 
to assigi\ it to a somewhat, later date. But it is in all respects 
a very tame tuid poor performance —the i^lot, if so it can be 
* Collioi. ii. 414. 
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called, meagre to insipidity and silliness, the characters only, a 
few* slightly distinguished varieties of the lowest life, and the 
dialogue in geneim as feeble and undramatic as the merest, 
monotony can make it. Its mornment is of the coarsest and 
most boisterous description, even where^it is not otherwise ofteu- 
fiive ; but the principal ornament wherewith the author endea- 
vours to enliven his style is a brulal tilth and grossness of 
expression, which is the more astounding ijfheii, we consider that 
the piece was tlie production, in all probability, of a clerg^^man 
at least, if not of one win.) afterwards became a bishop, and that 
it was certainly represented before a learned and grave luiiver- 
sity. There is nothing of the same high seasoning in llalnh 
Iloister Doister, though tliat play seems to have libcn intended 
onlj’' for the amusement of a common London audience. The 
Second Act of Gammer Gurton’s Keodle is introduced by a song, 

I cannot eat Lut little meat, 

My stomach is not good, &c. 

which is the best thing in the whole play, and which is well 
known from having been quoted by Warton, w^ho describes it as 
the earliest chanson a hoire, or drinking ballad, of any merit in the 
language ; and observes that ** it has a vein of case and humour 
which we should not expect to have been inspired by the simple 
beverage of those times.” But this song is most probably not oy 
the author of the play : it appears to be merely a portion of a 
popular song of the time, which is found elsewhere complete, and 
recently been so fuinted", from a MS. of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, by Dr. Dyce, in his edition of Skelton.* 


Misogonus. 

Probably of earlier date than Gammer Gurton’s Needle, is 
another example of the regular drama, which, like Ealph Hoisior 
Doister, has been but lately recovered, a play entitled Misogonus, 
the only copy of whi#h is in manuscript, and is dated 1577. An 
allusion, however, in the course of the dialogue, would seem to 
prove that the play must have been composed about the year 
1500. To the prologue is appended the name of lliomas 
Eyfeha^-deSj, who has therefore been assumed |o be the author. 
The play, as contained in the manuscrii)t, consists only of the 

• See Account of Skelton and his Writings, vol. i. pp. 7—9. Mr. Dyce 
states that the MS. from which he has printed the song is certainly of an 
earlier date than the oldest-known edition of the play^(Iljf75). 
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ittinsual number of four acts, but the story, nevertheless, appears 
to be completed. The piece is written throughout in rhyming 
quatrains, not couplets, and the language would indicatq it to 
be of about the same date with Gammer Gurton’s Needle. * It 
contains a song, which for fluency and spirit may veiy well bear 
to be compared with the drinking-song in that drama. Neither 
in the contrivqpce and conduct of the plot, however, nor in the 
force with yv-hich the oharacters arc exhibited, does it evince tlio 
same free and skilful hand with Naljdi Koister Doister, although 
it is interesting for some of the illustrations which it affords of 
the manners of the time. 


Chronicle Histories ; — BAiiK’s Kynge Johan ; etc. 

If the regular drama thus made its first appearance jinBng us 
in the form of comedy, the tragic muse was at least not far 
behind. There is some ground for supposing, indeed, that one 
species of the graver drama of real life rna}^ have begun to emerge 
rather sooner than comedy out of the shadowy world of the old 
allegorical representations ; that, namely, which was long distin- 
guished §*0111 both comedy and tiugedy by the name of History, 
or Chronicle History, consisting, to adopt Mr. (/ollier’s defini- 
tion, “of certain passages or events detailed by annalists put 
into a dran^atic form, often without regard to the course in which 
they happened ; the author sacrificing chrojiology, situation, and 
circumstance, to the superior object of producing an attractive 
play.”* Of what may be called at least the transition from 
the moral-play ^o the hiStory, wo have an example in Bale’s 
lately recovered drama of Kynge Johan, f written in all proba- 
bility 6 on% years before the middle of the sixteenth century, in 
which, wrfle many of the characters are still allegorical abstrac- 
tions, others are real personages ; King John himself, ]\^pe Inno- 
cent, Cardinal Pandulphus, Stephen L^gton, and other histo- 
rical figures moving about in odd intermixture with such mere 
notionm spectres as the Widowed Britannii<», Imperial Majesty, 
Nobility, Clergy, Civil Order, Treason, Verity, and Sedition. 
The play is accordingly described by Mr. Collier, the editor, as 
occupying an inteiinediate place between moralities and histo- 
rical plays ; and ** it is,” bo adds, “ the only known enlisting 
specimen of that species of ^composition of so early a date.” 

• Hifif. Brum. Foot. ii. p, 414. 

t Publatbedi by the, Quuden Society, 4to. 1838, under the care of Mr. 
OoiJier. 
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Trageuy or Gorboduc. — ^Blaxk Verse. 

But^the era of genuino tragedies and historical plays had 
alre«(dy commenced some years before these last-mentioned pieces 
saw the light. On the 18th of January, 1562, was “shown 
before tho Queen’s most excellent Majesty,” as the old title-pages 
of the pi*inted play infoim ns, “ in her Highness’ Court of W hite- 
hall, by the Gentlemen of the Inner Temple” the IVagedy of 
Gorbodne, otherwise entitled the Tragedy of Fenex and I’orrcx, 
the production of tho same Thomas Sackvillo who has already 
engaged our attention as by far tho most remarkable wTiter in 
The Mirror for Magisti-ates, and of ITioinas Kdrhjn, who is said to 
have been a purifciii cloi'gyman, and who had already acquired 
a poetic reputation, though in a difierent piovince of tho land of 
song, as one of the coadjutoi’s of Slemiiold and Hopkins in their 
metrical version of flie Psjilms. On the title-]>ago of tho 
edition, pointed in 1565, which, ho’wever, was surreptitious, it is 
stated that the three first acts were written by Norton, lujd the 
two last by Saekville ; and, although this announoement was 
afterwards withdrawn, it was never expressly cjontradicted, and 
it is not improbable that it may have a general fouudalion of 
tnith. It must be confessed, how’-ever, that no change of st}Ie 
gives any indication winch it is easy to detect of a suedession of 
hands ; and that, judging by this criterion, we should rather be 
led to infer that, in whatever way the two writers contrived to 
combine their labours, wbother by the one retouching and 
improving what tho other had rough sketched, or by the ono 
taking the quieter and humbler, the other tlie more im* 
jiassioned, scenes or portions of the dialogue, they pursued the 
same method throughout the piece. Charles Lamb ex})rosses 
himself “willing to believe that l^ord Buokliurat su; plied the 
more vital parts.”^ At ,the sanio time ho observes vhat “ the 
style of this old play is siilf and eumbexsome, like the dresses 
of itff tiiBOs;” fuid that, though there may bo flesh and blood 
underneath, we cannot gl^t at it. In truth, Gorboduc is a drama 
only in form. In spirit and manner it is wholly urfdramatic. 
The story has no dramatic capabilities, no evolution either of 
acjtion or of character, although it aflbrds some oppoj-tunitios fur 
description and eloquent declamation; neither was tliere any- 
thing^f specially dramatic aptitude in the genius of Sackville 
(to whom we may safcly^‘ attribute whatever is most meritorious 
in tJie composition), any more ^an there would appear to have 
been in Spenser or in Milton, illustrious as they both stand in 
♦ Spocitoens of Eng. Dram. Toets, i. 0 (ed&^of ISSS). 
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the front line of the poet$ of their coun^ and of the wo) Id. 
Gorboduc, accordingly, is a most nnaftecting and uninteresting 
tragedy ; as would also be the noblest book of the Fairy (Jueeu 
or of Taradise Lost — the portion of either poem that sofirs the 
highest — if it were to bo attempted to bo transfonned into a drama 
by merely being divided into acts and scenes, and cut up into the 
outward sembl^cc of dialogue. In whatever abundance all else 
of poetiy might be’^utjfoured, the siurit of dialogue and of dra- 
matic action would not b^ there. Gorboduo, however, though a 
dull play, is in some other respects a remarkable production for 
the time. The language is not dramatic, but it is tliroughout 
singnlarly corryct, easy, and perspicuous ; in many parts it is even 
elevated and poetical ; and there are some ])assages of strong 
painting not unworthy of the hand to which we owe the Induc- 
tion to the Legend of the Duko of Buckingham in the Mirrj^r for 
TMagistrates. The piece has accordingly won much apiiuuse in 
quarter's where there was little feeling of the true spirit of dra- 
matic writing as the exposition of passion in action, and where 
the chief thing demanded in a tragedy was a certain orderly 
pomp of expression, and monotonous respectability of .sentiment, 
to till the car, and tranquillize rather than excite and disturb the 
mind.. One ireculiarity of the more ancient national drama 
retained in #orboduc is the introduction, before every act, of 
a piece of machinery called the Dumb Show, in which was 
shadowed forth, by a sort of allegorical exhibition, the part of 
the story that was immediately to ibllow. This custom survived 
on the English st?,ge down to a considerably later date : the 
reader may remember that Shakespeare, though he rejected it in 
his oWTi dramas, lfk.s introduced the play acted before the King ’ 
and Que(ui in IJaralot by such a prefigurative dumb show.* 

Another (U pcdient, which Shakespeare has alsc^on two occasions 
made use of,*namely, the assistance of a chorus, is also adopted 
in Gorboduo; .but nither by way of mere decoration, |ind to 
keep the stage from being at any time empty, as in the oI<l 
Greek drama, than to carry forward or even to explain the 

♦ Besides the original 1565 edition of Gorbofhic, there was another in 1569 
or 1570, and a third in 1590, It was again reprinted in 17.%* : and it Jias alw* 
upiwttmi in tdl the editions of Dodsley’s Old Phiys, 1744. 1780. and 18‘25. It , 
hiis now been editwi for the Shiikesiwarion Society by Mr. \V. D. Cooptj>hj 
the same volume with Bolph Eoistor Doister. Mr. CJpoiHjr has shown tbaf t'ne 
editUm of 1590 was not. as liad been supjposed, an exact reprint of IVnt of 
1505. He haa also given ns elaborate hiDgraphies both of Norton and of 
Saekville, in ttie latter of which he has shown that Sackville, who died sud- 
denly at the Council- table 4^ 1008, was born in 1536, and not in 1527, as com- 
tuoniy supposed. 

P 
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action, as in Henry the Fifth and Pericles.* It consists, to 
quote the description given by 'Warton, “ of Four Ancient and 
ba^^Men of Britain, who regularly close eveiy act, the last 
excepted, with an ode in long-lined stanzas, drawing back the 
attention of the audience to the substance of what has just passed, 
and illustrating it by recapitulatory moral reflections and poetical 
or historical allusions.”* These effusions of the fhonis are all in 
rhyme, as being intended to be of the samo lyrical chaiacter with 
those in the Greek plays ; but the di|ilogue in the rest of the 
piece is in blank verse, of the employment of which in dramatic 
composition it affords the earliest known instance in the lan- 
guage. The first modern experiment in this “/strange mcytre/* 
as it was then called, had, as has already been noticed, been 
made only a few years before by Lord Surrey, in his translation of 
the Second and Fourth Books of the ^neid, which was published 
in 1^7|.but must have been written more than ten years before, 
Surrey having been put to death in Januaiy, 1 547. In the mean 
time the new species of verse had been cultivated in sevend 
original compositions by JSicholas Grimoald, from whom, in the 
opinion of Warton, the nulo model exhibited by Surrey received 
“new strength, elegance, and modulation.^^f Grimoald's pieces 
in blank verse were first printed in 1 557, along with Surrey s 
translation, in TotteVs collection entitled Songs Ad Sonnets of 
Uncertain Authors ; and wo are not aware that there was any 
more English blank verso written or given to the '^orld till tbo 
production of Gorloduc. In that case, Sackville would stand 
as our third writer in this species of verse ; in the use of which 
also, he may bo admitted to have surpassed Grimoald fully , as 
-much as the latter* improved upon Surrey. ‘Indeed, it may bo 
said to have been GorWuo that really established blank verse 
in the language; for its emplojinent from the timeof^ the app^- 
ance of that tragedy became common in dramatic “composition, 
while ^ in other kinds of poetry, notwithstanding two or three 
early attempts, it never made head against rhyme, nor acquired 
any popularity, till it was brought into repute by ^the Paradise 
Lost, published A full century after SaokvxUe’s play. Even in 
dramatic composition the use of blank verse appears to have been 
for some time confined to pieces not intended for popular le- 
prosentation. 

Hist, of Eng. Pofii iv. 181. , 


t Ibid, ill 846L- 
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Other Early Dramas. 

Among tlio very few original plays of this period that have come 
do\^al to ns is one entitled Damon and Pytheas, v^hich was acted 
before the queen at Christ Church, Oxford, in September, 1566, 
the production of Richard Edwards, who, in the general estima- 
tion of his cont^mgorayes, seems to have been accounted the 
greatest dramatic genius of his day, at least in the comic style. 
His Damon and Pytheas docs not justify tlioir laudation to a 
modem taste ; it is a mixture of comedy and tragedy, between 
which it >vould be hard to decide whether the grave writing or 
the ^y is the rudest and dullest. The play is in rhyme, but 
some variety is produced bj" the measure or length of the line 
being occasionally changed. Mr. Collier thinks that the notoriety 
Edwards attained may pjobably have been in great part owing 
to the novelty of his' subjects; Damon and ]*ytheas being one of 
fhe earliest attempts to l>ring stories from profane history upon 
the English stage. Edwards, however, besides his plays, wrote 
many other things in verse, some of which have an ease, and 
even an cdegaiice, that neither Sun-ey himself nor any other 
writer of that age has excelled. Most of tliese shorter composi- 
tions are cont^ed in the miscellany called the Paradise of Dainty 
Devices, whicn, indeed, is stated on the title-page to have l)een 
devised and^ written for the most part ” by Edwards, who had, 
however, been dead ten years when the first qditit)n appeared in 
1576. Among them aio the very beautiful and tender lines, 
which have been often reprinted, in illustration of Terence’s 
apophthegm, — 

“ Arnaiitiuni iraj amoris rtdintoj^ratio est 

or, as it is heve tendered in the burthen of each stanza, — 

“ f lio falling out of faithful friends renewing is of love.” , 

Edwards, who, towards the end of his life, was appointed one of 
the gSntlemem of the Chapel Royal and mastej* of the queen’s 
singing-boys, “ united,” says Warton, “ all those arts and accom- 
plishments which minister to popular pleasantry: he w'as the 
first fiddle, the most fashionable sonnietteer, the readiest rhymer, 
and the most facetious mimic, of the court.”* Another survivfjpig 
play produced during this intorv^al is the Tragedy of Tancred 
and Giismimd* founded upon Bcfbcaccio’s well-known stoiy, which 
was presented before Elizabeth at the Inner Temple in 1568, the 

• Hist, of Eng. Poet. iv. HO. 
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five acts of which it consists being Severally wiittin by five 
gentjemeu of the society, of whom one, the author of the third 
acf, was Christopher Hatton, afterwards the celebrated dancing 
lord chancellor. ITio play, however,'’ was not printed till 15G2, 
when Robert Wilmot, the writer of the fifth act, gave it to the 
world, as the title-page declares, “ newly revived, and polished 
according to the decorwni of these days.” ITio'Ineaning of this 
announcement, Mr. (.'oilier conceives to oe, tliat the 'piece was in 
the first instance composed in rhyme ; but, rhymed plays having 
by the year 1592 gone out of fashion even on the public stage, 
IVilmot’s reviving and polishing consisted chiefly in cutting off 
many of the “ tags to the lines, or turning them differ^tly. 
The tragedy of Tancred and Gismund, which, like Gorboduc, has 
a dumb show at tlie commencement and a chorus at the close of 
eve:^^' act, is, he observes, “ the earliest English play extant the 
plot of which is known to bo derived fiom an Italian novel.”* 
To this earliest stage in the history of the regular drama belong, 
finally, some plays translated or adapted from the ancient and 
from foreign languages, which doubtless also contributed to 
excite and give an impulse to the national taste and genius in 
tbts department 


Secoxi) Stage of the Regular Drama: — PEELP y; Greene. 

It thus appears ftiat numerous pieces entitled by their fonn to 
be accounted as belonging to the regular drama had been pro- 
duced before the year 1580 ; but nevertheless no dramatic work 
had yet been WTitten wliich can be said to have taken its. plat*G 
in our literature, or to have almost any interest fc^y succeeding 
generations on 'account of its intrinsic merits and opart from its 
mere antiquity. The next ten years disclose a new scene. 
IVTthia that space a crowd of dramatists arose whoso writings 
fitill form a portion of our living poetry, and present tJie regular 
drama, no Icmgpr only painfully stmggling into the oiftward 
shape proper to that species of composition, but having the 
breath of life breathed into it, and beginning to throb and stir 
with the pulsations of genuine passion. We can only here 
sl^ortly. notice some of the chief names in this numerous company 
of our early di amatists, properly so called.' One to whom much 
attention has been recently directed is George Peeje, Ihe first of 
whose dramatic productions, The An aignment of ‘Paris, a sort 

* Hist. Hram. Poet. iii. 13« 
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of masque or pageant which had been represented before the 
queen, was printed anonymously in 1584. But Feole’s most 
celebrated drama is his Love of King David and Fair Betl^be, 
first published in 1599, two or three years after the authbr’s 
death. This play Mr. CanSpbell has called “ the earliest fountain 
of pathos and harmony that can bo traced in our dramatic poetry 
and he adds, “ there is no such sweetness of versification and 
imagery to be fiSna] in pur blank verse anterior to Shakespeare.”* 
David and Betlisabo was, in all probability, written not anterior 
to Shakespeare, but after ho had been at least six or seven years 
a writer for the stage, and had produced perhaps ten or twelve 
of his idays, including some of those in which, to pass over all 
other and higher things, the music of the verso lias ever been 
accounted the most perfect and delicious. We know at least 
that 'Jho Midsummer Night’s Dream, lh>raeo and Juliet, The 
dVIorebant of Venice, Bichaid II., King John, and Eichari III., 
were all written and acted, if not all printed, before Peole’s play 
was given to tho world. But, independently of this considera- 
tion, it must be admitted that the best of Feele’s blank verse, 
though smooth and flowing, and sumotimes tfistefully decorated 
with the embellishments of a leajncd and imitative fancy, is botli 
deficient in richness or even variety of modulation, and without 
any pretensions to the force and fire of original poetic genius. 
Contemporary with Peele was Eobert Greene, the author of 
five plays, J.)csides one written in conjunction with a friend. 
Greene died in 1592, and he appears to have begun to 
write for the sfagf' about 1587. Mr. Collier thinks that, in 
facility of expression*, and in the flow of his blank verse, he is 
not to he placed <:)eluw Peele. But Greene’s most characteristic 
attribute is his tuni for merriment, of which Peele in his drkmatic 
productionf shows little or nothing. His comedy, or farce rather, 
is no doubii usually coarse enough, but the tutbid stream flows 
at least freely and abundantly. Among his plays is a curious 
one on the subject of the History of Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay, which is supposed to have been written in 1588 or 1589, 
though first* published in 1594. This, however, is not so much 
a story of diablerie as of mere legerdemain, mixed, like all the 
rest of Greene’s pieces, with a go(S deal of farcical incident and 
dialogue ; even the cat^tropho, in which one of the characters is 
carried off to hell, l^ing so managed as to impart no supemujjural 
interest to the drama. 


•Spec, of Eng. Poet. i. 140. 
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Marlow, 

Of a different and far Ligher order of poetical and dramatic 
character is another play of this date upon a similar subject, the 
Tragical History of the Life and Heath of Doctor Faustiis, by 
Christopher Marlow. Marlow died at an early age in 1593, the 
year after Greene, and three or four years before^Deele. He had 
been a writer for the stage at least since ,1580, in which year, or 
before, was brought out the play of 'i’amburlaine tfie Great, his 
claim to the authorship of which has been conclusively established 
by Mr, Collier, w’ho has further shown that this "vyas the first 
play written in blank verse that was exhibited on the public 
stage.* “ Marlow's mighty line ” Las been celebrated by Ben 
Jonson in his famous verses on Shakespeare ; but Drayton, the 
author of the Polyolbion, has extolled him in the most glowing 
desciiption, — in words the most worthy of the theme ; — 

Next Marlow, bathed in the Tlieapian springs, 

Had in him those brave translunary tl}ings 
That the first |)Oefs had : his raptures were 
All air and lire, which made his verses clear : 

For that fine madness still he did retain, 

Which rightly sliould possess a juxit’s brain. t 

Marlow is, by nearly universal admission, our greatest dramatic 
writer before Shakespeare. He is fiequently, indeed, turgid and 
bombastic, especially in his earliest play, Taraburlaine the Groat, 
which has just been mentioned, where his firo, it must be con- 
fessed, sometimes blazes out of all bounds* and becomes a mere 
wasting confiagration*— sometimes only raves in a furious stonn 
of sound, filling the ear without any other effect. But in his ffts 
of truer inspiration, all the magic of teiTor, pathos, ^and beauty 
fioshes from hins. in streams. The gradual accumulation of the 
agonies of Faustus, in the concluding scone of that play, as the 
moment of his awful fate comes ne^irer and nearer, powerfully 
drawn as it is, is far from being one- of those coarse pictures of 
wretchedness that merely oppress us with horror: the most 
iuimirable skill is applied throughout in balancing that emotion 
by sympathy and even respect for the sufferer,-— 

■ for he was a scholar oucc admired 
For wondrou^ knowledge in our German schools, — 

• Hist. Dram. Poet. iii. pp. 107 — 126. 

Elegy, “To my dearly beloved friend Henix Beynolds, Of Poets and 
Poesy.” 
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tod yet without disturbing our acquiescence in the justice of his 
doom; till we close the book, saddened, indeed, but not dis* 
satisdod, with the pitying but still tributaiy and almost consoling 
words of tlio Chorus on our hearts, — 

Out is the branch tl&t mi^ht have grown full straight, 

And burned is AfwUo’s laurel-bough 
That sometime grew within this learned man. 

Still finer perhaps, i« the conclusion of another of Marlow’s 
dramas— his tragedy of Edward thp Second. “ The reluctant 
pangs of abdicating royalty in Edward,” says Charles Lamb, 
“ furnished hints which Shakespeare scarce improved in his 
Bioljard the Second ; and the death-scene of Marlow’s king moves 
pity and terror beyond any scene, ancient or modem, with which 
1 am acquainted.”* Mm^h splendour of poetry, also, is expended 
^upon the delineation of Barabas, in The Bicli dew of Malta; but 
* Marlow’s Jew, as Lamb has oWrved, “ does not approach so 
near to Shakespeare’s [in the Merchant of Venice] as his Edward 
the Second.” We are more reminded of some of Barabas’s 
s])oeebes by the magnificent declamation of Mammon in Jonson’s 
Adchymist. 


Lyly; Kyd; Lodge. 

Marlow, Greene, and Peele arc the most noted names among 
those of our dramatists who belong exclusively to the age of 
Elizabeth ; but some others that have less modern celebrity may 
perhaps be placed at least on the same line with the two latter. 
John Lyly, the iKuphnist, as he is called, from one of his prose 
works, which will be noticed presently, is, as a poet, in his 
happiest IJTorts, elegant and fanciful ; but his genius was better 
suited for the lighter kinds of lyric poetry than for the drama. 
He is the author of nine dramatic pieces, but of these seven are 
in prose, and only one in rliyme and one in blank verse. All of 
them, aocqyding to Mr. Oollier, “seem to have been written for 
court entertainments, although they were als^ peiformed at thea- 
tres, most usually by the children of St, Paul’s and the Revels.” 
They were fitter, it might be added, for beguiling the listless- 
ness of courts than for the entertainment of a popular audience, 
athirst for actiom and passion, and very indifferent to^cnere 
ingenuities of style. All jioetical readers, however, remember 
some sohgs and olher short pieces of verse with which some of 
• ^ec. of Eug. Dram. Poets, i. 31. 
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them are interspersed, partionlarly a delicate little anacreontic 
in entitled Alexander and Oampaspe, beginning — 

Cupid and my Campaspe played 
^ At cards for kisses, &c. 

Mr, Collier observes that Malone must have spoken from a very 
superficial acquaintance with Lyly’s works when he contends 
that his plays are comparatively frde from those afiected conceits 
and remote allusions that characterise motit of his otlier produc- 
tions. Thomas Kyd, the author of tho two plays of Jeronimo 
and the Spanish Tragedy (which is a continuation of thefonner), 
besides a translation of another piece from tho French, appears 
to be called Sporting Kyd by Jonson, in his verses on Snake- 
speare, in allusion merely to his name. There is, at least, 
nothing particularly sportive in the little that has come down to 
us from his pen. Kyd was a considerable master of language 
but hili rn.nk as a dramatist is not very easily settled, seeing that 
there is much doubt as to his claims to the authorship of by far 
the most striking passages in the Spanish Tragedy, the best of 
his two plays. Lamb, quoting the scenes in question, desenbes 
them as “ the very salt of the old play,” which, without them, 
he adds, “ is but a capiit mortmm'* It has been generally assumed 
that they were added by Ben onson, who certainly was employed 
to make some additions to this play ; and Mr. Collier attributes 
them to him as if the point did not admit of a doubt— acknow- 
ledging, however, that they represent Jonson in a neW light, and 
that “certainly there Cs nothing in his own entire plays equalling 
ill pathetic beauty some of his contributions to the Spanish 
Tragedy.” Nevertheless, it does not seem to be perfectly clcai* 
that the supposed contributions by another ^nd might not have , 
been the work of Kyd himself. Lamb says, “ I’liere is nothing, 
in the undoubted plays of Jonson wTiich would authg'risc us to 
suppose that he could have supplied tlie scones in question, I 
should suspect the agency of sumo ‘ more potent spirit.’ Webster 
migiit have furnished them. They are full of that wild, solemn, 
preternatural oast of grief which bewilders us in the ,l)uchess,of 
Malfy.” 'The last of these early dramatists wo shall notice, 
Thomas Lodge, who was bom about 1 550, and began to write for 
the stage about 1580, is placed by Mr, Collier “ in a rank 
superior to Greene, but in some respects inferior to Kyd.” His 
prindi^al dramatic worjk is entitled The Woands of ("ivil W^ar, 
lively set forth in the true Tragedies of Marius and Sylla; and 
is written ip blank verse with a mixture of rhyme. It shows 
him, Mr, Collier thinks, to have unquestiopably the advantage 
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ever Kyd as a drawer of character, though not equallnig that 
writer in general vigour and boldness of jKJetic conception. 
His blank verse is also much more monotonous than that oj Kyd. 
Another strange drama in rhyme, written by Ijodge in conjhnc- 
tion with Greene, is entftlod A Looking-glass for London and 
England, and has for its object to put down the puritanical out- 
cry against the immorality pf the stage, w*hich it attempts to 
accomplish by*a grotesque application to tlie city of London of 
the Scriptitral story of Kineveh. 'J’he whole performance, in 
Mr. Collier’s opinion, “ is wearisomely dull, although the authcus 
have endeavoured to lighten the weight by the introduction of 
scenes of dninken buffoonery between ‘a clown and his crew 0 / 
ruflSans,* and between the same clown and a person disguised as 
the devil, in order to frighten him, but who is detected and well 
beaten.” Mr. Hallam, however, pronounces that there is giuat 
4alent shown in this play, “though upon a very strange 
canvass.”* Lodge, who was an eminent physician, h^s left a 
oonsiderable quantity of other poetry besides his plays, partly in 
tlie form of novels or tales, partly in shorter pieces, many of 
which may he found in the miscellany called England’s Helicon, 
from which a few of them have been extracted by Mr. Ellis, in 
his Specimens. They are, perhaps, on tlie whole, more C3*edit- 
able to his poetical powers than his dran^atic peifoimanccs. He 
is also the author of several short wo ks in prose, sometimes 
interflperse(J with voi’so. One of his prose tales, first pi-inted in 
1590, under the title of Itosalyndo: Euphjes’ Golden Legacie, 
fiuind in his cell at Silextra (for Lodge was one of Lyly’s 
imitators), is famous as the source from >vhich Shakespeare 
appears/^ to havo*taken the story of his As You Like It. “ Of 
this production it may be said,” observes Mr. Collier, “ that our 
adrairatioi\^ of many portions of it will not bo diminished by a 
corftparison*with the work of our great dramatil;t.”f 

Jt is worthy of remark, that all these founders and fij^st 
builders-up of the regular drama in England were, nearly if not 
absolutely without an exception, classical scholars and men who 
had received a university education, Kicl^olas Udall was of 
Corpus Ohristi College, Oxford; John Still (if he is to be con- 
sidered the author of Gammer Gurton’s Keedle) was of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge ; Sackville was educated at both universities ; 
so wag Gascoigne^ Eichard Edwards was of Corpus Chiisti, 
Oxford; Marlow w^as of Benet College, Cambridge; Greene, of 

•• Literature ot Eur. ii. 274. 
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St: John’s, Cambridge p Peele, of Christ’s Church, Oxford ; Lyly, 
of Magdalen College, and Lodge of Trinity College, in the same 
university. Kyd was also probably a university man, though 
we ’know nothing of his private history. To the training 
received by these writers the drama tnat arose among ns after 
the middle of the sixteenth century may be considered ,to owe 
not only its form, but in part also its spirit, which had a learned 
and classical tinge from the first, that nqyer entirely wore out. 
The diction of the works of all these dramatists bijtrays their 
scholarship ; and they have left upon the language of our higher 
drama, and indeed of our blank verse in general, of which they were 
the main creators, an impress of Latinity, which, it can scarcely 
be doubted, our vigorous but still homely and uns<’)norous Gothic 
speech needed to fit it for the requirementg of that species of 
composition. Fortunately, however, the greatest and most 
influential of them were not mere men of books and readers of 
Greek a|id Latin. Greene and Peele and Maiiow^ all spent the 
noon of their days (none of them saw any afternoon) in the 
busiest haunts of social life, sounding in their reckless course all 
the depths of human experience, and drinking the cup of passion, 
and also of suflbring, to the dregs. And of their great sucjcessors, 
those who carried the drama to its height among us in the next 
age, while some were also accomplished scholars, all were men 
of the world — men w^ho knew their brother-men by an actual 
and intimate intercourse with them in their most , natural and 
open-hearted moods^ and over a remarkably extended range of 
conditions. W'e know, from even the scanty fragments of their 
history that have come down, to us, that 8hakespe^e and 
Jonson and Beaumont and Fletcher all lived much in tne open 
air of society, and mingled with all ranks fioin the highest to 
the lowest ; some of them, indeed, having known vfhat it Was 
actually to belong to classes veiy'^ far removed from oich othei’ at 
different periods of their lives. But we should have gathered, 
though ‘no other record or tradition had told us, that they must 
have been men of this genuine and manifold experience from 
the drama alone jwhich they have bequeathed to U3,— various, 
rich, and glowing as that is, even as life itself. 
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Eablier Elizabethan Prose : — Lyly ; Sidney ; Spenser ; 

Nash; Frc. 

Before leaving the earfier part of the reign of Elizabeth, a few 
of the more remarkable writers in prose w'hu had risen into 
notice before the year 1590 may be mentioned. The singular 
affectation krft)wn by tlio name of Euphuism was, like some other 
celebrated* absurdities, the invention of a man of tme genius — 
John Lyly, noticed above us a dramatist and poet— the first part 
of whose prose romance of Eupliiies appeared in 1578 or 1579. 
“Our nation,” says Sir Henry Blount, in the preface to a colleo- 
tidh of 8ome^)f Lyly s dramatic pieces which ho published in 
1632, “ are in his debt for a new- English which he taught them 
Euphues and his England* began first that language; all our 
» ladies were then his scholars; and that beauty in court* which 
could not parley Euphuism — that is to say, who was *unablo to 
converse in that pure and reformed English, which he had 
formed his w’ork to be the standard of — was as little regarded as 
she w'hich now there speaks not French.” Some notion of this 
“pure and refonned English” has been made familiar to the 
reader of our day by the great modern pen that has called hack 
to life so much of the long-vanished past, though the discourse 
of Bir Piercie Shaft on, in the Monastery, is rather a caricature 
than a fair sample of Euphuism. Doubtless, it often became a 
purely silly and pitiable affair in the mouths of the courtiers, 
male and female; but in Lyly’s own writings, and in those of 
his lettered imitators, of whom he had several, and some of no 
coramfti talent, it was only fantastic and extravagant, and 
opposed to truth, nature, good sense, and manliness. Pedantic 
and far-fetched allusion, elaborate indirectness, a cloying smooth- 
ness and drowsy monotony of diction, alliteriJtion, punning, and 
other such puerilities, — those are the main ingredients of 
Euphuism ; which do not, however, exclude a good deal of ;ivit, 
fancy, and prettiness, occasionally, both in the expression and 
the thought. Although Lyly, in his verse as well as in his 
prose, is always artificial to excess, his ingenuity and finished 
elegance are frequently very captivating. Perhaps, indeed, our 
language is, after all, 'indebted to this writer and his Euphuism 
for not a little of its present euphony. From the strictures 
Bhakespearo, in Love’s Labour’s I.ost, makes Ilolofemes j^ass on 
the mode.of speaking of his Euphuist, Don Adriano de Annado 

* This is the* title of. tlie second pert, of the Knphues, published in 1581* 
The first part is entitled Euphues, the AjM^tomy of Wit, 
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— “ a man of fire-new words, fashion’s own knight — ^that hath a 
mini of phrases in his brain — one w'hom the music of his own 
vain tongue doth ravish like enchanting harmony ” — it should 
almost* seem that the now universally adopted pronunciation of 
many of our words was first introduced by such persons at this 
refining “ child of fancy — “ I abhor such fanatical fantesm^t 
such insociable and point-device companions; such rackers of 
' orthography as to speak dout^ fine, when he. should say donht ; dct^ 
when ho should pronounce deht^ d, />, t ; not t/, e, t ; liO clepeth a 
ca.y, cauf; hcdf, huvf; neigJdmir voQ^ivLV nchonr; abbreviated 
m ; this is abhominable (which he would call almmalle) ; , it 
insinuateth me of insaiiie.*^ Here, however, the all-seeing poet 
laughs rather at the pedantic schoolmaster than at the fantastic 
knight; and the cuphnistic pronunciation which he makes 
Holofernes so indignantly criticise was most probably his owm 
and that of the generality of his educated contemporaries. 

. A renoWned English pi ose classic of this ago, who made Lyly’s 
affectations the subject of his 1 ‘idicule some years before Shake- 
speai*e, but who also perhaps was not blind to his better qualities, 
and did not disdain to adopt some of his rc^forms in the language, 
if not to imitate oven some of the peculiarities of his style, w'as 
Sir Philip Sidney, the illustrious author of tlie Arcadia. Sidney, 
who was bom in 1554, does not appear to have sent anything to 
the press during his short and brilliant life, which was terminated 
by the wound he received at the battle of Zutphen, in 1586; 
but he was probably well known, nevertheless, at least as a 
writer of poetry, some years liefore his lamented death. Putten- 
ham, whose Art of English Poesy, at w'hatcver time it m^' have 
been written, was published before any work of Sidney's had been 
printed, so far as can now be discovered, nu ntions him as one of 
the best and most famous writers of the age “ for eclogue and 
pastoral poesy." The Countess <if Pembroke’s Arcadia, <us Sidney’s 
principal work had been affectionately designated by himself, in 
compliment to bis sister, to vrhom it was inscribed— the “ fair, 
and good, and Icanied” lady, afterguards celebrated by Ben 
Jonson as “ liie subj^ect of all verse ” — was not given to the world 
even in part till 1£P0O, nor completely till 1593. His collection 
of sonnets and songs entitled Astrophel and Stella first appeared 
in 1591, and his other most oelebrated*^ piece in prose, The 
Defence of Poesy, in 1595. Ihe production in which he satirises 
the ahectation and pedantry of the modem corrupters of the 
vemaenh^r tongue is a sort of masqtie, supposed to pass before 
Queen Elizabeth in Wanstead garden, in which, among other 
characters, a village schoolm^ter called Eombus appears, and 
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declaims in a jargon not unlike that of Shakespeare’s TTolofepes. 
Sidney’s otvn prose is the most flowing arid poetical that had yet 
been written in English ; but its gmces are rather those qf artful 
elaboration thiin of a vivid natural expressiveness. The thought, 
id fact, is generally more poetical than the language; it is a 
spirit of poetry encased in a rhetorical form. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing the concepts into which it frequently mns — and which, after 
all, are n^ostly rathe* lln^ frolics of a nimble writ, somewhat too 
solicitous of display, than the sickly perversities of a coxcombical 
or effeminate taste — and, notwithstanding also some want of 
animation and variety, Sidney’s is a w'onderful style, always 
flexible, harmonious, and luminous, and on fit occasions rising to 
great stateliness and sphuidour ; while a breath of beauty and 
noble feeling lives in and exhales from the whole of his gieat 
work, like the fragrance from a garden of flowers. 

Among the must active occasional wTiters in prose, j|,lii»f», about 
this time w^ei’C others of the poets and dramatists of the day, 
besides Lodge, wriio lias been already mentioned as one of 
Lyly's imitators. Anotlicr of his productions, besides his tale of 
liosalynd, which has lately attracted much attention is a Defence 
of Stage I'lays, wriiich he published, probably in 157t), in answ^er 
to Stephen Gosson’s Sclioul of Abuse, and of w’hich only twro 
Copies arc know’ii to exist, both wanting the title-page. Greene 
was an incessant paTn]>liletcer upon all sorts of subjects: Ibe list 
of his prt>se publications, so far as they are knowai, given by 
Mr. Dyco extends to between thirty and %ty articles, the earliest 
being dated or eight years heforo his deatli. Morality, 

fiction, satire, blackguardism, are all mingled together in the 
stream that thhs appears to ha.Y(i flow^cd without pause from his 
ready pen. “In a night and a day,” says his friend hash, 
“ w'ould ho have yarked up a pamphlet as well as in seven years ; 
and gladVas that printer that might he so Iffest to pay him dear 
for ^0 very dregs of his wit.”^ His wit, indeed, often enough 
appears to have run to the dregs, nor is it veiy simrkling at the 
best ; but Greene’s prose, though not in general very animated, 
is more concise and jicrspicuous than his habits of composition 
might lead us to expect. He has gcnovally wTitten from a ■well- 
informed or full mind, and the matter is interesting even when 
there is no particular attraction in the manner. Among his 
most curious paviphlets are his several tracts on the rogueries of 
London, whicli he describes under the name of Coney-catching 
—a favtmrito subject also 'with other popular writers of that day. 
> 

* Strange in answer Gabriel Harvey’s Four Letters. 
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But the moat remarkable of all Greene’a contributions to our 
literature are his various publications which either directly 
relate or are understtMjd to shadow forth the history of his own 
wild Ibnd unhappy life— his tale entitled Never too Late ; or, A 
Powder of Experience, 1 5U0 ; the second part entitled Franceso(f s 
Fortunes, the same year ; his Groatsworth of Wit, bought with a 
Million of Repentance, atid The Repentance of Robert Greene, 
Master of Arts, which both appeared, after his death, in 1692. 
Greene, as well as Lodge, we may remark, is to be reckoned 
among the Euphuists; a tale which he published in 1687, and 
which was no less than five times rei>rintcd in the course of the 
next half-cerltu^3^ is entitled Mcnaplu)n; Camilla’s Alarum ,to 
slumbering Euphues, in his mcliin<.‘holy cell at Silexedra, &c. ; 
and the same year he produced Euphues his (.\‘nsure to Philantus ; 
wherein ife presented a philosophical combat betw'een Hector 
and Achillea, &c. But he does not appear to have persisted in 
this fashidh of style. It may bci noticed as curiously illustrating 
the spirit and manner of our fictitious literature at this time, 
that in his Pandosto, or, History of Horustus and Fawnia, 
Greene, a scholar, and a Master of Arts of Cambridge, does 
not hesitate to make Bohemia an island, jtist as is done by 
Shakespeare in treating the same story in his W inters Tale. 
The critics have been accustomed to instance this as’ one of 
the 'evidences of Shakespeare’s ignorance, and Ben Jonson 
is recorded to have, in his conversation with DniLimcmd of 
Hawthomden, quoted it as a proof that his gi*eat brother- 
dramatist “ wanted art,* and sometimes sense.” The truth is, as 
has been observed, | such deviations from tact, and other incon- 
gruities of the same character, were not minded, ot attempted to 
be avoided, either in the nunaniic drama, or in the legends out 
, of which it was fonned. Thcjy arc not blunders, but part and 
parcel of the fiction. The making Bohemia an islafid is not 
nearly so great a violation f»f geographical truth as other things 
in the same play are of all the proprieties and possibilities of 
chronology and history— for instance, the co-oxistenco of a 
kingdom of Bohemia at all, or of that modern harbafic name, 
with anything so enferely belonging to the old classic world as 
the Oracle of Delphi. The stoiy (though no eai-lier record of it 
has yet been discovered) is not improbably much older than 
either^Shakespeare or Greene : the latter no doubt expanded and 

* Yet Jonson bos clsowhoro exOToesly cornmonded Shakespeare for his art. 
See his well-known verses prefixed to the first folio edition of tlie Plays. 

t See Notice on the Costume of the Winter's Tale ir>. Knight's Shokspere, 
voL iv. 
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adorned it, and mainly gave it its present shape; but it is mpst. 
likely that he had for his gi’oundwork some rude popular legend 
or ti’aditi<.)n, the characteristic middle age geography and clptmo- 
logv of which he most proj>erly did not disturb. 

lint the most brilliant pamphleteer of this age was Thomas 
Nash. Nash is the author of one slight dramatic piece, mostly 
in blank verse^but partly in prose, and having also some lyi-ical 
poetry interspersed, called Summer’s Last Will and Testament, 
which was* exhibited before Queen Elizabeth at Nonsuch in 
lyj>2; and he also assisted ^larlow in his Tragedy of Dido, 
Queen of Carthage, which, although not printed till 1 594, is 
supposed to have been Avritton before 1590. But his satiric was 
of a much higfier order than his dramatic talent. There never 
perhaps wiis poured foilh sucli a rushing and roaring torrent of 
vrit, ridicjiilo, and invective, as in the rapid succession of pam- 
phlets which he published in the course of the year 15hjg against 
the i*uritans and their famous champion (or rather knot of cliam- 
pioris) taking the name of Alartin Mar-Crelate ; unless in those 
in which ho began two years after to assail poor Gabriel Harvey, 
his persecution of and controversy with wdiom lasted a much 
longer time — till indeed the Archbishop of (^mterbury (W'hitgift) 
inteiferod in 1597 to restore the i»eace of the realm by an order 
that all riarvey s and Nash’s books should bo taken wherever 
they might be ^und, “ and tbat none of the said books be ever 
printed hci^aftcr.” Mr. D’Jsraeli has made botli these contro- 
versies familiar to modern readers by his lively accounts of the 
one in his Quarrels, of the other in his Calamities, of Authors ; 
and ample specimens of the criminations and recriminations 
hurled at one aiflilher by Nash and Harvey have also been given 
by Mr. Dyco in the Life of Gi’eene prefixed to his edition of that 
writer’s dramatic and poetical works. Harvey too was a man of 
eminent taibnt; but it was of a kind very dil‘d*rent from that of 
Nash. Nash’s style is remarkable for its airiness and facility ; 
clear it of its old spoiling, and, unless it bo for a foAv A^ords t\nd 
idioms which have now dropt out of the popular speech, it hfis 
quite a modem air. This may show, by-the-by, that tlic lan- 
guage has not altered so much since the hitfer pari, of the six- 
teenth century as the ordinary prose of that day Avould load us to 
suppose ; the difference is rather that the generality of writers 
were more pedantic then than noAv, and sought, in a Avaj’*that 
is no longer the fashion, to brocade their composition with what 
were called ink-horn terms* and outlandish phrases never used 
except in books. 1/ they had been satisfied to write as they 
spoke, the style of thal; day (as piay perceive from the example 
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of ,Kasli) would have in its general character considerably more 
resembled that of the present Ciabriel Harvey's mode of writing 
exhil^its all the peculiarities of his age in their most exaggerated 
form. He was a great scholar — and his composition is inspired 
by the very genius of pedantry ; full of matter, full often of good 
sense, not unfrequently rising to a tone of dignit3% and even 
eloquence, but always stitF, artificial, and elabomtely unnatuial 
to a degree which w»as even then imusiial. We njiay conceive 
what sort of chance such a heavy-armed combatant, encumbered 
and oppressed by the very ^veapons be carried, would have in a 
war of w'it with the quick, elastic, inexliaustible Kash, and the 
showering jokes and sarcasms that flashed from l^is easy, natural 
pen. Haivey, too, w'itli all his merits? w'as both vain and 
envious ; and he had some absurdities w'hioh afforded tempting 
game for satire. 


Edmund Spenseb. 

Edmund Spenser has been supposed to have come before the 
world as a p(.>6t so early as tlio year 1560, when some sonnets 
translated from Petrarch, wfliich long afterwards were repi iiited 
wath his name, appeared in Vander Noodt's Theatre of World* 
lings ; on the 20th of May in that year he was entered a sizer of 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge ; and in that same year, also, an entry 
in the Books of the*Treasnrer of the Queen's Chamber records 
that there 'was “ paid upon a bill signed by Mr. Secretary, dated 
at Windsor 18*’ Octobris, to Edmund Spenser, that brought lettens 
tb the Queen's Majesty from Sir Henry Nonis, Knight, her 
Majesty’s ambassador in France, being at Thouars in the said 
realm, for his charges the sum of GL 18s. 4fL, over iind besides 
9/. prested to him by Sir Henry Norris.”* It has been sup- 
pogod that this entry refers to the poet. The date 1510, given 
as that of the year of his birth upon his monument in West- 
minster Abbey, erected long’ after his death, is out of the ques- 
tion ; but the abovi-meutioned facts make it probable that he was 
bom some years before 1553, the date commonly assigned. 

He has himself commemorated the place of his birth : At 
length,” he says in his Prothalamion, or poem on the marriages 
of the two daughters of the Earl of W orcester, 

* First published in Mr. Cunningham’s Intioduciiou (p. xxx.) to his Ex* 
tracts from the Accounts of the Revels at Court, rtiuted for the Shakespeare 
Society, 8vo. Loud. 1842. 
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At length they all to merry London came, 

To merry London, my most kindly nurse, 

That to me gave this life’s firstr native source^ 

Though from another place I take my name, 

An house of anwent fame. 

It is commonly said, on the authority of Oldys, that he was born 
in East Smitb^ld by the Tower. It appears from the ix^gistei 
of the University that he took his degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
1572, and tfiat of Master of Arts in 1 57 6. On leaving Cambridge 
he retired for some time to the north of England. Here he ap- 
to have written the greater part of his IShepherd’s Calendar, 
whi 4 ?h, having previously come up to London, he published in 
1579. In the beginning of August, 1580,^ on the appointment of 
Arthur Lord Grey of Wilton as Lord Deputy of Ireland, ho accom- 
panied his lordship to that countiy as his secretary ; in March, 
ilie year following, he w’as appointed to the office of Clenk in the 
Iiish Court of Chancery ; but on Lord Grey being recalled in 
1582 Spenser probably returned with him to England. 

Of how he was employed for the next three or four years 
nothing is known ; but in J 586 he obtained from the crown a 
grant of above 3000 acres of forfeited lands in Ireland : the grant 
is dated the 27^ of July, and, if it was procured, as is not im- 
probable, through Su’ Philip Sidney, it was the last kindness of 
that friend and patron, whose death took place in October of this 
year, Spenser proceeded to Ireland to take possession of his 
estate, which was a portion of the former dewnain of the Earl ot 
Desmond in the county of Cork ; and here he remained, residing 
in what had boon the earl’s castle of Kilcolman, till he returned 
to England in liTiKj, and published at London, in 4to., the first 
throe Books of his Fairy Qiieen. If ho had published anything 
else since the Shepherd’s Calendar appeared eleven years before, it 
could only Have been a poem of between four and five hundred 
lines, entitled Muiopotraos, or the Fate of the Butteifiy, which he 
dedicated to the Lady Carey. He has himself , related, in his 
Colin Clout’s Come Home Again, hew ho had been visited in his 
exile by thd Shepherd of the Ocean, by whmh designation he 
means Sir Walter Italeigh, and persuaded by nim to make this 
visit to Enghind for the purpose of having his poem printed. 
Haleigh introduced him to Elizabeth, to whom the Fairy Queen 
was dedicated, and .who in February, I 491 , bestowed on#fhe 
author a pension of 501. TJiis great work immediately raised 
Spenser to* such celebrity, that tho publisher hastened to coUect 
whatever of his other •goems he could find, and, under the gene 
ral title of Complaints; Containing, sundry small poems of the 
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World’s Vanity ; printed together, in a 4to. volume, The Enins 
of Time, The Tears of the Muses, Virgil’s Gnat, Mother Ilub- 
berd’e Tale, The Euins df Eome (from the French of Bellay), 
Muiopotmos (which is stated to bo the only one of the pieces 
that had previously appeared), and The Visions of Petrarch, 
already mentioned. Many more, it is declared, which the author 
had written in former years were not to be foiincLt 

Spenser appears to have remained in England till the begin- 
ning of the year 1592 : his Daphnaida, an elegy on the death of 
Douglas Howard, daughter of Lord How'ai d, and -wife of Arthur 
Gorges, Esq., is dedicated to the Marchioness of Northampton in 
an address dated the 1st of January in that year, and it, was 
published soon after. He then returned to Ireland, and, probably 
in the course of 1592 and 1593, there composed the series of 
eighty-eight sonnets in which he relates liis courtship of the lady 
whom lio at last married,* celebrating the event by a splendid 
Epitbalamion. But it appears from the eightieth sonnet that ho 
had already finished six Books of his Fairy Queen. His next 
publication was another 4to. volume which appeared in 1695, 
containing his Colin Clout’s Come Homo Again, the dedication 
of which to Ealeigh is dated “From my house at Kiloolman, 
December the 27th, 1591,” no doubt a misprint fon 1594 ; and also 
his Astrophel, an elegy upon Sir I’hilip Sidney, dedicated to his 
widow, now the Countess of Essex ; together with The Mourning 
Muse of Thestylis, another poem on the same subject. The same 
year appeared, in 8vo., his sonnets, under the title of Amoretti, 
accompanied by the Epithalamion. In 1 596 he paid another visit 
to England, bringing wdth him tbe Fou]*tli, Fifth, and Sixth 
Books of his Fairy Queen, which were published, along with a 
new edition of the preceding three books, in 4to., at London in 
that year. In ^he latter part of the same year anpoared, in a 
volume of the same form, a reprint of his Daphnaida, together 
with hi,Q Prothalamion, or spousal verse on the marriages of the 
Eadies Elizabeth and Catharine Somerset, and his Four Hymns 
in honour of Love, of Beauty, of Heavenly Love, and of Hea- 
venly Beauty, dedicated to the Countesses of Cumberland and 
Warwick, in an a^ress dated Greenwich, the Ist of September, 
1596. The first two of these Hymns he states had been composed 
in^the greener times of his youth; and, although he had been 
mov 3 d by one of 'the ,two ladies to call in the same, as “having 

* She was not, as has been commonly disumerl, a peasant girl, but evidently 
a gentlewoman, a person of tbe some social position with S^nser Itimself. 1 
have «howh this, for the first time, in Spenser OJKj.'nis Poetry, vol. iii. pp. 223, 
&c. ■' » ‘ 
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too mucli pleased tliosej- of like age and disposition, wkich, being 
too vebemently carried with that kind of affection, do rather 
sncfc ont poison to their strong passion than honey to* their 
honest delight,” be “had .been unable so to do, by reason that 
many copies tliereof were formerly scattered abroad.” At this 
time it was still common for literary compositions of all kinds to 
be extensively^irculatcd in manuscript, as used to be the mode 
of publicatwn before fhe invention of printing. These Hymns 
were the last of his pi'oductions that he sent to the press. It 
was during this visit to England that he presented to Elizabeth, 
and probably wrote, his prose treatise entitled A View of the 
State of Irelaiid, written dialogue-wise between Eudoxus and 
Irenacus j but that work remained imprinted, till it was published 
at Dublin by Sir Janies ^^'arc in 1G33. 

^Spenser returned to Ireland probably early in 1597 ; and was 
the next year recommended by the Queen to be sheiiff oT Cork ; 
but, soon after the breaking out of Tyrone’s rebellion in October, 
1698, his house of Kilcolman was attacked and burned by the 
rebels, and, one child having perished in the flames, it was with 
difficulty that he made his escape w'itli his wile and two sons. 
He aiTivod in England in a state of destitution ; but it seems 
unlikely that, with his talents and great reputation, his power- 
ful friends, his pension, and the rights he still retained, although 
deprived of t^ho enjoy in cut of his Irish property for the moment, 
he could have been left to perish, as has been commonly said, of 
want : the breaking up of his constitution was a natural conse- 
quence (.»f the bufferiiigs lie had lately gone through. All that we 
know, however, is that, after having been ill fur some time, he 
died at an inn in King Street, 'Westminstei’, on the 16th of Janu^iry, 
1599. 'Two Cantos, undoubtedly genuine, of a subsequent Book 
of the Fairy jQueen, and two stanzas of a third C^nto, entitled Of 
Mutability, and forming part of the ]..egend of Constancy, were 
published in an edition of his collected works, in a folio Volume, 
in 1609 ; audit may be doubted if much more of the poem was 
ever written. 

The most remarkable of Spenser’s poems ■Written before his 
great work, The Fairy Queen, are his Shepherd’s Calendar and 
his Mother Hubberd’s Tale. Both of these pieces are full of the 
spirit of poetry, and his genius displays itself in each in a variijty 
of st 3 dos. * * 

The Shepjierd’s Calendar, tliough consisting of twelve distinct 
poems denominated jiEclogues, is less of a pastoral, in the or- 
dinaiy .acceptation, tlnm it is of a niece of polemical or party 
divinity. Spenser’s Shepherds arefAr the most part, pastors of 
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the chimsli, or dergymeu, with only pions paiishioners for sheep. 
6ne is a good shepherd, sueh as Al^iud, that is, the puritanical 
archmshop of Oanterbuiy, Grindaii. Aiother, i-epresonted in a 
much less favoarahlo light, is Morcll, that is, his famous anta- 
gonist, Elmore, or Aylmer, bishop of London. ITio puritanical 
spirit of some parts of the Shepherd’s Calendar, probably con- 
tributed to the popularity which the poem long rtfiained. It was 
reprinted four times during the authors lifetime, iiirl581, lo86, 
1591, and 1597. Yet it is not only a veiy unequd composition, 
but is, in its best executed or most striking pai'ts, far below the 
height to which Spenser afterwards learned to rise, ’fhis 
earliest work of Spenser’s, however, betrays* his study of 
our elder poetj-y as much by its diction as by other indi- 
cations; ho has thickly sprinkled it with words and phrases 
whidi Jhad generally ceased to be used at the time wh^ 
it was written. This he seems to have done, not so much 
that the antiquated style might give the dialogue an air of 
rusticity proper to tlie speech of sliopherds, but rather in the 
same spirit and design (though ho has carried the pmctice.much 
farther) in which Virgil has done the same thing in his heroic 
poetry, that his verse might thereby l>e the more distinguished 
from common discoui-se, that it might fall upon the qars of men 
with something of the impressiveness and authority of a voice 
from other times, and that it might seem to echo, and, as it 
were, continue and prolong, the strain of the old national min- 
strelsy ; thus at onJie expressing his love and admiration of the 
preceding poets who had been his examftles, and, in part, his 
instructors and inspirers, and making their compositions reflect 
additional light and beauty upon his own. lliis is almost the 
only advantage which the later poets in any language' liave 
over the earlier f and Spenser has availed himself pf it more or 
less in most^f his writings, though not in any later work to the. 
same eltent as in this first publication. 

Executed in a firmer and more matured style, and, though 
with more regularity of manner, yet also with mqjre tamo bold- 
ness and freedoii, is the admirable Prosoptmoia, as it is desig- 
nated, of the adventures of the Fox and the Ape, or Mother 
Hubberd’s Tale, notwithstanding that this, too, is stated to have 
been an early production — long sithens composed,” says the 
author in his dedication of it to the Lady* Comfdon and Mont- 
eaglo, “ in the raw conceit of my youth.” Perhaps, however, 
this was partly said to avert the offence that might be taken at 
the audacity of the satire. It has noi*much appearance, 
either in manner or in matfeh of the production of a very young 
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writer. We should say that Mother Hubberd’s Tale represents 
the middle age of Spenser’s genius., if not of his life — ^the stage in 
his mental and poetica^rogress when his relish and po>eer of 
the energeiio had attaiuHci ^perfection, but the higher sense of the 
beautiful had not yet been fully developed. Such appears to be 
the natural progress of every mind that is capable of the highest 
things in botl^ these directions; the feeling of force is first 
awakened, or at leas^is first matured ; the feeling of beauty is of 
later growth, Witn even ]^octical minds of a subordinate class, 
indeed, it may sometimes happen that a perception of the beau- 
tiful, and a faculty of embod^arig it in words, acquire a consider- 
oablq devel(»{)ment without the love and capacity of the energetic 
having ever shown themselves in any unusual* degi^ce ; such may 
be said to have been tlic case with Petrarch, to quote a remark- 
•able example. But the greatest poets have all been complete 
ifien, with tlie 8en8(3 of beauty, indeed, strong and exquifitd, and 
crowning all thei^ otlier endowments, which is what makes them 
the greatest; but also with all other passions and powers cor- 
respondingly vigorous and active, llomer, Dante, Chaucer, 
Spenser, Sliakcspeare, Milton, Goethe, were all of them mani- 
festly capable of achieving any degree of success in any other field 
as well as in poetry. I’hey were not only poetically, hut in all 
other respects, the most gifted intelligences of tlieir times ; men 
of the largest sense, of the most penetrating insight, of the most 
general research and information ; nay, even in the most worldly 
arts and dexterities, able to cope with the ablest, whenever 
they chose to throve' themselves into that game, 'i'hey may not 
any of them have attained the highest degree of what is called 
worldly success ;* some of them may have even been crushed by 
the f<)rce of oircum.stances or evil days ; Milton may have died 
in obscurity, Dante in exile ; “ the vision ^and the faculty 
divine ” raa^ have been all the light that cheered, all the estate 
that sustained, the old age of Homer; but no one can^ suppose 
that in any of these cases it was want of the requisite skill or 
talent that denied a diiforcnt fortune. As for Spenser, we shall 
certainly mhch mistake his character if we ^upposo, from the 
romantic and unworldly strain of much — and that, doubtless, 
the best and highest — of his poetry, that he was anything 
resembling a mere dreamer. In the first place, the vast extent 
of bis knowledge, comprehending all the leaming of his ag^i and 
his Voluminous writings, sujficiently prove that his days were 
not raent* m idleness. Then, even in the matter of securing a 
livelihood and a posiUyn in the world, want of activity or eager- 
ness is a fault of which he can #b«ti'dly be accused. Bred, for 
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ivtat-oTor reason, to no profession, it may bo clonbtod if he bad 
any otbor course to take, in that age, upon tlu: whole so iitlle 
objectionable as the one ho adopted. J||'hc scheme of life \vit)i 
which ho set out seems to have been to indeavour, fii'st of all, to 
Bccure for himself, by any honourable means, tlie leisure neeo.s- 
sary to enable him io cultivate and employ his poetical powers. 
With this view he addressed himself to Sidney^ the chief ]>ro- 
fessed patron of letters in that day (w'h 6 ii^,a.s yet, letters really 
depended to a groat extent for eucouragemeht and support upon 
the patronage of the great\ hoping, through his interest, to 
obtain such a provision as ne required from the bounty of the 
Clown, In thus seeking to be supported at tbo public expense, 
and to withdraw a small portion of a fund, pretty sure to be 
otherwise wasted upon worse objects, for the modest maintenance 
of one poet, can we say that ^)ensor, being what he was, was* 
muclt, or at all, to blame? Would it have be^en wiser, or mor^ 
highminded, or in any sense better, for him to have throwii 
himself, like Greene and Nash, and the rest of that crewr, uj)OU 
the town, and, like them, wasted his fine genius in pamphleteer- 
ing and blackguardism? lie knew that he would not eat that 
public bread without returning to his country what she gave 
him a hundred and a thousand fold ; ho who must have felt and 
known well that no man had yet uttered himself in the English 
tongue 80 endowed for conferring upon the land, the language, 
and the people what all future generations would prize as their 
best inheritance, and what would contribute more than laws or 
victories, or any other glory, to maintain the name of England 
in honour and renown so long as it should be heard of among 
men, * 

But he did not immediately succeed in his object. It is 
probably true, |is has been commonly stated, that Burghley 
looked with but small regard upon the poet an^ his claims. 
However, he at last contrived to overcome this obstacle; and 
e'^entually, as we have seen, he ohtfiined from the crown both 
lands, offices, and a considerable pension. It is not at all likely 
that, circumstauc|!d as ho was at the oommencomont of his 
career, Spenser could in any other way have attained so soon to 
the feame^comparative affluence that he thus acquired. Probably 
the only respect in which he felt much dissatisfied or disap- 
po&tpd was in being pbligod to take up his iPesidence in Ireland, 
without which, it may have been, ^Je would have derived little 
or no benefit from his grant of land. Mother HuMjerd^s JTale 
must be supposed to have been written Ijsfore he obtained that 
grant It is a sharp and sha^d satire upon the common modes 
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of risillii; in church and stnic; not at all passionate or^e- 
clainutojy, — oi> tho contrary, pervaded by a spirit of quiet 
humour, Avhiel* only ocowusioiutlly gives place to a tone of grfiiiter 
cl oval ion and >;olcninityt but assuredly, with all its high-minded 
and fcvon sovi le luoraiity. ‘evincing in the author anything rather 
than citiiei' ignorance of litv world or indifference to the ordinary 
objects of hun*a.n aial»iut»u, Ko one will rise from its perusal 
with tho iiolion i lint iipenscr was a mere rhyming visionary, or 
singing soiniiainhniist. Ko; like every other greatest poet, ho 
was an eminently wise man, exercised in every field of thought, 
and rich in ail knowledge — above all, in knowledge of mankind, 
tho^proper fetij^dy of man. In this poem of MoSier Hubberd’s 
Tale we still find also both liis puritanism and his imitation of 
Chancer, two things which disappear altogether from his later 
■poetry* Indeed, ho has written nothing else so much in 
Chaucer’s manner and spirit; nor have we nearly st fine a 
reflection, or rather revival, of the Chaucerian narrative 
style — at once easy and natural, clear and direct, firm and 
economical, various and always spirited — in any other modem 
verse. 

The Fairy Queen was designed by its author to bo taken as an 
allegory — “ a couUntted allegory, or dark conceit,” as he calls it 
in his preliminary Letter to Kaleigh “ expounding his whole 
intention in the course of this work,” The allegory was even 
artificial anti involved to an unusual degree ; for not only was 
the Fairy Queen, by whom the knights arossent forth upon their 
adventures, to be understood as meaning Glory in the general 
intentioin but in a more particular sense she was to stand for 
“ the must oxceRent and glorious person ” of Queen Elizabeth ; 
and some other eminent individual of the day appears ih like 
manner to have been shadowed forth in each oi^the other figures. 
The most iJitf.'rosting allegory that was ever wTitten can-ios u& 
along chiefly by making us forget that it is an allegory at all. 
The charm of Jhinyan s Pilgrim’s IVogress is that all the persdns 
md all the places in it seem real — that Cliiistian, and Evan- 
gelist, and *]Vlr. \\ orldly Wiseman, and Mr, Qreatheart, and the 
Giant Despair, mid all the rest, are to our apprehension not 
shadows, but beings of flesh and blood; and the plough of 
Despond* Vanity J’air, Doubting Castle, the Valley of Hu- 
and the Enchanted Ground^ all so many actual 
scenes ^ot localities which, we have as we read before us or 
around us.* For tlio moral lessons that are to be got out of the 
parable, it must no dupbt be considered in another manner ; but 
we speak of the delight it yieide as a work of imagination 
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That is not increased, but impaired, or destroyed, by regarding 
it as an allegory — just as would be the humour of Bon Quixote; 
or marvels of &e Arabian Nights' Entertainments, by either 
work being so regarded. In the same manner, whoever would 
enjoy the Fairy Queen as a poem must forget that it is an 
allegory, either single or double, either compound or simple. 
Nor in truth is it even much of a story. Neither^the personages 
that move in it, nor the adventures thoyonoet with, interest us 
much. For that matter, the most ordinary novel, or a police 
report in a newspaper, may often be much more entertaining. 
One fortunate consequence of all this is, that the poem scarcely 
loses anything by the design of the author novqr having been 
completed, or its completion at least not having come down to 
us. What we have of it is not injured in any material respect 
by the want of the rest. This Spenser himself no doubt felt 
when*haoriginally gave it to the world in successive portions;— 
and it would not have mattered much although of the six Books 
he had published the three last before the three first. 

These peculiarities — the absence of an intei-esting story or 
concatenation of incidents, and the want of human character and 
passion in the personages that carry on the story, such as it is — 
are no defects in the Fairy Queen. On the contrary, the p(»etry 
is only left thereby so much the purer. Without calling Spenser 
the greatest of all poets, we may still say that his poetry is the 
most poetical of all poetiy. Other poets are all of Yhem some- 
tiling else as well aai poets, and deal in reflection, or reasoning, 
or humour, or wit, almost as largely as in the pn.>per product of 
the imaginative faculty; his strains alone, in the Fair}' Queen, 
are poetry, all poetry, and nothing but poetry. It is vision 
unrolled after vision, to the sound of endlessly varying music. 
The ** shapiiu) spirjt of imagination,” considered apart from moral 
sensibility — from intensity of passion on the one * hand, and 
grandeur^ of conception on the other — certainly never was pos- 
seted in the like degree by any other writer ; nor has any other 
e^'ifilped a deeper feming of all forms of the beautiful ; nor have 
words ever been 9iade by any other to embody thought with 
more wonderful art. On the one hand invention and fancy in 
the creation or conception of his thoughts ; on the other the mc'st 
exquisite sense of beauty, united with a command over all the 
resoiuces of language, c in their vivid and musical expression— 
these are the great distinguishing .characteristics of Spenset's 
poetry. V^at of passion is in it lies mostly in the "melody of 
the verse ; but that is often thrilling and sqbduing in the highest 
degree. Its moral tone, alsov id very captivating : a soul of 
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nobleness, gentle and tender as the spirit of its own chivalzy, 
modulates every oadence. 

Spenser’s extraordinary faculty of vision-seeing and pmture- 
drawing can fail to strike none of his readers ; but he will not 
be adequately appreciated^ or enjoyed hy those who regard verse 
either as a non-essential or as a veiy subordinate element of 
poetry, Suchdpiinds, however, must miss half the charm of all 
poetry. JSiot only all* that is purely sensuous in poetiy must 
escape them, but likewise all the pleasui'able excitement that 
lies in the harmonious accordance of the musical expression with 
the informing idea or feeling, and in the additional force or 
brilliancy that, in such inter-union is communicated by the one 
to the other. All beauty is dependent upon form ; other things 
may often enter into the l>eautiful. hut this is the one thing, that 
mm never be dispensed with ; all other ingredients, as they must 
iJe oontliined hy, so must ho controlled by this ; and Jthfi only 
thing that standing alone may constitute the beautiful is form or 
outline. Accordingly, whatever addresses itself to or is suited 
to gratify tlie imagination takes this character : it falls into more 
or less of regularity and measure. Mere passion is of all things 
the most unmeasured and inegiilar, naturally the most opposed 
of all things to form. But in that state it is ^o wholly unfitted 
for the purposes of art ; before it can become imaginative in any 
artistic sense it must have put oif its original merely volcaiiio 
character, ahd worn itself into something of measure and music. 
Thus all impassioned composition is essei^ially melodious, in a 
higher or lower degree ; measui'cd language is the appropriate 
and natural expression of i)assi(m or deep feeling operating artis- 
tically in writing or speech. The highest and most perfect kind 
of measured language is verse ; and passion expressing itself in 
verse is what is properly called poetry. Take away the verse, 
and in mo8t <;ases you take aw^ay half the poetiy, sometimes 
much more. The verse, in truth, is only one of several things 
by the aid pf whif h the passion seeks to give itself ofieetive 
expression, or by wliich the thought is endowed with additional 
animation or beauty ; nay, it is only one ingredient of the municdl 
expression of the tliought or passion. If the verse may be 
dispensed with, so likewise upon the same principle may every 
decoration of the sentiment or statement, everything else that 
would do more than, convey the hare fact, the expejjiihent 
be tried, and see how it wjll answer. Take a single instance. 
“ Immediately through the obscurity a great number of fags 
were seen to bo raisc^, all richly coloured out of these words^ 
no doubt, the reader or hearer^ might, after some meditation. 
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extract tlie conception of a Teiy imposing scene. But, althougb* 
they intimate with sufficient exactness and distinctness the same 
literal fact, they are nevertheless the deadest prose compared 
witt Milton’s glorious words : — 

“ All in a moment through the gloom were seen 
Ten tliousond banners rise into the air, • 

With orient colours waving/* ' 

And so it would happen in every other case in ’which true 
poetry was divested of its musical expression: a part, and it 
might bo the greater part, of its life, beauty, and effect, would 
always be lost ; and it would, in truth, cease to Ix) what is«dis- 
tinctively called poetry or song, of which verse* is as much one 
of t^ necessary constituents as passion or imagination itself. 
Those who dispute this will never be able to prove more tWi 
that the^r o^vn enjoyment of the sensuous pari of poetry, whicit 
is really that in which its peculiar character resides, is limited 
or feeble ; which it may very well bo in minds otherwise highly 
gifted, and even endowed with considerable imaginative ])ower. 
The feeling of the merely beautiful, hoviever, or of beauty uuim- 
pregnated by something of a luoml spirit or meaning, is not 
likmy in such minds to be very deep or strong. High art, 
therefore, is not their proper region, in any of its departments. 
In poetry they will probably not very gi'eatly admire or enjoy 
either Spenser or Milton — and perhaps would prefer Paradise 
Lost in the prose version w'hich Osborne the bookseller in the 
last century got a gentleman of Oxford to execute for 4ho 
use of readers to whom the sense was rather obscured by, the 
verse. 

Passing over several of tho great passages towards the com- 
mencement of the poem — such as the description of Queen 
Lucifera and her Six Counsellors in the Fourth Canto ‘of the First 
Book, that of the visit of the Witch Duessa to Hell in the Fifth, 
and that ‘of the Cave of Despair in tho Ninth — ^whichare pro- 
bably more familiarly known to the generality of readers, we 
will take as a specimen of the Fairy Queen the escape of the 
Enchanter Archimage from Bragadocoio and his man Trompart, 
and the introduction and description of Belphoebo, in the Third 
Canto of Book Second 

Ho stayed not for more bidding, but away 
Was sudden vanished out of his sight : 

The northern wind his wings did broad display 
At his command, and reared him up light, 

From off lihe earth to \al(e bis airy flight. 
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They looked about^ but nowhere could espy 
Tract of his foot ; then dead through great affright 
They both nigh were, and each l)ade other fly ; 

Both fled at encc, nc ever back returned eye ; 

Till that they coAe unto a forest green. 

In which they shrowd themselves from causeless fear ; 
Yet fear them follows still, whercso they been ; 

Eacu trembling leaf and whistling wind they hear 
As ghastly bflg* does greatly them afear ; 

Yet lx>lh do strive their fearfulncss to feign * 

At last they heard a horn, that shrilled clear 
Throughout the vvo<k1, that echoed again, 

Anc^ made the forest ring, as it would rive in twain. 

Eft^ through the thick they heard one rudely rush, 
With noise wliercof he from his lofty steed 
Powu fell to ground, and crept into a bush, 

To hide his coward head from dying dreed ; 

But Trompart stoutly stayed, to taken heed 
Of what miglit hap. Kftsoon there stopj^ed foorth 
A goodly lady clad in hunter’s wetul, 

That seemed to, bo a woman of great worth, 

And by her sttwely portance^ burn of heavenly birth. 

Her face so fair as llesh it seemed not, 

But heavenly ])uurtrajt of bright angels’ hue, 

Clear as the sky, withoiiten blame or blot, 

JTh rough goodly* mixture of complexions due ; 

And in her cheeks tlie vermeil red did shew 
Like roses in a bed of lillies shed, • 

The which ambrosial oilours from them threw. 

Ami gazers’ souse wth double pleasure fed, 

Ablel.j heal the sick, and to revive the dead. 

In her fair eyes two living lamps did flame, 

JNindled alH)ve at the heavenly Maker’s l\ght. 

And darted tiory beams out of the same, 

So passing persant and so wondrous bright 
That quite borc'avcd the rash beholder’s sight : 

In them the blinded gud his lustful fire 
•To kindle oft assayed, but liad no might ; 

For with dread majesty and awful ire 

She broke his wanton darts, and quenched base desire. 

Her ivory forehead, full of bountv brave, 

Like a bjoad table did itself disi>read 
For Love his lofty triumphs to en^ave. 

And write the battks of Ids great godhead ; 
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All good and honour might therein be read* 

For there their dwelling was ; and, when she apake* 
Sweet words like dropping honey she did shed. 

And twist the pearls and rubins' softly brake 
A silver sound, that heavenly music seemed to xm&e* 

Upon her eyelids many graces sate, 

Under the shadow of her even brows. 

Working belgardes* and amorous retrate ;• 

And every one her witli a grace endows. 

And every one with meekness to her bows : 
iSo glorious mirror of celestial grace, 

And sovereign moniment of mortal vows, 

How shall frail pen descrive^ her heavenly face, 

For fear through want of skill her beauty to disgtaoe? 

So fair, and thousand thousand times more fair, 

She seemed, when she presented was to sight ; 

. And was yclad, for heat of scorching air, 

All in a silken camus* lilly white, 

Furfled* ujion with many a folded plight,^ 

Which all above bcsi)riukled was throughout 
With golden aigiilets, that glistene^ bright. 

Like twinkling stars ; and all the iftirt about 
Was hemmed with golden fringe. 

Below her ham her weed* did somewhat train 
And her straight legs most bravel)' were cml>ailed“ 

In gilden'' buskins of costly cordwain,** 

All barred with golden bends, wdiich were entailed^ 
With curiouf an ticks, and full fair aiimailed ;** 
Before they fastentxl w-erc under her knee 
In a rich jewel, and therein entrailed^® 

The ends of all the knots, that none might see 
How they within their foldings close enwrapix’d lie. 

Like tw(^ fair marble pillars they were seen, 

Which do the temple of the gods support, 

Whom all the people deck with girlonds*? green, 

"'And honour in tlieir festival resoi-t ; 

Those same with stately grace and princely port 
She taught to tread, wben she herself would grace ^ 
But with the woody nymphs when she did siwrt, 

Or when the flying libbard** she did chase. 

She could them nimbly move, and after fly apace. 
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And in her hand a sharp boar-spear she held, 

And at her back a how and quiver gay 

Stuffed with steel^beaded darts, wherewith she quelled 

The salvage beasts in her victorious play, * 

Knit with a golden baldric, which forelay 

Athwart her snowy breast, and did divide 

Her dainty paps ; w^hich, like 3 ^oung fruit in May, 

Ko\f little, gan to swell, and, being tied, 
trough lier4hin weed their places only signified. 

Her yellow locks, cris|ied like golden w^ire, 

About her shoulders weren loosely slicd, 

And, when the wind amongst them did inspire, 

They waved like a fienon wide dispread, 

And low behind her back were spattered ; 

And, whether art it were or heedless hap, 

As tljiough the flowering forest rash she fled, 

In her nide huirs sweet flowers tliemsc'lves did lap, 

And flourishing fresh leaves and blossoms did enwrap. 

Such as Diana, by the sandy shore 
Of swift Eurotiis, or on Cyjitlms green, 

Where all the lymphs have her unw'ares forlore,* 
Wandereth alone, with how and arrows keen, 

^’o seek her game ; or as that famous (jueen 
Of Amazons, whom Pyniius did destroy, 

The day that first of Priam she w as soon 
f)id show herself in groat triumphant joy, 

To succour the weak state of sad afflicted Troy. 


Otiikr Et.izabicthan Poktev. 

In the six or seven years from 1590 to 1590, w^hat a world of 
wealth had thus been added to our poetry ^>7 S}>ensor alone! 
what a different thing from wdiat it was before had the English 
language been made by liis writings to natives, to foreigners, to 
all posterity ! But England was now a land of song, and the 
busiest aifd most produedivo age of our poetical literature had 
fairly commenced. \\ hat are commonly called tlie minor poets 
of the Elizabethan ago are to be counted by hundreds, and few 
of them are altogether without merit. Jf they have nothing 
else, the least gifl^ed of tliem have at least something of the fresh- 
ness and airiness of that balmy moni,*somc tones caught from 
their giseater contemporaries, some echoes of tlie spirit of music 
that then filled the universal air. For the most part the minor 

• * FoisaAcn. 
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El^sabetlian pootry id remarkable for ingenuity, and elaboration, 
aften carried to && length of quaintness, both in the thought 
and^t^ie expression’; but, if there be more in it of art than of 
nature, the art is still that of a high scho(»l, and always consists 
in something more than the mere disguising of prose in the dress 
of poetry. If it is sometimes unnatoal, it is at least very seldom 
simply insipid, like much of the well-sounding < verse of more 
recent eras. The writers are always in ♦earnest, whether with 
their nature or their art ; they never write from no impulse, and 
with no object except that of stringing commonplaces into rhyme 
or ihythm ; oven when it is most absurd, wluit they produce is 
still fanciful, or at the legist fantastical. 'The breath of some 
sort of life or other is almost always in it. The poorest of it is 
distinguished from prose by something more than the more 
sound. 


Warnkr, 

The three authors of the poems of most pretension, with the 
exception of the Fairy Queen, tliat appeared during the jjenod 
tow under review, are W'anier, J)raytf)n, and Daniel. William 
^Vamc^ is supposed to have been born about the year 1558; he 
died in 1609. He has told us himself (in his Eleventh Book, 
chapter 62), that his birthplace was London, and that his father 
was one of those wl\p stiiled with t’haiicellor to Muscovy, in 
1555: this, he says, was before he hinmelf was lK)rn. Warner’s 
own profession was the not particularly poetical one of an attor- 
ney of the Common Pleas. According to Anthony ^Vood, who 
m^es him to have been a W'arwicksliirc man, Ijo had before 
1586 written several pieces of verse, “ wlicroby liis name was 
cried up among the minor poets but this is pn)bably a mistake ; 
none of this early poetry imputed to Warner is now known to 
exist; and in the Preface to his Albion’s England, he seems to 
intimate that that was his first perfornumce in verso. Ip the Dedi- 
cation to his poem he explains the meaning of the title, which is 
not very obvjous : “ This our whole island,” he observes, “ an- 
ciently called Britain, but more anciently Albion, presently 
containing two kingdoms,^ England and Scotland, is cause (right 
honaurablo) that, to di/?tinguish the foimor, whose only occur- 
ronts [Occurrences] 1 abridge from our history, I entitle this my 
book Albion’s England.” Albion’s lOngland first appeared, in 
thirteen Books, in 1586: and%vas repriutod in 1589, in 1692, 
in 1596, in 1597, and in 1602. In 1606 the autlior added a 
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Contintiance, or continuation, in three Books ; and the whole 
work was republished (witliout, however, the last three Booia 
having been actually reprinted) in 1612. In this last e(Jition 
it is described on the title-page as “ novr revised, and newly 
enlarged [by the author]* a little before his death.” It thus 
appears that, so long as its popularity lasted, Albion’s England 
was one of tho^ost popular long poems ever written. But that 
was only for about twepty years : although the early portion of 
it had in lesS than that time gone through half a dozen editions, 
the Continuation, published in 1606, sold so indifferently that 
enough of the impression still remained to complete the book 
wheji the whole was rcjmblished in 1012, and after that no other 
edition was ever called for, till the poem was reprinted in 
i!halmers’s collection in 1810. Ilie entire neglect into which 
_ji^soon fell, from the height of celebrity and popular favour, 
probably brought about by various causes. Waijiei^, ac- 
cording to Anthony Wotid, was ranked by bis contemporaries 
on a kivel with Spenser, and they Avere called the Homer and 
Virgil of their ago. If ho and Spenser were ever equally 
admired, it must have been by very different clas>ses of readers. 
Albion’s England is undoubtedly a work of very re imrka blo 
talent of its kind. It is in form a history of England, or SouThem 
Britain, fiOiii the Deluge to the reign of James I., but may fairly 
be said to be, as the title-page of the last edition describes it, 
“ not barren in variety of inventive intermixtures.” Or, to use 
tbo author’s own words in his Ibefaeo, be certainly, as he hopes, 
has no great occasion to fear that he lias grossly failed “ in verity, 
brevity, invention, and variety, profitable, i>athet;ical, pithy, and 
pleasant.” In fiJot, it is one of the liveliest and most amusing 
poems ever written. Evoiy striking evtmt or l(*gend that the 
old chronicles alibi’d is seized bold of, and related always clearly, 
often with Very considerable spirit and animation. But it is far 
from being a mere compilatidli ; scjverul of the narra1iv<^s are not 
to be found anywhere else, and a large proportion of tlio matter 
is Warner’s own, in every sense of tlie woid. In this, as well 
as in other tespects, it has greatly the advantage over tlio Mimir 
for Magistrates, as a rival to wdiich work it was perhaps origi- 
nally produced, and with the popularity of which it could 
scarcely fiiil considerably to interfere. Though a long poem 
(not much under 10,000 verses), it is stilly much less pondeibus 
work than the Mirror, absolutely as well as specifically. Its 
variety, tijough not obtained by any very artificial method, is 
infinite : not only are ^ho stories it selects, unlike those in the 
Min-or, generally of a merry cagt,^ and much more briefly and 
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Bluartly told, “but t-he reader is never kept long even on the same 
track or grotfnd: all subjects, all departments of human know- 
l6dg| or speoulation, from theology down to common arithmetic, 
are intermixed, or rather interlaced, with the histories and 
legends in the most exti aord inary manner. The verse is tlie 
favourite fourteen-syllable line of that age, the same in reality 
with that which has in modem times been coijimonly divided 
into two linos, the fiist of eight, the sec(^iid of six lyfUables, and 
which in that form is still most generally used for short compo- 
sitions inverse, more especially for those of a narrative or other- 
wise popular character. AVhat Warner was chiefly admired for 
in his own day was his style. Meres in his ^VV it’s Treasury 
mentions him as one of those by whom the English tongue in 
that age had been “ mightily enriched, and gorgeously .invested 
in rare ornaments and resplendent habiliments.’^ 
fluency combined w*ith precision and economy of diction, 
Warner is probably unrivalled among tlie wTiters of English 
verse. We do not know whether his professional studies and 
habits may have contributed to give this character to his style ; 
but, if the poetry of attorneys be apt to take this curt, direct, 
lucid, and at the same time flowing shape, it is a pity that we 
had liot a little more of it. His command of the vulgar tongue, 
in particular, is wonderful. This indeed is perhaps his most 
remarkable poetical characteristic; and the tone wdiich was 
thus given to his poem (being no doubt that of his own mind) 
may be conjectured to have been in grijat part the source both of 
its immetiso popularity for a time, and of the neglect and oblivion 
into which it was afterwards allow^ed to drop. Is evortheless, 
the poem, as we have said', has very remarkable merit in some 
respects, and many passages, or rather portions of passages, in it 
may still be read with pleasure. It is also in the highest degree 
curious both as a repository of our old language, aiid for many 
notices of the manners and custoifls of our ancestora which are 
soattered up and down in it. All that is commonly known of 
Warner is from the story of Argentile and Curan, which has 
been reprinted from his Fourth Book by Mrs. Cooper in The 
Muses’ Library (1738), and by Percy in his Reliquos, and that 
of The Patient Countess, which Percy has also given from his 
Eighth Book. 

The following passage from the Third Book, being the con- 
clusion of the 17 th Chapter, is a ^specimen of Waraer’s very 
neatest style of narration.— He has related Cmsar’s victory over 
the Britons, which he says was won with (iifficjulty, the conquest 
of the country having bet/i . only accomplished through the 
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submission of that tiaitorous knight,* the Earl of London,” 
whose disloyal example in yielding his charge and city to the foe 
was followed by the other cities,* and then he winds up tbi\s;— - 

But be, that won in every war, at Rome in civil robe 
Was stabbed to death : no certainty is underneath this globe ; 

The good are envied of the bad, and gloiy finds disdain, 

And peoide are ii^ constanQy as April is in rain ; 

Whereof, amidst our serioi^ this fable entertain i — 

An Ass, ai? Old Man, and a Boy did through the city pass ; 

An«i, wliilst the wanton l^y did ride, the ^ Old Man led the Ass, 

Soe yonder doting fool, said folk, that crawleth scarce for age, 

Dotli set the l3oy upon liis ass, and makes himself his page. 

Anoii the blamed Boy alights, and lets the Old Man ride. 

And, as the Old Man did before, the Bo}” the Ass did guide, ‘ 

But, i>assiug so, the people then did much the Old Man blame, 

him, Clmrl, thy limbs be tough; let ride the bo)^ for shame, 
l^uTniult thus found, both Man and Boy did back the ass and ridj; *' 
Then that the ass was over-charged each man that met them cried. 

Kow both iiligljt and go on foot, and lead the empty beast; 

But thou the people laugh, and say tliat one might ride at least. 

The Old Man, seeing by no ways he could tlie ])eoplc i)lease, 

Kot blameless then, did drive the ass and drown him in the seas. 

Thus, whilst we be, it will not l)e that any picasetli all ; 

Else had IxKm wanting, worthily, the noble Cnnsar’s fall. 

The cud of IBobard the Third, in the Sixth Book (Chapter 
26 th), is given with much spiiit: — 

Now Richard heard that' Bichniond w*as assisted, and on shore, 

And like nnkonncloa CciIkmus the crooked tyrant swore, 

And all complexions act at once confusedly in him ; 

He studio th, striketh, rrirfats, entix^ats, and looketh mildly grim ; 
Mistmstfully he trustetn, and he dreadingly doth* dare, 

And forty jiassiona in a trice in him consort and square. 

But when, by his coiiventod force, his foes increased more, 

He hastened lAittlc, finding his oorrival aj)t therefore. 

When Richmond orderly in all had battailed his aid, 

Enringed by his coinplices, their cheerful leader said : — 

Now is the time and place, sweet friends, and we the persons be 
That must give England breatli, or else imbrcathe for her must we. 

No tymnny is fiiblei and no tyrant was indeed. 

Worse than our foe, wdiose works will act my words if well he speed. 

For ills “ to ills suix^rlative are easily enticed. 

But entertain amendment as the Gergesites did Christ. 

1 In the printwl copy ** a.” The edition before us, that of 1612» aboundr 
with typogntphical errata. 

* There can bo no question tliat this is the true word, wliich is misprinted 
•* dkl ” in the edition before us. * Misprinted “ ill.” 

R 
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Be y^iant then ; he biddeth so that would not be outbid 
For courage, yet shall honour hini, though base, that better did, 

I am right heir Lancastrian, he in York’s destroyed right 
Usufpeml but, though eithei^s ours,^ for neither claim I fight, 

But tor our oountry*s long-lacked weal, for England’s peace, 1 war \ 
Wherein He speed us, unto whom 1 all events refar. 

Meanwhile had furious Richard set his armies in array. 

And then, with looks even like himself, this or the like did say 
Why, lads ? shall yonder Welshman, with his stragglers, pvermatch ? 
Disdain ye not such rivals, and defer ye their dispatch ? 

Shall Tudor from Plantagcnet the crown by craking snatch ? 

Know Richard’s very thoughts (he touched the diadem he wore) 

Be metal of this metal : then believe 1 love it more 
Than that for other law than life to supersede my claim ; « 

And lesser must not be his plea that counterpleads the same. 

The weapons overtook his words, and blows they bravely change, 

When like a lion, thirsting blood, did moody Richard range, 

And jliadr 3 lai^e slaughters where he went, till Richmond he espied, 

Whom singling, after doubtful swords, the valorous tyrant died. 

There are occasionally touches of true pathos in Warner, and 
one gi*eat merit which he has is, that his love of brevity gene- 
rally prevents him fiom spoiling any stroke of this kind by mul- 
tiplyi.*j(; words and images with the view of heightening tin- 
effect, as many of his contemporaries are prone to, do. II is 
picture of Fair Bosamond in the hands of Queen Eleanor is very 
touching : — 

Fair Rosamund, surprised thus ere thus she did expect, 

Fell on her bumble knets, and did her fearful hands erect : 

She blushed out beauty, whilst the tears did wash her pleasing face, 

And begged pardon, meriting no less of common grace. , 

So far, forsooth, as in me lay, I did, quoth she, withstand ; 

But what may not so great a king by means or force command ? 

And dar'st thouf minion, quoth the Queen, thus article to me ? 

. . * . . . . . 

With that she dashed her on the lips, so dyed double red : 

]%ud was 'the heart that gave the blow ; soft were those lips that hied* 
Then forced she her to swallow down, prepared for that intent, 

A poisoned potion 


Daniel. 

great work of Samuel Daniel, who was bom at Taunton, 
in ^mersetshire, in 1502, and died in 1619, is his Civil Wars 
between the Two Houses of Lancaster and York, in eight Books, 

- 1 We owe to an ingenious fiiend this happy enendation of the ** through 
eithers ours of the old copies. ^ , 
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the first four published in 1595, the fifth in 1599, the sixth in 
1602, the two last in 1609 ; the preceding Books being, alwa^r^s, 
we believe, republished along with the new edition. He- is also 
the author of various minor poetical productions, of which the 
principal are a collection of fifty-seven Sonnets entitled Delia, 
his Musophilus^containing a General Defence of Learning, some 
short epistles, and S6ve:|;^l tr^edies and court masques. And he 
wrote, besides, in prose, a History of England, from the Conquest 
to the end of the reign of Edward 111., as well as a Defence of 
Khyme. Very opposite judgments have been passed upon Daniel. 
Ben Jonson, in his conversations Avith Drummond, declared him 
to b5 no poet :* Drummond, on the contrarj^ pronounces Him 
“ for sweetness of rhyming second to none.” His style, both in 
njTQscand verse, has a remarkably modern air : if it were we^ed 
of 4 iTow obsolete expressions, it would scarcely seem* more 
antique than that of Waller, which is the most modem of the 
seventeenth eentury. Bishop Kcnnct, who has republished 
Daniers History, after telling us that the autlior had a place at 
Court in the reign of King James J., being groom of the privy 
chambers to the Queen, observes, that he “ seems to hawa^ftken 
all the refinement a court could give him and probably the 
absence of pedantry in his style, and its easy and natural flow, 
are to be traced in gi’cat part to the circumstance of his having 
been a man ef Ihe world. 11 is verse, too, always careful and 
exact, is in many passages more than smootl^; even in his dra- 
matic writings (which, liaAnng nothing dramatic about them 
except the form, have been held in very small estimation) it is 
freqututly musical and sweet, tliongh always artificial. The 
highest quality of his poetry is a tone of quiet, pensive reflection 
in which he is fond of indulging, and which often/ises to dignity 
and eloquence, and has at times even something of depth and 
originality. Daniel’s was the not uncommon fate of an attendant 
upon coui’ts and the gi'eat: he is believed to have experienced* 
some neglect from his royal patrons in his latter days, or at least 
►to have been • made jealous by Ben Jonson being employed to 
furnish part of the poetiy for the court, entertainments, the supply 
of which he used to have all to himself ; upon which he retired 
to a life of quiet and contemplation in the country. It sounds 
strange in the present day to be told that Jbis favourite retjeal 
from the gaiety and bustle of London was a house which he 
rented in Old Street, St. Luke’s, In his gardens here, we are 
informed by the writer of the Life prefixed to his collected poems, 
he would often indulge in entire soytnSo for many months, or at 
most receive the visits of only a few select friends. It is said to 
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n/<\*e Leen here that he composed most of his drfimatic pieces. 
Towards the end of his life he i^ired to a farm which ho had at 
Beckington, near Philip’s Norton, in Somersetshire, and his 
death took place there. “ Ho was married,” says the editor of 
his works, “ but whether to the person he so often celebrates 
under the name of Delia, is uncertain.” Fuller, ip his Woilhies, 
tells us that his wife’s name was Justina.^^ They had no children. 
Daniel is said to have been appointed to the honorary post of 
Poet Laureate after the death of Spenser. 

In his namtive poetry, Daniel is in general wire-drawn, flat, 
and feeble. He has no passion, and VC17 little descriptive power. 
His Civil Wars has certiiinly as little of martial animation in it 
as any poem in the language. Tliere is abundance, indeed, of 
** the tranquil mind but of “ the plumed troops,” and thojjgt 
of “ the pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war,” BaSier 
seems, in compc»sing this work (wo had nearly written in this 
composing work) to have taken as complete a farewell Jis Othello 
himself. It is mostly a tissue of long-winded disquisition and 
cold and languid declamation, and has altogether more of the 
qualiri*!5 of a good opiate than of a good poem. Wo will there- 
fure'take the few extracts for which we am make room from 
some of his other productions, where his vein of reflection is more 
in place, and also bettor in itself. His Musophilus is perhaps 
upon the whole his finest ])iece. The poem, which «is in the form 
of a dialogue between Philocosmus (a lover of the world) and 
Musopliilus (a lover of the Muse), commences thus: — 

Philixmmvs, 

Fond man, Musophilus, that thus dost spend 
In an ungaiiiful art tby dearest days, 

Tiring thy wits, and toiling to no end 
But to attain that idle smoke of praise ! 

Now, when this busy world cannot attend 
The untimely music of neglected lays, 

Other delights than these, otiier desires, 

TM» wiser profit-seeking age requires. 


Friend Philocosmus, I confess indeed 
I love this sacred art thou set’st so light : 
And, though it never stand ray life iri» stead, 
It is euou^i it gives myself deliglit, 

The whilst my unafflioted mind doth feed 
On no unholy thoughts for benefit. 

Be it that my unsoisqnable song 
Come out of time, that fault is in the time| 
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' And I must not do virtue so much wrong 
As love her aught the worse for others* crime ; 

And yet I find some blessed spirits among 
That cherish me, and like and grace my rhyme. 

A gain that * I do more in soul esteem 
Tl»an all the gain of dust the world doth crave ; 

And,^if I may attain but to redeem 
My name from dissolution and the grave, 

1 •ihall have ddue enough ; and better deem 
To have lived to he than to have died to have* 

Short-breathed mortality would yet extend 
That sjian of life so far forth as it may, 

And fob lier fate ; seek to Ix^iile her end 
Of .s<»rne few lingering days of jifter-stay ; 

That all this Iwttle All might not descend 
Into the dark an universal j>rey ; 

And give our labours yet this ^wor delight 
That, when our days do end, they are not done. 

And, though vve die, we shall not prish quite. 

But live two lives where others have but one. 

Afterwards Musophilus replies veiy finely to an objection of 
Philocosmus to tlio cultivation of poetiy, from the smal^iiramber 
of tliose wjio really cared for it ; — 

And for the few that only lend their ear, 

That few is all the world; which with a few 
JIo ever live, and move, and work, and stir, 

1’his is the heart doth feel, and only lAow ; 

The rest, of all that only Ir'kIIcs bear, 

KoU ii;; and dow’n,*and fill up but the row ; 

And sen'e as others’ members, not their own, 

The instruments of those that do direct, 
avii, what disgrace is tliis, not tu be kllO^\*^l 
To those know not to give themselves resiHJCt? 

And, though they swell, with ixjinp of folly blown, , 

They live ungraced, and die but in neglect. 

And, for my j«art, if only one allow 
The care my lalwuring spirits take in thia> 

He is to me a theatre lai-ge enow, 

And his applause only sufiicient is ; 

All my respect is l:>ent but to his brow ; 

That is mjkall, and all I am is his. • 


• Erroneously printed in|lie edition before us (2 vols. 12mo. 1718' "Again 
that.” 
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And^ if some worthy spirits he pleased toO| 

It slmll more oomfort breed, but not more will. 

But what if none ? It caimot yet undo 
The love 1 bear unto this holy skill : 

This is the thing that I was &)m to do ; 

This is my scene ; this part mu^ I fulfil. 

It Is In another poem, his Epistle to the Lady Margaret 
Countess of Cumberland (mother of Lady Anne*^ Clifford, after- 
wards Countess of Pembroke, Dorset, andT Montgomery, to whom 
Daniel had been tutor), that we have the stanza ending with the 
striking exclamation— 

— Unless above himself he can , 

Erect himself, how poor a thing is man ! 


Drayton. 

Michael Drayton, who is computed to have been bom in 1563, 
and who died in 1631, is one of the most voluminous of our*old 
poets ; being the author, besides many minor compositions, of 
tbreU^drks of groat length : — bis Barons* Wars (on the subject 
of the civil wars of the reign of Edward II.), originally entitled 
Mortimeriados, under which name it was published In 1596; his 
England’s Heroical Epistles, 1598 ; and his Polyolhjon, the first 
eighteen Books of which appeared in 1612, and the whole, con- 
sisting of thirty Books, and extending 1o as many thousand lines, 
in 1622. This last is the work on yhich his fame principaUy 
rests. It is a most elaborate and minute topogzaphical descrip- 
tion of England, written in Alexandrine rhymes ; and is a very 
remarkahlo work for the varied learning it displays, as well as 
for its poetic merits. The genius of Dra;^on is neither very ima- 
ginative nor very pathetic; but he is an agreeable and weighty 
writer, with an aident, if not a highly creative, fancy. IVora 
the height to which he occasionally ascends, as well as from his 
power of keeping longer on the wing, he must be ranked, as he 
always has been, much before both Warner and Daniel. He has 
greaUy more elevation than the former, and more true poetic life 
than the latter. The following is from the commencement of 
the Thirteenth Book, or Song, of the Polyolbion, the subject of 
wHic>. is the County 5f Warwick, of which "Drayton, as he here 
teUs us, was a native 
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Ajt she herself extends (the midst which is decided) 

Betwixt St. Michael’s Mount and Berwick bordering Tweed, 
Brave Warwick, that abroad so long advanced her ifcur. 

By her illustrious Earls renowned every where ; 

Above her neighbouVipg shiifes which always bore her head. 

My native country, then, which so brave" spirits hast bred. 
If there be virtues yet remaining in thy earth, 

Or any gjbod of thine thou bred’st into my birth, 

Accent it as thine«own, whilst now 1 sing of thee. 

Of alf thy later brood the unworthiest though 1 be. 

When Phoebus lifts his head out of the water’s * wave, 

No sooner doth the earth her flowery bosom brave. 

At such time as the year brings on the pleasant spring 
lint Hunt’s up to the mom the feathered sylvans sing ; 

And, in the lower grove as on the rising knowl, 

Upon the highest spray of every mounting pole 
These quiristers are perched, with many a s{)eckled breast ; 
Then from her burnished gate tlie goodly glittering East 
Gilds every mountain-top, which late the humorous night 
Besjiaugled had with |)earl, to jilcase the morning’s sight ; 

On which the mirthful quires, -with their clear open throats. 
Unto the joyful mom so strain their warbling notes 
hills and valleys ring, and even the echoing air 
Be^ms all composed of sounds about them every where. 

I'he throstle with shrill sharps, as purjicsely he song 
To awake the lustless sun, or chiding that so long 
He in coming forth that should the thickets thrill ; 

Tlie woosel near at hand ; that hath a golden hill, 

As nature him had marked of pur{)Ose t’ Ift us see 
That from all other birds his tunes should different be : 

For with «beir vocal sounds they sing to pleasant May ; 
Upon his dulcet pipe tlie merle "doth only play. 

When in the lower brake the nightingale hard by 
In such lamenting strains the joyful hours doi}^ ply 
As tifough the other birds she to her tunes would draw 
And, but that Nature, by her all-constraining law. 

Each bird to her own kind this season doth invite^ 

They else, alone to hear tlmt charmer of the night 
(The more to use their cars) their voices sure would spare. 
That moduleth her notes so. admirably rare 
As man to set in psirts at first bad learned of her. 

To Philomel the next the linnet we prefer ; 

And by that warbling the bird woodlark place we then, 

The r^-sparraw, the nope, the redbreast, and the wren ; 

The yellow-pate, which, though she hurt the blooming tree,* 
Tet scarce hath any bird a finer pipe than she. 


* Or, perhaps, S* watery.” Th^ ccAmion text gives ** winter a,** 
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And, of ibeso dianting fowls, the goldfinch not Itehind^ 

That hath so many sorts descending from her kind. 

The tydy, for her notes as delicate as they ; 

*The laughing hecco ; then, the counterfeiting jay. 

The softer with the shrill, som^hid i^pong the leaveSi 
Some in the taller trees, some in the lower greaves. 

Thus sing away the moni, until the mounting sun 
Through thick exhaled fogs his goldeu head hath ri.n, 

And thrt>ugh the twisted top of our close#covert crcjep 
To kiss the gentle shade, this while that sweetly sleepl'. 

We will add a ishort specimen of Drayton’s lighter style from 
his Nymphidia — the account of the equipage of tlie Queen of 
the Fairies, when she sot out to visit her lover Pigwiggeii. fTho 
reader may compare it with Mercutio’s desciiption in Komeo and 
Juliet : — 

Her chariot ready straight is ma<le ; 

L’ach thing therein is lilting lai<l. 

That she by notliing might i)e stayed, 

For nought must be her letting j 
Four nimble guests the horses were, 

Their harnesses of gossamer, 

Fly Oraiiion, lier charioteer, 
ui)on the coach-lK>x getting. 

Her chariot of a snairs fine shell. 

Which for the colours did excel, 

The fair Queen Mah becoming well. 

So lively was the limning ; 

The seat rite soft wool of the bee. 

The cover (gallantly to see) 

The wing of a pied butterflcc ; 

I trow ’twas simple trimming. 

The wheels composed of cricket’s bones, 
x\nd daintily made for the nonce ; 

For fear of rattling on the stomps 
With thistle down they slicd it ; 

For all her maidens much did fear 

If Oboron had chanced to hear 

That Mab his queen should have been there. 

He would not have abode it 

She mounts her chariot with a trice, 

Nor would she stay for no advice 
, Until her maids, that were so nice, 

To wait oh her were fitted ; 

But ran herself away alone ; 

AVhich when they heard, tlicrc was not one 
But liasted after to bt) gone, 

As she had been fis^dtted. 
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Hop, and Mop, and Drab so clear, 

Pij.) and Trip, and Skip, that were 
To Mab their sovereign so dear, 

Her special maids of honour ; 

Fib, and Tib, and Fink, and l*in, 
Tic^ and Quid?, and Jill, and Jin, 
Tit, and Nit, and Wap, and Win, 
<['hc train that wait uiK)n her. 

, Upon a grasshopper they got, 

AM, what with amble and with trot, 
For hedge nor ditch tlic)* spared not, 
But after her they hie them : 

A cobweb over them they thiw, 

To shield the wind if it should blow ; 
Themselves they wisely ci>uid bestow 
Lest any should espy them. 


JosKMi Hall. 

Joseph Hall was bom in 1574, and was successively bishop 
of Exeter and Norwich, from the latter of which sees having 
been expelled by the liong Parliament, he died, after pi-otracted 
sufferings from imprisonment and poverty, in 106t>. SaAr^egah 
Lis careei^ of authorship by the publication of Three Books of 
Satires, in 1597, while ho was a student at Cambridge, and only 
in his twoflty-third year. A continuation followed the next 
year under the title of Virgidemianim the Three last Books ; 
and the whole were afterwards republished together, as Virgi- 
deiniarum Six Books; that is, six books of bundles of rods. 
“ These satires,” says Warton, who has given an elabomte 
anal 3 ’sis of them, “ are marked with a classical precision to which 
English poetry had yet early attained. They are replete with 
animation •of stylo and sentiment. . . , ThS characters are 
delineated in strong and lively colouring, and their discrimina- 
tions aro touched with the inasteii}'^ traces of genuinS humour. 
The versification is equally energetic and elegant, and the f>\bric 
of the coqplots approaches to the modern standard.”* Hallos 
Satires have been repeatedly reprinted in modem times. 


Sylvester, 

One of, the most popular poets of this date was Joshua Syl- 
vester, the ti-anslator of The Divine AVeeks and AVorks, and 

* &bt. of Eng. Po|t. iv. 338. 
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other pTodnotions, of the French poet Du Bartas. Sylvester has 
thfe honour of being supposed to have been one of the early 
favourites of Milton. In one of his publications he styles him- 
self a‘Merchant-Adventurer, and he seems to have belong<id^ to 
the Puritan party, which may have had some share in influencing 
Milton’s regard. His translation of Du Bartas was first published 
in 1605 ; and the seventh edition (beyond which, we believe, its 
popularity did not carry it) appeared in 1 641. Nothing can bo 
more uninspired than the general run of Joshua’s vtoe, or more 
fimtastic and absurd than the greater number of its more ambi- 
tious passages ; for he had no taste or judgment, and, provided 
the stream of sound and the jingle of the rhyme were kept^up, 
all was right in his notion. His poetry consists cfiiefly of tmnsla- 
tions from the French ; but he is also the author of some original 
pieces, the title of one of which, a courtly ofiering from^pthe 
' poetical Puritan to the prejudices of King James, may be quoted 
as a lively specimen of his style and genius : — “ Tobacco battered, 
and the pipes shattered, about their ears that idly idolize so base 
and barbarous a weed, or at leastwise overlove so loathsome a 
vanity, by a volley of holy shot thundered from Mount Helicon.”* 
But, with all his general flatness and frequent absurdity, Syl- 
vest^rtbfas an uncommon flow of harmonious words at times, and 
occasionally even some fine lines and felicitous expressions. His 
contemporaries called him the “ Silver-tongued Sylvester,” for 
what ' they considered the sweetness of his versification — and 
some of his best passages justify the title. Indeed, even when 
the substance of whrft he writes approaches nearest to nonsense, 
the sound is often veiy graceful, soothing the ear with something 
like the swing and ring of Dryden’s heroics. • The commence- 
ment of the following passage from his translation of Du Bartas 
may remind the reader of Milton’s ” Hail, holy light ! offspring 
of heaven first-bdm — • 

All hail, pure lamp, hrijfiit, sacred, and excelling ; 

* Sorrow and care, darkness and dread reyxslling ; 

Thou world’s great ta]Ter, wicked men’s just terror. 

Mother of truth, true beauty’s only mirror, 

God’s eldest daughter ; 0 J how thou art full 
Of grace and goodness 1 0 1 how beautiful 1 
• «•••• 

But yet, because all pleasures wax unpleasant 
If without paifiie we still possess them present, 

And none can right discern the sweets of peace 
That have not felt war’s irksome bitterness, 

* I^nd 1615. . 
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And swans seem whiter if swart crows be by 
(For contraries each other best descry), 

The Alps architect alternately decreed 

That Night the Day, the Day should Night succeed. 

The Night, to temper Day’s exceeding drought, 
Moistens our air,%nd makes our earth to sprout : 
The Night is slic that all our travails eases, 

Bunfss our cares, and all our griefs appeases : 

The Night is^she that, witli her sable wing 
hi gloomy darkness hushing every thing, 

Through all the world duml> silence doth distil. 

And wearied hones with quiet sleep doth fill. 

Sweet Night ! without thee, without thee, alas ! 
Our life were loaGisome, even a hell, to pass ; 

For outward pains and inward {lassions still, 

With thousand deaths, would soul and body thrill. 
0 Night, thou pullest the proud masnue away 
Wherewith vain actors, in this world^s great play, 
By day disguise them. For no difference 
Night makes between the peasant and the prince, 
The poor and rich, the prisoner and the judge, 

The foul and fair, the master and the drudge. 

The fool and wise, Barbarian and tlio Greek ; 

For Night’s black mantle covers all alike. 


Chapman’s Homer. 

George Chapman was bom at Ilitchifig Hill, in the county 
of Hertford, in 1557, and lived till l();i4. Besides his plays, 
which will bo afterwards noticed, he is the author of several 
original poetical pieces ; but he is best and most favourably 
known by bis versions of the Iliad and the Odyssey. ** He 
would have made a great epic poet,” Gharldh Lamb has said, 
in his Specimens of the Engli^ Dramatic Poets, turning to 
these works after having oharaotorized his dramas, *'if, indeed, 
he has not abundantly shown himseK to be on^ : for his Homer 
is not so properly a translation as the stories of Achilles 
and Ulysses re-writton. The earnestness and passion which 
he has put into eveiy part of those poems would be incredible 
to a reader of mere modem translations. His almost Greek zeal 
for the honour of his heroes is only paralleled by that fierce 
spirit of Hebrew bigotry with which Milton, as if personating 
one of ike zealots of the old law, clothed himself when he sat 
down to paint the acts of Samson a^inst the nncircvmoised, 
'I'he great obstacle to^ Chapman's IjransIationB being read is their ^ 
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tmcoxiqtieTabld qtiaintness. He pours gut in the same breath the 
inoA just and natural, and the most violent and forced expres- 
sions. He seems to grasp whatever words come first to hand 
during^the impetus of inspiration, as if all other must be inade- 
quate to the divine meaning. But passion (the all in all in 
poetry) is everywhere present, raising the low, dignifying the 
mean, and putting sense into the absurd. He mak^s his readers 
glow, weep, tremble, take any afiection which he pleases, be 
moved by words or in spite of them, be disgusted and overcome 
tliat disgust.” Chapman’s Homer is, in some respects, not un- 
worthy of this enthusiastic tribute. Few writers have been 
more copiously inspired with the genuine frenzy of poetiy. 
With more judgment and more care he might have given to iiis 
native language, in his veiision of the Iliad, one of the veiy 
greatest of the poetical works it possesses. In spite, how^j-, 
6l a hui7:y and impetuosity which betray him into many mra- 
translations, and, on the whole, have the effect perhaps of 
giving a somewhat too tumultuous and stoimy representation of 
the Homeric poetiy, the English into which Chapman transfuses ' 
the meaning of the might}” ancient is often singularly and deli- 
cately beautiful. He is the author of nearly all the happiest of 
the. Owmpbfiiid epithets which Pope has adopted, and of many 
others equally musical and expressive. “ Far-shooting Phoebus,” 
— “the ever-living gods,” — “ the many-headod hill,” — “ the ivoiy- 
wristed queen,” — are a few of the felicitous combinations with 
Avhich he has enriched his native tongue. Carelessly executed, 
indeed, as the work fiff the most part is, there is scarcely a page 
of it that is not irradiated by gleams of the truest poetic genius. 
Often in the midst of a long paragraph of the most chaotic versi- 
fication, the fatigued and distressed oar is surprised by a few 
lines, — or it may be sometimes only a single line, — “ musical as 
is Apollo’s lute,”~and sweet and graceful enough to compensate 
for ten times as much ruggednoss. 


Harington j Fairfax ; Fanshawe. 

Of the translators of foreign poetry which belong to this 
f^rlod, three are veiy eminent. Sir John Harington^ transJa- 
tion«of the Orlando Furioso first appeared in 1591, when the 
author siras in his thirtielh year. It does not convey all the glow 
and poetry of Ariosto ; but it is, nevertheless, a peiformance of 
^eat ingenuity and talent. 'Ihe translation of Tasso’s great epic 
by Edward Fairfex was first pj^bUshed, undhr the title of Godfi ey 
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of Bulloigne, or the Eecoverie of Jenisalem, in 1600. This Jis a 
work of true genius, full of passages of great beauty; and, 
althongh by no means a peifoctiy exact or servile version, of the 
Italian original, is throughout executed with as much care as 
taste and spirit.* Sir RiMiard Panshawe is the author of versions 
of Cainoens’s Lusiad, of Quarini’s Pastor Fido, of the Fourth 
Book of the iKneid, of the Odes of Horace, ftnd of the Querer 
por Solo Querer (To love for love’s sake) of the Spanish dra* 
matist Mendoza. Some passages from the last-mentioned work, 
which was published in 1 r)4ii, may be found in Lamb’s Speci- 
mens, t the ease and flowing gaiety of Which never have been 
ex-eelled even in original wnting. The Pastor Fido is also 
rendered with much spirit and elegance. Panshawe is, besides, 
the author of a Latin translation of Fletcher’s Faithful Shep- 
ess, and of some original poetiy. His genius, however, was 
^rightly and elegant rather than lofty, and perhaps ho does not" 
succeed so well in translating poetry of a more serious style, 


DiiUMMom 

One of the most graceful poetical writers of STe r8^gn of 
James I. is William I)rummoiid, of Hawthomden, near Edin- 
burgh ; and ho is further deserving of notice as the first of his 
countrymen, at least, of any eminence, who aspired to write in 
English, lie has left us a quantity of prose as well as verse ; 
the former very much resembling the style of Sir Philip Sidney 
in Ills Arcadia, — the latter, in manner and spirit, foinied more 
upon the model of Stirrey. or rather upon that of Petiarch and 
the other Italian poets whom Surrey and inany^ of his English 
successora imitated. !No early English imitator of the Italian 
poetry, hSwever, has excelled Drummond, either in the sustained 
melody of his verse, or its rich vein of thoughtful tenderness. 


Davies. 

A remarkable poem of this age, first published in 1509, is 
the Nosoe Toipsum of Sir John Davies, who was successively 
solicitor- and attorney-general in the /eign of James, and had 
been appointed to the place of Chief Justice of the King^ Bench, 
when he died, before he could enter upon its duties^ in 1626. 

• Betgiut«)d in the Tenth and Fourtconlh Volnmea of Knioiet's 'Ws&klt 
VolumbT ^ y f Vol. ii, pp. 212—253. 
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Davies k also the author of a poem on dancing entitled Orchestra; 
and^of some minor pieces, all distinguished by vivacity as well 
p|e^sion of style ; but he is only now remembered for his 
philosuphical poem, the earliest of the kind in the language. It 
is written in rhyme, in the common hcrhic ten-syllable verse, but 
disposed in quatrains. No other writer has managed this difficult 
stanza so successfully as Davies: it has the disadvantage of 
requirii^ the sense to be in general closed at certain regularly 
and <Juickly recurring turns, which yet are very ill adapted for 
an effective pause ; and even all the skill of Dryden has been 
unable to free it from a* certain air of monotony and languor, — 
circumstance of wliich that poet may be supposed‘ to have bO^n 
himself sensible, since ho wholly abandoned it after one or two 
early attempts. Davies, ho^wever, has conquered its difficulties ; 
and, as has been observed, “perhaps no language can produce.^ 
foem,'^ extending to so great a length, of more condensation of 
thought, or in which fewer languid verses will bo found.*’* In 
fact, it is by this condensation and sententious brevity, so 
carefully filed and elaborated, however, as to involve no sacri- 
fice of perspicuity or fullness of expression, that he has attained 
his end. |jvery quatrain is a pointed expression of a separate 
thought, Tike one of Kochefoucault’s Maxims ; each thougl^jt being, 
by great skill and painstaking in the packing, made exactly to 
fit and to fill the same case. It may be doubted, Jiiowever, 
whether Davies would not have produced a still better poem if 
he. had chosen a measure which would have allowed him gi-eater 
freedom and real variety ; unless, indeed, his poetical talent was 
of a sort that required the suggestive aid and guidance of such 
artificial restraints as he had to cope with in this, and what 
would have been a bondage to a more fiery and teeming imagi- 
nation was rather a, support to his. 


' Donne. 

The title of the Metaphysical School of poetry, which in one 
sense of the words might have been given to Davies and his 
imitators, has been conferred by Diyden upon another race of 
writers, whose founder was a oontemporaiy of Davies, the 
famous Dr. John Donne, ,Pean of St. Fam’s. Donne, who died 
at the age of fifty-eight, in 1631, is said to have written most of 
his poetry before the end of the sixteenth century, but nhfie of it 
was published till late in the reign of James. It consists of 

c * Hallam, Lit. of^urope, ii. 227. 
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lyrical pieces (entitled Songs and Sonnets), epithalamions or 
marriage songs, funeral and other elegies, satires, epistles, and 
divine poems. On a supei ficial inspection, Donne's verses* look 
like so many riddles. They seem to he written upon the 
principle of making the meaning as dif&cult to be found o\it as 
])ossible — of using all the resources of language, not to express 
thought, but tO||Conceal it. Kothing is said in a direct, natural 
manner ; conceit follows conceit without intermission ; the most 
lemote analdgies, the most far-fetched images, the most un> 
expected turns, one after another, suri)rise and often puzzle the 
understanding ; while things of the most* opposite kinds — the 
hars^ and the hamonious, the graceful and the grotesque, the 
grave and the gay, the pious and the profane — meet and mingle 
in the atrangc'st of dances. IJut, running through all this bewil- 
derment, a deeper insight detects not only a vein of the most 
exu-befant wit, but often the sunniest and most deTicatO fajJoy,' 
and the truest teiulerness and depth of feeling. Donne, though 
in the latter part of his life lie became a very serious and devout; 
poet as well as man, began by writing amatory lyrics, the strain 
of which is anything rather than devout ; and in this kind of 
writing he seems to have fonned his poetic style, whicly^for ^pch 
compositions, would, to a mind like his, be the most natural 
and exprestsive of any. The species of lunacy which quickens 
^nd exalts the imagination of a lover, would, in one of so seeth- 
ing a brain As he was, strive to expend itself in all sorts of novel 
and wayward combinations, just as Shakespeare has made it do in* 
his Romeo and Juliet, whose rich intoxication of spirit he has by 
nothing else set so livingly liefore us, as by making them thus 
exhaust all the* eccentricities of language in their struggle to 
give expression to that inexpressible passipn which had taken 
captive the whole heart and being of both. Donne’s later poetry, 
in addition the same abundance and originality of thought, 
often ininning into a wildness and extravagance not so excusable 
here as in his oi-otio veiuos, is &mous for the singular movement 
of the versification, which has been usually described as the 
extreme degiee of the rugged and tuneless, rope has given us a 
translation of his four Satires into modem language, which he 
calls The Satires of Dr. Donne Versified. Their harshness, as 
contrasted with the music of his lyrics, has also been refeired to 
as proving that the .English language, at^^he time when DoxTne 
wrote, had not been brought to a sufficiently advanced state for 
the writing of heroic verse in perfection.* That this last notion 
is wholly unfounded, pumerous examples sufficiently testify: 
f See article on^Doiiue in Pen^y ^yclopecdio, vol. ix. p. 85. 
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n«‘^t to ppoak of the Want verse of the dramatists^ the rhymed 
hcajoics -of Shakespeare, of Fletcher, of Jonson, of Spenser, and 
of ^otjier writers contemporaiy with and of earlier date than 
Donne, are, for the most part, as perfectly smooth and regular as 
any that have since been written r at all evpts, whatever 
irregularity may be detected in them, if they he tested by P6pe'’B 
narrow gamut, is clearly not to bo imputed to an;/ immaturity in 
the language. These writers evidently prefened and cultivated, 
deliberately and on principle, a wider coinpfiss, and freer and 
more varied flow, of melody than Tope had a taste or an ear for. 
Korean it be questioned, wo think, that tlie peculiar construction 
of Donne 8 verse in his satires and many of his other later pqems 
w^s also adopted by choice and on system. His lines, though 
they will not suit the sce-saw stylg of reading verse, — to which 
he probably intended that they should be invincibly impiucti* 
cable,- are liot without a deep and subtle music of their own, in 
which the cadences respond to the sentiment, wlieu enunciated 
Vvith a true feeling of all that they convey. They are not smooth 
or luscious verses, cerbiirily ; nor is it contended that the en- 
deavour to raise them to as vigorous and impressive a hine as 
possible, by depriving them of all over- sweetness or liquidity, 
has not been carried too far; but wo cannot doubt that whatever 
harshness they have was designedly given to them, and was 
conceived to infuse into them an essential part of tlieir relish. 

Here is one of Donne’s Songs ; — 

Swc'Hcst love, 1 do not go 
For weariness of tJiee, 

Kor iu Ijope the world can show 
A fitter love for me ; 

But, since that I 
Must die at last, ’tis best 
Thus to use myself in jest 
By feigned death to die. 
yesternight the mm went hcnce^ 

And yet is here to-day ; 

He hath no desire nor sense, 

Nor half so short a way ; 

Then fear not me, 

But believe that 1 shall make 
Hastier journeys, since 1 take 
Il^re wings and spurs ihau.ho. 

0 bow feeble is man’s power I 
That, if good fortune fall, 

Cannot add another hour, 

Nor a lost l)pur recall ; 
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But come bad chance, 

And we join to it our strength, 

And we teach it art and length 
Itself o’er us to advance. 

When thou sigh’st thou sigh’st not wind, 
But sigh’st my soul away ; 

When thou weep’st, unkindly kind, ' 
My life’s blood doth decay. 

It ciuniot he 

That thou lov’st me as thou say’s!, 

If in t hine my life thou waste, 

Which art the life of me. 


Let not thy divining heart 
Forcthiiik me any ill ; 



But think that we 
Are but laid aside to sleep ! 

TIk!}* w ho one another keep 
Alive ne’er parted be. 

Somewhat fantastic as this may be thought, it is sorely, 
notwithstanding, full of feeling; and nothing can xiiss>re 
delicate tlx^n the execution. . Kor is it possible that the writer 
of such voi-ses can have wanted an car for melody, however 
Capriciously^ he may have sometimes experimented upon lan- 
guage, in the effort, as we conceive, to bring a deeper, more 
expressive music out of it than it would readily yield. 


Shakespjcarf/s Minor Poems. 

In the long list of tbe minor names of the Elkabethan poetry 
appears tbe bright name of William Shakespeare. Shakespeare 
published his Venus and Adonis in 159d, and his Tartfuin and 
Lucrece in 1694; his Passionate Pilgrim did not appear till 
1699 ; the Sonnets not till 1609. It is probable, ho>vever, that 
the first mentioned of these pieces, which, in his dedication of it 
to the Earl of Soutliampton, he calls the first heir of his invention, 
was written some years before its publication; and, although 
the Tarquin and Lucrece may have been published immediatoiy 
Jitter it was oompose'd, it, too, may be accounted an early, pro- 
duction. But, although this minor poetiy t»f Shakespeare sounds 
throughout* like the utterance of that spirit of highest invention 
and sweetest song befoifi it had found its proper theme, much is 
here also, immature as it may bo^ t^t is still all Shakespearian 
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vivid Conception, the inexhaustible fertility and nchnees 
of i^n^t imd the flowing passion, the gentleness 

mthal that is ever of the poetry as it was of the in^, l^e 
enamoured sense of beauty, the liviijg words, the ear^delighting 
and hearten thralling mtisic; nay, even the dimnatic instinot 
itself, and the idea at least, if not always the realization, of ilmt 
sentiment of all subordinating and cousummatibg art of which 
his dramas are the most wonderful exemplification in literature. 


Shakespeare's Dramatic Wosks/ 

Shakespeare, bom in 1564, is enumemted as one of the 
.j)r( 3 )rietorB of the Blackfiws Theatre in 1589; is sne^vad at 
by Bobei-t Greene in 1 592, in terms which seem to imply 'that 
he had already acquired a considerable reputation as a dramatist 
and a writer in blank vorse, though the satirist insinuates that 
he was enabled to make the show he did chiefly by the plunder 
of his predecessors and in 1598 is spoken of by a critic of Ihe 
day as "indisputably the greatest of English dramatists, both for 
tragedy and comedy, and as having already produced liis Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, Comedy of Errors, Love's Labours Lost, 
Love’s Labours Won (generally supposed tf) be All’s W^ell that- 
Ends Well), t Midsummer flight’s Dream, Merchant of Venice, 
Bichard 11., Kichaiid III., Henry IV., King John, Titus Andi^o- 
nicuSj.and Borneo and Juliet.^ There is no ground, however, 
to feeling assm*ed, and, indeed, it is rather improbable, that we 
have here a complete catalogue of the plays written by Shake- 
i^f>eare up to this date ; nor is the authority of so evidently loose 
a statement, embodying, it is to be supposed, the mere report of 
the town, sufiBoient even to establish absolutely th6 authenticity 
/)f every one of the plays enumerated. It is very possible, for 

* ^ There is an upstart crow, bcautifled with onr feathers, that, with his 
trier’s Jieart' wrapt in a player’s hide, supposes he is as well able to bombast 
ottta blank venae as the best of you ; and, being an absolute Jokamm Fan- 
is» in his own conceit, the only Shake-icene in a cuuntiy. "•—Greene's 
Gzoatsworth of Wit, 1^2. 

t Bu^e Bev. Joseph Hunter, in the Second Part of New lllustiations of 
tie Life, Studies, and lEritings of Shakespeare, 8yo. Load. 1844, and pre- 
yixmdj in a Disquisition on the Tempest, separately published, has contended 
that it must be the Tex^st ; and 1 have more recently stated some reasons 
for st^posing that it may be the Taming of the Shrew (see The English of 
ftbakeapeat%.lS57: Prolegomena, pp. 8, 9). • 

Patladls TamJa ; Wit’s Treauiiy. Being the Second Part of Wit’s Oom- 
touwealth, By Francis Meres , ^1(^8, p. 282. * 
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example, that Mares may he mistaken in assigning Titws Andro- 
niciis to Shakespeare; and, on the other hand, he*may be ^ 
author of Perioles, imd may have already written that play and 
some others, although Meres does not mention them. The ohly 
other direct or positive information we possess on this subject is, 
that a History called Titus Andronicus, presumed to be the play 
afterwards pujplitdied as Shakespeare’s, was entered for publica- 
tion at Stationers* Hall in 1 591 ; that the Second Part of Henry 
VI. (if it iS by Shakespeare), in its original form of The First 
Part of the Contention betwixt the Two Famous Houses of York 
and I^ncaster, was published in 1594; the Third Part of Heniy 
(if by Shdkespeare), in its original form of The True Tragedy 
of Kichard Duke of York, in 1595 ; his Itichard II., Richard III,, 
and Romeo and Juliet, in 1597; Love's Labours Lost and the 
Firsj^ Part of Henry IV. in 1 698 (the latter, however, having^ 
bebn entered at Stationers’ Hall the. preceding year) ; a 
corrected and augmented ” edition of Romeo and Juliet^ 1599 ; 
Titus Andronicus (supposing it to be Shakespeare’s), the Second 
Part of Heniy IV., llenry V., in its original form*, the Mid- 
summer Tvight's Dream, Much Ado about Nothing, and the 
Merchant of Venice, in HiOO (the last having been entered at 
Stationers’ Hall in 1598) ; the Merry Wives of Windsor, i* its 
original fcrm, in 1 602 (but^ntered at Stationers* Hall the year 
before^); Hamlet in 160;i (entered likewise the year before) ; a 
second edfeion of Hamlet, ** enlarged to almost as much again as 
it was, according to the true and perfect copy,” in 1 004 ; Lear 
in 1608, and Troilus and Cressida, and I^ricles, in 1609 (each 
being entered the preceding yeai-) ; Othello not till 1622, six 
years after the author’s deaih ; and all the other plays, namely, 
the Two Gentlemen of Venma, the Winter’s Tale, the Comedy 
of Eirors, King John, All’s Well that Ends Wdl, As You Like 
It, King lienry VIll., Measure for Measure, Cymbeline, Macbeth, 
the Taming of the Shrew, Julius Caesar, Antony and Cleopatra, 
Coriolanus, l*imon of Athens, the Tempest, Twelfth •Night, 

First Part of Henry VI. (if Shakespeare had anything to do with 
thatjlayf), and also the perfect editions of Henry Y., theMeny 
Wives of Windsor, and the Second and Third Pai*ts of Henry VI,, 

* Tliia first sketch of the Merry Wives of Windsor has been reprinted for 
the Shake^eare Society, uzidor the core of Mr. Halliwell, 3842. 

t See upon this question Mr. Knight’s Essay upon the Three Parts of King , 
Henry and King Richard HI„ in the Seventh Volijme of his TJbtaty 
E<litioii o^^hak^ere, pp. 1—119. And see also Mr. Halliwell's €ntroduc' 
lion to the reprint of The First Sketches of the Second and Third Parts 
King Heniy the Sixth (the First Part of the Contention and the True Tm- 
gtxly '. oditeu by him fpr the Shakespeare Ssph'ty, 184Jh 
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not, BO far ia known, till they appear, along with thoae 
formerly printed, in the first folio, in 1 023. 

QjacJi then is the sum of tho treasure that* Shakespeare has left 
ns; but the revolution which hia genius wrought upon our 
national drama is placed in the clearest light by comparing Ins 
earliest plays w'ith the best 'which the language possessed before 
his time. He has made all his predecessors ubiSblete. While 
his Merchant of Venice, and his Midsummer Night’s Hream, and 
his Borneo and Juliet, and his King John, and his liichard 11., 
and his Henry IV., and his Kichard IIL, all certainly produced, 
as we have seen, befom the year 1698, are still the n^st univer- 
sally familiar compositions in our literature, no ettber dramatic 
work that had then been written is now popularly read, oi 
familiar to anybody except to a few professed investigators of the 
'^^.ntlqnities of our poetry. Where are now tho best prodncciops 
even of <such writers as Greene, and Peele, and Marlow, and 
Decker, and Marston, and Webster, and Tliomas Hey wood, and 
Middleton? They are to be found among our Select Collections 
of Old Plays, — publications intended rathei* for the mere presei^'- 
ation of the pieces contained in them, than for their diffusion 
amo^ a n^siltitude of readers. Or, if the entire works of a fe>v 
of these elder dramatists have recently been colleptcd and 
republished, this has still been done only to meet the demand of 
a Oomparatively verj' small number of curious students, anxious 
to possess and examine for themselves whatever relics are still 
recoverable of the old jvorld of our literature, Poj)ularly known 
and read the works of tlu‘se writers* nev6r again will be: there 
is no more prospect or probability of this tlian there is that the 
plays of iihakespeare will ever lose their popularity among his 
countrymen. In that sense, everlasting oblivion is their portion, 
as everlasting liffe is his. In one foini only have they ^y chance 
of again attracting some measure of the general attention— namely, 
in the form^of such partial and very limited exhibition us Lamb 
hajf given us an example of in his Specimens. And herein we 
see &e first great difference between the plays of Shakespeare 
and those of predec^ors, and one of the most immediately 
conspicuous of the improvements which he introduced into 
dramatic writing. He did not create our regular drama, but h(i 
regenerated and wholly transformed it, us if by hre»ithing into it 
a new«» 60 ul. We possess mo dramatic production anterior, to his ’ 
appearance that is at once a work of high genius and of anything ^ 
like equably sustained power throughout. Very billianf 'flights 
of poetry Ihero arc in many of the pieces of oth* earlier dramatists ; 
*but the higher they soar in (fae segne, the lower they generally 
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896U1 to think it expedient to sink in the next. Their great 
efforts are made only by fits and starts ; for the most part it 
must be confessed that the best of them are either merely extra- 
vagant and absurd, or do nothing but tiifle or doze awjw pver 
their task with the expenditure of hai-dly any kind of faculty at 
all. This may have arisen in part from their own want of 
judgment or want of painstaking, in part from the demands of a 
very rude cAidition of the popular taste ; but the effect is to 
invest all ,that they have bequeathed to us with an air of bar- 
bp,rism, and to tempt us to take tlieir finest displays of successful 
daring for more capricious inspirations, resembling the sudden 
impulKcs of fury by which the listless and indolent man eff the 
vrt>ods will sometimes l)e roused for the instant from his habitual 
laziness and passiveness to an exliibiiion of superliuman strength 
and activity, f'rom this savage or savage-looking state our 
was first redeemed by Shakespeare. Even MikoivhabK 
si)oken of his “ wood-notes wild and Thomson, mo^e uncere- 
moniously, has baptized him “ wild Shakespeare,'** — as if a sort 
of half insane irregularity of genius were the quality that chiefly 
distinguished him from other gniat writers. If he be a “ wild ” 
.writer,, it is in comparison with some dramatists and poets of 
succeeding times, who, it must be admitted, ar^ sufficiently 
tame ; (ipmpared with 1 he dramatists of his ow'n age andt^f the 
ago immiidiately preceding, — wdth the general throng of the 
writers t^om among whom he emerged, and the coruscations of 
whoso feebler and more desultoiy*- genius he has made pale, — he 
is distinguisliod from them by nothing which is more visible at 
the first, glance than by the superior lejularity and elaboration 
that mark his productions. Marlow, and Greene, and Kyd may 
be (jailed wild, and wa;y'ward, and carele.ss ; but the epithets are 
inapplicable to Shakespeare, whom, in truth, it w’^as that tho 
rudeness of our early drama was first refined, acid a spirit of higii 
art put Into it, which gave it order and symmetry as w^ell as 
elevation. Jt was the union of the must consummate judgment 
with the highest creative power that made Slia2espeare»the 
xniAcle that he was, — if, indeed, we ought not rather to say that 
such an endowment as his of the poetical faculty necessaiily 
implied the clearest and truest discernment as well as the utmost 
productive energy, — even as the most intense heat must illuminate 
as well as warm. 

But, undoubtedly, his dramas are distinguished from those of 
Kis predecessors by much more than merely this superiority in 

* “ Is not wild Bliakes^are thine and Nature’s boast r*— Thomson’s Snmmes. 
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the gtmeral principles upon which they are constrtieted. Such 
rare passages of exquisite poetry, and scenes of sublimity or true 
{MB^on, as sometimes brighten the dreary waste of their produc- 
tioinSi are equalled or excelled in almost every page of his ; — 
** the highest heaven of inTention,” to which they ascend only 
in far distant flights, and where their strength of pinion never 
sustains them long, is the familiar home of his genius. Other 
qualities, again, which charm us in his plays are nArly unknown 
in theirs. He first informed our drama wnth true wit and 
' humour. Of boisterous, uproarious, blackguard merriment and 
buffoonery there is no want in oiir earlier dramatibts, nor of 
mere gibing and jeering and vulgar personal satire ; but of tnie 
airy wit there is little or none. In the comedies of Shakespedfe 
the wit plays and dazzles like dancing light. 'Ihis seems to have 
been tbe excellence, indeed, for w'hich he was most admired by 
-hig«««oirtemporaric8 ; for quickness and felicity of repartee *fliay 
placed him above all other play-writers. But his humour was 
still more his own than his wit. In that rich but delicate and 
subtile Rpiiit of drollery, moistening and softening whatever it 
touches like a gentle oil, and penetrating through all enfoldings 
and rigorous encnistments into the keiuel of the ludicrous that 
is in everyAing, which mainly created Malvolio, and Shallow, 
and Slender, and Dogberry, and Verges, and Bottom, and* Lance- 
lot, and Lannce, and Costard, and Touchstone, and a score of 
other clowns, fools, and simpletons, and which, gloriously over- 
flowing in Falstaff, makes his wit exhilarate like wine, Shake- 
speare has had almost 9,8 few successors as he had predecessors. 

And in these and all his other delineations he has, like ovoiy 
other great poet, or artist, not merely observed and described, 
but, as we have said, created, or invented. It is often laid down 
that the d.Tama should be a faithful picture or repi'osentation of 
real life ; or, if this doctrine be given up in regard to l^e tragic 
or more impassioned drama, because even kings and queens in 
the actual wprld never do declaim in the pomp of blank verse, as 
they do on the stage, still it is insisted tliat in comedv no 
ctharacter is admissible that is not a transcript,— a little^m- 
bellished perhaps, — hut still substantially a transcript from some 
genuine flesh and blood original. But Shakespeare has shown 
that it Jbeloi^ to such an imagination as his to create in comedy, 
as well as in tragedy or in poetry of any other kind. Most of 
the characters that have just been mentioned are as truly the 
mere crearions of the poet’s bmin as are Ariel, or Caliban, or the 
Witches in Macbeth. If any modem critic will have it that 
Sahkespearo must have actually seen MalvolJb, and Launce, and 
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Touchstone, before he could or at least would have drawn them, 
we would ask the said critic if he himself has ever seen such 
clmi'actei's in real life ; and, if he acknowledge, as he needs must, 
that he never has, we would then put it to him to tell us why 
the contemporaries of the great dramatist might not have enjciyed 
them in his plays without ever having seen them elsewhere, just 
as we do, — or, in other words, why such delineations might not 
have perfectly fulfilled their dramatic purpose then as weU as 
now, whei^ they ceittiinly do not represent anything that is to be 
seen upon earth, any more than do Don Quixot%anfl Sancho Panza. 
I’here might have been professional clowns aind fools in the sge 
of Shakespeare such as ai*e no longer extant ; but at no time did 
tlmre ever acjiually exist such fools and clowns as his. These 
and other similar personages of the Shakespearian drama are as 
much mere poetieai phantasmata as are the creations of the 
Ignored humour of Cervantes. Are they the less amusing or in- 
teresting, however, on tliat account do we the less sjmpaSnze 
with them?— nay, do we feel that they are the less naturally 
drawn ? that they have for us less of a truth and life than the 
most faithful copies from tlie men and women of the real 
world ? 

But in tlie region of reality, too, there is no other drama so 
rich aa^Jhat of Shakespeare. He has exhausted the bid wcvld of 
our actual experience as Veil as imagined for us new worlds 
ofohis own.* What other anatomist of the human heart has 
searched its hidden core, and laid bare all the strength and 
weakness of our mysterious nature, as he has done in tlio gush- 
ing tenderness of Juliet, ai^d the “ finefrftizy ” of the discrowned 
Lear, and the sublime melancholy of Hamlet, and the wrath of 
the perple^jed and tempest-tom Othello, and the eloquent mis- 
anthropy of Timon, and the fixed hate of Shy lock? What other 
poetry has given shape to anything half so, terrific as Lady 
Macbetlf, or so winning as Rosalind, or so full of gentlest 
womanhood as Desiiemona ? In what other drama do we behold 
so living a humanity as in his ? Who has given us a sgene 
either so crowded with diversities of character, or so stirred 
with the heat and hurry of actual existence ? The men and the 
manners of all countries and of all ages are there : the lovers' 
and warriors, the priests and prophetesses, of the old heroic and 
kingly times of Greece, the Athenians of the days of Pericles 
and Alcibiades. — ^the proud patricians^and turbulent commonalty 
of the earliest period of republican Rome, — Ctesar, and Bratus, 

“ Each clian^e of many-coloured life he <lr<'W. 

Exhaustad worlds, and then imagined new.”— Johnson. 
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and Cassius, and Antony^ and Cleopatra, and the other splendid 
iigures of that later Eoman scene,— the kings, and queens, and 
princes, and courtiers of barbaric Denmark, and Boman Britain, 
and Britain before the Bomans, — those of Scotland before tiie 
No]Andn Conquest, — those of ]^glaiid and France at the era 
of Magna Charta,— all ranks of the 'people of almost every 
reign of our subsequent history from llie end of the fourteenth 
to the middle of the sixteenth century, — not to sprfak of Venice, 
and Verona, and Mantua, and Padua, and Illyria, and Kavaire, 
and the Forest' of. Arden, and all the other towns and lands 
which he has peopled for us with their most real inhabitants. 

Nor even in his plays is Shakosj)oare merely a dramatist. 
Apart altogether from his dramatic power he is* the great<?8t 
poet that ever lived. His sympathy is the most universal, his 
imagination the most plastic, his diction the most expressive, 
ever j given to any writer. His poetry has in itself the power^nA 
varied excellences of all other poetry. While in grandeur, and 
heauty, and i)assion, and sweetest music, and all the other higlior 
gifts of song, he may be ranked with the greatesst, — with Spenser, 
and (.'haucer, and Milton, and Dante, and IJonier, — he is at khc 
same time more nervous than Drydon, and more sententious than 
Pope, and more sparkling and of more abounding conceit, when 
be chooses,'^ than Donne, or Cowie.y^, or Butler. Jiw whose 
handling was language ever such a flanic of fire as it is in his? 
llis wonderful potency in the use of this instrument woqld akue 
set him above all other writers.* Language lias been called the 
costume of thought : it is such a costume as leaves are to the 
tree or blossoms to the Uower, and grows out of what it adorns. 
Every great and original writer accordingly has distinguished, 
and as it were individualised, himself as much by hi^s diction as 
by even the sentiment which it embodies : and tlio invention of 
such a distinguii^hing style is one of the most unequivocal 
evidences of genius. But Shakespeare has invented* twenty 
styles. He has a style for every’ one of his groat characters, by 
* \Srhatever iiv.iy hi- Ihi* extent of the vtH'almlary of the English language, 
it id certain that the most copious writer has not oinployed more than a frac- 
tion of the entire number of words of which it cdiisusts. It has been stated 
tliat some inquiries st t on foot by the telepnpli companies have led to tlie 
conclusion that the numher of words in ordinarj’ use does not exceed 8000. 
A rough calculation, founded on Mrs. Clarke’s Concordance, gives about 
21,000 as the number to he found in the Plays of Shakespeare, without count- 
ing inflectional forms as distinct jrords. Probably the vocabulary of no other 
of our gteat writers is nearly so extensive. Todd’s Verbal Index would not 
give us moTodlmn about 7000 for Milton ; so that, if we were to add ew)n fifty 
per cent, to compensate for Milton's inferior voluminousness, the Miltonic 
vocabulary would still be not more than half us copioue^a8 the ShakespeoriaA. 

t 
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wllich that character is distinguished from every olher as much 
as Po[)e is distinguished by his style from Dryden, or Milton 
from Spenser. And yet all the while it is ho himself with liis 
own peculiar accent that we hear in every one of them.^ The 
style, or manner of expression, that is to say, —and. if the manner 
of expression, then also the manner of thinking, of which the 
expression is. always the product— is at once both that .which 
belongs to tlm particular character and that which is equally 
imtiiral to Jim poet, the conceiver and creator of the character. 
This double individuality, or combination of two individuali- 
ties, is inherent of noocssify in all dramatic writing ; it is what 
distinguishes the imaginative here from the literal, the artistic 
from the real,»!i scene of a play from a ])olice report. No more 
ill this than in any other kind of literature, properly so called, 
can we dispense with that infusion of the mind from which the 
wqrli^has proceeded, of something lielonging to that mind and^^JT 
no other, which is the very life or constituent principle of all 
art, the one thing that makes the difference betw^een a creation 
and a copy, between the poetical and the mechanical. 


T)flAMA'ri.ST.S CONTEMPORARY WITH ShAKESPEaSe. 

* 

Shakespeare died in 1010. The space of a quarter of a 
ceniiM^, (y* more, over wliich his career as a writer for the stage 
extends, is illinstmtcd also by the names of a crowd of other 
dramatists, many of them of very remarkal^e genius ; but Shake- 
S})eare is distingni.shed from the greater iiumbor of hi.s contem- 
jioraries nearly as much as he is from his immediate predecessors. 
With regard* to the latter, it has been well observed by a critic 
of eminent justness and delicacy of taste, that, wdiile they “pos- 
sessed groat power over the passions, had a deej? insight into the 
dai’kest depths of human nature, and were, moreover, in the 
Jiighest sense of the word, poets, of that higher pow'cr.of creation 
with w^hich Shakespeare was eiulowed, and by wdiich he Wks 
enabled to call up into vivid existence all the various characters 
of men and all the events of human life, Marlow' and his con- 
temporaries had no great share, — so that their best dramas may 
be said to retuesent to us only gleams and shadow'ings of mind, 
confused and hurried actions, fitmi which w© are rather led to 
guess aj. the nature of the persons actiilg before us than iitstan- 
taneously struck w'ith a perfect know'ledge of it; and, ewn amid 
their lii^icst effort s, wiUi them the fictions of the drama are felt 
to be but faint semblaijces of reality. If we seek for a poetical 
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image, a burst of passion, a beautiful sentiment, a trait of nature, 
seek not in vain in the works of our very oldest dramatists. 
But none of the predecessors of Shakespeare must be thought of 
along* with him, when ho appears before us, like ProraeSieus, 
moulding the inures of men, and breathing into them the animar 
tion and all the passions of life.”* “^'he same,” proceeds this 
writer, “may be said of almost all his illustrious cffitemporaries. 
Few of them ever have ccinoeived a consistent Character, and 
given a perfect drawing and colouring of it ; they have rarely, 
indeed, inspired us with such belief in the existence of their 
personages as we often feel towards those of Shakespeare, and 
which makes us actually unhappy unless we can fully under- 
stand everything about them, so like are they to Iwing men. .•*. . 
The plans of their dramas are inegular and confused, their 
characters often wildly distorted, and an air of imperfection and 
teWmpleteness hangs in general over the whole compos itiofl so 
that the* attention is wearied oat, the interest flags, and we 
rather hurry on, than are huiricd, to the horrors of the final 
catastrophe.”! In other words, the generality of the dramatic 
writers who were contemporary with Shakespeare still belong 
to the semi-bai barous school which subsisted before he began to 
writjg. 


Beaumont and Puuuher. 

Of the dramatic wiiters of the present period that hold rank 
the nearest to Shakespsaro, the names of Beaumont and Fletcher 
must be regarded as indicating one jloet rather than two, for it is 
impossible to make anything of the contradictojy accounts that 
have been handed down as to their respective sharCV in the plays 
published in their conjoint names, and the plays themselves 
furnish no evidence that is mom decisive. The only «^certained 
facts relating to this point are the following : — that »)ohn P'letcher 
was about ^n years older than his friend Francis Beaumont, the 
former having been bom in 1576, the Jatter in 1685; that 
Beaumont, however, so far as is known, came first before the 
world as a writer of poetry, his translation of the story of 
Salmacis and Hermaphroditus, from the Fourth Book of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, having been published in 1602, when he was 
only in his seventeenth year; that the Masque of the Inner 
Temj^e and Gray’s Inn* (consisting of only a few pages), pro- 

* Analytical Essays on Uie Early English Dramatists (understwW to bo by 
the late Henry MacKonzie), in Blackwot)d*8 Magazii^, vol. ii. p. 657. 

t Blackvrcwd’s Magazine, voL ih p, 657. 
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dtioed in 1612, was written by Beaumont alone; that the 
pastoral drama of the Faithful Shepherdess is entirely FleteheFs; 

* ..hat the finst published of the pieces which have been jasorilfed 
to the two associated together, the comedy of The Woman-Hajer, 
appeared in 1607 ; that Beaumont died in March, 161^ ; and 
t^t, between that date and the death of Fletcher, in 1625, there 
were brought^ out, as appears from the note -book of Sir Henry 
Herbert, IJepdty Master of the Eevels, at least eleven of the 
plays found, in <he collection <»f their works, besides two others 
that were brought out in 162G, and two more that are lost* 
Deducting the fourteen pieces which thus appear certainly to 
belong to Fletcher exclusively (except that in one of them, The 
Msrid in the Mill, he is said to have been assisted by Eowley), 
there still remain thirty-seven or thirty-eight which it is possible 
they may have written together in the nine or ten years over 
which their pt>etical partnership is supposed to have extendet^ * 
Eighteen of Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays, including the 
Masque by tlie former and the Pastoral by the latter, were pub- 
blished separately before 1040 ; thirty-four more were first pub 
lished together in a folio volume in 1647 ; and the whole w'ero 
reprinted, with the addition of a comedy, supposed to have been 
lost (The Wild Goose ChaRe),f making a eolleoiion of fifty-^ree 
pieces ir'^all, in another foljo, in 1079. Beaumont and Fletcher 
want altogether that white hat of passion by which Shakespeare 
fus«»NalLl;)iiiigs into life and pootiy^ at a touch, often making a 
single brief utterance flash upon us a full though momentary 
vie.\v of a character, which all that follows deepens and fixes* 
and makes the more like to actual seeing with the eyes and 
hearing with the cars, Ilis was a deeper, higher, in every way 

* more exteiidad and capacious nature tlian theirs. They want his 
profound meditative philosophy as much as they do his burning 
poetry. Is either have they avoided nearly to tlie same degree 
that ho has done the degradation of their line gold by the inter- 
mixture of baser metal. They have given us all sorts of writing, 
good, bad, and indilferent, in abundance. Without referring in 
particular to w’hat we" now deem the indecency and licentious- 
ness which pollutes all their plays, but which, strange to say, 
seems not to have been looked upon in that light by anybody in 
theu* own age, simply because it is usually wrapped in very 
transparent entendre^ they might, if judged by nearly one- 

* One* the comedy of The Coronation, is also attributed to Shirley. 

t**X!ds<|iShiy, one of the host of Fletcher’s comedies, for it was not produced 
till some years afhtr Beaumout's death, had been previously recovered and 
printed bv itself in 1652.* 
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half of all they have left us, he held to belong fo almost the 
lowest rank of our dramatists instead of to the highest. There 
is' scarcely one of their dramas that does not bear marks of haste 
and carelessness, or of a blight in some part or other from the 
playhouse tastes or compliances to whicli they were wont too 
easily to give themselves up when the louder applause of the 
day and the town made them thoughtless of th^^j’ truer fame. 
But fortunately, on the other hand, in scarcely any of their 
pieces is the deformity thus occasioned more than .^)artial : the 
circumstances in which they wrote have somewhat dehfisod the 
produce of their fine genius, but their genius itself sufiored 
nothing fiom the iinwt)ithy uses it was often put to. It spring’s 
up again from the dust and mud, as gay a creature of ‘the 
element as ever, soaring and singing at heaven’s gate as if it 
had never touched the ground. Nothing can go beyond the 
and brilliancy of the dialogue of tliese writers in* their 
happier ^scenes ; it is the richest stream of real conversation, 
edged with the fire of poetry. For the drama of Beaumont and 
Fletcher is as essentially poetical and imaginative, though not in 
so high a style, as that of Shakespeare ; and they, too, even if 
they were not great dramatists, would still be great poets. 
Mugh of their verse is among the sweetest in the language ; 
and many of the lyricfil passages, in. particular, with ujkich their 
plays ai'e interspersed, have a diviner soul of song in them tlian ^ 
almost any other compositions of the same class. As,'’»‘''/?A5S?jists 
they are far inferior to Shakespeare, not only, as we have said, 
in striking development and consistent preservation of character, 
— in other 'woids, in tiuth and force of conception, — but also 
both in the originality and the variety of their creations in that 
department ; they have confined themselves to a ojinparatively ' 
small number of broa\lly distinguished figures, which they 
delineate in a dashing, scene-painting fashion, bringing out their 
peculiarities rather by force of situation, and contrast with one 
another, than by the form and aspect with which each individually 
looks forth and emerges from the canvas. But all the resources 
of this inferior style of art they avail themselves of with the 
boldness of conscious power, and with wonderful skill and effect. 
Their invention of plot and incident is fertile in the highest 
degree ; and in the conduct of a stoiy for the mere purposes of 
the stage, — for keeping tlie attention of an audience awake and 
their ‘expectation suspended thi’oughout the whole coursQof the 
action,— rthey excel Shakespeare, who, aiming at high^ tilings, 
and producing his more glowing pictures by fewer strokes, is 
careless about the mere excitement of curiosity, whereas they 
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are tempted to linger as long as possible over e'very scene, both 
for that end, and becanse their proper method of evolving cl7a- 
racter and passion is by such delay and repetition of totioh upon 
touch. By reason principally of this did'erence, the pldys of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, in the great days of the stage, and so 
long as the t^ate of public manners tolerated their licence and 
grossness, much greater favourites than those of Shake- 
speare in our theatres; two of theirs, Dryden tells us, were 
acted in his time for one of Shakespeare’s ; their intrigues, — 
their lively and florid but not subtle dialogue, — their strongly- 
marked but sinnewhat exaggerated representations of character, 
— ^leir exhibitions of passion, apt to run a little into the melo- 
dramatic, — were mure level to thc^gcneial apprehension, and 
were found to be more entertaining, than his higher art ami 
gnni^r pootiy. Beaumont and Fletcher, as might be inferr*^ 
from what has already been said, are, U]H)n the whole, greater in 
comedy than in ti-aged y ; and they seem themselves to have fell 
that tlicir genius led them more to the former, — for, of their 
plays, only ten are tragedies, while their comedies amount to 
twenty-four or twenty- five, the rest being what were then called 
tragi-comodies — in many of w'hich, however, it js true, the 
interest is, in part at least, of a tragic character, althougn the 
stoiT ends happily.* But, on the other hand, all their tragedies 
havi^aitisi some comic ])a8sage8 ; and, in regard to this matter, 
indeed, their plays may bq generally described as consisting, in 
the words of the prologue to one of them,')’^ of 

“ J'assiouate scenes mixed with no vulgar mirth.” 

Undoubtedly, taking them all in all, they have left us the richest 
and most inaguiticent drama we possess dfter that of Shakespeare ; 
the most instinct and alive both with the trii-j dramatic spkit 
and with’ that of general poetic beauty and power; the most 
brilliantly lighted up with wit and humour ; the freshest and 
most vivid, as well as various, picture of human manners and 
passions ; the tioicst mirror, and at the same time the finest em- 
bellishment, of nature. 

* Thft following definition of what was formerly understood by the term 
trit^-oomody, or tragic-comedy, is given by Flctclier in tlie preface to his 
Faithful Siiephcrdess : — A tra^o-comedy is not so called in respect of 
mirth and killing, but in respect it wants deiiQis (which is enough to ina^e it 
no tragedy) : yet brings some near to it (^wliich is enough to make it no 
cOEAC«iy)v* which [viz. tragic-comedy] must be a nspreseiitiition nf familiar 
people, with such kind of trouble as no life can be without ; so tl\at a god is 
as lawful in this as in a tragedy ; and mean people as in a comody/ 

t The Oustmn of the Country. ^ ’ 
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JONSON. 

Bea Jonson was bom in 1674, two years befm^ Fletclw» 
wbonf be surviired twelve years, dying in 1637. He is supposed 
to have begun to write' for the stago so early agr 1693 ; but 
nothing that be produced attracted any attention till his Comedy 
of Every Man in bis Humour was brought oUv at the Rose 
Theatre in 1 596. This play, greatly altered and improved, was 
published in 1698 : and between that date and his death Jonson 
produced above fifty more dramatic pieces in all, of which ten 
are comedies, three what he called comical satires, only two 
tragedies, and all the rest masques,, pageants, or other court .en- 
tertainments. Plis two tingedics of Sejanus and Catiline are 
admitted on all hands to be^nearly woithlcss : and lus fame rests 
^[gpost entirely upon his fii'st comedy, his three snbsefjjUent 
comediet^ of Volpone or The Fox, Epicoeno or The Silent Woman, 
and The Alchemist, his court Masques, and a Pastoral entitled 
The Sad Shepherd, vrhicb was left unfinished at liis death. Ben 
Jonson’s comedies admit of no comparison with those of Shake- 
speare or of BeaumCnt and Pletcher : he belongs to another school. 
His j)lays ^re professed attempts to revive, in English, the old 
^ classic Roman di ama, and aim in their constitution at a vigorous 
adherence to the models aflbrded l\v those of Plautus, and 
Terence, and Seneca. They are admirable for their elal?p.rjito 
art, which is, moreover, informed by a power of sticng concep- 
tion. of a decidedly original chaiacter ; they abound both in wit 
and ' eloquence, w'hich in some pai^jwiges rises to the glow of 
poetry ; the figures of tho scene stand out in high relief, eveiy 
one of them, from the most important to tho most insignificant, 
being finished off at all points with the minutest care; the 
dialogue carries ^on the action, and is animated in many parts 
with the right dramatic reciprocation ; and the plot is in general 
contrived and evolved with the same learned skill, and the same 
attention to details, that are shown in all other particulars » 
But the execution, even where it is most brilliant, is hard and 
angular ; nothing seems to flow naturally and |||^y ; the whole 
has an air of constraint, and effort, and exag^aiion ; and the 
effect that is produced by tho most anesting passages is the most 
undramatic that can be, — namely, a greater sympathy with 
perfoisnance as a work of^art than as anything else. It may he 
added thjtt Jemson's characters, though vigorously delifieated, 
and thoTigh not perhajxs absolutely fdse to nature, 
of them rather of the class of her occasional excrescences m* 
eccentricities than sainples cf any^ general hupianity: they are 
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tbe oddities and pcrveisions of a particular age or state 
manners, and have no nniversal truth or interest. What is 
called the humour of Jonson consists entirely in the exhihitihn 
of tlie more ludicrous kinds of these morbid aberrations; like 
everything about him, it* lias force and racinese enough, but 
will be most S^lishcd by those who are most amused by dancing 
bears and other shows of that class. It seldom or never makes 
the heart laugh, like the humunr of Shakespeare, — ^whioh is, 
indeed, a quality of altogether another essence. • As a poet, 
Jonson is greatest in his masques and other court pageants. 
I'he airy elegance of these compositions is a peifect contrast to 
th®*8tern and •rugged strength of his other works ; the lyrical 
parts of them especially have often a grace and'sportiveness, a 
flow as well as a finL^h, the effect of which is veiy brilliant. 
StiJJ, ^veu in these, we wtuit tlie dewy light and rich coloured 
irradiation of the poetry of Shakespeare and Fletcher: the 
lustre is jmre juid bright, hut at the same time cold and sharp, 
like that of crystal, in Jonson s uniinished pastoral of The Sad 
Shepherd there is some picturesque description and mo)*e very 
harmonious verse, and the host parts of it (much of it is poor 
enough) are perha])s in a higher style than anything flse he ^lUs 
written; *hnt to compare it,<a8 has sometimes been done, either 
as a poem or as a duiina, with The Faithful Sliopherdess of 
Tlet*!'.' to us to evince a deficiency of tioie feeling for the 

highest things, equal to what would be shown by preferring, as 
has also been done by some critics,* the Jiuiuour of Jonson to 
that of Sliakespeare. Fletch^’s pastoral, blasted as it is in some 
jiarts by fire not from heaven, is still a green and leafy wilder* 
ness of poetical Voauty ; Jonsou’s, defonnei^ also by some brutality 
more elaborate than anything of the same sort in Fletcher, is at 
the best bijt a trim garden, and, had it beex^ ever so happily 
finished, woidd have been nothing more. 


Massinger; Ford. 

After Shakespeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Jonson, the 
next great name in our dmma is that of Philip Massinger, whe 
was born in 1584, and is snpposed to Ifave begun to write *for 
the stage soon after 1606, althongh his first published play, his 
tragedy oV The Virgin Martyr, in which he was assist^ by 
Decker, did not appear till 1622. Of thiity-eight dramatic 
pieces which he is said to havc^written* oi^y eighteen have been 
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jjreserved ,* eight others were in the collection of Mr. Warbnrton, 
which Ills servant destroyed. Massinger, like Jonson, had 
rdbeived a learned education, and his classic reading has coloured 
his style and manner ; hut he liad scarcely so much originality 
of genius as Jonson. He is a veiy el(5quent wriler, but has little 
power of high imagination or pa^os, and still le^‘< wit or comic 
power. He could rise, however, to a vivid conception of a charac- 
ter moved bj" some single aim or passion ; aild he has drawn 
some of the darker shades of villany with great fcirce. His 
Sir Giles Overreach, in A Kew Way to Pay Old Debts, and his 
Luke in the City Madani, ai*e perhaps his most successful 
delineations in this style. In the conduct of hitf plots, also,’ he 
generally displays much skill. In short, all that can be reached 
by merc talent and warmth of su.sceptibiiify ho has achieved ; 
jlm,t his province was to appropriate and decorate rather fasku to 
create. 

John Ford, the author of about a dozen plays that have sur- 
vived, and one of whose pieces is known to have been acted so 
early as IdPJ, has one quality, that of a deep pathos, perhaps 
more nearly allied to high genius than any Massinger has 
bfit the range of the latter in tlio delineation of action 
and passion is so nnieh more extensive, that, we 4 <can hardly 
refuse to. regard him as the greater dramatist. Ford’s blanii: 
verso is not so imposing as Aiassinger’s ; but it a 

delicate beauty, sometimes a warbling wildness and richness, 
beyond anything in Massihger’e fuller swell. 


Later Elizabethan Prose Writers, 

By the end of the sixteenth century, our prose, jis exhibited 
in its highest examples, if it had lost something in ease and 
/clearness? had gained considerably in co]>ionBness, in sonorous- 
ness, and in splendour. In its inferior specimens, also, a 
corresponding change is to be traced, but of a modified character. 
In these the ancient simplicity and directness had given place 
only to a long-winded wordiness, and an awkwardness and 
intricacy, sometimes so excessive as to be nearly unintelligible, 
produced by piling clause upon clause, and involution tqxm 
involution, in the enSeavonr to crowd into every sqptence as 
much* meaning or as many particulars as possible.^ , Ihe 
change vras nearly altogether for the worse ; the loss Ih one 
direction was compensated by hardly anything that could be 
called a gain in az^ther. •It •ought also* to be noticed ^at 
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towards the close of the reign of Elizabeth a singularly artificial 
mode of composition became fashionable, more especially' in 
sermons and otht^r theological writings, consisting mainly in 
llie remotest or most recondite analogies of thought and the 
most elaborate verbal ingenuities or conceits. This may be 
designated the\»pposite pole in ])opular preaching to what we 
have in the plainness and simplicity, natural sometimes even 
to biiffooiicryyiof Latimer. 


Tuanslatiox of tue Bible, 

Tlje authorized translation of the Bible, on the whole so 
admirable both for correctness and beauty of style, is apt, on the 
first th^ight, to bo regarded as exhibiting the actual state Oi 
the language in the time of James J., when it was first pub- 
lished. It is to bo remembered, however, that the new transla- 
tion W71S formed, by the special directions of the king, upon the 
basis of that of Parkers, or the Bishops’ Bible, which had been 
made nearly forty years before, and which had it^lf beeij^ 
founded upon that of (’ranmei, made in the reign of Heniy VIJ 1. 
'i’ho consequence is. as Mr. lljfllam has remarked, that, whether 
the st^>h! oi‘ King James’s tiunslation bo the perfection of the 
Eii'glisU-l*'!iiYy*^n^‘ 1-^® language of his reign. “ It 

may, in the eyes of many,” adds Air. llallam, “be a better 
English, but it is not the English of Dadiel, or Baleigh, or 
Bacon, as any one may easily^ perceive. It abounds, in fact, 
especially in the Old Testament, with obsolete phraseology, and 
wtth siugle wiuxts long since abaudvuied, or retained only in 
provincial use.”* This is, ])erhaps, rather strongly put: for 
although iho jirecediiig versiou served as a general guide to 
tiio translahws, iuid 'was not needlessly deviated from, they have 
evi<iently modernized its style, not perhaps quite up to mat of 
their o'wn day, but so far, wo apprehend, as to exclude nearly all 
words and phrases tliat had ihon passed out even of common and 
fiimiliur use. Ju that theological age, indeed, few fonns of 
expression found in the Bible could well have fallen altogether 
into desijcttudo, although some may have come to be less apt and 
significant than they once 'were, or than otbors that might now* 
1)0 substitutojfl for them. But we believe the new tiunslator^ in 
any changosjihey made., were very careful to avoid the employ- 
ment of ahy mere words qf yesterday, the ghuo of whose recent 
coinage would have contrasted offensively with the general 
** Lit. of Eur.*ij. 4b4. 
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antique colour of diction which they desired to retain. If ever 
thei^ version were to be revised, whether to improve the render* 
ing of some passages by the lights of modem criticism, or to 
mend some hardness and intricacy of construction in ot tiers, 
it ought to be retouched in the same spirit of affectionate 
veneration for the genius and essential charefcJteristios of its 
beautiful diction ; and a good rule to be laid down might be, 
that no word should be admitted in the improved renderings 
which was not in use in tlic age when the translation was 
originally made. The language was then abundantly rich enough 
to furnish all the words that could be vranted for the purpose. 


^ THEOiiOGicAL Writers : — ^Bishop Andrews ; Donne ; Fall ; 

nooKER. 

Besides the translation of the Bible, the portion of the English 
literature of the present period that is theological is very gi'eat 
in point of quantity, and a part of it also possesses distinguished 
^rJaims tp notice in a literary point of view. Iteligion was the 
great subject of speculation and controversy in this countrv' 
throughout the entire space of a** century and a half between tlie 
lleformation and the devolution. 

One of the most eminent preachcin, perhaps the iat«ft*ominent, 
of the ago of Elizabeth and James, was Dr. Lancelot Andrews, 
who, after having held the sees of (yhichoster and Ely, died 
bishop of Winchester in 162G. Bishop Andrews was one of the 
translators of the Bible, and is the author, among other works, of 
a folio volume of Sermons published, by direction of Charles ]., 
soon after his death; of another folio volume of Tracts and 
Speeches, which aj}peared in 1029 ; of a third volume of Lectures 
on the^Ten Commandment s, published in 1642; and of a fourth, 
containing Lectures delivered at St. Baul’s and at St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate, published in 1 6o7. Both the learning and ability 
of Andrews ai*e conspicuous in eveiythiiig be has written ; 
but his eloquence, nevertheless, is to a modem taste grotesque 
enough. In his more ambitious passages he is the very prince of 
verbal posture-masters, — if not the first in date, the first in 
extravagance, of the artificial, quibbling, syllable-tormenting 
school of our English pulpit ihetoricians ; and he undoubtedly 
contributed more lo spiuad the disease of that mapnei^of writing 
than any other individual. 

Donne, the poet, was also a voluminous writer in prose; 
having left a folio volum^ of Sermons, besides a treatise against 
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Popery entitled The Pseudo-Martyr, anolhor singular peiforn/- 
ance, entitled IJiathanatos, in confutation of the common notion 
about the neconsary sinfulness of suicide, and some otlier*pio- 
tessional disquisitions. Ilis biographer, Izaak Walton, says 
tlifAt he preached “ as an angel, /rom a cloud, but not in a cloud 
nut most modei^ rcadere will probably be of opinion that he has 
not quite made nis escaj)e from it. Ilis manner is fully as quaint 
in his prose §s in his verse, and his way of thinking as subtle 
and peculiar. 

Another of the most learned theologians and eloquent preachers 
of those times was as well as Dosine an eminent poet, Bishop 
Josepii Hall. Hall's English prose works, wliich ai’e very volu- 
minous, consist of sermons, polemical tracts, paraphrases of Scrip- 
ture, cjisuistical divinity, and some lueccs on practical religion, 
of whick his Contemplations, his Art of Divine Meditation, and Ip*-’ 
Enocfiismus, or Treatise on the Mode of Walking with God, aie 
the most remarkable. 'I-’ho poetic temperament of Hall reveals 
itself in his ])rose as well as in hi,s verse, b^' the fervour of his 
piety, and the forcible and often picturesque character of his 
style. 

Last of all may be mentioned, among the great tUfeolpgicaJ 
writers of this great theological time, one who stands alone, 
Kichard Hooker, the illustrious author of tlie Eight Books of 
tln^Laiyj? pf ^colosiastical Polity; of which the first four were 
published in the fifth in 1597, the th}'ee last not till 10:12, 
many years after tlio author’s deatln Hook^u-’s style is almost 
without a rival for its sustaifled dignity of march; but that 
which makes it most remaikablc is its union of all this learned 
gr&vity and correctness with a tlow of gei^uine, racy English, 
almost as little tinctured with pedantry tis the most familiar 
popular writinjj. The effect idso of its evenness ef movement is 
the very reverse of tameness or languor; the full river of the 
argument dashes over no precipices, but yet rolls along without 
pause, and with great force and buoyancy. 


Bacon. 

Undoubtedly the principal figure in Engjish prose literature » 
as well as iu philosophy, during the first quarter of the seven- 
teenth century, is •Francis Bacon. Bacon, bom in loOl, pub- 
lished the iirsT edition of^his Essays in 1597 ; his Two Books of 
the Advancement of Learning in 1905; his Wisdom of the 
‘ Ancients (in Latin) in 1010 ; a thix-d edition of his Essays, greatly 
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extended, in 1612; his Two Books of the Novum Organum, or 
t^dcond Part of the Jnstauratio Magna, doMgned to consist of Six 
Barfs (also in Latin), in 1620; his Histoiy of iho Beign of 
Henry VIl,, in 1622 ; his Nine Books De Auginentis Scieiitiarum, 
a Latin translation and extension of his AdvancciDcnt of J^earn- 
ing, in 1628. He died in 1626. The originalit^uf Iho Baconian 
or Inductive method of philosophy, the actual soiwico it lias 
rendered to soicnco, and even the end which it he most cor- 
rectly said to haA'e in view, have ail bi‘on subjects of dispute 
almost ever since Bacon’s own day: hut, notwithstanding all 
differences of opinion upon these points, the acknowledgment tliat 
he was intellect ually one of Iho most colossal of the suns of men 
has been nearly unanimous. They who have not seen his great- 
ness under one form have discovered it in another; there is a. 
-tliscordance among men’s ways of looking at him, or tlieirthcories 
j'cspecting him; but the mighty shadow whicli he projects 
athwart the two bygone centuries lies there immovable, and 
still extending as lime extends. The veiy deductions wdiich are 
mailo fj-om his moiits in regard to particular points thus only 
Jicigliter; the impiession of his general eminence,— of that womo- 
lliin*! about him not fully understood or discerned, whicli, suite 
of all curtailment of his claims in regard to one special kina of 
eminence or another, still leavi's the sense of his eminence as 
strong as ever. As for his Novum Organum, or jftwwkWed l/cw 
instrument of philusoi)hy, it may he that it was not leally new 
when he announced it as such, either as a process followed in tluj 
jiiactice of scientific discovery, or as a theory of the right method 
of discovery. Neither may Bacon have been the first, writer, in 
his own or the immediately jircccdingage, who rc(;alled attention 
to the inductive iiietliod, or who piinted out the banenness of 
what was ihefl called pliilosophy in the schools. Nor can it be 
affirmed that it Avas really ho w^ho bionght the reign of that 
]>liilo.sophy to a close : it was falling fast into disrepute before he 
assailed it, and would probably liavo passed aAvay quite as soon 
as it did although his writings had never appeared. Nor possibly 
has he either looked at tliat old philosophy with a very pene- 
trating or comprehensive eye, or even shown a perfect under- 
standing of the inductive method in all its apjdicaAions and 
^principles. As for his attempts in the actual practice of the in- 
ductive method, they were, it must bo owned, either.insignificant 
or utter tailurea ; and tliat, too, w’^hile some of his coiftemporarics, 
who in no respect acknowledged him as their* teacher, were 
tinning it to account in extorting from nature the most brilliant 
revelations. But this was hot Bacon’s* proper province. He 
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Ijcloiigs not to mathematical or natural sciciuje, hut to literatuiie 
and to moral science in its most extensive acceptation, — to 
tlie realm of imagination, of wit, of eloquence, of aestlinjtids, 
of history, of jurisprudence, of political ]diilosopliy, of logic., (jf 
metaphysics and the investigation of. the i)ow'ers and operations 
of the humai^^ mind, lie is either not at all or in no degree 
■vvorth iiientionfng an investigator or expounder of mathematics, 
or of mechanics, or of astionomy, or of chemistry, or of any other 
branch of gedinetri(;al or physical science ; but lie is a most pene- 
tratiug and <;omprelionsivc investigator, and a most magniticent 
expounder, of that higher wu'sdom in comparison with which all 
tlies^q tilings arq hut a more intellectual sort of legei domain. All 
his works, his essays, his pliiloso]diical wTitings, commonly so 
eallc'd, and what he has done in history, arc of one and the same 
chaiac^:r; reilectivo and, so to speak, jioetical, not simply de- 
nionfftralive, or elucidatory of meni matters of fact. \\ hat, then, 
is his glory?— ill what did his greatness consist? In this, we 
should say that an intellect at once one of the most capacious 
and one of the im-st profound ever grant i‘d to a mortal— in its 
powers of vision at the same time one the most penetrating and 
one of the most far-reaching -w'as in him united and ^econoilill 
w'itli an almost equal (iidow'iiyujt of the imaginative faculty ; and 
that he is, t.fleiefore, (»f all pliilosopliical writers, the one in whom 
found together, in the largest proportions, depth of thought 
and spiehcKiur of eloquence, llis intellectual ambition, also,— a 
quality of the imagination, — w'as of the luost^towering character ; 
and no other philosophic writer has t.'Jveii up so grand a theme 
as that on wiiioh lie has laid out his strength in his greatot 
works. But whh the jirogress of scientilic discovery that has 
Uikoii place dining tlie last two hundred yeais, it would be clifti- 
cult to show’ that these woiks have had alnios^any thing to do. 
His Advancement of Leainiug and his >»'oA'um (Irganum hiivi^ 
more in them of the spirit of poetry than of science^ and wo . 
sin mid almost as soon think of fathering modem physical science 
upon Baradise Lost as ujmii them. 


Buriroi^. 

A remarkable prose work of this ago, which ought not to l>o 
pas.scd oveiV without notice, is Burton’s Anatomy of Melandholy. 
Kobert Ihirt^ln, wlio, on his litleqiage, takes the name of Democri- 
tus Junior, died in 164(7, and his book Avas first published in 1621. 
It is an extraordinary accumul^tiow of out-of-the-w^ay learning, 
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ijiterspersed, somewliat in the manner of Montaigne’s Essays, 
with oa*iginal matter, bnt with this among otht^r differences,— 
that in Montaigne the quotations have the air of being introduced, 
as we know that in fact they were, to illustrate the original 
4 matter, which is the web of the discourse, they but the em- 
broidery; whereas in Burton the learning is m,ther the web, 
upon which what be has got to say of his own E -worked in by 
way of forming a sort of decorative figure. Burton is far from 
having the variety or abundance of Montaigne ; buf there is con- 
siderable point and penetration in his style, and he says many 
striking things in a sort of half*splenetic, half-jocular humour, 
which many readers have found wondeifully stjinuhiting.„, Dr. 
Johnson declared that Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy was the 
only book that ever drew him out of bed an hour sooner than be 
would otherwise have got up. 


Hlstouical Writers. 

Among the historical writers of the reign of James may be first 
ifieniioned the all- accompli shed Sir Walter Baleigh. Raleigh is 
jthe author of a few short poems, and of some miscellaneous pieces 
in prose; but his great work is his History of the \\’orld, com- 
j»osed during his imprisonment in the Tower, and 
jn a folio volume in 1614. It is an unfinished work, coming 
down only to the fi^st Macedonian war ; and there is no reason 
to suppose that any more. of it wai; ever written, although it has 
been asserted that a second volume was burnt by the author. 
Raleigh’s History, as^a record <>f facts, has long been superseded ; 
the interest it possesses at the present day is derived almost en- 
tirely from its Ijterary merits, and from a few passages in which 
the author takes occasion to allude to cii cumstanbes that have 
fallen within his owm experience. Much of it is written without 
any ambition of eloquence ; but tho style, even wliero it is most 
careless, is still lively and exciting, from a tone of tho actual 
world which it proseiwes, and a certain fj-anknoss and heartiness 
coming from Raleigh’s profession and his wai-m impetuous cha- 
racter. It is not disfigured by any of the petty pedaqjries to 
some one or other of which most of the writers of books in that 
day gave way more or loss, and it has altogether comparatively 
littlef of the taint of age upon it ; while in some passages the 
composition, without losing anything of its natiir^'^gmce and 
heartiness, is wrought up to great rhetorfeal polish and elevation. 

Another celebrated historical work of this time is Richard 
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JKnolles’s History of tlie Turks, published in 1610. Johnson, 
in one of his Kamblers, has awarded to Knollos the first plaf-e 
among English historians ; and Mr. Hallam concurs in thinking 
that his style and power of narration have not been too Bigfily 
extolled by that critic. “His descriptions,” continues Mr. 
Hallam, “are vivid and animated; circumstantial, but not to 

feebleness ; fts characters are drawn with a strong pencil 

In the style of Knolles there is sometimes, as Johnson has hinted, 
a slight cxc<#ss of desire to make eveiy phrase effective ; but he 
is exempt from the usual blemishes of his age ; and his com- 
mand of the language is so extensive, that we should not err in 
placing him among the firat of our elder writers.”* Much of 
this* praise, hdwover, is to be considered as given to the uni- 
formity or regularity of Knolles s style ; the chief fault of which 
perhaps is, that it is too continuously elaborated and sustained 
for a Tong work. AVe have already mentioned Samuel Daniel’s 
History of England from the Conquest to the reign of Ed- 
ward 111., w^hicli was published in ICIB. It is of little his- 
torical value, but is remarkable for the same simple ease and 
purity of language which distinguish Daniel’s verse. The con- 
tribution to this department of literature of all those that the 
early part of tho seventeenth century ])roduced, ’\ffhich is'^t 
the same iime tlie most vabmble as an original authority and 
tho most masterly in its execution, is undoubtedly Bacon’s 
llistdry of the reign of Henry VII. 

* Lit. of Eur. ill. S72. . 
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MIDDLE AND LATTED PAHT OF THE SE);iENTEENTn 

OENTLTKy. 

Excluding from our view the productions of the 'last fifty or 
sixty years, as not yet ripe for the verdict of history, ^vo may 
affirm that our national literature, xuoporly so calkHl, that is-, 
whatever of our literature by right of its poetic sli^pc or spirit is 
to be held as peculiarly belonging to the language and the 
country, had its noonday in the period comprehending the last 
quarter of the sixteenth and the first of the seventeen ih cftntiiry. 
Hut a splendid afternoon flush succeeded tliis meridian Kiaze, 
which may be said to have lasted for another lialf century, or 
longer, Down almost to tlie Hovolution, or at least to the middle 
of the reign of Charles 11., our higher literature continued to 
glow with more or less of the coloured lighi and the heart of fire 
which it hi/i acquired in the ago of Elizabeth and dames. Scnrie 
of the ^eatest of it indeed- as tboyerse of Milton and llie- prose 
poetry of Jeremy Taylor — was not giveti to the world ‘till towards 
the close of the space we have just indicated. But Miltoij. awd 
'JXylor, and Sir Thomas Browne, and Cudworth, and Henry 
More, and (.’owloy, t}^^^ most eminent of our English writers in 
the interval from the. Bov<;turafitjn to the Bevolntimi (if wc except 
Dryden, the founder of a new school, and Burrow, whose 
writings, full as iIh'V are of thought, have* no'r much of the, 
poetical or untranslafablc) were all of them, il is woilhy of 
observation, hoi’^ before the dose of the reign of .lames 1. Nor 
would the stormy time that follow^ed be without nurture for 
such mind#?. A boyhood or youth passed in the days of Shakes- 
*pcare and Bacon, .nnd a manhood in those of the (Ireat Ifehellion, 
w'as a training which could not fail to rear high powers to their 
highest capabilities. 


SiiritLFi', Axi) 'iHK End of tuk Old Dhama. 

* • 

The chief glorj’ of our Elizabethan literature, however, belongs 
almost exclusively to the time we have already gone. over. Tho 
only other name that remains to he mcivtioned to complete our 
sketch of the great age of the Drama, is that of dames JShirlcy, 
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who was boni about the year 1504, and whose first play, the 
comedy of Tlie Woddiiij^, was published in 1(520. lie is fho 
author of about forty dramatic pieces which have come dow^^ to 
us. “ Shirley,” observes Lamb, “ claims a place among the 
worthies of this period, not so much for any transcendent genius 
in himself, as that he was the L'ist of a great race, all of whom 
spoke nearly\ho same language, and had a set of moral feelings 
and notions in common. A new language and quite a new turn 
of tragic and comic interest came in w'ith the Kestoration.” * Of 
this writer, who survived till 1006, the merits and defects have 
been well stated, in a few comprehensive words, by Mr. 
Hal lam : — Sliirley has no originality, no force in conceiving or 
delfboating cliaracter, little of pathos, and less, perhaps, of wit ; 
his draiuius produce no deep im])re.ssion in reading, and of conrse 
can hnive none in the memory. But his mind was poetical : his 
better characters, especially females, express pure thoughts in 
2 mrc language ; ho is never tumid or affected, and seldom obscure ; 
the ineidonts succeed rapidly ; the personages are numerous, and 
there is a general animation in die scenes, which causes us to 
read him wuth some pleasure.” f 

A preiiKJC by Sliirloy is prefixed loathe first collection of itstrt 
of the plays of r»eauin<uii and MctelKU*, which, as already men- 
tioned, appeared in 1047. ***Aow% reader,” he says, ‘*in this 
^agi(jij,l ago, whore the theatre hath heen so much outactod, con- 
gralTlIate thy own hapjjiness tliat, in this silence of the stage, 
thou hast a lihcHy to read those inimitable plays, — to dwell and 
con verse in these immortal proves, — whifth wxre only showed 
<mr fathers in a coiijuiing-glass, as suddenly rouioved as repre- 
^ent.ed.” At tiiis time all theatrical amusements were inohibited ; 
and the publi« alion of thc.se and of othrt* dramatic productions 
wdiie-h were their proj>crty, or ratlicr the sale of them ti the 
booksellers, #was resorted to liy tlio players as aVay of making a 
little money when thus cut off from the regular gains of their 
profession ; the eageiness of the public to possess the said work* 
in yirint biung of (a>ur.se also sharjiencd by tlie same cause. 

The peniianent suppression of theatrical entertainments -was 
the act nf ihe Long rajliamcnt. An ordiiianee of the Lords and 
Commons passed on the 2nd of September, 1042, — after setting 
forth fliat ‘*])ub]ic sports do not well agr(‘e with ymV.lic cala- 
mities, nor public stige-plays with the •seasons (»f humiliat>)n, 
this b(u’ng an exercise of sad and pious solemnity, and th^ other 
being speiM.ac]es of ])lea.sure, too commonly expressing lascivious 
mirth and levity,”-— ordained, “ that, wliile these sad causes and 
♦ SjM'i'iiaeiie, ii. J19. t Lit. of liur. iii. 345, 
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fiet times of ImmiliatioB do continue, public stag^plays sball 
cedse and be forborne.” It has been plausibly conjectured tlmt 
thig measure originated, “ not merely in a si)ijit of relimous dis- 
like to‘ dramatic performances, but in a politic c'aution, lest play- 
writers and players should avail themselves of tlicir power over 
the minds of the people to instil notions and opinions hostile to 
the authority of a puritanical ])arlianieut.”* I’his ^dinance cer- 
tainly put an end at once to the regular performance of plays ; 
although it is known to have been occasionally infringed. 


Gn.KS Flktcher; Phineas Fletcher,. 

Xor is the poetical pixKliice other than dramatic of the quarter 
of a century that elapsed frem the death of James to tht? establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth, of very considerable amount. **Giles 
and Phineas Fletcher were brothers, cousins of the dramatist, and 
both clerg 3 ’men. Giles, who died in is the author of a 

poem entitled Christ’s Victory and Triiiiupb in Heaven and 
Earth over and after Death, which ^^'a8 pu^)li^lled iti a quarto 
vqjjimo in 1610. It is divided into four parts, and is written in 
stanzas soihcwhat like those of Sj)enscr, only containing eight 
linos each instead of nine : both the'Fletchers, indeed, were pro- 
fessed disciples and imitators of the great author of the Faiiy 
Queen. Phiqeas, who survived till 16o0, published* in 
along with a small collection of J’iscatory Eclogues and other 
Poetical Miscellanies, u long allegorical poem, entitled The Purple 
Island, in twelve Books or Cantos, written in a stanza of seven 
lines. The idea upon which this performance is .founded is one 
of the most singular 1h?t overtook possession of the bi-ain even of^ 
an allegorist; the purple inland is nothing else than llio human 
body, and the poom is, in fact, for the greater part,, a system of 
anatomy, nearly as minute in its details as if it wore a scientific 
treatise, but wrapping up everything in a fantastic guise of 
double meaning, so as to produce a languid siug-song of laborious 
riddles, which are mostly unintelligible without the very know- 
ledge they make a pretence of conveying. After he lias finished 
his anatomical course, the author takes up the subject of psycho 
logy, which he treats in the same luminous and inte^esting 
manner. Such a work as this has lio claim to be considered a 
poem even of the same sort with the Fairy Queen. In Spenser, 
the allegory, whether historical or moral, is little, more than 
formal : the poem, taken in^ its natural aud obvious import, as a 
* Collior, Hist. Dnuu. Poet. ii. 106. 
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tale of “ kniglits’ and ladies’ gentle deeds” — a song of Iheir 
“ fiereo wars and faithful loves” — has meaning and iiitci^Kt 
enough, without the allegory at all, which, indeed, exce|)t in a 
very few passages, is so completely concealed behind the direct 
narrative, that we may well suppose it to have been nearly as 
mtich lost sigdit of and forgotten by the ])oct himself as it is by 
his readers: hero, the allegory is the soul of every stanza and ot 
every line— -that which gives to the whole w(nk whatever 
meaning, aifd consccpieiitly whatever poetry, if possesses— -with 
which, indeed, it is sometimes hard enough to bo understood, but 
without whicli it would be absolute inanity and nonsense. The 
?uij)le Island^ is rather a production of the same species with 
Dr. Darwin's Dotauio CJarden; but, fur-ced and false enough as 
Darwin's style is in many respects, it would be doing an injustioo 
to hit^ poem to compare it with I'hineas Fletcher’s, cither in 
regjTrd to the degree in wliich nature and propriety are violated 
in the jrrineiplo and manner of the composition, or in regard to 
the spirit and general success of tin' execution. Of course, there 
is a good (leal of ingenuity shown iti Fletcher’s poem ; and it is 
not unimpregnated i)y j)(»etic f(‘cling, nor without some passages 
of considerable merit. Diit in many, other pai-ts it is quite £*0- 
tosquo ; and, cm the whole, is fantastic, puerile, and weiarisome. 


Other RELiGioas Poets i—Quarlbs ; Heruert; Herrick; 

CltASltAW. 

• 

The growth of the religions fi])irit in the early part of the 
^cveuteenth cetitury is shown in inueh more of the poetry of the 
time as well as in that of the two Fletchefs. Others of the most 
notable names of this ago arc Quarles, Henick, Herbert, and 
Crashaw. •Francis (juarles, who died in 1C4J, w’as one of the 
mf)st popular as W’ell as voluminous writers of the day, and is 
still generally known by his volume of Emblems. His verses 
arc characterized hy'ingonuity rather than fancy, but, although 
often absurd, ho is seldom dull or languid. There is a good 
deal of spirit and coarse vigour in some of his pieces, as for 
instanjgo in his well-known Song of Anarchus, pui tions of W'hich 
have been printed both by Ellis and (Campbell, and which may 
perhaps have suggested to Cowper, the ^reat religious poet df a 
later day^ his lines called The J^lodern I’atriot. Quarl^, how'- 
over, thoifgli he appears to have he^n a person of considerable 
literaiy acquirement, finust in his poetical capacity be regarded 
as mainly a writer 5)r the popujac^ George Herbert, a younger 
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brother of the celebrated Edward Lord TTerbert of Clierbuiy, 
was a clcrgj'inau. His volume, entitled I’lie Temple, wjis first 
puljlished soon after liiwS death in IG^iS, and was at least six or 
seven *times reprinted in the course of the next (juarter of a 
century. Ilis biographer, Jzaak Walton, tells us that wlien ho 
wrote, in the reign of Charles 11., twenty thousand, coi>ies of it 
had been sold. Jlerhort was an intimalo fjiend uTHoJuie, and 
no doubt a gi’eat admirer of his poetry ; hut his own has been to 
a great extent preserved from llio imitation of DoniXe’s peculiar 
style, into which it might in othca* circninstanct;s have fallen, 
ill all probahilily by its having been ctanixised with little effort 
or elaboration, and chiefly to relieve and am use his own mind by 
the melodious cx|‘res.sion of his favourite fancies and contempla- 
tions. His quaintnoss lies in his tlionghls ratln r tha'n in their 
expression, w'luch is in general snfliciontly simple and Inm^iions. 
llobert Her:i|||bk, who w'as also a clergyman, is tlie author of a 
thick octavo volume of verse, published in H148, under the title 
of Hesperides. It consists, like Ihe poetry of' Donne, paitly of 
love verses, partly of pieces of a devotional characfe.r, or, as the 
two sorts are styled in the title-page, Woiks Human and Divine. 
Tbe same singular licence /which even the most rcvciend per- 
sons, and the purest and most religious minds, in that agtj alh>wed 
themselves to lake in light and amatory }M>et,ry i.; found in 
Herrick as well as in Donne, a good deal of whtise sinjjuhp’ 
manner, and finnlncss for conceits both of souiul and sense, 
Herrick has also caught. Yet some both of liis hymns and of 
his anacreontics — for 'of such strange intermixture does bis 
poetry consist — are beautifully simple and natiiial, aiid full of* 
grace as well as fancy. Kicbard Crasbaw was a-iiollmr clerg} - 
inan, v/bo late in life t)ecame a Koman ( 'atholic, and died a canon 
of Loretto in IGoO. He is perhaps, after l)onnc, the gicatest of 
these religious po^tsof the early part olj the Bcv(tnleoirth century. 
He bchmgs in manner to the sumo school with Donne and 
Herrick, and in his lighter pieces he has much of their lyrictil 
sweetness and delicacy ; but there is often a fierce and even 
occasionally wdiat may be called a giandeur of imagination in 
his more solemn poetry which Herrick never either reaches or 
aspires to. 


CARTWBlGIfT; KaNDOLPH; CoRBKT. 

All the poetical clergymen of this time, however," had not 
such pious muses. The IJev. William Cftrlwright, who died at 
an early age in 1G43, is said 1^' Anthony Wood to havo been “a 
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most florid and scraiihio x>reacher;’* but his poetry, which, is 
mostly amatory, is not remarkable for its brilliancy. He is the 
author of several plays, and he was one of the young writers 
who wore honoured with the title of his sons by Ben Jonson, 
who said of him, “My son Cartwright writes all like a man.” 
Another of Ben’s poetical sons was Thomas Kandolph, who was 
likewise a clergyman, and is also the author of several inlays, 
mostly in verso, as well as of a quantity of other poetry. Kan- 
dolph has a* good deal of fancy, and his verso flows very melo- 
diously ; but liis poetry has in general a bookish and borrowed 
air. Much of it is on subjects of love and gallantry; but 
tho»love is chiefl}' of the head, or, at most, of the senses — the 
gallantry, it. is easy to see, that merely of a fellow- of a college 
and a reader of Ovid. Kandolph died under thirty in 1(334, and 
his p#eins wen^ first colhicted after his death by his brother. 
The volume, which also contains his Plays, was Kfequently re- 
printed in the courst‘. of the next thirty or fort}' years ; the 
editi<»u b<‘fore u.s, dated 1«)(38, is called the fiilh. 

One of the most remarkable among the cleri(‘al poets of this 
earlier half of tlio seven teen th century was Dr. Kichard Corbet, 
successively Bishop of Oxford and#(;f Norwich. kJorbet, i’s4jo 
was br>rn in ir)82, became famous both as a poet and as a wit 
early in tlfb reign of James; but very little, if any, of his poetry 
•wa^ Ijiiblished till after his death, W'hioh took place in 1()35. 
It is related, that after Ctwhet was a doctor of divinity he 
once sang ballads at the Cross at Abinj^don : “On a market 
day,” Aubrey wiites, “ha and some of his comrades were 
at the taveni by the Cross (which, by the way, was then the 
•finest in EngTand; 1 remember it when I was a freshman; it 
was admirable curious Gothic architefitnre, and fine figures 
in the niches; ’twas one of those built by fiug . . . . for his 
Queen). The ballad-singer complained ho had no custom — he 
could not xmt off his ballads. 'Jhe jolly doctor puts off his 
gown, and puts on the ballad-singers leathern jacket, and, 
being a hand.>ome inhn, and a rare full voice, he ]»rcseiitly vended 
a great many, and had a gi’eat audience.” Anbjcy had heard, 
however, that as a bishop “ he had sin admirable grave and 
venetsible aspect,” (kirbet’s poetry, too, is a mixture m* alter- 
nation of gravity and drollery. But it is ihe subject or occasion, 
rather than the style or maniK-r, that iftsikos the difterence f ho 
never rises to anything higher than wit ; and he is as yitty in 
his elegi6s*as in his bailads. As that ingredient, however, is not 
FO Kuitahlo for the Ibrmer as for the latter, his graver per- 
foi manccs are worfh very littly. gN^or is his merriment of a high 
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or^er ; when it is most elaborate it is strained and fantastic, and 
when more natural it is apt to inn into buflboncry. But much 
of hiso verse, indeed, is merely prose in rhyme, and very indif- 
ferent rhyme for the most part. His happiest effusions are the 
two that ai-e best known, his Joumey into Franco and his ballad 
of The Fairies’ Farewell. His longest and most poem is 

his Iter Boreale, dtiscribing a journey which he look in company 
with other three univeisity men, prc»bably about 1620, from 
Oxford as far north as Newark and back again. ’ 


Poets of the French School:— Oarew; Lovelace; " 
Suckling. 

Both our noetiy and our prose eloquence continued /to be 
generally ^pjcted by iho spirit of quainlness and conceif,* t»r 
over-refinement and subtloty of thought, for nearly a century 
after the first introducti<»u among us of that fashion of writing. 
Even some of the highest minds did not entirely escape the 
contagion. If nothing of it is to be found in Spenser or Milton, 
neither Shrkespearo nor Bacon is altogctbor free from it. Of 
our writers of an inferior order, it took cajitivo not only the 
greater number, but some of the greatest, who lived and wrote 
from the middle of the reign of Elizabeth to nearly the middle pf 
that of (.'harles II. — from Bishop Andrews, whom we have 
already mentioned, in prose, and Donne botli in prose and vci’se, 
to Cowley inclusive.* The stylo m question appears to have 
been borrowed from Italy : it came in, at least, with the study 
and imitation of the Italian poetry, being caught apj)areutly 
from the school of Petrarch, or rather of his later followers, 
about the same time that a higher ins]>iration was drawn from 
’J’asso and Ariosto. It is observable that the species or depart- 
ments of 03ir poetry which it chiefly invaded were those which 
have always b(5en more or loss influenced foinign models : 
it made comparatively little impression * upon our dramatic 
poetry, the most truly native portion of our literattjre ; but our 
lyrical and elegiac, our didactic and satirical verse, was ovetrun 
and materially modified by it, as wo have said, for nearly a 
whole century. The ret?irn to a more natural manner, however, 
was begun to be madd long before the expiration of that term. 
And, p,s we had received the malady fi oin one foreign literature, 
so we wore indebted for the euro to another. It is commonly 
assumed that our modem English poetry first evinced a dis- 
position to imitate that of France after the Eestoration, But 
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the truth is that the influence of French literature had begun.to 
be felt by our own at a considerably earlier date. The court 
of Charles I. was far from being so thoroughly French as ihat of 
Charles II.; but the (Annexion established betw^een the two 
kingdoms through Queen Henrietta could not fail to produce a 
partial imitation of Frencli models both in writing and in of hoi’ 
things. The distinguishing characteristic of French poetry (and 
indeed of Fjeiich art generally), neatness in the dressing of the 
thought, had already been carried to considerable height by 
Malherbe, liacan, Malleville, and others ; and these writers are 
doubtless to bo accounted the true fathers of our own Waller, 
Carew, Ijovekce, and buckling, who all began to write about 
this time, and whose verses may be said to have fiist exemplified 
in eur lighter poetry wliat may be done by correct and natural 
expjeiftjion, smoothness of flow, and all that lies in the ars celare 
ariem — the art of making art itself seem nature. t)f the four. 
Waller was pcrha])s first in the field; but ho survived almost till 
the Revolution, and did not rise to his greatest celebrity till 
after the Restoration, so fliat he will more fitly fall to bo noticed 
in a subsequent page. The other three all belong exclusively to 
the times of Charles I. and of the C>ommon\vealth. • •* 

Thomas ^Carew, styled on» the title-page “ One of the Gentle- 
men of the Privy Chamber, and Sower in Ordinary to His 
Ivftiyssty,” is the author of a small volume of poetry first printed 
in 1()40, the ycsai’ after his death. Jn polish and evenness of 
movement, combined with a diction elovajod indeed in its tone, 
as it must needs bo by the ueccssitios of verse, above that 
of more good conversation, but yet in ease, lucidit}*, and direct- 
*iiess rivalling the language of ordinary life, Carew's poetry is 
not inferior to Waller’s ; and, while his expression is as conect 
and natural, and his numbers as harmonious,* the music of his 
verse is ricner, and his imagination is warmer and more florid. 
But the texture of liis composition is in general extremely slight^ 
the substance of most of liis pieces consisting merely of the elabo- 
ration of some single idea ; and, if he has more tenderness than 
Waller, he is far from having so much dignity, variety, or pow'cr 
of sustained effort. 

Thcf poems of Colonel Richard liOvelace aro contained in two 
small volumes, one entitled Lucasta, miblishcd in 1649^ the 
other entitled rosthuine Poems, pnblishea by his brother in 1(159, 
the yoar*after the author’s death. They consist principally of 
songs and other short pieces. Lovelace’s songs, which are mostly 
amatory, are many of them carelessly enough written, and there 
are very few of them not defaced bj' some harshness or deformity ; 
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blit a few of his best pieces are as sweetly versified as Carew’s, 
with perhaps greater variety of faiury as well as more of vital 
fortio ^ and a tone of chivalrous geiilleness and honour gives to 
some of them a ]>athos beyond the reiicH of any mere poetic art. 

Lovelace’s days, darkened in their eloso by the li^s of every- 
thing except honour, were cut short fit the ago ^if forty; liia 
contemporary, Sir John Suckling, who moved gaily and thought- 
lessly through his.shoit; life as through a dance or a merry game, 
died, in K>41, at that of thirty-two. Sn<;kling, wlio is the author 
of a small collection of poems, £is well as of four jilays, has none 
of the pathos of Tiovehice or Carew, but ho equals them in fluoriLy 
and natural grace of manner, and he has besides a sprightli^ioss 
and buoyancy Avhich is all his own. His poetry has a more 
im|)iilsive air than theirs : and, -while, in refer(*n(*e/to the greater 
})art of what he has produced, he must be classed alon^ with 
them and Waller as tin adh(irent to the French school of pro- 
priety and precision, sotho nf the happiest of his etiusions are 
remarkable for a cordiality and impetuosity of manner which has 
nothing foreign about it, but is altogether English, although there 
is not miuth resembling it in any of his predecessors any more 
than of his-coiitemporarics< unless perhaps in some of {Skelton's , 
pieces, ilis famous ballad of "iho W edding is the very pcrlcction 
of gaiety and archness in ver.se ; and his Session of the J'oets, in 
which he scatters about his wit and humour in a more carej< 2 ':s 
style, may be considered as constituting him the founder of a 
sptJcios of satire whiyh Cleveland and Marvel and o'ther subse- 
quent writers carried into now a^iplications, and which only 
expired among us witli Swift. 


Dknham. 

To this date belongs a remarkable p(;om, the (hooper’s Hill of 
TSir John Denham, first published in 1042. It immediately drew 
universal attention. Denham, however, had tlie year before 
made himself known as a poet by his tragedy' of The Sophy, on 
the appearance of Avhich W uller remarked .that he had broken 
out like the Irish rebellion, threescore thousand strongs when 
nobody was aware or in the least suspected it. Cooper’s Hill 
may be considered as belonging in point of composition to the 
same Rchool with Sir John Davies’s Nosce Teipsum; ani, if it 
has not all the concentration of tliat poem, it is equally aointed, 
correct, and stately, with, partly owing to the subject, a warmer 
tone of imagination and feelii^, qnd a fuller swell of verso. The 
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b-piiit of the same classical style pervades both ; and they are the 
two greatest poems in that style which had been produced down 
to the date at which we are now arrived. Denham is the rfUtlTor 
of a number of other cdiipositions in verse, and especially of 
some songs and other shorter pieces, several of which are very 
spirited ; but%the fame of his principal poem has thrown every’- 
thing else he has written into the shade. It is remarkable that 
many biogranhical notices of this poet make him to have suivived 
nearly till tue Kevolution, and relate various stories of the mise- 
ries of his protracted old ago ; when the fact is, that he died in 
1668, at the age of fifty-three. * 


Cleveland. 

Biff, of all the cavalier poets, the one who did his cause the 
neartiest and stoutest 8er\’icc, and who, notwithstanding much 
oarclessness or ruggedness of execution, possessed perhaps, even 
considered simply as a poet, the richest and most various faculty, 
was John Cleveland, the most popular verse- writer of his own 
day, the most neglected of all his contemporaries tfver since! 
Cleveland was the eldest son of the Kov. Thomas Cleveland, 
vicar of Ifhlt kley and rector of Stoke, in Leicestershire, and he 
wf»^)orn at Jjoughbonmgh in that county in 1613. Down to 
the breaking out of the ciyil war, he resided at St. John’s Colley 
(Jainbridge, of which he was a Fellow, and i^ems to have dist^ 
guished himself principally by ^is Latin poetiy. But, when every 
man took his side, with whatever weapons he could wield, for king 
or parliament, ATxthony^ Wood tells us that Cleveland w^as the first 
writer who came forth as a champion of tlie royal cause in Eng- 
lish verso. To that cause ho adhered till its r^in ; at last ir 
1655, after liaving led for some years a fugitive life, he wat 
caught and thrown into prison at Yarmoutli.; but, after a de- 
tention of a few months, Cromwell, on his petition, allowed him 
to go at large. The ti^nsaction was honourable to both parties. 

Cleveland is commonly regarded as a mere dealer in satire and 
invective, and as having no higher qualities than a somewhal 
rude.fo^ and vehemence. His prevailing fault is a straining 
after vigour and concentration of expression ; and few of hii; 
pieces are free from a ggod deal of obscurity^, harshness, or othei 
disfiguremdht, occasioned by this habit or tendency, working ir 
association ^tth an alert, ingenious, and fertile fancy, a negleci 
of and apparently a contempt for nesitn<?ss of finish, and the turii 
for quaintness and quibbling cha^ct%ristic of the school to whicl 
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h6 belongs — ^for Cleveland must be considered as essentially one 
uf^lbe old wit poets. Most of his poems seem to have been 
throve off in haste, and never to have^en afterwards oonected 
or revised. There are, however, amo^ them some that ai*® not 
without vivacity and sprightliness; and others of his more 
solemn verses have considerable dignity. ^ 

ITie following epitaph on Ben Jonson is the shortest and 
besf of several tributes to the memory of that poet,, with whose 
masculine genius tliat of Cleveland seems to have strongly sym- 
pathised : — 

1’he Muses* fairest light in no dark tilne ; 

The wonder of a learnetl age ; the line ' 

Which none can pass; the must piopurtioned wit 
To nature ; the hesl judge of what was fit ; 

The deej’K'St, plainest, highest, clearest ]ten ; 

The voice most echoed hy consenting nu'U ; 

The soul which answered Inist to all well said 
By others, and which most requital made; 

Tuned to the highest ke}' of ancient Koine, 

Returning all her music with iiis own ; 

In whom with Nature Study claimed a part, 

*fet who unto himself otved all his art : 

Here lies Ben Jonstm : every *agc will look 
With sorrow here, with wonder on his Iwok. 

Hlsewbere he thus expresses his preference for Jonson^ai? a 
(hgamatist, over the greatest of his^ contemporaries : — 

Shakospuar(# may make gritJij?, merry Beaumont*6 style 
Ravish and melt anger into a smile ; 

In ^vint^:r nights or after meals they be, 

1 must confess, very gocH.1 company; 

But thou exact’st our best lioura’ industry ; 

We m-'y read them, we ought to stiuly tlie:?; 

Thy scenes are precepts; every verse doth give 
Oounscl, and teach us, not to laugh, but live. 


WiTHEE. 

These last-mentioimd writers — Carew, Lovelace, Suckling, 
Denham, and (Cleveland— w^ere all, as we have seen, cavaliers ; 
but the cause of puritanism and the parliament had also its poets 
as well as that of love and loyalty. Of these the two.most emi- 
nent' were Mar\Hd and Wither. Marvel’s era, howeycr, is rather 
after the Restoration. George W ither, jvlm was born in 1588, 
rovers nearly seventy years of the seventeenth century with his 
life, and not very’^ far from *fixty with his works: his first publi- 
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cation, his volnme of satires entitled Abuses Stript and Whipt, 
having appeared in 1611, and some of his last pieces only ^ short 
time before his death in |^67. The entire number of liis separate 
works, as they have been reckoned up by modem bibliographers, 
exooeds a hundred. 

One excellence for which all Wither’s writings are eminent, 
his prose as well as liis verse, is their genuine English. His 
unaftectod diction, even now, has scarcely a stain of age upon it, 
— but flows on, ever fresh and transparent, like a pebbled rill. 

Down to the breaking out of the w'ar between the king and 
the parliament. Wither, although his pious poetry made him 
a faVourite wilh the puritans, had always professed himself a 
strong church and state man ; even at so late a date as in 163t), 
wheh 'ho was above fifty, he served as a captain of horse in the 
expedition against the Scotch Covenanters ; and vrlien two or three 
years* after ho took arms on the other side, he had yet his new 
principles in a great measure to seek or make. It appears not^ 
to have been till a considerable time after this that his old ad- 
miration of the monarchy and the hierarchy became suddenly 
converted into the conviction that bpth one and erfher w'erct 
and had been all along, only j)uhlic nuisances — the fountains of 
all the misrule and misery of the nation. What mainly in- 
stigated him to throw himself into the commencing contest with 
su^ eagerness seems to hav^ been simply the notion, which 
possessed and tormented him all his life, that ho was bom with 
a peculiar genius for public , affairs, and that things had very 
little chance of going right umess he were employed. With his 
^ead full of this conceit, it mattered comparatively little on 
which side he took his stand to begin witli ; he would speedily 
•make all even and right; the one thing needful in the first 
instance wa^ that hia services should be taken advantage of. 
Of course, Wither’s opinions, like those of other me% were in- 
fluenced by his position, and ho w^as no doubt perfectly sincere 
iu the most extreme of the new principles which he was ulti- 
mately led to profess. The defect of men of his temper is not 
insincerity. But they are nevertheless apt to be almost as 
uns^bhiuas if they had no strong convictions at all. Their con- 
victions* in truth, however strong, do not rest so much upon 
reason or principle, as upon mere passion. • They see eveiythin^ 
through 80k thick and deeply coloured an atmosphere of ^elf, 
that its real sliape goes for very little in their conception oi it ; 
change only the hue o1^ the haze, or the halo, with which it is 
thus invested, and you altogether change to them the thii^g 
itself— making the white appedlr l>lack, the bright dim, the 
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round square, or the reverse. Wither, with all his ardour and 
read hpnesty, appears never ia fact to have acquired any credit 
for reliability, or steadiness in the opiq^ons he held, either from 
friends or opponents. Ho very naively lets out this himself in 
a prose pamphlet which he published in 1024, entitled The 
Scholar’s Purgatory, being a vindication of himself^ addressed to 
the Bishops, in which, after stating that he had been ofiered 
more money and better entertainment if he would have em- 
ployed himself in setting forth heretical fancies than he had 
any chance of ever obtaining by the profession of the truth, ho 
adds, “ Yea, sometimes I have been wooed to the profession of 
their wild and ill-grounded opinions by the sectaries of so many 
several separations, that, had I liked, or rather had not God 
been the more merciful to me, I might have been Lieutenant, if 
not Captain, of some new band of such volunteers long ere this 
time,” Overtures of this kind are, of course, only made to persons 
who ai*e believed to be open to them. It is plain from his own 
account that Wither was thus early notorious as a speculator or 
trader in such securities — as one ready, not precisely to sell him- 
jftjlf, his opinions, and his^ conscience, to the highest bidder, but 
yet to be gained over if the offer w^re only made large enough to 
convert as well as purchase him. 'There is a great»doal of very 
passable wearing and working honesty of this kind in the w^ld. 

The history of IVitber’s numerous publications has'^^een 
elaboi ately investigated by the late Mr. J*ark in the first and 
second volumes of ''the British Bibliographer ; many of his 
poems have been reprinted by Sir Iilgerton Brydgos, and others 
of his admirers ; and an ample account of his life and writings, 
drawn up with a largo and intimate knowledge, as well as 
affectionate zea\^and painstaking, which make it supei'sede what- 
ever had been previously written on the subject, forms tho prin- 
cipal article (extending over more than 130 pages) of Mr, 
Wilmott’s Lives of Sacred Poets (8vo. Lon. 1834), Much 
injustice, however, has been done to Wither by the hasty judg- 
ment that has commonly been passed, even by his* greatest 
admirers, upon his later political poetry, as if it consisted of mere 
party invective and fury, and all that he had written of any 
^nduring value or interest was to be found in the productions 
of the early part of his life. Some at least of his political pieces 
are very remarkable for their vigour and terseness. "As a speci 
men we will give a portion of a poem which h^ published 
witl^t his name in 1647, 'under the title of “ Amygdala Bri- 
jlanniife; Almonds for Pai^ots ; A Dish <;f Stone-fruit, partly 
||hell^ - imd partly unshelled; which, if cracked, picked, and 
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well digeSted, may be wbolesome against those epidemic to- 
tempers of the brain now predominant, and prevent some malig- 
nant diseases likely to. ensue : Composed heretofore by » un- 
known xhodem author, 4iknd now published according to a copy 
found written with his owii hand. Qui bene latuit bene vixit.** This 
fantastic titjp -page (with the raanufacturo of which the book- 
seller may have had more to do than Wither himself) was suited 
to the popular taste of the day, but would little lead a modem 
reader to expect the nervous concentration and passionate ear- 
nestness of such verses as the following : — 

The time draws near, and hasteth on, 

. In which strange works shall be begun ; 

And prosecutions, whereon shall 
Depend much future bliss or bale. 

If to the left hand you decline. 

Assured destruction they divine ; 

But, if the right-hand course ye take, 

This island it will liappy make. 

A time draws nigh in which you may 
As you shall please the chess-men play*; 

Remove, confine, check, leave, or take, 

Dispose, depose, undo, or iftake, 

Pawn, rook, knight, bisliop, tjiicon, or king, 

And act your wills in every tiling: 

But, if that time let slip you shall. 

For yesteixlay in min you call. 

A time <lraws nigh in which the sun 
Will give more light than he hatii done : 

Then also you shall see the moon 
Shine brighter than the sun at noon ; 

And many stars now^ seeming dull 
Give shadows like the moon at full. 

Yet then shall some, who think they &?e, 

Wrapt in Egj^ptian darkness he. 

A timeMraws nigh when with your blood 
You sli^ll preserve the vipcFs brotid, 

And starve yoiu* own ; yet fiincy than * 

That you have played the pelican ; 

But, w^hen you think the frozen snakes 
Have cliangcd their natures for your sakes. 

They, in requital, will contrive 
Your mischief w'bo did them revive. 

A time will come when they that wake 
Shall dream ; and sleepers undertake 
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Tke grand affairs ; yet,' few men know 
Wbich are the dreamers of tliese two ; 

And fewer care by which of these 
They guided be, so they have ease : 

♦ But an alanun shall advance 
Your drowsy spirits fix>m that trance. 

A time shall come ere long in which 
Mere beggars shall grow soonest rich ; 

The rich witli w^ants be pinched moi*e 
Tlian such as go from door to door ; 

The honourable by the base 
Shall be despilcd to their face; 

The truth defamed lx‘ with lies ; 

The fool preferred before the wise ; 

And he that fighteth to l)e free. 

By conquering ensiaved shall be. 

A time will come when see you shall 
Toads fly aloft and eagles crawl ; 

AVolves walk abroad in human shapes ; 
Men turn to asses, hugs, and n}‘>es : 

But, w'hen that cursed time is come, 

‘Well ’s he tbfft is both deaf and dumb ; 
That nothing sfieaketh, nothing Ileal’s, 

And neither hopes, desires, nor fears. 

"Wlien men shall gcEcrally confess 
Their foil}' and their wickedness ; 

Yet act^as if there neither were 
Among them conscience, wit, or fear ; 
When they shall talk as if they had , 
Some br^ns, yet do as they were mad ; 
And nor by reason, nor by noise, 

Bj[' human or by heavenly voice. 

By being prais<^ or reproved, 

JSy judgments or by mercies, HKn'cd : 
Then look for so much sword and fire 
As such a temper doth require, ' 

Ere God liis wrath on Balaam wreaks, 
First by his ass to him he speaks ; 

Then shows him in an angers hand 
A sword, his courses to witlisfcand ; 

But, seeing still he forward went. 

Quite through his heart a sword he sent. 


' As yet. 
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And God will thus, if thus they do, 

Still deal with kings, and subjects too ; 

Tliat, where his grace despised is grown, 

Hu by liis judgments may be known. 

Neither Churchhill nor Cowper ever wrote anything in the 
same style better than this. The modem air, too, of the whole, 
with the exception of a few words, is wonderful. But this, as 
we have said, is the character of all Withor’s poetry — of his 
earliest as \^ell as of his latest. It is nowhere mote conspicuous 
than in his early religious verses, especially in his collection 
entitled Songs and Hymns of the Church, first published in 
1()24. 'Jlierg is nothing of tlie kind in the language more 
portectly beautiful than some of these. Wo subjoin two of 
them : — 

Thanksgiving fiyr Seasaiiahk Weather, Song 85. 

I^rd, should the sim, the clouds, the wind, 

The air, and seasons be 
To us so froward and unkind 
As we are false to thee ; 

All fruits would quite away be burned, 

Or lie in water drowiie<), . 

Or blasted be or overturned, 

% Or chilled on the ground. 

But from our duty though we swerve, 

Thou still dost mgrey show, 

And deign tliy creatures to preserve, 

That men might thankful grow :• 

Yea, though from (fay to day w^e sin, 

^\nd thy displeasure gain, 

Xo sooner wo to cry l)egin 
But pity we obtain. 

The weather now thou changed hast 
* That put us late to fear, 

And when onr hopes were almost imt 
Then comfort did appear. 

The heavftn the earth’s complaints hath heard r 
They reconciled be ; 

And thou such weatlier hast prcparc>d 
As wo desired of thee. , 

For which, with lifted hands and eyes. 

To thee we do repay 
The due and willing sacrifice 
Of giving thanks to-day; 

Because su^i otferings wc should not 
To render thee be slow* 

Nor let that mercy ly forgot 
Which thou art pleased to show. 
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TTmi&sgwingfor Victory, Song 88. 

We love thee, Lord, we praise thy name. 
Who, hy thy great almighty arm, 

Hast kept us ^m the spoil and shame 
Of those that sought our causeless harm: 

Thou art our life, our triumph-song, ^ 

The joy and comfort of our heart ; 

To thee all praises do belong, 

And thou the God of Armies art. 

We must confess it is thy power 
That made us masters of the field 

Thou art our bulwark and our tower. 

Our , rock of refuge and our shield : 

Thou tau^ht’st our hands and arms to fight ; 
With vigour thou didst gird us round; 

Thou mad’st our foes to take their flight. 

And thou didst beat them to the ground. 

With fury came our armed foes. 

To blood and slaughter fiercely bent ; 

And perils round did us inclose, 
lly whatsoever way we went ; 

' Tliat, badst not thou our Captain been, 

To lead us on, and off 

We on the place had dead been seen, 

Or masked in blood and wounds had lain. 

This song we therefore sing to thee, 

And pi^v that tliou for evermore 

Would’at our Protector deign to be, 

As at this time and heretofore ; 

That thy continual favour shown 
May caiisj us more to thee incline, 

And make it through the world be known 
Tliat such as are our foes are thiu(3. 


Browne. 

Along with Wither ought to bo mentioned contemporary 
poet of a genius, or at least of a manner, in some ■ 

Hndred to his, and whose fliite it has been to experience the 
same long neglect, William Browne, the author of Britannia’s 
Pastorals, of which the first part was published in 1613, the 
second in 1616, and of The Shepherd’s Pipe in Seven Eclogues, 
which appeared in 1614. Browne was a native ,of Tavistock in 
De^^^ire, where he was born in 1590, and he is supposed to 
1 in 1645. It is remarkable that, if he lived to so late 
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a date, he should uot have wri^n more than he appears to has^e 
done : the two parts of his Britannia’s Pastorals were reprinted 
together in 1625 ; and a piece called ITie Inner Temple 
and a few short poems, were published for the first time in an 
edition of his works brought out, under the care of Dr. Faimer, 
in 1772 ; but the last tliirty years of his life would seem, in so 
&r as regards original pr^iiction, to have l>een a bJank. Yet 
a remarkable characteristic of his style, as well as of \V ither’s, 
is its ease aftd fluency ; and it would appear, from what he says 
in one of the songs of his Pastorals, that he had written part of 
that work before he w^as twenty. His poetry certainly does not 
read as if its fountain would be apt soon to run dry. IJis facility 
of rlbyming and command of harmonious expression are very 
greaji ; and, within their proper sphere, his invention and fancy 
are algo extremely active and fertile. His strength, hoy^ever, 
lies chiefly in description, not the thing for which poetry or 
language is best fitted, and a species of writing which cannot be 
carried on long without becoming tiresome ; he is also an elegant 
didactic declaimor ; but of passion, or indeed of any breath of 
actual living humanity, his poetry has almost none. This, no 
doubt, was the Cause of the neglect, into which after a sho^ 
time it was allowed to droy; and this limited quality of his 
genius may* also very probiudy have been the reason why ho 
so^^soon ceased to write and publish. Prom the time when 
religious and political contention began to wax high, in the 
latter years of King James, such poetry as Browne s had little 
chance of acceptance ; from ^bout that daflj Wither, as we have 
seen, wlio also had previously written his {Shepherd's Hunting, 
and other similar pieces, took up a new strain ; and Browne, if 
he was to continue to be listened to, must» have done the same, 
which he either >vould not or could not. Yet, although without 
the versalilky of Wither, and also with less vitality than Wither 
even in the kind of poetry which is common to the two, Browne 
rivals that writer both in the abundance of his iioetic vein and * 
the sweetness of his* verse ; and the English of the one has 
nearly all the purity, perspicuity, and unfading freshness of 
style which is so remarkable in the other. 


l^EOSK Writers ;—CnAP.LKs I. 

Most of prose that was written and published in En'^land 
in the middle portion of the seventeenth century, or the twenty 
years preceding the Itestoration, was political and theological, 
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but very litiile of it has auy claim to be considered .as belonging 
to the national literature. A tonont of pamphlets and ephemeiul 
polemics supplied the ravenous public appetite with a mental 
sustenance ^vhich answered the wants of the moiaent, much as 
the bakers* ovens did with dailj" broad for the bod^^i^ It was all 
devoured, and meant to bo devoured, as fast as it ,was produced 
— devoured in the sense of being quite used up and consumed, 
so far as any good was to bo got out of it. It was in no respect 
intended for posterity, any more than the linen and broad-cloth 
then manufactured W'ere intended for posterity. Still even this 
busy and excited time produced some literary performances 
which still retain more or less of interest. 

The writings attributed to Charles 1. were first collected, and 
published at the Hague soon after his death, in a folio volume 
without date, under the title of Kcliqniae Saerge Carolin», and 
twice afterwards in Kngland, namely, in i60o and with 
the title of BA2IAIKA ; The VS'orks of King Charles the Martyr. 
If we except a number ot speecnes to the parliament, letters* 
despatches, ana other political papers, the contents of this col- 
lection are all theological, consisting of prayers, arguments, and 
disquisition^ on the controversy about church government, and 
the famous Eikon Basiliko, or. The Portraiture of his Sacred 
Majesty in his Solitude and SulFerings ; which, having been 
printed under the pare of l)r. Gauden (after the Restor^ion 
successively bishop of Exeter ai?d Worcester), had been tiret 
published by itself immediately after the king’s execution. It 
is now generally adniitted that th^ Eikon was really written by 
Gauden, who, after the Restoration, openly claimed it as his 
own. Mr. Ilallam, however, although he has no deuht of Gauden 
being the author, admits that it is, nevertheless, superior to his 
acjknowledged writings. “ A strain of majestic melancholy,” he 
observes, “is 'v^fell kept up; hut the personated sovereign is 
rather too . theatrical for real nature ; tlie language is too rhe- 
torical and amplified, the periods too artificially elaborated. 
Ivone but scholars and practised writers employ such a style as . 
this.*** It is not improbable that the work may have been 
submitted to Charles*s revisal, and that it may have received 
both his approval and his corrections. Charles, „ 

more in the habit of correcting what had been written by others 
tlsan of writing anything himself. “ Though he was of as slow 
a pen as of speech,” says Sir Philip Warwick, “yet both were 
very Significant; and he had that modest esteem*^ his own 
parts, that he would usually ^ay, he would willingly make his 
♦ Lit. of Eur, iii, 376. 
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own despatches, but that he found it better to be a cobbler than 
a shoemaker, I have been in company with very learned men, 
when 1 have brought them their own papers back from him with 
his alterations, who ever confessed his amendments to have been 
very matoridl. And I once, by his commandment, brought him 
a paper of my own to read, to see whether it was suitable to his 
directions, and he disallowed it slightingly : I desired him I 
might call Dr. Sanderson to aid me, and that the doctor might 
understand •his own meaning from himself ; and, with his 
majesty's leave, I brought him whilst he was. walking and 
taking the air ; whereup(jn wo two went back ; but pleased him 
as little when wo returned it: for, smilingly, he said, a man 
might have as*good ware out of a chandler's shop ; but afterwards 
ho set it down with his owx pen very plainly, and suitably to 
his own intentions.’*' The most important of the literary pro- 
ductions which are admitted to bo Avholly Charles’s own, are his 
papers in the controversy ■which ho carried on at Newcastle in 
June and July, 1C4(), with Alexander Henderson, the Scotch 
clergyman, on the question between episcopacy and presbytery, 
and those on the same subject in his controversy with the par- 
liamentary divines at No'W'port in October, 1048. TJiese papet^ 
show considerable clearness of thinKing and logical or argu- 
mentative talent ; but it cannot be said that they are written 
with any force or elegance. 


MiltonV riiosK Works, 

• We have already mentioned Jlisliop Hall, both as a poet and 
as a writer of prose. A part which Hall#took in his old age in 
the grand controversy of the time brought him into collision 
with one with whoso name in after ages th% world was to 
resound. John Milton, then in his thirty-third year, and re- 
cently returned from his travels in Fi-ane^ and Italy, had* 
already, in 1G41, lent the aid of his pen to the war of the 
Puritans against the established church by the publication of 
his treatise entitled Of h’cfonnation, in Two Books. Ihe same 
Jiis Humble liemcnstrance in favour of 
Episcopacy ; which immediately called foHh an Answer by 
Smect}xinuus, — a word formed from thf) initial letters of the 
names of ^ve Puritan ministers by whom the tract was written 
— Stepherf Marshall, Edmund Calamy, Thorny Young, Mathew 
Newcomen, and Willijmi (or, as htfc was on this occasion reduced 
to designate himself, Uuilliam) fcipurstow. The Answer pro- 
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d^d ft Gonltttation by Archbishop Usher ; and to this Milton 
replied isti a treatise entitled Of Prelatical Episcopacy. Hall 
then published a Defence of the Humble Hemonstrance ; and 
Milton wrote Animadversions upon that. About the same time 
he also brought out ft performance of much greater pretension, 
under the title of The Eeason of Church Government urged 
against I’relaty, in Two Books. This is the work containing 
the magnificent passage in which he makes the annotincement 
of his intention to attempt something in one of the highest kinds 
of poetry “ in the mother-tongue,” long afterwards accomplished 
in his great epic. Meanwhile a Confutation of the Animadver- 
sions having been published by Bishop Hall, or his son, Milton 
replied, in 1642, in an Apology for Smectymiiuus, which was the 
last of his publications in this particular controversy. ,But, 
nearly all bis other prose writings were given to the, world 
within the period with which wc are now engaged : — naihely, 
his Tractate of Education, addres.s6d to his fr iend Hartlib, and 
his noble Areopagitica, a Speech for the Liberty of UnlicenKcd 
Printing, in 1644; his Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, and 
his Judgment of Martin Buccr concerning Divorce, the same 
year; his Tetrachordon, . and Colastcrion (both on the same 
subject) in 1 645 ; his Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, his 
Eikonoclastes, in answer to the Eikon Basilike, and one or two 
other tracts of more temporary interest, all after the execution 
of the king, in 1649 ; his Defence fur the J^eoplo of England, in 
answer to Salmasius (in Latin), in 1651 ; his Second Defence 
(also in Latin), in reply to a work by Peter du Moulin, in 1054 ; 
two additioBGil Ijatin tr acts in reply to rejoinders of Du Moulin, 
in 1655 ; his treatises on Civil J^owor in Ecclesiastical f 'asos, 
and on The Moans of iie moving Hirelings out of the Church, in 
1659 ; his Letter concerning the Knptures of the Common- 
wealtli, and Brief Delineation of a Eree Conlraol^wealth, the 
same yearj and, finally, his Ready and Easy Way to establish 
a Fi-ee Commonwealth, and his Brief Notes iipoft a Sermon 
preached by Dr. Griffith, called The Fear of God and the King, 
in the spring of 1660, immediately before tlie king’s return. 
Passages of great poetic splendour occur in some (jf these pro- 
ductions, and a fervid and fiery spirit brcatlies in 
tliough the animation is as apt to take the tone of mere coarse 
objurgation and abuse as of lofty and dignified scorn or of 
vigor<^u8 argument ; but, upon the whole, it cannot bA said that 
Milton’s English prose is a good style. ^ It is in the first place, 
not perhaps in vocabulary, but certainly in genius and constnid- 
tion, the most Latinized of English styles; but it does not 
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merit the commendation bestowed by Pope on another styje 
which he conceived to be formed after the model of the £om^ 
eloquence, of being “ so Latin, yet so English all the “^hife/' 
It is both soul and body Latin, only in an English dress. 
Owing partly to this principle of composition upon which he 
deliberately proceeded, or to the adoption of which his educa* 
tion and tastes or habits led him, partly to the character of his 
mind, fervid, gorgeous, and soaring, but having little involun- 
tary impulsiveness or self-abandonment, rich as his style often 
is, it never moves with any degree of rapidity or easy grace even 
in passages where such qualities are most required, but has 
at times aomething of a slid", cumbrous, oppressive air, as 
if every thought, the lightest and most evanescent as well as 
the gravest and stateliest, were attired in brocade and whale- 
bone. •There is too little relief from constant straining and 
stri\^ng: too little repose and variety; in short, too little 
nature. Many things, no doubt, are hai)pily said; there is 
much strong and also some brilliant expression ; but even such 
imbedded gems do not occur so often as might be looked for 
from so poetical a mind. In fine, wo must admit the truth of 
what he lias himself confessed— that he was n#t naturallj^ 
disposed to “this manner tof %viiting:” “wherein,” he adds, 
“ knowing Tuysolf irjieri(»r to myself, led by the genial power of 
nature to aiioiJior task, I Lave the use, as 1 may account it, but 
of ray left hand.” * AN'itli all*his quick susceptibility for W'hat- 
ever "was beautiful and bright, Milton sjems to have needed 
the soothing influences of the regularity and music of verse 
fully to bring out his poetry, or to sublimate his i.jagination to 
Ihe true poet Teal state. The passion which is an enlivening 
flame in his verse half suftbeates him ^’ith its smoke in his 
prose. 


HALFiJ; Chi LUNG WORTH, 

Two other eminent names of theological controversialists 
belonging to this troubled ago of tho English church may be 
^^♦ 5 jtioV-^-ktogcther — those of John Hales and William Chilling- 
worth. Hales, who was bom in 1584, and died in 1656, the 
same year with Hall and Usher, published in his lifetime a f8w 
short trafets, of which the most important is a Discourse on 
Schism, v«^Ach was piintcd in 1642, and is considered tl^ have 
been one of the works that led •the way in that bold revolt 

♦ ReaJon of Ohiir<4 Gowjramont, Book 11. 
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against the anthority of tho fathers, so much cried up by the 
preceding school of Andrews and Laud, upon which has since 
De6]i funded what many hold to bo tho strongest defence of 
the Church of England against that of Home. All Hales’s 
writings were collected and published after his death, in 1669, 
in a quarto Tolume, bearing the title of Golden Hemains of the 
Ever-Memorable Mr. John Hales, — a designation which has 
stuck to his name. The main idea of his treatise on Schism had, 
however, been much more elaborately worked out by his friend 
Ohillingworth—tho Immortal Chillingwortli, as he is styled by 
his admirers — in his famous work entitled The lieligion of 
Protestants a Safe AVay to Salvation, published in 1637. This 
is one of the most closely and keenly argued polemical treatises 
ever written; the style in which Cliillingworth presses r his 
leasoning homo is like a charge with the bayonet. He Ww«s still 
only in his early manhood wdien ho produced this rema;i*kably 
able work ; and he died in 1 644 at tho age of forty-two. 


Jeremy Taylor. 

But the greatest name by far among the English divines of the 
middle of the seventeenth century is that of Jeremy Tayler. 
He was bom in 1013, and died biJiop of Down and Connor in 
1667 ; but most of his works were written, and many of them 
Were also published, Defore tho Itotoration. In abundance oi 
tliought ; in ingenuity of argument ; in opulence of imagination ; 
in a soul made alike for the feeling of the snblimd, of the beau- 
tiful, and of the pictut^squo ; and in a style, answering in its 
compass, flexibilijy, and sweetness to the demands of all these 
powers, Taylor is unrivalled among the masters Srjf English 
eloquence. Ho is the S])cnsor of our prose writers; and his 
prose is sometimes almost as musical as Sponsor’s verso. Hie 
Sennons, his Golden Grove, his Holy Living, and, still more, 
his Holy Dying, all contain many passages, the beauty and 
splendour of which are hardly to be matched in any otliei 
English prose writer. Another of his most 
Theologia Eolectioa, a Discourse of the Liberty of Prophesying, 
first published in 1647,*^ may he placed beside Milton’s Areopa* 
gitica, published three years before, as doing for liberjy of con- 
science the same service which that did for the liberty of the 
press. Both remain the in6st eloquent and comprehensive 
defences we yet possess of thefie two great a iglits. 
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Tlio last of the theological 'v^nriters of this era that w<i shtill 
notice is Fuller. Dr. Thomas Fuller was bom in 1004, and died 
in 1061 ; and in the course of his not very extended life produced 
a considerable number of literary works, of which his Church 
History of Britain from the Birth of Jesus Christ until the Year 
1648, which appeared in 1650, and his History of the Worthies 
of England, which was not published till the year after his death, 
are the most important. He is a most singular writer, full of 
verbal quibbling and quaintness of all kinds, but by Ar the most 
amu|iug and i:;ngagmg of all the rhetoricians of this school, 
inahnmch as his conceits are rarely mere elaborate feats of in- 
gemyty, but are usually informed either by a strong spirit of 
very pijculiar humour and drollery, or sometimes even by a 
warmth and depth of feeling, of which too, strange as it may 
aj)peur,*the oddity of his j)hraBeolog}^ is often a not ineffective 
exponent. He w,is certainly one of the greatest and truest wits 
that over lived : he is witty not ])y any sort of effort at all, but 
as it were in spite of himself, or because he cannot help it. But 
wit, or the faculty of looking at and ^presenting thiags in theif 
loss obvious relations, is ci^companied in him, not only by 
humour and'hcart, but by a considerable endowment of the irra- 
diating power of fancy. Accordingly, what he writes is always 
lively and interesting, and soiu^iimes even eloquent and poetical, 
though the eccentricities of his characteristic manner are not 
favourable, it must be confessed, to dignity*or solemnity of stylo 
when attempted to be long sustained. Fuller, and it is no 
Wonder, w^as dhe of the most popular writers, if not the Aost 
popular, of his own day : he obseives lihnself, in the opening 
chapter of his Worthies, that hitherto no stationer (or publisher) 
had lost by* him; and what happened in regard to one of liis 
works, his Holy State, is perhaps Avithout example iiFthe history 
of book-publishing : — it appeared originally in a folio volume in * 
1642, and is believed to have been ibur times rei>rin ted before 
the liestoration ; but the publisher continued to describe the 
two last impressions oti the title-page as still only the third 
the demand had been so great that he felt (forw^hat- 
ever reason) unwilling that its extent should be known. It is 
conjectured that his motive probably w'as “ a desire to lull sus- 
pici<jn, and not to invite prohibition from the ruling powerig.”* 

by tlie Kditor,lMr. James Nidhols, to The Holy State. 8vo Lon. 

ISH. 
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against the authority of tlie fathers, so much cried up hy the 
preceding school of Andrews and Laud, upon which has since 
oedn 'Sounded what many hold to be the strongest defence of 
the Church of England against that of Koine. All Hales’s 
writii^ w'ere collected and published after his death, in 1659, 
in a quarto volume, bearing the title of Golden Kemains of the 
Ever-Memorable Mr. John IJales, — a designation which has 
stuck to his name. The main idea of his treatise on Schism had, 
however, been much more elaborately worked out by his friend 
Chilling^vorth— the Immortal ChilUngworth, as he is styled by 
his admirers — in his famous work entitled The Keligion of 
Protestants a Safe AVay to Salvation, published iu 1637. This 
is one of the most closcdy and keenly argued polemical treatises 
ever wiitten: the style in which ( 'hi llingworth Crosses r his 
reasoning home is like a charge with the bayonet. He wt.s^still 
only in his early manhood when he produced this remarkably 
able work ; and he died in 1644 at the age of forty-two. 


JjEfiiiMY Taylor, 

But the greatest name by far among the English divines of the 
middle of the seventeenth century is that of Jeremy Tayler, 
He was bom in 161.3, and died bi%hop of Down and CJonnor in 
1667 ; but moat of his works were written, and many of them 
Were also published, before the Keotoration. In abundance of 
thought ; in ingenuity of argument ; in opulence of imagination ; 
in a soul made alike for the feeling of tlio sublimd, of the beau-' 
tiful, and of the picturesque : and in a style, answering in its 
compass, flexibility, and swe^duess to the demands of all these 
powers, Taylor is unrivalled among the masters W English 
eloquence. ‘He is the Spenser of our prose writers; and his 
prose is sometimes almost as musical as Spenser’s verse. His 
Sermons, his Golden Grove, his Holy Living, and, still more, 
his Holy Hying, all contain many passages, the beauty and 
splendour of which arc hardly to be matched in any o thei 
English prose ’writer. Another of liLs most remarkaWnTO^ 
Theologia Eclectica, a Discourse of the Libertj" of Prophesy ing' 
first published in 1647* may be placed beside Milton’s Areopa- 
gitica, published three years before, na doing for liber^ of con- 
science the same service which that did for the liberty of the 
press. Both remain the rndst eloqueiA and comprehensive 
defences we yet possess of thoj^e two great rights. 
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The last of the theological writers of this era tliat we, shall 
notice is Fuller. Dr. Thomas Fuller was bom in 1(;04, and died 
in 1061 ; and in the course of his not very extended life produced 
a considcrabts number of literary works, of which his Church 
History of Britain from the Birth of Jesus Christ until the Year 
1048, which appeared in 1050, and his Histoiy of the Worthies 
of England, which was not published till the year after his death, 
are the most important. He is a most singular writer, full of 
verbal quibbling and qiiaintncss of all kinds, bnt by the most 
amusing and ^engaging of ail the rhetoricians of this school, 
inasmuch as his conceits are rarely more elaborate feats of in- 
genuity, but are usually informed either by a strong spirit of 
very p ^ciiliar humour and drollery, or sometimes even by a 
warmth and def)th of feeling, of which too, strange as it may 
appear, *the oddity of his phraseology is often a not ineffective 
exponent. He was certainly one of the greatest and truest Arits 
that ever lived : he is witty not by any sort of effort at all, but 
as it were in spite of himself, or because he cannot help it. But 
wit, or the faculty of looking at and presenting things in theiv 
less obvious relations, is accompanied in him, not only by 
humour and heart, but by a considerable endowment of the irra- 
diating }n)wer of fancy. Accordingly, what he writes is always 
lively and interesting, and son.:*timeM even eloquent and poetical, 
though the eccentricities of his characteristic manner are nut 
favourable, it must bo confessed, to diguity*or solemnity of style 
when attempted to be long snsbiined. Fuller, and it is no 
wonder, was one of the most popular writers, if not the Aost 
popular, of his owji day : he observes himself, in the opening 
chapter of his Worihies, that hitherto no stationfy (or publisher; 
had lost, by-^ him ; and what happened in regard to one of his 
works, his Holy State, is perhaps without example in the histoiy 
of book-publishing; — it appeared originally in a folio volume in' 
1(342, and is believed to have been four times reprinted before 
the Kestoration; but the publisher continued to describe the 
two last impressions on the title-page as still only the third 
the demand had been so great that he felt (for what- 
ever 2 'eason) unwilling that its extent should be known. It is 
conjectured that his motive probably was “ a desire to lull sus- 
picion, and not to invito prohibition from the ruling powerj|.”* 

^ Vrefttce by the lulitori'ilr. James Nichols, to The Holy Btute, 8vo L(*n. 
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^Hardly anything can be found in Fuller that is dull or weari- 
some. The following interesting passage, often referred to, 
make^ part of the account of Warwickshire in the Worthies : — 

William Shakespeare was bom at Stratford on Avon in this county ; in 
whom three eminent poets may seem in some si)rt to be compounded : 
1. Martial, in the warlike sound of his surname (whence fome may con- 
jecture him of a military extraction), ITastivibrans, or Shakespeare. 2. 
Ovid, the most natural and witty of aU poets; and hence it was that Queen 
Elizabotli, coming into a grammar-school, made this extemporary verse, 

“ -^orsiiis a Crabstaff, Bawdy Martial. Ovid a fine wag.*' 

3. Plautus, V®* 10 was an exact aunodian, yet never any scholar; as our 
Shakespeare, if alive, would confess liimstdf. Add to »all these, ^that, 
though his genius generally was jocular, and inclining liini to festivity, yet 
he could, when so disjiosed, be solemn and serious, as api‘>ears by his 
tragedies ; so that Heraclitus himself (I mean if secret and unseei^’) might 
afford to smile at his comedies, they were so merry ; and Demotritus 
scarce forlxjar to sigh at his tragedies, they were so mournful. • 

He was an eminent instance of the truth of that ruhi, Potta non fit, sed 
nascitur ; OJic is not made, but bom a |K)et. liidt'ed his learning was very 
little, so that, as Cornish diamonds are not polished by any lapidary, but 
are pointed, and smoothed even, as they are taken out of the earth, so 
fcature itself r’as all the art wl>ich was used upon him. 

Many were the wit combats betwixt and Ben Jonson. Wliich two 
I behokPlike a Spanish great gallc^m and an Knglish man-of*»war. Afaster 
Jonson, like the former, w^as built far higher in learning ; solid, but slow, 
in his performances. Shakespeare, the English man-of-war, lesser in 
hulk, but lighter in sailing, could turn Avith all iidts, tack about, and take 
advantage of all Avinds,,by the quickness of his wit and invention. He 
died anno Domini IG . . , and was burted at Stratford upon Avon, the 
town of his nativity. 

Wc may add another Warwickshire worthy, of a different 
order ; — 

Philemon Holland, wlicre bora is to me unknown, was bmd in Trinity 
, College in Cambridge a Doctor in Physic, and fixed hirasedf in (Joveutry, 
.He was the translator general in his age, so that those books alone of his 
turning into English will make a country gentleman a competent library 
for historians ; in so much that one saith, 

- “ llulland with his translations doth so fill ui 

He will not let Suetonius be TranquiUus** 

. ^ Indeed, some decry all translators as interlopers, spoiling the trade of 
laming, which diould be driven amongst scholars alone. Such also allege 
that the best translations are works rather of industry than judgment, and, 
in eafij authors, of iaithfulneas rather than industry; that*&any be but 
bunglers, forcing the meaning of ^he authors they translate, ** forcing the 
lock when they cannot open it.** 
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But their opinion resents too much of envy, that suck <j;eiitleinen who 
cannot repair to the fountain shouhl be debarred access to tlie Kjtrortn 
Besides, it is unjust to charge all with the faults of some; and a distuictioii 
must bo made amongst tVax^lators betwixt cobblers and workmen, and our 
Holland had the true knack of translating. 

Many of thcie his books he wrote witii one pem, whereon lie himself 
thus pleasantly versified : — 

“ With one sole pen I writ this l)Oc1v, 

Made of a grey goose quill : 

A pen it was when it 1 took, 

, And u pen 1 Icuvo it still.’* 

Tlii^ monumental peu he solemnly kept, and showed to my revereiul 
tutor, Doctor Samuel Ward. It scsems he leaned very lightly on the neb 
thereof though wt-ightily enough in another sense, perfonning not slightly 
but solid U- wdiat he iiiidertook. 

Bnt-wuat commendetli him most to the praisQ of posterity is his 
translating Camden’s Britannia, a translation more than a translation, with 
many excellent additions not found in the Latin, done fifty years since in 
Master Camden’s lifetime, not only with liis knowledge and consent, but 
also, no doTibt, by his desire and help. Yet such additions (discoverable 
in the former i»art with asterisks in the margent) with sohie antiquaries 
obtain not equal authenticalness witli the r«st. This eminent translator 
was translated to a better life anno^Domini 16 . . . 

Tko translation of the translator took place in fact in 1036, 
when ho had rouchod the vcii^ahlo age of cighty-fivo, so that 
translating w'ould seem to be not an unhealthy occupation. The 
above sketch is Fuller all ovej, in lieart as Veil as in head and 
liand — the last touch cs]>ocially, whicli,* jest though it be, and 
ugon a holeniTi .syhjoct, falls a.s gently and kindly as a tear on 
good olU rhilcnion and his labours. Tbo ci^ect is as if we were 
told that even so gently fell the touch of death ijself upon the 
ripe old inan-g-cven S(j easy, natural, and smiling, liis labours 
ovefr, was liis leave-taking and exchange of this earth of many 
languages, the confusion or discord of which he had .done Lis 
best to reduce, for thai better world, wdiere there is only one 
tongue, atid translation is not needed or known. And Fuller s 
wit and jesting are ahvays of this character; they have notin 
. either of bitterness or of irreverence. No man 

ever (fn writing at least) made so many jokesi good, bad, and 
indifferent; be the subject what it may, i^does not matter; in 
season and eut of season he is ccpially facetious : he cannot let 
slip an occasiiOii of saying a good thing any more than a man 
is tripped can keep him«elf from failing; the habit is as irre- 
sistible with him as the habit of breathing; and yet there is pro- 
liably neither an ill-nalured nor^ profane witticism to be found 
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in all llxat lie.y.}ia8 written. It is the sweetest-blooded wit that 
was ever infitsod into man or book. And how strong and 
weighty, as well as how gentle and beautiful, much of his writing 
is I The work perhaps in which he ofteiiest eloquent and 
pathetic is that entitled The Holy State and the Profane State, 
the former great popularity of which we have ali'feady noticed. 
Almost no writer whatever tells a story so well as Fuller—with 
so much life and point and gusto. 


Sin Thomas Brownk. 

Another of the most original and peculiar writers of the middle 
portion of the seventeenth century is Sir 'I’hoinas Biown'-, the 
celebrated author of the Ileligio Medici, publishenl in ir>.42; the 
Pseudodoxia Epideraiea, or Inquiries into Vulgar and Common 
Errors, in 1646 ; and the Hydriotaphia, Itu Buiial, or a Dis- 
course on the Sepulchral Urns found in Xoifolk; and The 
Garden of Cyrus, or the Quincuncial Lozenge, or Network Plan- 
ktations of the Ancients, Artificially, Naturally, Mystically Con- 
sidered, wfiioh appeared together in 3 658. Browne died in 1682, 
at the age of seventy-seven ; but ke juiblished nothing after the 
Kestoration, though some additional tracts found ain#ng his 
papers were given to tho world after his death. Tlio writer of a 
w<3ll known review of Browne’s literary productions, and of tho 
characteristics of his singular genius, has sketched the history of 
his su(!ces.sive acts of au<.horsliip ih a lively and striking passage : 
— “ He had no sympathy with the gi-eat business of men. Jn 
that awful year wh^n Charles I, went in person to seize fi%e 
members of the CornmonH’ House, —when the streets resounded 
with shouts of Privilege of Parliament,’ and tho king’s coach 
was assailed ,by the proidietic cry, ‘ To your tents, O Israel,’ — 
in that year, in fact, when the civil war first broke out, and w}»en 
most men of literary, power were drawn by the excitement of the 
crisis into patriotic controversy on cither side,— appeared tho 
calm and meditative reveries of Iho Beligio Medici. The war 
raged ohV It was a struggle between all the element s of govern- 
ment. England was toni by convulsion and red^ 

But Browne was tranquilly preparing his Pseudodoxia Epidemica ; 
as if errors about basilisks and griffins were the paramount and 
fatifl epidemic of the time^ and it was published i^Sue order in 
that year when the cause vjjhich tho author advocated, as far as 
he could advocate anything political, lay at its last gasp. The 
king dies on the scaffold. Protectoride succeeds. Men are 
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again fighting on paper the eolomn cause already debided in tb^ 
field. Drawn from visions more sublime, — forsaking studies 
moire intricate and vast than those of the poetical Sage of 
Norwich, — diverging from a career bounded by the most splendid 

f oal, — foremos^in the ranks shines the flaming sword of Milton : 

ir Thomas Browne is lost in the quincunx of the ancient 
gardens; and the year 1068 beheld the death of Oliver Crom- 
well, and the publication of the Hydriotapbia.’** The writings of 
Sir Tliomas Browne, to be relished or rightly appreciated, must 
of course be roati in the spirit suited to the species of literature 
to which they bejoiig. If we look for matter of-fact infonnatiou 
in a poem, we are likely to be disappointed ; and so are we like- 
wise, if We go for the passionate or pictured style of poetry to an 
eucyclopajjlia. Brtiwne s works, wdth all their varied learning, 
con tain •very little xx)sitive information that can now bo accounted 
of much value ; very little even of direct mornl or economical 
counsel by which any person could gi'eatly profit; very little, in 
short, of anything that will either put money in a man’s pocket, 
or actual knowledge in his head. Assuredly the interert with 
* which they were perused, and the chanm that was Ifound to 
belong to them, could not at ai^y time have been due, except in 
very smaj^ part indeed, to the cstimatioir in which their refers 
held such pieces of intelligence as that the pheenix is but a fable 
of the, poets, iuid that the griffin eftists only in the zoology of the 
heralds. It would fare ill with Browme if the jvorth of his books 
wore to be tried by the amount of what tliey contain of this kind 
of iufonnation, or, indeed, of any other kind of what is commonly 
calk?d useful knowledge ; for, in truth, he lias done his best to 
difluse a good majiy vulgar enurs as monstihus as any he had 
corrected. For tluit matter, if his readers were to continue to 
believe with him in astrology and witchcraft, we shall all agree 
that it was of very little consequence what faith they may hold 
touching the pheenix and the griffin. Mr. Hallam, we think, has, 
in a manner which is not nsnal with him. fallen somewhat into 
this error of applying a false test in the judgment he Iras pai^d 
upon Brorvno It is, no doubt, quite true that the Inquiry into 
scarcely raises a high notion of Browne himself 
as a pliilosophor, or of tire state of phyi^cal knowdeclge in 
Lingland that the Iloligio Medici shows its author to have 
been ** far removed from real philosophy, both by his tutn ^ 
mind and by^hc nature of his erudition;” and likewise that 

• Article in Ii^inburgh Beviow for October, 1836 ; No. 129, p. 34. (Under- 
stood to be by Sir Kdwuril Bu|wer LyttoiO 
t Lit. of Kur. iii. 4(jl. * 
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“ he seldom reasons,” that “ his thoughts are deeultoiy,**' that 
sqpietimes he appears sceptical or paradoxical,” but that ** oi^ 
dulity and deference to authority preTail” in his habits. of 
thinking.* Understanding philosophy in the sense in which the 
tenn is hero used, that is to say, as meaning the sifting and 
separation of fact from fiction, it may be admitted that there is 
not much of that in Sir Thomas Browne ; his works are all 
rather marked by a rery curious and piquant intoi mixture of the 
two. Of course, such being the case, what he writes is not to be 
considered solely or even principally with retereucui to its ab- 
solute truth or falsehood, but rather with reference to its relarfve 
truth and significance as an expression of some feeling or notion 
or other idiosyncraey of the very singular and interesting mind 
from which it has proceeded. Bead in this spirit, the ^orks of 
Sir Thomas Browme, more especially his Keligio Medici, and his 
Um Burial, wull be found among tlie richest in our literajture — 
full of uncommon thoughts, and trains of inedifatiem loading far 
away into the dimmest inner chambers of life and death — and 
also of an eloquence, sometimes fantastic, but always striking, 
not seldom pathetic, and in its greatest jMissages gorgeous wdth 
the erablazonr}’^ of a wann iniaginatiim. Out of such a writer 
the rightly attuned and sympalhizing mind will d:^w many 
things more precious than any mere facts. 


Syi J AMI’S ^^Iakrington. 

We can merely mention Sir James ITarrington*s political 
romance entitled Oceana, which was published in Har- 

rington’s loiiding principles are, that the natural element of power 
in states is property ; and that, of all kinds of propeify, that in 
laud is the most iuqMjrtaiit, possessing, indeed, certain charac- 
teristics which dislingiiihh it, in its natural and political action, 
from all other property. “ In general,” observes Mr. Hallam, 
“ it may be said of Harrington that he is prolix, dull, pedantic, 
yet seldom profound ; but sometimes redeems himself by just 
obserwations.”t This is true in so far as resnee ts the style of 
the Oceana ; but it hardly does justice to the' \ng^Tiity, tno 
trutli, and the importance of certain of Harrington’s views and 
deductions in the philosof>hy c»f politics. If he has not the merit 
of absolute originality in his main propositions, tfioy had at loaiit 
never heen so clearly expounded and demonstrated by any 
preceding writer. 

** Lit. ofEur.iii. 153. 


t Id. iv. 200. 
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Newspapers. 

It has now been satisfactorily^ shown that the three news- 
papers, cntitred The English Morcuiie, Nos. 50, 51, and 54, 
preserved among Dr. Birch’s historical collections in the British 
Museum, pro/essing to be “published by authority, for the 
contradiction of false reports,” at the time of the attack of the 
Spanish Armada, on the credit of which the invention of news- 
papers used to be attributed to Lord Burleigh, are modern 
ibrgeries,— efe^ptit, in fact, of the leyerend Doctor.* Occ^i- 
sional pamphlets, containing foreign news, began to be pub- 
lished* in Engl&nd towards the close of the reign of James I. 
The carl iest^ that has been met with is entitled News out of 
Hollaifil, dated 1C19; and other similar papers of news from 
differettt*forcign countries are extant which appeared in 1620, 
1621, and 1622. The first of those nows-pamphlcts which 
came out at regular intervals appe^ars to have been that entitled 
The ’News of ilie Present Week, edited by Nathaniel Butler, 
which was started in 1622, in the early days of the Thirty Years* 
War, and was continued, in conformity with its title, aj a weekly 
publication. But tlie lU'oper ei*a of En^ish newspapers, at least 
of those contjpning domestic futclligenco, commences with the 
Long lUrliumcnt. The earliest that has been discovered is a 
quarto pimphlet of a lew leav^, entitled The Diurnal Occur- 
rences, or Daily Proceedings of Both Houses, in this great and 
happy parliament, from the t3rd of November, 1640, to the 3rd 
of November, 1(541; London, *p™fcd for William Cooke, and 
are to ho sold at his shop at EuniivaPs Inn Gate, in Holborn, 
1641.f *1W.oro than a hundred newspapers, jvith dilfercnt titles, 
appear to have b(!cu published between this date and the death 
of the king, j^id upwards of eighty others^ betwdlui that event 
and the liestoration.J ' “ When hostilities commenced,” says the 
writer from wliom wo derive this infonnation, “every event, 
during a most eventful •period, had its own historian, who com- 
municated News from Jiall, Truths from Ihr/i, Wairanted Tidings 
from Irdwid. and JSimaal Passages from several places. These were 
papers. Impatient, however, as a distracted 
people Vdre ?br information, the news w^eie never distributed 
daily. The various newspapoi's wore published weekly at first ; 

* Seo A TiCtlor t<» Antonio Panizzi, Esq. By Thomas Watts, of tho British 
Museum. 8vo.*1joii« 1. ISiiO. 

t See Chronological List of Newspapers fr«im tlie Epoch of the Civil Ware, 
m Olmlmr is s Lih? of Kuddiinau, pp, 404—442. 

$ See Ohulmoi's a Life of ^udi liman, 114» 
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4>ut in tlie progress of events, and tlie ardour of curiosity, tliey 
were distributed twice or thrice in eveiy week.*'^ Such were 
Che •French Intelligencer, the Dutch Spy, the Irish Mercury, 
and the Soots Dove, the Parliament Kite, and t^ie Seoiet Owl. 
Mercwrius AchernttiGus brought them hebdomadal Nem from Hell ; 
Mercimiis Demooritiis communicated wonderful news from the 
World in the Moon ; the Laughing Mercury gave perfect nows 
from the Antipodes; and Mercurius Mastix faithfully lashed all 
Scouts, Mercuries, Posts, Spies, and other IntelligenceTs.^**!* 
Pesides the newspapers, also, the great political and religious 
questions of the time w^ere debated, as already mentioned, in 
a prodigious multitude of sepaiate pamphlets, which appear 
to Slave been read quite as universally and as eagerly. Of such 
jiamplilets printed in the twenty years from the meeting of the 
Long Parliament to the Kostoratioii there are still jirSserved 
in the British Mnsenm, foiming the collection called tho^ving's 
Pamphlets, no fewer than thirty thousand, which would give 
a rate of four or five new ones every day. 

Where our modern newspapers begin, the series of wr old 
chroniclei’s closes with Sir Richard IJaker’s Chronicle of the 
Kings of* England, wiitten while its author was confined for 
debt in the Fleet Prison, where died in 1645, and first pub- 
lished in a folio volume in 1641. It vras several times reprinted, 
and was a great favourite with our ancestors for two or three 
succeeding generations ; but it, has now lost all interest, except 
for a few passages relating to the author’s own time. Baker, 
however, himself * declares it to be compiled “with so grfjat 
care and diligence, that, if all others were lost, this only will be 
sufficient to inform posterity of all passages memorable or M^tir^hy 
to be known.” Sir'Richard and his Chronicle are now* popularly 
remembered j)rincipally as the tnisted histori(jal guides 'and 
authorities of Addison’s incomparable Sir Roger do Coverley.J 


Retrospect of the Commonwealth Literature. 

It thus appears that the age of the Civil War and the Com 
mon wealth does not present an absolute blank iu ^ia hiittOTj ul 
our highest literatui^ ; but, unless wo ara to except the Areopa- 

** In December, 1612, however, Spalding, tlie Aberdeen, annalist, in a 
pstlsago which Mr. CliaLmcrs has quoted, tells us that ** printed papers 
daily came from London, called Diurnal Occitrrencea, declaring what is done 
in parliament.”— Vol. i. p. 336. 

t (Jiialmers, p 116. X See Spectator, No. 323. 
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gitica of Milton, the Liberty of Prophesying, and a few otlier 
controversial or theological treatises of Jeremy Taylor, some 
publications by Fuller, and the successive apocalypses The 
imperturbable dreamer of Norwich, no work of genius of the first 
class appeared in England in the twenty years from the meeting 
of the Long Parliament to the Kestoration ; and the literary 
productions having any endunng life in them at all, that arc to 
be assigned to that space, make but a very scanty sprinkling. 
It was a fimo when men wrote and thought, as they acted, 
merely for the passing moment. The imprinted plays of Beau- 
mont and Fletclier, indeed, were now sent to the press, as well 
as (filler dranjatic works written in the last age ; the theatres, 
by which they used to be published in another way. being shut 
up — a significant intimation, rather than anything else, that the 
greal of tlie drama was at ah end. A new play continued to 
droifoccasionally from the commonplace pen of Shirley — almost 
the solitary successor of the Shakespeares, the Fletchers, the 
Jojisons, the Massingers, the Fords, and the rest of that bright 
throng. All other poetry, as well as dramatic poetry, was 
nearly silent —hushed partly by the din of arms and of theolo- 
gical and political strife, more by*the frown of* triumphant 
purilauism, boasting to itself^ that it had put down all the other 
fine arts as •well as poetry, never again to lift their heads in 
England. It is observable that oven the confusion of the contest 
that lasted till after the king’s death did not so completely 
banish the Muses, or drown their voice, as did the grim tran- 
quillity under the sway of Uio i)arliamenf that followed. The 
time of the war, besides the treatises Just alluded to of Milton, 
•layljil^^Fiillej, and Browne, produced the Cooper’s Hill, and 
some other p<^etical pieces, by Denham, ^nd the republication 
of the Conius and other early ])oems of Milton ; ,the collection of 
the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, and (/owley’s volume en- 
titled The Mistress, appeared in 1C47, in the shout interval of^ 
doubtful quiet between the first and the second war ; the volume 
of Herrick’s poetry was published the next year, while the second 
ivar was still raging, or immediately after its close ; Lovelace’s 
first volume, in J ()49, probably before the execution of the king. 
Hobbesjs ?N^viathan, and one or two other treatises of his, dl 
written some time before, were printed at London in 1650 ai^ 
1651, while the author was resident in I’aris. For some years 
from this* date the blank is nearly absolute. Then, when the 
more libei4f despotism of Cromwell had displaced the Pi^sby- 
terian moroseness of the pai*liamefat, we have Fuller’s Church 
Histoiy printed in ]^665 ; Harringjpn’s Oceana, and the collec- 
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tip^ of Cowley’s poelry, in 1656 ; Bro^vnes ITydriotapliia and 
(jarden of Cynis* in 1658 ; Lovelace’s second volume, and Hales’s 
K^iajpis, in 165‘d ; together with two or thioo philosoj)hical 
publications by lIobl)es, and a few short pie(ft*s in verse by 
Waller, of which the most famous is his ranegyric on Oliver 
Cromwell, written after the Protector’s death, an {»(^asion wliich 
also afforded its first considerable Ihenie to the ri]:)oning genius 
ofHryden. It is to be noted, moreover, that, with one illus- 
trious exception, none of the writers that liave been named 
belonged to the prevailing faction. If Waller and Drvdeu took 
that side in Iheir verses for a momcmt, it must he adjuittod that 
they both amply made U]) for their brief (■(Uiformity ; Denham, 
Browne, Taylor, Herrick, Jiovolace, Fulle*r, Halos, HotJbes, 
(V>wley, weie all consistent, most of thtnn ardent, royalists; 
Hariingfoii was a thooretieal repiihliean, Init even he was a 
.royalist by personal attuehmeuLs; -liiiton alone was in fife and 
I heart a Comiuonwealth-iuaii and a Crojnwelliuu. 


* PoKriv’Y OK J\I/f/rox. 

From ibc a]^pcaraiico of his minop }a)emfi, in 1645, Milton had 
published no jxietry, with tlie exception of a. stmm't to Henry 
l.awos, the musieian, protixed to a eollectioTi of IWlm tun(‘s by 
that composer in 1648, till he gt.ve to the world I is Paiadiso 
Lost, in Tr-n Books, in 16C»7. Jn 1671 af)j)eared his dViiadiso 
Iiegained and Sainsoh Agonistes : «iu 167.‘i a new edition of his 
minor poems, with nine new sonnets and (dher additions; and 
in 1674, what is proj)erly the. second edition of the il«yadise 
Lost, now distribuled thy the hisectioji of the seventh and tenth) 
into twel\c Ixwl^s. Htj died on {Sunday rite 8tli of Aovemher. in 
that year, when wdthiii about a month of oompJeiiTPg tlie sixty- 
sixth year ef his age. Ilis prose wTitings have been already 
noticed. Verse, however, was the form in which his genius had 
earliest expressed itself, and also that in which he liad first come 
forth as an author. Passing over his paraphrases of omi or two 
j’salms, done at a still earlief ago, we have abundant i)roirjise of 
the future great poet in his lines On the Death of a^ir, lijfant, 
beginning, 

() fairest flow'er, no sooner blo^vn hut Mfish’d, 

written in his seventeenth year ; and still more in "the (^’ollege 
Exercise, written in his nineteenth yetir. A portion of this 
latter is almost as prophetic as it is beautiful ; and, as the 
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verses have not been much noticed/ we wil] hei*o give a fe^ of 
tliem ; — 

lliiil, iijvtivc Ijangiia^e, that by sinews weak 
Ditlst move my first endcavourijj^ tomrue it> spenk. 

And niad’st imperfect wor<ls with childish tri})S, 
llalf-unpronouiitxid, slide llirough my infant li])s ; 

I have s(tnie nakt-d tiiou-jjljis that mve about, 

And loudly km>ck to have tbeir passa;j[o out; 

And, weary of their ftlace, da only stay 
Till tl»ou hast deck'd tliem in their best array. 

Yet*] had rather, if I were to chwsv*, 

Thy service in *m:«; graver Hubj(‘et use, 

Siicli as may make tlicc* search iby C'^llers round, 
lietbre lliou clorbe rny fancy in lit sound; 

Such wbete the deep tninsporled mini] may «o.ar 
Alx)Vv‘ tin* wheeliivi }H/les, and at lieau'u's door 
lx)ok in, and seo each lilissful deity 
How he Ijefon; the thunderous llirone doth lie, 

Ijistenim*' to what tm'^itorn Apolhisinys 

’JV) the toiicli of golden wires, while Hebe hrini’S^ 

Immortal lu ctar to h(‘r bin,:;ly .^ire; 

Then, passing throin^li the .'Spheres of walclifttl fire, 

A?id misty reifions of wid«' air next under, 

Atid hills of sn<*\v, and lofts of piled tlnuider, 

May tfU at h*nath liO\#^rt.en~eyed Ne}>tunc raves, 

In heaven’s deliaiice inustering all bis waves ; 

'I'lien sine of secret, tl^iiii^s that came fo jsass 
^Yhe^ kddaine. Nature in her cradle was; 

And .last of kiiejTS, and <tn<vns, and la'roes (dd, 

Such ..s tJie. wise, Demodoens once t'jjd 
In .solemn soujis at Kin*.! Alcinous' feast, 

While sad Llysses' soul ami all the rest 
jfve held witlj his mcK>dious Isarinony 
In willing chains ami .sweet captivity. 

T'his was written in ld27. Poiirtoen years later, after his return 
from Italy, wliorc some of his juvenile Latin coinjnKsitioiis, and 
some others in the suiiie language, which, as he tells us, he “ had 
shifted ill scarcity of liooks and cunvcnieiKes to jtatoh up amongst 
then!, woro^*ecoivod with written eneonutnns, which the Italian 
is not forward to bestow on men of this side the Alps;’’ aifd * 
when assvuting in so far tx) these commendations, and not less 

* Mr. Halla\n, in his work on the Literature of Kuropo (iii. 209))* innd- 
verttmtly a^jssunu s that we Iftive no English vereo of Milton's written before his 
twenty-second year. 
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to ' an inward prompting whicli now grew daily upon him, he 
had ventured to indulge the hope that, by labour and study — 
“which I take,” he nobly says, “to be my })ortion in this 
life”— joined with the strong propensity of nature, he “might 
perhaps leave something so written in after-times as they 
should not willingly let it die” — he continued stili inclined to 
fix all the industry and art he could unite to the adorning of his 
nati\*e tongue— or, as he goes on to say, “ to bo an interpreter 
and relator of the best and sagest things among mine own 
citizens, throughout this island, in the mother-dialect; — that 
what tlic greatest and choicest w^its of Athens, iiome, or modem 
Italy, and those Hebrews of oM, did for their country, J, in my 
proportion, with this over and above of being a < ’hristian, might 
do for mine : not caring to be once named abroad, though perhaps 
J could attain to that, but content with these liritisli isljincls as 
my world ; ” and ho again, more distinctly tliau b(jforc, tlnnigh 
still only in general expressions, announced the gieat design, 
“ of highest hope and hardest attempting,” which he proposed 
to himself one day to accomplish — wdicther in the epic form, as 
exemplified by Homer, Virgil, and IVso, or after the dramatic, 
“wherein Sophocles and Huripidcs reign”— or in the style of 
“those magnific odes and of Pindarus and Callimachus; 

not forgetting that of all these kinds of writing rtho highest 
models are to ho found in the Holy Scriptures— in the Book 
of Job, in the Song of Solomon ai\d the Apocalypse of St. John, 
in the frequent songs intci’spcrsed throughout the Law and thc 
Prophets. “ The thiug which J ^ad to say,” concluded this 
remarkable annonneement, “and those intentions wliieli have 
lived within me ever since I could conceive myself ^lything 
worth to my country, return to crave excuse that urgent reason 
hath plucked from me by an abortive and tVnedated diseoveiy. 
And the accomp’^ishrnent of them lies not but in a power above 
man’s to promise ; but that none hath by more studious wa,'\ s 
endeavoured, and with more unwearied spirit that nt)no shall, 
that I dare almost aver of myself, as far as life and free leisure 
will extend ; and that the land had once cnfraimhised luuself 
from this impertinent 3’^oke of prelaty, under whoso inquisit()ri<ms 
and tyrannical duncory no free and splendid wit ijoujtish. 
Neither do I think it shame to covenant with any kiiow’ing 
reader, that for some fc^w years yet I may go on tnist with him 
toward the payment of what 1 am now indebted ; as being a 
work^not to be raised from the heat of youth or theVapours of 
wine, like that whicli flows at.waste from 'she pen of some vulgar 
amourist, or the trencher fuij of a rhyming parasite ; nor to bo 
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ol>r,ained by the invocation of dame Memory and her Siren 
danghtors ; but by devout pmyer to that eternal Spirit, who can 
enrich with all utlerance and knowledge, and sends out^ his 
sciiaphim. with the hallowed firo of his altar, to tofich anti purify 
the lips of whom he pleases. To this must be added industrious 
and select* reading, steady obsei-vation, insight into all seemly 
and generous arts and affairs. Till which in some mcasuie be 
accomplished, at mine own peril and cost 1 refuse not to sustain 
this expecjtation from as many as are not lotluto hazard as much 
credulity tJpon the best pledges that I can give iliem.”* 

Hefoie tills, there had a[»pejii-ed in ]wint. of Milton’s pootrj' only 
his (’ornus and Lyeidas; the foniier in IdiJT, the latter with some 
other fanibndge verses <iii the same occasion, the loss at sea of 
his friend Edward King, in Imt, besides some of his 

Koftiiets and other miimr pieces, he had aho written the fragment 
entitled Arcades, and the two com]»anion poems the 1/ Allegro 
and the II Penseroso. These productions already attested the 
worthy successor of tlie gieatcst writers of English verse in the 
preceding age -—recalling the fancy and the molody of the minor 
])ocms of JSpenser and Shakespeare, and of the Faiihful JShop-| 
herdess (»f Fletidicr. '^rho (’<»iuus, indeetl, might ]>e considei^‘d; 
as an avowed imitation of the last-tneniioned preTluction* The- 
resemblance in ]K)etical elutracter b(‘tween the twi» sylvan dramas, 
of Fltdelicr and Milton is very close : and they may bo said to 
stand apart from all else in ^ur literature — for lion Jonson’s Sad 
Sbepheid is not for a moment to bo compared witli either, and 
in tlie Midsummer Wight's Dream, Shakespeare, ever creative, 
passionate, and dramatic Ix^yond all other writers, has soai-ed so 
high above loth, wbether we look to the supernatural part of his 
talSeT^ to its scones of human intere^,. that wo arc little re- 
minded of his pe(»p]ed woodlands, his lairies, his lovers, or his 
glorious ‘;riide mechanicals,” cither by tbe Fsfitbfnl Shcpherdisss 
or tbe Coinus. Of these two compositions, ^lilton’s must he 
admitted to have the hij!;hei moral inspiration, anS it is also the 
more elaborate and exact 4 ts a piece of writing ; but in ail that 
goes to make up dramatic effect, in the involvement and conduct 
of the story, and in the eloquence of natural feeling, Fletchers is 
decid^edh^suporior. it lias been remarked that oven in fc^hakeS" 
peare’s early naiTativo poeius - his Venus and Adonis, and his 
Tarquin and Lucrcce — we may dis('ern the future* great dramj?ti«^ 
by thtj Jnll and unwithboiding abandonment with which he there 
projects*tiimsclf into whatever character he brings forward, and 

• Tlio Reason of Chifl-ch Govenunent urged against Prelaty (pnbhshed In 
JC-ll}, * 
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the •power of vivid conception with which ho realizes the 
visionary scene, and bringjs it around him almost in the distinct* 
nesa of broad daylight, as shown by a peculiar dii eclness and life 
of expT-^ssion Evidently coming everywhere unsought, and escap- 
ing from his pen, one might almost say without his owti con- 
soiouBness,— without apparently any feeling, at least, of either 
art exercised or feat achieved.* In the case of Milton, on thot 
contrary, his first publislied poem and earliest poetical fittempf 
of any considerable extent, although in the dramatic fonn, affords 
abundant evidence that his genius was not dramatic, (hnius is 
an exquisitely beautiful ])oom, but nearly destitute of everything 
we more especially look for in a drama— of ])a8sion, of character, 
of story, of action or movement of any kind. It flows on in a 
continued stream of eloquence, fancy, and most melodious versi- 
fication ; but thei'c is no dialogue, ]u*opei]y so called, no rordica- 
tion of diverse emotions or natures ; it is Milton alone who'siligs 
or declaims all the while,— sometimes of course on one side of tlxo 
argument, sometimes on the other, and not, it may be, without 
changing his attitude and the tone of his vuicjc, hut still speaking 
only from one head, from one heart, from one ever-present and 
ever-dmuinant, constitution of being. And from tliis imprison- 
ment mdtbin himself Milton never escapes, either in bis dramatic 
or in his otlnu* poetr}’ ; it is the (diaraCf eristic which dib.finguishcs 
him not only from our great dramatists, but also from otlujr great 
e]>if? and nairative poets. Ilis potdry has bo(;n sometimes de- 
scribed as to an unusual degree Avanting in the expression of his 
own ]H)rsonal feelings and, notwitb.standing some renifirkable 
institnees of exce]>tion, not only in his minor pieces, but in his 
great epic, tlai remark is tnie in a certain sense. Ilo isjjjp. ha- 
bitual brooder ovc]* liisown omoti<ins, no self-ilissoctor, no system- 
atic r(?,sorter fin- inspiration to the accidents of his own personal 
history. Jlis subject in some degree forbade this; bis proud and 
lofty nature still mure withheld him from it. Hut, although dis- 
daining thus to picture liimself at full length either for our pity 
or admiration, he has yet- impressed the slamp of his ow^n indi- 
viduality— of his own character, moral as well as intellectual— as 
deep on all ho has Avritten as if his theme liud been eA'er so 
directly himself. Compare him in this i osj>oct with Homer. We 
scarcely conceive of the old Greek x)oet as having a sentient 
<rsi«tence at all, any inor^ than we do of the sea or the breezes 
of heaven, whose music his continuous, undulating ver.?o; ever 
various- oA^er the same, resembles. Who in the dclhreation of 

r * 

* See this ilhistrated in Coleridge’s Jiiograpliia Litcraria, vol. ii. 
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tlie wrath of Achilles finds a tiwje of the temper or character of 
the delineator ? Who in Milton’s Satan does not recognize piuch 
of Milton himself^ But, although the spirit of his poetr^^ is thus 
essentially egotistic, the range of his poetic power is not thereby 
confined within nanx»w limits. He had not the ‘"myriad-minded” 
nature of Shakespeare— the all-})enotrating sympatlly hy which 
the greatest of dramatists could transform himself for the time 
into any yne of the other existences around him, no matter how 
high, no matter how low : CKmccive the haughty genius of Milton 
emjiloved in the task of developing such a character as Justice 
Shallows or Bottom tlio weaver, or a scojo of others to be found 
iff the ]ong,*vari<»UK, brilliant procession licaded bv Falstaff and 
ending with Dogberry ! Anything of this kind he could scarcely 
hapre performed much better than tlio most ordinarily gifted of 
thy of nuiii : he had no moie the wit or hunumr recpiisitc for 
it than ho had tlie power of inton.se and universal sympathy. 
But his ]u-<jper region Avas still a vast one : and there, his vision, 
though always tinged Avith the colour of his own passions and 
oijiniuus, Avas, lajtwithshuuling, both as far i caching and as 
searching as any inlet’s ever was. In its style or form his poetiy 
may be considered to belong nidiftieiitally to th^ same Italian 
school Avilh tl«at of the greatest of his predecessors — of Spenser 
and (^f Sirakespoare, if not also of ChauciT. But, as of these 
others, so it is true of hijii, that the inspiratioji of his Italian 
models is most perocpliblo fii Jiis earlier and minor A"er.ses, and 
that in his more mature and liighcr eftbrjs ho enriched this ori- 
ginal basis of his pcjctic fiiaiiiier Av-ith so much of a ditl’erent 
character, ■nartly derived frtan otlwjr foreign sources, partly pc- 
hiuiself, tliat the mode of conception and expression 
which he ultimately thus worked out is* most correctly described 
by calling it his own. (’oiiA^ersant as he \A’as*witli the language 
and literature of Italy, liis })oet.ry probably acquired Avhat it has 
of Italian in its character principally through th(f medium of the 
elder poets of his o,wu country ; and it is, accordingly, still more 
English than Italian. MucJi of its inner spirit, and something 
also of its outward fashion, is of Hebrew deiivation ; it may l>e 
aflirmed that from tlio fountain of no other foreign literature did 
Miltdn di^nk with so much eagerness as from this, and that by 
no other was his genius so much nourished and strengtheaei 
Not a Ijttle, also, one so accomplished in the lore of classic anti- 
quity nv4|Jt needs have acquired from that source ; the tones ol 
the poetry of Greece and Borne are heard more or less audibly 
everywdiero in that of tlie gi'cat epic poet of England. But do we- 
go too far in holding tliat in whut he has actually acliievcd in his 
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proper domain, tlie modem writer rises high “ above all Greek, 
above all lloraaii famo V” Where in the poetrj’^ of the ancient 
worlA shall we find anything which approachel the richness and 
beauty, still less the sublimity, of the most triumphant passages 
in Paradise FiOst ? The First Book of that poem is prpbably the 
most splendid and perfect of human compositions — tho one, that 
is to say, which unites these two qualities in the highest degree ; 
and the Fourth is as unsurjjassed for grace and Inxiiriaitce as that 
is for magnificence of imagination. And, tJiongh these arc 
peihaps the two greatest books in tho poem, taken each as a 
whole, there are passages in every one of the other books equ.al 
or almost equal to the finest in these. And wortliy of the 
thoughts th.'it breathe are the Avords that bum. A tide of 
gorgeo\is eloquence rolls on from beginning to end, like a river of 
molten gold ; outhlazing, we may surely say, eveuything of Idie 
kind in any other poctiy. Finally, Milton's blank verse, both 
for its rich and varied music and its exquisite adaptation, would 
ill itself almost deseiwc to bo styled poidry, witliout the words: 
alone of all our poets, before or since, he lias bionght out the full 
C/apabilities of the language in that form of conqiosilion. Indeed, 
out of the draVna, lie is stilP’our only groat blank verse writer, 
(hmiparcjd to his, tho blank verse of m? other of our narrative* or 
didactic poets, unless we arc to except a few of the happiest at- 
tempts at tho direct imitation of his pauses and cadences, reads 
like an^'thing else than a sort ormiifiied rhyme — ihynie H))oilt by 
the ends being blunted or broken otf. W ho remembers, who can 
repeat, any narrative blank- verse but his? In whose ear does 
any other linger? What other has the tnie organ ..tone ^vhich 
makes tho music of this form of vensc — cither the grandeur or tne 
sweetness ? 

It is natural, in i-comparing, or contrasting, IM iltoirsv Paradise 
Lost with Jiis Paradise Regained, to think of the two great 
Homeric epics': the Iliad commonly believed by antiquity to 
have proceeded from the inspired poet in the ’dgoui* and glowr of 
his manhood or middle ago, tho Odyssey to rerfleed- the milder 
radiance of his imagination in the afternoon or evening of his 
life. It has been common accordingly to apply to the case of the 
English poet also the famous similitude of Longinus, and to say 
that- ill the Paradise Ecgained we liave the sun on his descent, 
the same indeed as ever in majesty (ro /iiycfloc), but deprived 
of his ovei-pow^ering ardour rijc ff^odporr/roc). S<rtiie have 

gone farther, not claiming for tho Ihiradise Pegained tho honour 
of being sunshine at all, but only holding it worthy of being 
ajiplaudcd in the s]iirit and aLer tho fashion in which Pope 
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has eulogized the gracious though not dazzling qualities of tis 
Iriond Martha Blount : — 

So, when the sun’H broad beam has tired the sight, 

All mild ascends the moon’s more sober light; 

Serene in virgin modesty she shines, 

AAl un<.>hs<’rvc‘d the glaring orb declines. 

An ingenious theory has been put forth by one of the editors of 
tlio PaiWlise Kegained, Mr. Charles Dunster; he conceives that 
Milton designed this poem for an example of what he has himself 
in tlie remarkable ])a8sage of hia Beason of Church Government, 
to which we liave already had occasion to refer, spoken of as the 
andiilLstiiiguished from the ffreat and diffim epic^ such as 
those of ll(»mcr and of Virgil, and his own Paradise Lost, 
Miltijji’s words in full are : — “ Time serves not iipw, and, per- 
haps^ li might soeni too ]»rofusc, to give any certain account of 
wliat the mind at Innue, in the spaeious circuits of her musing, 
hath liberty to ])H)[)(Jse to herself, though of highest hope and 
hardest attempting; wlictlier that epic Ibiin, w'hereof the two 
po(nns of I Joiner, and those other two of Virgil and Tasso, are a 
diffuse, and the hook of dob a brief, model.” Dunster accordingly 
thinks that wo may su]>posc the model which Miltwi set before 
him ill his Paradise h'cgainc^l to have been in a great measure 
the book of oh.* 

Pmt sundy the comjiarison which the companionship or se- 
quence of the two Miltonic (-pkis mo.st forcibly suggests to a true 
fooling of l)(»tli the*ir resemblance and their difference, and of the 
prevailing spirit, tliat animat •« each, is thal; of the Cld and the 
Mew 'I’cstamcnl.. The one is distinctively ITehrcw, the other as 
'Wdy < hrlstiaii. With nnicli in common, they have also, 
like the two r«>ligions, and the two collelitions of sacred books, 
much iu wliioh they are unlike, and in a certain ^euse opposed to 
one aiintlief, holli in manner and in sentiment. The poetry of 
the Paradise Lost, all life and movement, is to thalyof the Para-^ 
disc IJegained what; a conflagration is to a sunlit landscape. In 
the omi w'o have the* grandeur of the old worship, in the other 
t]\e simplicity of the new. The one addresses itself more to the 
sense, tlie otlicu* to the understanding. In respect either of force 
or of writ either of intense and burning passion or of ima- 
ginative power mingling and blending all the wonders of bright- , 
ness aiMi gloom, tliero can bo no comparison between them. 
Tiiero is flu* same poetic art, it is true, in both poems ; they are 
more ainmislakeably products of the same mind, perhaps, thato are 

* Paradise Itcgaiiicd ; willi notes. By Obailes Dunater, M.A. 4to. Loud. 
1795. p.2. 
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the Iliad and the Odyssey ; and yet the difference between them 
in tone and character is greater than that between the two Greek 
epics. • It is in some resju^cts like tlie difference betAveeii an oil- 
painting and a painting in water-col onrs. The mere brevity of 
the one as eompaved with the otlier would stamp it as a work of 
inferior jn’etension, and it is still more Jimii(;d in snlfjoct or scope 
than it is in dimensions. The J^aindise licgaiued must bo con- 
sidered, in fact, as only an ap])ondago to the i'aradise Lost. Yet, 
cornpin’arively sliort as it is. the thread of tlie naiTative is felt to 
bo sj)ini out and overmuch aitcaniatcd. It contains some liighly 
finished and cxtpiisiic ])assrjges; but jjerliaps tlie only ]»oetical 
quality in which it can bo held to match, if it does not sometimes 
oven surpass, the raratliso J^^st. is ])ictnrcsquL*n<‘SS. in that it 
more resembles tlic L’Al legro at id tlie 11 Penseroso than it do* sits 
oompanion epic. Even the argumentative el<Kpience. of \\liich it 
is chiefly made iq>, brilliant as it is, is far fVi.m being equal to 
the best of that in the Paradise Lost. It has the same ingenuity 
and logic, with as much, or pto haps even more, concentration in 
the expression ; hut, unavoidably, it may l>e. from llie circum- 
stances of the case, it has not either the same glow and splendour 
or even the same lone of rc.J feeling. I'lie fallen spirits throng- 
ing I’aiidomonimn, or streteli(‘<l on tjie bur iii/ig lake b(*rure that 
gorgeous pile “rose like an exhalation^*' cojisnll and debate, in 
their misery and anxious ])er])lexily, with an accent of human 
earnestness which it was irnpossiblc to give either to the eonscious 
so]»histry of their cliief in that other scene or to the w'isdom more 
than human by Avhich he is refuted jxiul repelled. 

It is commonly said that Milton himself ])rol‘ess<!d to prefer the 
Paradise iiegainod to tlio Paradise Lt>sl. The ]>robabili^; L. 
if he assorted the former to he tin*, better poem of the two, it was 
only in a qualitic.,! sense, or with loferenee to soinothing else than 
its poetical merits, and in the same feeling with w^iich he ex- 
plained the general prcvalenee of the opposite opinion by attri- 
buting it to most people having a much stroiigcr feeling of regret 
for the loss of Paradise than desire f«>r the recovery of it, or at 
least inclination for .the only way in which it was to be recovered. 
It wos very characteristic of liim, however, to be best pleased 
with what he had last jiroduced, as W’^ell as to he onlj conliinied 
m his partiality by having the general voice against him and by 
bis contempt for xvhal of extravagance and injustice thep was in 
the popular depreciation of the new ])oem. He was ip gll things 
by temper and mental constitution essentielly a partisan ; seeing 
clearly, indeed, all that was to be said on both sides of any ques- 
tion, but never for till that remaining in suspense between them, 
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or besitatfng to make up hi» mind and to take his place distinctly 
on one side. This is shown by the whole course of his life. Jti oi- 
ls it less expressively proelaimed not only by the whole h»fie and 
maiuier of his poetry, everywhere so ardent, impetuous, and 
dogmatical, and so free fntm the faintest breath either of susjii- 
ciou or of an^ kind of self- distrust, hut oven in that argamenla- 
tive eloquence which is one (»f its most remarkable charactcuis- 
tics. For one of tlie chief neceasaiy conditions of the existenct.' 
of oratorieaT or deliating power, and, indeed, of every kind of 
fighting ability, is that it should, at one and the same time, ])oth 
feel passionaloly in favour of its own side of the question and 
disetirn clearly tlie stiength of the adverse position. Whaicvi'i* 
may he the fact as to his alleged preference of the raradiso Ile- 
gaiiH\d to the I'aradise l-.ost, AJilion has, at any rate, pronounced 
judgjuoat ill a suflicient.ly decisive and uncompromising way upon 
aiiotl^er point in regard to which both these works stand con- 
trasted with much of his earlier poetry. We refer to his vehement 
deinmciation. in a noiieo prefixed to tlie T'aradisf? .Lost,* of iJiynie 
as being, in ail circumstances, for he makes no oxcejitioii, “a 
thing of itself, to all judicious (;ars. trivial and of no true musical ■ 
delight,” and as having no claim to bo Regarded as anything else 
than the barbarous iiiventim# of a barbarous age, and a mere 
jingle and lifd-rcqirossiug bondage. We certainly rejoice that the 
Paradise J..ost is not \M itten in rhyme : but we are \eTy glad 
that these strong views w-ere nA taken up by the great poet till 
after ht^ had produced his L’Allegro and IJ Penseroso, his Ly 
cidas anil his bonnets. 


COWLET, 

The pootr;j; of Milton, though principally produced after the 
Restoration, belongs in cverylhing but in date to tli^" preceding- 
age ; and this is also nearly as tnie, of that of C.’owlcy. Abraham 
Cowley, born in l..on(h.>n in 1 G 18 , published his first volume of 
vers(‘, under the title of j\)otic Blossoms, in when he was 

yet only a boy of fifteen : one piece contained in this jmblication, 
indeed — The Tragical History of Pyramus and Thisbe — was 
writtcil wheii Itio was only in his tenth year, 'llie four books of 
bis unfinisluxl epic entitled Davidcis wero^iostly written while 
he was a*stvident at Trinity College, Cambi-idge, His pastoral 

• This u(tt.icf*7V'ommou1y lu*adcd Tite Verne in rnodtiuii editions of tho po^, 

I found in ihreo of* the five Vifl-ious forms of illio first edition (1667, 1068, and 
166^1, and tlu^ro Ix^ars tlu' superscription The Printer to the Header ; but thero 
can be no doubt tfiat it is liliilon's own. 
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drama of Love’s Kiddle, and Ms liatin comedy called Nanfragium 
J oculaiHi, were both puljlishod in 1638. In 1 (U7 appeared his col- 
lection of amatory poems entitled The IVlistrcss, and in 1()53 his 
corned}’ of llie Guardian, afterwards altered, and republished as 
The Cutter of Coleman Street, After the Kestoration be collected 
such of his pieces as he thought worth ]>resor\’ing, and l opub- 
lishedthem, together with some additional prodiicticms, of which 
the most important wore his Davideis, and his rindariquo Odes. 

Few poets have been more popular, or mojo pniiscd, in their 
own lime tliau Crowley. Milton is said to have declare<l that the 
three greatest English poets were Spenser, SLakeKj>caro, and 
CowlCy; tbfuigli it duos not follow that ho held all three to l)e 
equally groat. Sir John Douhaan, in some verses on Cowley’s 
Death and Burial on the 8rd of August, 1667, in Westminster 
Abbey, sets him above all the English poets that had gono jjefore 
him, and prophesies that posterity will hold him to have.l»oen 
equalled by Virgil alone among those of antiquity. For a long 
time, too, his works appear to have been more generally read 
than those of any other English poet, if a judgimuit may b(‘ ftmned 
fiom the freqmmcy with which they were rei>rinlod, and the 
numerous copies of them in various forms that still exist. This 
j)opular favour they seem to havd shanrd with those of Donue, 
whose legitimate succes.sor Cowley was considered to be ; or 
rather, vsdieii the poetry of Donne became obsolete or unfashion- 
able, that of Cowley took its jdace in the reading and admiration 
of Ihe poetical part f the yaiblic. Cowley, indeed, is in the main 
a mere modernization and dilution of Donne. W itli the sanu^ 
general characl eristics of maimer, he is somewhat less forced and 
fantastical, a good deal less daring in every way, In.i m- 
nately also infinitoly less poetical. Everything ub(/ut him, in 
short, is less deep, strong, and genuine. His imagination is 
tinsel, or mere surface gilding, compared to Donne's solid gold; 
his wit little better than word-catching, k» the prohnmd medita- 
tive quaintness of the elder poet ; and of passion, with which all 
Donne’s finest linos are tremulous, (^wley has none. Consider- 
able grace and dignity occasionally distinguish his Pindaric 
Odes (which, however, are Pindaric only in name); and he has 
showTi much elegant playfulness of stylo and fancy in hfs transla- 
tions from and imitations of Anacreon, and in sonw! other verses 
written in the same manner. As for what he intend/? for love 
verses, some of them are pretty enough lVo.st-work> but the only 
sort of love there is in then\ is the love^if point anil sparkle. 

^ A twelfth tidition of the collection formed by Cowley himself was pub- 
lished by Tonson in 1721. 
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Butlbu. 

Tills manner of writing is moro fitly applied by another cele- 
brated poet of the same date, Samuel Butler, the immortal author 
of Hudibras. * Butler (b. 1612, d. 1680) is said to have written most 
of his groat poem during the interregnum ; but the first part of 
it was not published till 1663* The poetry of Butler has been 
very happily designated as merely the comedy of that style of 
composition wliich Donne and Cowdey practised in its more 
serious form — the difi’erence between the two modes of writing 
being much thtr same with that which is presented by a counte- 
nance of a peculiar oast of features when solemnized by deep 
refioctipn, and the same countenance when lighted up by cheer- 
fulnese (ft distorted by mirth ♦ And it may be added, that the 
gayer and more animated expression is here, upon the whole, the 
more natural. The quantity of explosive matter of all kinds 
which Butler has contrived to pack up in his verses is amazing; 
it is crack upon crack, flash upon flash, from^the first line of his 
long poem to the last. Much of tliis incessant bedazzlement is, 
of course, merely verbal, or otherwise df the humblest species of 
wit ; but an infinite number of ^le liajipiest things are also thrown 
out. And Hfidibras is far from bi'ing all more broad farce. 
Butler's power of arguing in ve^se, in his own way, may almost 
bo put on a par with Dryden’s in his ; and, perseveringly as he 
devotes himself upon system to the exhibiti»)n of the ludicrous 
and grotesque, he sometimes surprises us -with a sudden gleam of 
the truest beauty of tbdught and expression breaking out from the 
usual i-attling fire of smaiinesse^ and conundrums — 
as when in one place he exclaims of a thin cloud drawn over the 
moon — 

Mysterious veil ; of brij^lilness luade, 

At once her lustre and her shade ! 

lie must also bo allowed to tell his story and to draw his charac- 
ters well, independently of bis criticisms. 


Waller. 

The most eelebratod among the minor poets of the period he. 
tween tlie Roei^iration and the Revolution was Waller. Edmutitt 
Waller, born in 1605, had, in point tf fact, announced himself 
as a writer of verse before the close of the reign of James I., by 

* Scott, in Liife of Dryden. 
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h.]^ lines on tlic escape of Princio Oljarlos at the port of San 
Ande^'o, in the Bay of Bisc^xy, on his nitum from Spain, in Sop- 
temb‘r, 1623; and lie continaed to write till after the accession 
of James II., in whose reign he diod^ in the year 1687. Ilis last 
production was the little poem ooiurluding with one of his 
happiest, one of his most characteristic, and one of his best- 
known passages ; — 

The sonl’s da’-k cottage, battered and decayed, 

Lets in new liglit through chinks that time has made : 

Stronger by weakness, wiser men become 
As they draw near to their etermil home : 

Ijcaving tlic old, both worlds at once tliey view, 

That eland ujxm the threshold of the now. 

Fenton, his editor, tells us that a number of poems ontreligious 
subjects, to which these verses refer, were mostly writteif when 
ho was about [above ?j eighty y^ars old; and he has himself 
intimated that his bodily faoulth's were now (ilmost gone : — • 

Wlicn wi* for atre could neither read nor write, 

^ Tlie subj(^ct made us able to iu<lite. 

Waller, therefore, as wcdl as MiUpn, (k)wley, and Butler, may bo 
considered to have f(»rniod his mannor in the last ago; but Ids 
poetry does not belong to tlto old English school oven so much as 
that of either Butler or Oowd.y. The contemporaries of tlie 
earlier portion of his long cancer wore Carew and Lovelace ; and 
with them he is priperiy to be ehisscd in respect of poetical style 
and manner. Both Lovtdace and Carow'^ h<.)W(iver, as has been 
already intimated, have more passion than >Vallor, who^ with all 
his taste and elegance, was incapable of either expressing ‘b'r leeL 
iiig anything, very lofty or gciKin)UH — being, in truth, poet as ho 
was, a very moan -soul lmI description of person, as his despicable 
])olitical course sufficiently evinced. Ilis poetry accordingly is 
beyond the reach of critical animadversion on the score of such 
extravagance as is somotime.s prom])teil by strong (unotion. 
Waller is always perfectly master of liimself, and idolizes his 
mistress with quite as much coolness and self-pcjssession as h(^ 
flatters his prince. But, althongli cold and unaffootiim at all 
times, be occasionj^lly rises to much digjiitv of thought and 
manner. His panegyric on (Iromwcll, the olTcring of his grali 
tudo to the Protector for the permission granted to ' him of rc- 
ftiniing to England after ten years’ c.vile, is oae of the most 
graceful pieces of adulatiofi ever offered by ])oetry to power: and 
the poet i.s hero i>robably more sincere lhan in mo.st of his 
eifusions, fur the occasion was one on which he was likely to bf 
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moved to more than usual earnestness of feeling. A few years 
after he welcomed Charles II. on his restoiation to the throne of 
his ancestors in another poem, which has been generally con- 
sidered a much less spirited composition : Fenton accounts for 
the falling off by the author’s advance in the meanwhile fi;pm his 
forty-ninth 4o his fifty-fifth year— -“from which time,” he ob- 
serves, “ his genius began to decline apace from its meridian 
but the poet himself assigned another reason : — when Charles 
frankly told»him that he thought his own panegyric much inferior 
to Cromwell’s, “ Sir,” replied Waller, “we poets never succeed so 
well in writing truth as in fiction.’* Perhaps the tnie reason, 
after all, might be tliat his majesty’s return to England was not 
quite so exciting a subject to Mr. Waller’s muse as his own re- 
turn had been. One tiling must bo admitted in regard to 
Walldih’jj poctiy ; it is free fr<*m all mere verbiage and eippty 
soun(>; if he rarely or never strikes a very powerful note, there 
is at least always something for the fancy or the understanding, 
as well as for the ear, in what he writes. He abounds also in 
ingenious thoughts, which he dresses to the best advantage, and 
exhibits with great transparency of style. Eminent, however, as 
bo is iu his class, he must ho rockon(4 in* that subondinate class* 
of poets who think and exju'ey themselves chiefly in similitudes, 
not among those who concci\^ and write passionately and meta- 
phorically. Ho had a decorative and illuminating, but not a 
transforming imagination. 


Marvel. 

’in6 ciSTef writer of verso on the pcquilar side after the 
Postoration was Andrew Marvel, the noblc-mindjd member for 
Hull, the frkuid of Milton, and, in lhat age of brilliant pro- 
fligacy, renowTied alike as the first of patriots apd of wits. 
Alarvel, the sun of the Itev. Andrew Marvel, master of the 
grammar-school of Hull, w^as bom there in 1620, and died iu 
167^^. His poetical genius has scarcely had justice done to it. 
Ho is the author of a number of satires in verse, in which a rich 
vein of yigorous, though often coarse, humour runs through a 
careless, extefcporaneous style, and which did prodigious execu-, 
tion in tbo party warfai’o of the day ; bht some of his other 
poetry, mostly perhaps written in the earlier part of his life, 
is eminent *151)111 for the delicate bloom of the scntiihent and 
for grace of form. Ilisf Song of th<k Exiles, beginning “Where 
the remote Bermudas ride,” is a gem of melody, picturesqueness. 
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and sentiment, nearly without a flaw, and is familiar to every 
lover of poetry. The following verses, which are less known, 
aife exquisitely elegant and tuneful. They are entitled The 
Picture of T. C. in a Prospect of Flowers : — 

See with what simplicity 

This nymph begins her golden days I 

In the green grass she loves to lie, 

And there with her lair aspect tames 
The wilder dowers, and gives them names ; 

But only with the roses plays, 

And them ch^es tell 

What colour l)est becomes them, and what srnelL 

Who can foretell for what high cause 
This darling of the gods was horn ? 

See this is she wht/se chaster laws 
The wanton Love shall one day fear, 

And, under her amnnaiid severe. 

See his bow broke and ensigns torn. 

Hai)j>y who can 

Apixjase tliis virtuous enemy of man ! 

0 then let me in time corn^wund, 

And parley with Ihoso comiiierinir eyes ; 

Kre they Imve tried their fo^ie fo wound, 

Ere with their glancing wliccls they drive 
In triumph over hearts that, strive, 

And them that yi«}ld but i|»ore despise. 

Let me b(5 laid 

Whore 1 nny see the glory from some shadcy 

Meantime, whilst every verdant thing 
Itself does at thy beauty charm, ^ 

Keform the ^rrors of the spring : 

Make that tije tulips may have share 
Of svfbetness, setung they are fair ; 

And roses of their thorns disarm : 

But most procure 

That violets may a longer age endure. 

* 

But oh, young Ixfauty of tlic woods, 

Whom nature courts with fruits and flowers, 

Gatlier tlic flowers, but spare the hudsj 
Lest Flora, anj^y at thy crime 
To kill her infants in their prime, 

Should quickly make the example yours ; 

And, ere we see, 

Kip in Uie blossom all our hopes in thee. 

i ^ — -•* 

^ Charm Usd/^ that is, delight <' elf. 
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Cei-tainly neither Carew, nor Waller, nor any other conit 
poet of that day, has produced anything in the same stylo finer 
than these lines. But Marvers more elalxjrate poetrji is *not 
confined to love songs and otlier such light exercises of an 
ingenious and elegant fancy. AVitness his verses on Milton’s 
l^radise Ijost — When I beheld the poet blind, yet bold ” — 
which have throughout almost the dignity, and in parts more 
than the sti*ength, of Waller, 


OniER Minor Poets. 

Of the other minor poets of this date we shall only mention 
the names of a low t»f the most distinguished. Sir (.Jliarles 
SediPy is tin* Suckling of the time of Uharles TI., with less 
impmlMveiioss ami more insinuation, but a kindred gaiety and 
spriglitline>s of fan<‘y, ami aii answering liveliness and ..at the 
sauui time cuiirlly (aso and elegance of diction. King Charles, 
a ’good judge of such matters, was accustomed to say that 
Sedhy’s style, eitlnu* in writing or discourse, would bo the 
standard <•!' the English tongue; mid his contcipporary, thd 
3)uke of Buckingham (Yilliprs) used to call his exquisite art of 
expression idtchurqft, Sedley s genius early ripened 

ami l)or(j fruit : ho was born only two or tlnee years before the 
breaking out of the (.’ivil Wa** ; and he was in high reimtation 
as a poei. and a wit within six or seven years after the Eestora- 
tion. lie survived both thc^Kevolution a#id the century, dying 
in the year 1701. Sedley’s fellow debauchee, the celebrated 
^J^m l of liochestor (W'ilmotj — although the brutal grossness of 
tlio greatt-r pai’t of his verse has dcsor'^edly miide it and its 
author infamous —was pcrliaps a still greater genius. There is 
immense sWength and pregnancy of cxpi-cssion in some of the 
best of hiji compositions, careless and unfinished ^as they are. 
Kochester had not completed his thirty-third year wlicn he * 
died, in July 1080. • Of the poetical productions of the othei 
court wits of Charles’s reign the principal arc, the Duke of 
Buckingham’s satirical comedy of the Behearsal, which was very 
effective when first produced, and still enjoys a groat reputation, 
though it w^uld probably be thought but a heavy joke now by , 
most readers not carried away by the p'Vejudice in its favour ; 
the Earl of Itoscomraon’s very commonjdaco Essay on Trans- 
lated Yerae^ and the Earl of Dorset’s lively and well-kr 4 )wn 
song, “ To all you ladibs now on land,” written at sea the night 
before the oiigageraont with the Dutch on the ;ird of June, 1(U>5, 
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or rather professing to have been then written, for the asserted 
poetic ti-anquillity of the noble aiitliDi- in expectation of the 
mon'ovVs fight has been disputed. The Marquis of Halifax and 
Lord Godolphiu were also writei-s of verse at tliis date; but 
neither of them has left anything worth remembering. Among 
the minor poets of the time, boweter, wo onghi nf>t to forget 
Charles Cotton, best known for his humorous, though somewhat 
coarse, tiavesties of Virgil and Lucian, and for his continuation 
of Izaak Walton’s Treatise on Angling, and his fine idiomatic 
translation of IVIontaigne’s lilssays, but also tlie author of some 
short original pieces in verse, of much fancy and liveliness. 
One entitled an Ode to Winter, in particular, has, been highly 
praiscid by Wordsworth. ‘ * 


Dryden. 

By far tlic most illustrious name among the English p«>ois'Ot 
the latter half of the btwcnieentli century- if wo excliuh; 
Milton as belonging propmiy to the pro(re(ling ago— is that of 
John Dry detV Bom in Dryden product^d his first known 
c<»niposition in verse in BHtL his twines on the (l(>ath of Loid 
Hastings, a young nobleman of great promise, who sttddenly 
cut off by sinall-pox, on the eve of his intended marriage, in 
that year. This earliest (»f Drycfen s poems is in the most am- 
bilious style of the i^ehool of l)onne and (Why: Donm? him- 
self, indeed, has scarcely penned afiytliing quite so extravagant 
as one passage, in which the fancy of the yemug T>ocr. runs riot 
among the phenomena of the loathsome disease to wliichA..^^ 
Hastings had fiillen a >Hctim; — 

So many spots, like naeves on swil, 

One jtjwel set off with so many a loil : 

Blistere with pride s well’d, winch through ’s flesh did sprout 
Like rose-buds stuck i’ tlie lily skin ahoyt. 

Each little pimple had «a teiir in it, 

To wail the fault its rising did commit : — 

and so forth. Almost the only feature .of the future .Dryden 
vhicb this production discloses is his deficiency fn sensibility 
or heait; exciting as *th© occasion was, it does not contain an 
affecting line. Peibaps, on comparing his imiti^tion with 
IhrfAic’s own poetry, so instinct with tendemess md y)assion, 
Dryden may have seen or lelt that hift own 'wanted the very 
juality which was the light ^and life of that of his master; at 
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any rate, wiser than Cowley, who had the same reason *for 
shunning a competition with Donne, he abandoned this style 
with his first atk^mpt, and, indeed, for anything that appears, 
gave np the writing of poetry for some years altogether. II is 
next verses of any consequence are dated nine years later, — his 
Heroic Staiwsas on the dcath^of Oliver Cromwell, —and, destitute 
as they are of tlio vigorous conception and full and easy fl(»w of 
versification wliich he afterwards attained, they are free from 
any trace of the elaboi'ate and grotesque absurdity of the Dlegy 
on Ijord Hastings. Jlis Astrsea IJedux, or poem on the return 
of the king, pi oduced hvo years after, evinces a growing free- 
dom and command of style. But it is in his xinnus Mirabilis, 
written in 1 oftii, that his genius ]>reaks forth for the first time 
with any promise of that full olVnlgence at w-hich it ultimately 
arri\^d ; here, in spite of the incnmbranco of a stanza (the 
quatrain of alternately rliymiiiig heroics) which he afterwards 
wisely exchanged for a more manageable kind of verse, we have 
m\uih both of tlic nervous diction and the fervid fancy which 
characterize his latest and }>ost works. From this date to the 
end of his days Diyden’s life, was one long literary labour; 
eight <.»rigiiial ])oems of eoiusidembh' I^eiigth, many shorter pieces^ 
twenty -enght dramas, and seyeviil volumes of poetical translation 
from t'hauegr, ilooc»ccio, Ofid, Theocritus, Lucretius, Horace, 
Juvenal, I’ersius, and Virgil, 'together with numerous discourses 
in prost‘, some of them ver>' long and elaborate, attest tho 
industry as well as tho fertility of a mind which so much toil 
and so many draughts up(^i its resourcji^s were so far from 
exhaiKsting, that its j.xovt'rs contirnn^d not only h> exert thcin- 
with vnimpaired elasticity, but to grow^ stronger and 
bright of, the last. The genius of Di’^jien certainly did not, 
as that of Waller is said to* have demo, begin “to decline apace 
from it.s luoridian ” after ho had reached his* fifty-fifth year. 
Ills famous x\lexandcr’s Feast and his Fables, which are among 
his happiest }XJTfbnnancos, w’^erc the last he produce J, and were* 
publislied together m tbo year 1700, only a few mouths before 
his death, at the ag(> of sixty-eight. 

Dryden has commonly been considered tb have founded a new*' 
«w‘hool pf English poetry ; but ]>orhaps it would be more strictly 
correct ix> regard him as having only eari'ied to higher perfection^ 
— I>erhap8 to the highest to which it Has yet been brought-^ * 
a style* rrf poetry whigli had been cultivated long before his 
day. The^atii^s of Hall and of Marston, and also the 1^'o.sce 
Teipsuiii of Sir John Davies, all j^iblished before the end of the 
sixteenth centur}’', not to refer to other less eminent examples, 
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oaay be classed as of the same school with his poetry. It is a 
school very distiiiguishablo fix>m that to whicli Milton and the 
greatest of our older poets belong, deriving its spirit and cha- 
racter,* as it docs, chiefly from the ancient Koman classic poetry, 
whereas the other is mainly the offspring of the middle ages, of 
Gothic manners and feelings and ^ilie Itoraanco Ihoven^al 
literature. The one therefore may bo called, with sufficient 
propriety, the classic, the other the romantic school of jjoetry. 
But it seems to be a mistake to assume that the former first 
arose in Knglaiid after the l?esloratii>n, undtu* the inlluence of 
the imitation of the French, which then hceame fashionahle ; 
the most that can he said is, that the Phench taste whi(di then 
became prevalent among ns may have encouraged ils reviVaJ; 
for undoubtedly what has been called the (dassic school of poetry 
had been cultivated by English writers at a much earlier ^tato ; 
nor is there any reason to suppose that the example* of the 
modem poetry of PVance had h.ul any share in originally 
turning our own into that elninnel. Marston and Hall, and 
•Sackville in his P’errex and Porrex, and ihui ilonson in his 
comedies and tragedies, and ilie other early writers of lliigUbh 
^)OOtr5^ in the classic vein, appear not to have imitated any 
French poets, but to liave ^one to the fountain-liead, and sought 
in the productions of the Konuin poljs themselves, -~iii the plays 
of Terence and Seiu.'ca, and the satires of tJuvenai and PerHius, 
— for examples and models, even Diyden, at a later 

period, probably formed himself almost exclusively upon the 
same originals and upon the works (*f these his predecessors 
among his own countrymen, and was little, if at all, indebted to 
or influenced by any French pattern. His poetit;)’, unlike as it, 
is to that of Milton or Spenser, has still a thoroughl^JCn^isTi 
character — an English force and heartiness, and, witli all its 
classicality, noth little e-von of the freedom and luxuriance of 
the more genuine English stylo. Smooth Waller, who preceded 
• him, may havb learned something from the modern Fnjnch poets; 
and so may Pope, who came after him > but Ih-yden’s fiery 
energy and “full-resounding line’* have nothing in common 
with them in spirit or‘ manner. Without either creative imagina- 
tion or any power of pathos, he is in argument, in satire, and 
in declamatory magnificence, the greatest of our^potjts. * His 
'jfoetry, indeed, is not*the highest kind of poetry, but in that 
kind he stands unrivalled and unappri>ached. Pope^ Iws groat 
disciple, who, in correctness, in neatness, and in tlje.brillianoy 
of epigrammatic point, has putshonc liii; master^ has not come 
near him in easy flexible vigour, in indignant vehemence, in 
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nari'ative rapidity, any more than he has in sweep and variety 
of versification. Dryden never writes coldly, or timidly, or 
drowsily. The movement of verso always sets him on fire, a,nd 
whatever he produces is a coinage hot from the hraln, not 
slowly scraped or pinched into shape, hut struck out as from 
a die with • few stout blows or a single wrench of the screw. 
Jt is this fervour especially which gives to his personal sketches 
their wonderful life find force : liis Absalom and Achitoj)hcl is 
the noblesh portrait-gallery in poetry. 

It is chiefly as a dramatic writer tliat Drydon can be clrarged 
with Ihe imiUition of French models. Of his plays, nearly thirty 
in number, the comedies for the most part in prose, the tragedies 
in ‘rhyme*, few have much merit considered as entire works, 
although there are brilliant passfiges and spirited scones in most 
of tlRjui. Of the whole number, ho has told ns that his tragedy 
of A if for Love, or the World well Ijost (founded on the story 
of Antony and Cleopatra), was the only play he wrote for 
hpnself ; the rest, he ailmits, wore sacrifices to the vitiated taste 
of the ago. His Almanzor, or the Conquest of Granada (in two 
parts), although cxtinvagant, is filso full of genius. Of his 
ooim'dies, the Sjjanish Friar is perhaps the best ^ it has Bumo 
most cffc.ctivo scenes. 


Bll/IMA riS'TS. 

Many others of tljc poetsiof this age v^ose names have been 
already notic h 1 wore also dramatists. Milton’s Comus was 
■ or aotiijd publicly, nor his Samson Agonistes at all. Cowley’s 
Loves Kiddle and Cutter of (,V>lcmun Street were neither of 
them originally written for the stage ; hut the Ijitter was brought 
out in one^>f the London theatres after the Kestoration, and was 
also revived about the middle of the last century. Waller 
altered the fifth act of Beaumont and Fletcher’s Maid’s Tragedy," 
making his addition?} to the blank •vcrsij, of the old dramatists in 
rhyme, as he states in a prologiie : — 

In this old, play what’s new we have expressed 
'In rhyming verse distinguish’d from the rest; 

That, US the Uhoiic its hasty does make 
(Not mingling waters) through (Jeneva’s lake, 

So, having h(.Te the different styles in view, 

You may tlie Ibniier with the uevV. 

Villiers, I)u& of Buckingham, liesides his Keheansal, wrote a 
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farc% entitled the Battle of Sedgnioor, and also altered Beau- 
niont and Fletclior^s comedy of The Chances, The tragedy of 
Valentinian of the same writers was altered by the Earl of 
Bochesler. Sedley wrote three comedies, mostly in prose, and 
three tragedies, one in rhyme and two in blank verse. And 
Davenant is the author of twenty-five tragedies, comedies, and 
masques, produced between 1629 and his death in 1668. But 
the most eminent dramatic names of this era are those of Thomas 
Otway, Nathaniel Lee, John Crownc, Sir George* Ethercge, 
William Wycherley, and Thomas Southerno. Of six tragedies 
and four comedies written by Otway, his tnigodics of the 
Orphan and Venice Preserved still sustain his fame and popu- 
larity as the most pathetic and tcar-drawing of all our dramatists. 
Their licentiousness has necessarily banished liis comedies from 
the stage, with most of those of hi« contemporaries. LeU has 
also great tenderness, with much more fire and imaginstion 
than Otway ; of his pieces, eleven in number — all tragedies — 
his Theodosius, or the Force of Love, and his hival Quo<ins, or 
Alexander the Great, are the most celebrated. Crowne, though 
several of his plays were highly successful when first produced, 
was almost forgotten, till ]\Ir. I..amb reprinted some of his scenes 
ill his Dramatic Specimens, and showed that no dramatist of 
that age had witton finer things. Of seventeen pieCjCS produced 
by Crowne between 1671 and 1()98, his tragedy of Thyestes and 
his comedy of Sir Courtloy Nice are in particular of eminent 
merit the first for its poetiy, tljo second for plot and character. 
Etherege is the author of only three comedies, the (’oniical 
Revenge (1664), She Would if She Could (1668), and tho Man 
of Mode, or Sir Fopling Flutter (167(J); all rema^’kahle for 
polish and fluency of the dialogue, and entitled to he'regarclcd 
as having first set the example of that modern style of comedy 
which was afterwards cultivated by Wycherley, Farquhar, Van- 
brugh^ and Congreve. Wycherley, who was bom in 1640,. and 
lived till 171o, produced his only four plays, Love in a AN’ood, 
The Gentleman Dancin" Master, The Com try Wife, and The 
Plain Dealer, all come^^es, between tho years 1672 and 1677. 
The two last of those ^pieces are written with more elaboration 
than anything of Etheroge’s, and both contain some bold 
delineation of character and strong satiric writing, riilfeiinding us 
at ■’times of Ben Jonson'^ but, like him, too, Wycherley is defi- 
cient in ease and nature. Southeine, who was only born 'in the 
year of the Restoration, and lived till 1 746, had produced no 
more than his two first plays before thc*‘ Revolu^on of 1688, 
— his tragedy of The Loyal Brother in 1682, and his comedy 
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of The Disappointment in 1684. Of ten dramatic pieces of which 
he is the author, five arc comedies, and are of lit tie value ; but 
his tragedies of The Fatal Marriage (lGi»2), Oroonoko (1696)*, and 
The Spartan Dame (1719), are interesting and atfecting. 


riiosi: AVurriais : — Claueni»on. 

Eminent as ho is among tlie poets of his age, Dryden is also 
one of the greatest of its prose nTiters. In e«ase, flexibility, and 
variety, indeed, his English prose Ikis scarcely ever been excelled. 
CV*\vlcy, tocH is a charming witer of prose : the natural, pure, 
and flowing eloquence of his Essa^^s is better than anything in 
hisjKxtry. \Vfdlor, Suckling, and S(;<lJcy, also, wrote ail well in 
prt>sf«; and iVIarvors literary reputation is founded more upon his 
prose than upon his verse. (>1* writers exclusively in prose be- 
longingto the s]iace hetween the Itestoration and the Ee volution, 
Clarendon may ho first mentioiKMl, alt.Innigli his great work, his 
Tlisttuy of the liebcDion and ( jvil Wars, was not published till 
the year 1702, nor his Life and (kmtinnation of his Histoiy, 
before IToO, llis st ylo ciimiot bo c<|tnmciided for its coiTectnesi; 
the riifinnor in whi(;li lie c'.mstrncts his sentences, indeed, often 
sets at defmnco all the rules of syntax ; bnt yet he is never unin- 
telligible or obscure —with such admirable expository skill is the 
matter arranged and S})rea<i out, even w'hcre the mere verbal 
sentimce-making is the n}o.st negligent and entangled. The style, 
in fact, is that ]»roper to speaking rather iihan to writing, and had, 
no doubt, b )on accpiired by Clarendon, not so much from books 
‘^•■'frotrjns practice in speaking at the bar and in parliament; 
for, with great natural abilities, be dofc>8 not seem to have had 
much actpiaintance with literature, or much acquired knowledge 
of any kifld resulting from study. But liis writing possesses the 
quality that interests above all the graces or artifices of rhetoric 
- the impress of a mind informed by its subject, and havjng*a 
complete mastery cAxt it ; while the Ivoad full stream in which 
it flows makes tlie reyder feel as if he^jre borne along on its 
tide. The abundance, in })articular, wrtb which he pours out 
his stores ^f language and illustiation in his characters of the 
(uninent pctrsons engaged on both sides of the gieat contest 
scorns inexhaiisl iblc. The historical value of his histor}% how- 
ever, is* not very contfidorablc ; it lais not preserved very many 
facts w^H^h are not t(> bo fiuuid elsewhere; and, whatev;-r may 
be tlioiiglitfof its gerujrai bias, tiie inaccuracy of its det;iils is so 
great^lirougliout,^as demonstrated by tin; authentic eAddenc(‘s of* 
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the {ime, that there ie 'scarcely any oilier contemporary history 
which is so little trustworthy as an authority with regard to 
minute .particulars. Clai-cndon, in tnith, was far from being 
placed in the most favourable circumstances fur giving a per- 
fectly correct account of many of the events he has undertaken 
to record : he was not, except for a very short time, in the midst 
of the busy scene ; looking to it, as he did, from a distance, while 
the mighty drama was still only in progress, he was exposed to 
some chances of misconception to which even those removed from 
it by a long interval of time arc not liable ; and, without im- 
puting to him any further intention to deceive tlian is imJDli^id in 
the purpose which we may suppose he chiefly had in view in 
writing his work, the vindication of his own side of the question, 
his position as a partisan, intimately mixed up with the ai?kirs 
and interests of one of the two contending factions, could ^not 
fail hoth to bias his own judgment, and even in some measure to 
distort or colour the reports made to him by others. On the 
whole, therefore, this celebrated work is lather a great literary 
performance than a very valuable historical monument. 


IIOJJBKS. 

Another royalist history of the same times and events to which 
Clarendon’s work is dedicated, the I’ehomoth of Thomas Hobbes 
of Malmesbury, introduces one of the most distinguished names 
both in English literature and in modem metaphysical, ethical, 
and political philosophy. Hobbes, bom in 1 588, commenced 
author in 1 G28, at the age of forty, by publishing iiis tjanslation 
of Thucydides, but did not produce liis first c*riginal work, liis 
Latin treatise entitled He Cive, till 1G42. This wa^ fi-1 lowed by 
his treatises entitled Human Nature and Dc*, Cc)j']>ore Tolitico, in 
KioO ; his Leviathan, in 1651 ; his translations in verso of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, in 167,); and his Boliemo^h, or Histoiy of the 
( ’auses of the Civil Wa s of England, and of the Counsels and 
Artifices by which theyS\'ere carried on, from the year 1640 to 
the year 1660, a few months after his death, at the ago of ninety- 
two, in 1679. Itegarded merely as a writer of Eii^ish, there 
can be little difference 6f opinion about the high rank to be 
assigned t<7 llobbos. lie has been described as our first uni- 
formly careful and correct writer ;* and he may be admitted to 
have at least set the first conspicuous and influential example in 

* Hallani, Lit. of Eur, iv. 316. 
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what may be called our existing English (for R(»gor ARcliam,*Sir 
Thomas Elyot, and one or two other early w riters, seem to have 
aimed at the same thing in a preceding stage of the language), 
of that regularity of st^do which has since his time been generally 
attended to. This, however, is his least merit. No writer has 
succeeded ii making language a more perfect exponent of thought 
than it i»as employed by Hobbes. IJis style is not poetical or 
glowingly eloquent, because his mind was not poetical, and the 
Kubjocts about w'hich he wrote would have rejected the ex- 
aggoratioiiH of imaginative or passionate expression if he had 
been ca])ablo of supplying such. But in the prime qualities 
of precision and perspicuity, and also in economy and succinct- 
ness, iu force and in tenseness, it is the veiy peifection of a mbrely 
expository stylo. AViihout any utlectation of point, also, it often 
shajHiS^tself easily and naturally into the lia]>piest aphoristic and 
t‘pigfammatic forms. Hobbes’s cleamess and aptness of expres- 
sion, the edect of wdiich is like that of reading a book with a 
gcnod light, never forsJiko him- -not even in that most singular 
perfonnance, his version of Homer, whoj*o there is scarcely a 
trace of ability of any other kind. It has boon said that tlicrc are 
only two lines in that work in which he is positively poetical ;• 
those d<«cribing tlic infant Astyamix in tlio scene of the parting of 
Hector and AiKlroitiaclio, iu flio Sixth Book of the Iliad : — 

Now Hector met laji^willi Iier l«)y, 

'i’hfit in the nurse* s arms was carried ; 

Aud Lih. a sfnr upon fivr hmm hty 
Jlk hmutlfid (iiml ahiuing gdiirnffimd, 

» P,ut there are other passages in w'hich by dint^of mere directness 
and tran.sj>aiency of style he ha.s I'cndcred a line or tw^o happily 
enongh— as, for instance, in tJu* description of the descent of 
Apollo at ihe prayer of Uhryscs, in the beginning of the 
poem : — 

Ilis prayer was granted by tlu*. deity, 

\Vju>, viilh Ills silver bow and arrow.s keen, 

Desoomlcd iVom ()lym)t«s silentijv. 

**In likeness of the sable night ui>'^oen. 

As if OKprcstjly to proclaim and demonstrate, however, that this 
momentary success wiis merely accidental, immediately upon the 
l>ack of this stanza comes the fullowdng 

^ His bow am? quiver lK>th behind him hang, 

Tlie arrop^s chink as often as he jogs, 

And as he sl)ot the 1 h)\v fras heard to twang, 

And lirst bis arrows llew at mules and dogs. 
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Fof the most part, indeed, Hobbes’s Iliad and Odyssey are no 
better than travesties of Homer’s, the more ludicrous as being un* 
des1g;n^d and unconscious. Never was there a more signal re- 
venge than that which Hobbes afforded to imagination and i>oet7y 
over his o^vn unbelieving and scc»ffing philosophism by the publi- 
cation of this work. It was almost as if the man born blintl, who 
had all his lifetime been attemptii:^ to prove that the sense which 
he himself wanted was no sense at all, and that that thing, colour, 
which it professed peculiarly to discjem, was a more delusion, 
should have himself at last taken the painter’s brush and pallet in 
hand, and attempted, in confirmation of his theory, to prodnoo a 
picture by the mere senses of touch, taste, smell, and heaj ing,.* 


Nevile. 

The most remarkable treatise on political philosophy whi(jh 
appeared in the interval between the Iiostorotion a'ul llie Ifevu- 
lution is Hcmy Nevile’s Tlato Jledivivus, (tr a Dialogue concen) - 
ing Government; which was first published in D>bl, and went 
through at least a second "edition tlie same year. IN evil o, who 
was horn in 1020, and survived till had in the earlier part 
of his life been closely e<mnectc(l with Harrington, the author of 
the Oceana, and also with the founders of the (.’oinmon wealth, 
and he is commonly rccdconed a republican writer ; but llu' 
present work professf^^ to advocate a monarchical form <)f goA'enj- 
ment. Its leading principle is the' same as that ot» whicb Har- 
rington’s work is founded, the netM‘ssity of all stable govcnimojit 
being based upon piropcrty ; but, in a Preface, in the Imn of \ijr 
Address from the Publisher to the Keadci*. pains are taken to 
show that the. atithors a])plication of this principle Js dincront 
fW)m Huirington’s. It is observed, in the first place, that the 
.principle in tpieslion is not exclusively or (»riginally Harring- 
ton’s ; it had been discours(‘d upon and maintained in vciy many 
treatises and pamjdiloJ/licfori' ever the Oceana came oul ; in 
particular in A LetteiM'rom. an Officer in Ireland to His Highness 
the Lord Protector, printed in 1653, “which was more than ihroe 
years before Oceana was written.” Besides, continuus the wj itor, 

* It is liowovcr, to stato that Col<;rulgo, in a notci to tiic soeoinl 

(1810; edition of the Frieiicl, Introd. Essay iv., admit h that in tliu oripnal 
edition of tliat work he had «f>oken t«K» couiomptuoiijily of Hol'r.nWs OdysHoy, 
wliicli wlien he so wrote of it he had not aeon. It is doubtle'ss,” he adds, 
“as mu(;li too ballad-like as the latiSr versions are too I'pic ; but still, on tbc 
whole, it leaves a much truer impression of tlie origiuul." 
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who is evidently Nevile himself, “ Oceana was written (it being 
thought lawful ho to do in those times) to evince out of these 
principles that England was not capable of any other government 
than a democracy. And this author, out of the same maxims or 
aphorifiiiis of jpolitics, endeavours to prove that they may be 
applied, naturally and fitly, to the redressing and supporting one 
of the bostunonarchios in the world, which is that of England.” 
The tt'iior of the work is tliroughout in conformity with this 
declaration. 


OrHEK’rRosE Wr1ti:i!s: — C'udworth, More; Barrow; Bu.nyas; &c. 

The most illustrious antagonist of metaphysical Hobbism, 
when ju’omulgaled, was l)r. Jtal])h Cudworth, the First Part 
of who.sV I'rue liitrlloctual System of the Universe, wherein all 
the Jloason and i*hil(wo]>hy of Atheism is (.'onfuted, was first 
published in IdTH. As a vast storolnmse of learning, and also as 
a display of w(*nderful powers of sublle and far-reaching specu 
lation, tiiis cehibruted work is almost unrivalled in our literature ; 
and it is also written in a style of oLastio strength and compass 
which ] daces its Jiiithor in a liigh rank among our prose classics. 
Along with (.''ud worth may' be mentioned his friend and brother 
Platunist, Dr. IJcuiiy' More, the author of numerous theological 
and philo.si‘phical works, and reitiarkablo for the union of some 
of the most mystic notions with the clearest style, and of the 
most singular credulity with pi^wers of i-easoirtng of the highest 
order. Dlljor t’’. 'o great thtulogical writers of this age were the 
V(i«lpminous hichard Baxter and the learned and eloquent Dr. 
Itobert Leighton, Archbinhop of Glasgow, “ Baxter,” savK 
Bishop Bn met, “ was a man of great piety'; and, if he had not 
meddled in t(X) many things, would have been osteeined one of 
the learned men of the age. He writ near two hundjed books : 
of tiu^so tliree are largo folios: he had a very moving and 
})athetical way' of wTitir^g, and was his wh^^le life long a man of 
gioid and mutfi simjdicity ; but was mobt unhappily' subtle 
and metaphysical in everyihing.”* Of Leighton, whom he 
knew intimately, the same w'ritcr has given a much more copious 
account, a fijw Vcntcnces of \vhich we w'ill transcribe: — “His 
preaching hfid a sublimity both of thought aud expression in it. 
The grat e *and gravity of jiiis pronunciation was such that few 
lieard him Wi>hout a very sensible emotion. ... It was so 
different from all others, and indeed •from everything that one 
* Own Time, i. 1§0. 
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cotild hope to rise tip to, that it gave a man an imlignation at 
himself and all others. . . . His style was ralhor too fine ; but 
there was a majesty and beauty in it that loft so deep an im- 
pression that 1 cannot yet forget the sermons J heard him preach 
thirty years ago.*’* The writings of Archbishop Leighton that 
have come down to us have been held by some 6f the highest 
minds of our own day — Coleridge for ono—to boar o?st Bnrnct*s 
jifiectionate panegyiie. But perhaps the greatest genius among 
tile theological writers of this age Avas the famous Dr. Isaac 
Barrow, p(»pularly known chiefly by his admirable Sennons, but 
renowned also in * the history of modem science, as, next to 
Newton himself, the greatest mutheniatician of his time. V As a 
writer,” the late J^iofessor Dugald 8tcw{u*t has well said of 
Barrow, “ he is equally dir^tingnished by tlio redundancy* of liis 
matter and by the pregnant brevity of his expression ; .but wdiat 
more peculiarly characterizes bis manner is a certain air of 
powerful and of conscious facility in the execution of wdiatcver 
ho niidci’takes. AVhetlicr the subject bo mathematical, metu- 
physicaJ, ur theological, ho seems always to bring to it a mind 
which feels itself superior to the occasion, and which, in con- 
tending Willi the greatt^st diffionllj<;s, ymts forth but half its 
strength. ITc has somowdiere spoken of his Loctionos ]\lathe- 
matieie (wljich it may, in passing, bo remarked, di.>pla,y meta- 
ph//sfcal talents of the highest oMer) as extemporanc<jus cifusions 
of his pen ; and 1 have no doubt tlial the same cj)ithet is still 
more lirei'ally applicable to his puljut discourses. It is,' indeed, 
only ilms that w'c can account for tlie vurioty and extent of his 
volnrainous naiiaius, wdien w'c rcct)lloct that the, author died at 
the age of f<jrty-six.”*t' But llio name tliat in popular ^/vl'o- 
hiity trun>ccnds ale otluirs, among the thcoh*gic.;d writers of 
tliis age, is th\it of dolm Bunyan, the aulhoj' of various religious 
works, and cs]H*cially of the Bilgrim’s i Progress. One critic 
has in our time had the courage to confess in printHhat to him 
this famous allcg(ny ap])oarecl “ mean, jcjniic, and w'earisomo.” 
Our late brilliant (Jssr'A ist, Lord 3\Iacaulay, on the other liand, in 
a paper publishcdfin IHGO, has written:— “ We arc not afraid 
to say, that, tlKuigli there were many <dcver men in iUngland 
dui-ing the latter half of the seventeenth cout]^ry, there -were 
only two minds which possessed the imaginative faculty in a 
very eminent degj'ec. One of those minds prodneed the 
Paradise Lost, the other tlio Pilgrim's Ihogress.” bVnd, to the 

* Own Times i. 1^15. 

t Dksca'tutiou on tlvfi Progreis of Philosophy, p. 45,, 
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end of lii.s life, we find him faithful to the same enthusiasm.''^ 
lie conceives it to he the characteristic peculiarity of the ?il 
grim’s I'rogi'CKS “ that it is the only work of its kind which 
possessts a strong human interest.” The pilgrimage of the gieat 
Italian ]*>oet fli rough Hell, Purgatory, and J'aradise is of co.ursc 
regarded as not ])Joperly an allegory. But high poetry is 
treated somewhat uncoj’emoniously throughout this paper. Of 
the Fairy Qhecn it is said: — “ Of the persons wlio read the 
first canto, not one in ton reaches the end of the first book, and 
not one in a hundred ]»er.severes to tlie end of the poem. Very 
few j^nd very weary are those who are in at the death of the 
Blatfint Beast. If tlie last six hooks, which are said to have 
been dosinyed in Ij claiid, had been preserved, we doubt whether 
any lioai’^ less stout than that of a eoinmentator would have held 
out to* the end.” Jt must he admitted that, as a story, the 
Pilgrim’s Progix ss is a gi’cat deal nio3*e interesting than th<‘ 
Fairy Ou(*en. And we suspect tliat, if wc are to take the verdict 
of the nmst numerous class of leaders, it will cany otf the ]jalm 
quite as decidedly from the Paradise Lost. Very few, com- 
jiariitively, and very weary, avc apprehend, arc tlie*i‘eader.s (d’ 
that great iioem, too, who Ijavf^madc their way steadily through 
it from tlie beginning of the First P>ook1o the end of the Twclftli. 
Still, although Buiiyan had undoubtedly an ingenious, shaping, 
and vivid imaginaiion, and his %*ork, partly from its execution, 
paitly from its subject, takes a strong bold, as Macaulay lias w(‘ll 
])oiiite(l out, of minds oi‘ ver)* various kindfSt commanding (lie 
admiration of vho most fastidious (*ritics, such, for instance, as 
l^x'tor while it is loved by those who are too simple To 

admire it, we must make a great dislihetion between the jiowcr 
l>y whicli such gcneial uttiaeliou as this is prodwed and what 
wc hav (3 in thfi poetry of Mil Ion and Spenser. The difierenco is 
something of tlie same kind with that which exists h^dween any 
fine old })oj>ular ballad and a tragedy of Soidiocles or of bhakc- 
sjiearo. Bunyan q^uild Vbymo too, when cLose ; but ho has 
]>lenty of poetrjKwiihout that, and we cam^^ot agree with the 
opinion expressed by good Adam Clarke, “ that the Pilgrim’s 
Progr(‘8s wonldj^be more generally read, and more abundantly 
useful to a ]vuticular class of rcadt-rs, ‘were Jt turned into decent 
rhyme.” Wo suspect the ingcniims gentleman who, in tlie 
early part;*of the last century, published an edition of Paradise 
JjOsI turned in^o prose h^d a more correct notion of what xvoubl 

* the* Ui vii W of llnala'.'H flistoiy of the Popes (1S40); and again tlu- 
lively, tlif'vv,.'. Slight, sketch bf Bimyau’^ iu tlie Biogmphieb, 
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boi, most useful, and also most agreeable, to a pretty numerous 
elasB of readers, 

Wbat Lord Macaulay says of Bunyan’s English, though his 
estimate is, perhaps, a little high-pitched, is worth quoting ; — 

“ The stylo of Bunyan is delightful to eveiy reader, Rnd invaluable 
as a study to every person who wishes to obtain a ♦ wide com- 
mand over the English language. The vocabulary is the voca- 
bulary of the common people. Tliere is not an expression, if we 
except a few technical terms of tiieology, which would puzzle 
the rudest peasant. W'o have observed several pages which do 
not contain a single word of more than two syllables. Yet jao 
writer htis said more exactly what he meant to say. For mag- 
niticenco, for pathos, for vehement exhortation, for subtle dis- 
quisition, for every purpose of the ])oet, the orator,,, and the ^ 
divine, this homely dialect, tlie dialect of plain working men, 
was perfectly sufficient. There is no book in our lilcrature on 
which we would so readily stake the fame of the old unpolluted 
English language, no book which shows so well how rich that 
language is in its own proper wealth, and how little it has been 
improved by all that it has borrowed.” 

To the names that have been mentioned may be added those 
of Tzaak Walton, Ihe mi Id -tempered angler and Viogi-apher ; Sir 
William Temple, the lively, agreeable, and well-informed essayist 
and inoraoirist ; and many otht^^s tbat might be enumerated if it 
were our object to compile a catalogue instead of noticing only 
the principal lightii of our litemtTju'0» 
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First Effects of the Revolution on ouu Literature. 

The ftovolution. brought on by jKome of tho saino causes that had 
given birth to tho CoiunionwoaiT]i, and restoring something of 
the samt^ spirit and condition of things, camo like another nightfall 
upon oTir higher literature, putting out the light of poetry in tho 
land still more effectually than had even that previous triumph of 
the popular principle, l.-p to this date English lilcratnre had 
grown and fiounshed chielly in the sunshine of court protection 
and favour ; the xmblic appreciation and sympathy w’ere not yet 
sufficiently extended to afford it tlio^ necessary w'grmfh and 
shelter. Its spirit, conseqticutly, and affectiuns W 9 re in tho 
main courtly ; .it di*oopcd and Withered when the enciniragcmont 
of the oouit was witlidrarvn, from tho deprivation both of its 
customary suppoj t and sustonawto and of its chief inspiration. 
And. if tli<3 decay of this kind ot light at the Revolution was, as 
we have said, still more compl(^.e than that \Which followed ujion 
the settingup of tlie (kmnnonwealtli, the difference seems to have 
been mainly^ow^ng to there having been less of it to extinguish 
at the one e]>och than at the oilier. At, tho Restoration the 
impulse given by the great ]>oet.s of the age of Jilizabeth and 
James was yert operating, without having been intorrnpted and 
weakened by any foreign influeneo. upon the language and the 
national mind. J )oubtless. too, wdiatcvur may be thought of the 
literary tendencies of jwiriianism and repuhlicaniKin when they 
had got into thftM^scendant, the nuj-ture both for licad and lieait 
furnished by tlio f&ji yoai-s of high deeds, ant> higher hopes and 
speculations, that ushered in the Uoinmonwealth, must have been 
of a far other kfncl tlian any that was to bo got out of the thirty 
years, or thereby, of laxify, frivolity, denationalization, and in- 
sincerity soils, dowji tho qfiniparatively smooth stream of 
which men* Hid, without effort and wlihimt thought, to t]^e 
Revolution. Ko wonder 1;hat some powerful minds wsyo trained 
by the fommr, and almost none by the latter. 
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Surviving Writers of the preceding Period. 

With the exception of some two or three names, none of tliom 
of the highest class, to be presently mentioned, almost the only 
writers that shod any lustre on the first reign after the Iiovolu- 
tion are those of a few of the survivors of the jvi*eceding rOia. 
Dr^xlen, fallen on what to him were evil* days and evil tongues, 
and forced in his old age to write for bread with less rest for his 
wearied head and hand than they had over had before, now prc»- 
diiced some of his most laborious and also some of his most 
happily cxeeufod works: his traiislaiioii of Virgil, among others, 
his Fables, and his Alexander’s Feast. Lee, the^ dramatic potU., 
discharged from Bedlam, finished two move tragedies, his Pnneuss 
of Cleve and his Massacre <»f Baris, before, “ returning one night 
from the Jlear and Harrow, in Bntcher-Kow, through (..’laie^vlarkct, 
to his lodgings in Ihiko Street, overladen with wine, Ik; fell dowTi 
on the gToiind as some say, according to ('tliors on a luilk, and 
was kilhid or stilled in the snow,” early in the year 1 <>92. .The 
Comic Ethcrego also outlived the de])osition of his pation 
iJamos II., but is not known to have written anything after that 
event ; he/ollotved Jaim^ to France, and is io]>()rted to have died 
chaincteiistically at llatisbon a year or two after: “having 
treated some company with a liberal entcrtainmenit at his house 
there, where ho had taken his glass too fiecly, and, being, 
through Ills great cumplai.sancoj^ too foiward in waiting on hie 
guests at their departure, tluslied as he was, he tumbled down 
stairs and broke h/s neck, and no fell a, martyr to jollity and 
civility.” Wycherley, who at the date of the licvolution was 
under fifty, lived to become a correspondent of Bopo, and eve»*i 
.SMW out the reign of Anno; but ho ])Todu<!cd nothing in that of 
William, although ho published a volume of ])oems in 1704, and 
left some other trifles behind him, wliicli were priivlod long after- 
wards by Theobald. Southenie, indeed, who survived till ]74r>, 
continued to wi ile and publish till within twenty years of his 
death; his t'wo best dramas— his Fatal Marriage and his Oroo- 
noko — were both produced in the reign of N\ Southeme, 

though not -withoul considerable pathetic power, was fortunate in 
a genius on the whole not above the ap])reciation of the, unpoeti- 
cal age ho lived in : “ Dryden once took occasion ask him how 
much he got by one of liis plays ; *to -which he answered that he 
was really asliamed to inform him. But, Mr. Iliyden being a 
little importunate to know, he plainly told him that by his last 
play he cleared seven hi.md*’^ed pounds, which a])pcared astonish- 
ing to Dryden, as he himself liad never been able to acquire more 
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than one hundred by his most successful pieces.’'* Southerne, 
'jjfho, whatever estimate may be formed of his jjuetry, w'as not, we 
may gather from this anecdote, without some conscience and 
modesty, had worse writers than himself to keep liim in counte- 
nance by ’tlieir preposterous prosperity, in this lucky time for 
mccLioerSfc}" aifd dulncss. Shadwell was King William’s first poet' 
lanrcale, tyid Nahum Tate his next. Tate, indeed, and liis friend 
J)r. Nicholas Brady, were among the most tlourishing authors 
and greatest public favourites of lliis leign : it was now that they 
peryietrated in concert their version, or yierversion, c»f the Psalms, 
Avith Avhich Avo arc still afWicted. Brady also puldishod a pltiy, 
and, at a later date, some volumes of sermons and a translation of 
the jc?<ineid, Avliich. fortunatedy, not haAdng been imposed or re- 
commended b}" autln*riiy, are all among the most furgutton of 
books. •J'dkanah SettJe, too, Avas jirovided for as City jioet. 

Ain<mg wriKirs of anothm* class, })erhaps the m(»st eminent who, 
having been distinguished before the devolution, survived and 
continued to write after tlmt event, Avas Sir William Temple. 
His ]\I isooUanies, hy which he is ])rinci})ally known, though 
partly composed before, Avere not j>ublishe<l till then, dolin 
Evelyn, Avho, howcAxr, although a A’cry#iniscellan(‘on,s»ns Avell as 
voluminous writer, has liaitlly left any work that is held in esteem 
for either styK* or thought, ot for anything save what it may 
contain of positiA'^e inforniatioii or mere matter of fact, also pub- 
lished one (U- two books in the r«ign of William, Avhieli ho saw to 
an end ; for ho died, at the age of <dghty-five, in J70«). Bishop 
StiJlingflect, Avho had been kmiAvn as an autk?tr sine(‘ bofote the 
Bestoration, for bis Ircnicum ap]>carcd in lt>50, Avhenlie was only 
ki his twoiitj’duuri.h year, and AA^ho had kept tlie press in employ- 
ment by a rapid succession of puldications during the next live- 
and-twenly years, resumed his pen after the dev(ilu1iou, which 
raised him tif the bench, to engage in it conti oversy Avitli, L(iektj 
about siune of Iho principles of his famous essay ; bpt, AvhelJier 
it was that, years bad abated his ])OAvers, or that he bad a w^rse 
cause to dolcnd, or moK*ly that the puhlic"tfiste w^as changed, he 
gained much l»t*'^pplauso for his dialectic skill on this than on 
most former occaS^ns. Stillingfleet lived to \\m year 1 GOi). 

John Norris, also, one of the last of tlie school of KiiglLsh Pla- 
tonists, which ftjay be con.sidorod as havinj^been founded in the 
latter part of tlie seventeontK century by T’udwortU and Ifeiuy 
More, liatT, w e believe, bc^jome kiioAvn as a Avriler some years be- 
fore the BeA*o!ntion ; but the greater number of his publicatiojis 
first appeared in the reigfi of William, and he may be reckoned 

* Bio;?. Dranij 
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0110 of the best writers properly or principally belon<?ing to that 
reign. Yet he is not for a moment to bo compared for leamipg, 
compass of thought, or power and skill of expression, to either 
Cud worth or More. Norris's principal work is his Essay on the 
Ideal World, published in two parts in 1701 and 1702^ He is 
also the authcjr of a volume of religious poetry, of rathfC a feeble 
character, which has boon often reprinted. Bishop Sprei, tliough a 
clergyman, as well as a miter both of prose and verso, cannot bo 
ciilled a divine ; he had in earlier life the reputation of being the 
finest writer of the day, hut, although he lived till very nearly 
the end of the reign of Anne, he published nothing, w'e believe, 
after the Eovolution, nor indeed for a good many years before it. 
His stylo, which wan so much admired in his own age, is a 
Frenchified English, with an air of ease and occiisionally of viva- 
cit 3 % but without any true grace or ex]U-essiveness. , 

Good old Kicliard Baxter, who had been filling the woiW wdrh 
books for half a century, just lived U» see the l^evolntion. He 
died, at the age of seventy-six, in the beginning of Dcoeittl)er, 
1091. And in tlio end of the same moiitli died, a cojisiderablj'' 
younger man, Robert Boyle, another of the most voluminous 
writers of '-the preceding period, and famous also for his services 

111 the cause of religion, as well as of science, hi tlio preceding 

May, at a still le.ss advanced age, had died tln» most eminent 
Bcotch writer of the period between the Restoration and the 
Revolution, Sir George Mackeazic, lord-advocate under both 
Charles li. and his successor; the author of the Institution of 
the Laws of Scotiftnd, and many other ])n»fessiona], historical, 
and antiquarian Avorks, but the master also of a flowing pen in 
moral speculation, the belles lettres, and even ii? d(‘ptirtuie«t 
of fancy and fietion-«-^as may ])c gathered from the titles of his 
Arctina, or the Serious Komanco, Religio Stoici, or the 

Virtuoso, 16()3 ; Solitude preferred to Ihiblic Emplfjyinent, ](i0o ; 
Moral Galla,ntry, 1667. Mackenzie may be regarded as the first 
successor of his countr^nnan JJruinmoiid of HaAvthornden in the 
cultivation of an Engli.sh style; he was thp correspondent of 
Dry den and other distinguished English writem^r his day ; but 
he has no pretensions of his own to any higb'^ank either for the 
graces of his expression or the value of his matter. * Whatever 
may have been his professional learning, too, his historical dis* 
quisitions are as j^iue and uncritical as his attempts at fine 
writing are, withal their eh',boration, at once ptodantio and 
clownish. He has nothing either of the poetry ol’ ihe elegance 
of Drummond. * 
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Bxshoe* Buenet. 

llie most active and conspicuous undoubtedly of the prose 
writers who, having acquired distinction in the preceding period, 
conflbiued to prosecute the business of authorship after the Bevo* 
l*itio\ wfts the celebrated Dr. Gilbert Buniet, now Bishop of 
iSalisbufy, Of 145 distinct publications (many of them, however, 
only single sennons and other short pamphlets), which are enu- 
merated a* having pi*oct;edcd from his incessant pen betw^een 1669 
and his death, at tho age of seventy-two, in 1715 (including, in- 
deed, his History of his Ow'ii Time, and his ^Jlioughts on Educa- 
tion, which ^lid not appear till after his death), we find that 71, 
namely 21 historical works and 5(t sermons and tracts, belong to 
tho iK'riod before tho Kevolutioii ; .‘J6, namely 5 historical works 
aiid^J senrions and tracts, to tho reign of William ; and the re- 
making o8, namely one historical w'ork and ‘M jifimphlcls, to 
a later date. Many of wliat we have called lii.storical w'f»rks, 
Imwcver, are mere panqdilets: in fact Ihu-nct’s literary pciibrm- 
anccs of any considerable extent arc only three in number: — his 
Memoirs of James and William, Dukes of Plamilton, published, 
in one volume folio, in 1076: his ITjstoiy of the JiJeformation oi 
the Ghureh of England, 3 volumes folio, 1679, 1081, and 1714; 
and his Ilisiory of his Ownfl'iiue, in two volumes folio, ]>iiblishcd 
after his death in 1723 and 1734. There is enough of literary 
labour, as Avell as of liistoricjil value, in these w^orks to pi’cserve 
to the author a very honourable name ; each of them contains 
mneh matter now nowhere^elsc to be foni?tl, and they must al- 
wrays continuo to rank among the original sources of our national 
history, l^oth ocelosiastical and civil. In regard to their execu- 
tion, too, it must be admitted that the st,yle is at least straight- 
forward and unafleeted, and genonilly as unayibiguous as it is 
unambitious ; the facts are clearly enough arranged ; and tho 
story is told not only intelligibly, but for the most part in rather 
a lively and interesting way. On the other hand, to any high 
station as a writer IVunict can make n« claim ; he is an indus- 
trious colll^ti'f of intelligence, and a loquaciou.s and modei’ately 
lively gossip of eloquence, or grace, ‘or jofineineiit of any 
sort, he is as destitute as he is (and that is altogelher) of iraagi- 
nution, and Vit, and humour, and subtlety, and depth and w’eig^jt 
of thtuight, and whatever other qualities* givo anything either of 
life or luiitre to what man inters out of his owm head or heart. 
We read htm for the sake of his facts only ; ho troubles us, with 
but few reflections, bfit of that eo reader will complain. Ho 
docs not sec far into anything, imr indeed, properly speaking, 
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into^it at all ; for that matter he is little more, to adopt a modem 
term, than a penny-a-liner on a large scale, and best performs his 
task when he does not attempt to bo anything else. Kor is ho a 
noat-handed workman oven of that class ; in his History of his 
Own Time, in particular, his style, with no strength, or fla" our, 
or natural charm of any kind, to redeem its rudeness, is tV. rnoj^t 
slovenly undress in wliich a writer ever wrapt up what had to 
communicate to the public. Its only merit, as wc have observed, 
is that it is without any air of ])relcnsion. and that it is evi- 
dently as extemporaneous and careless as it is unelevated, shape- 
less, and ungrammatical. Among the most important and best 
known of Bumet's < 3 ther works are, that, out ii led Some T’assages 
of the Life and Death of the Kight Ilonourahle .lohn Wilmot, 
Earl of Kochester, ItiHD; his Info of Bishop Bedel, H)8o ; his 
Travels through France, Italy, (termany, and iSwitzei land, f<)85 ; 
and his Expi>sitioii of the Thirty--Nine Arlicles, Tile lirst 

mentioned of these is the best written of all his works. 


Thomas Burnkt, 

In the sam'6 year with B-shop Burnet, but at a more advanced 
ago, died Dr. Tliomas Burnet, the learncsl and eloquent author of 
the Telluris Sacra Thcoria, first pubjfished in La|-in i»i 1<*80, and 
afterwards translated into English by the author ; t»f tlie Archico- 
logia Philosophica, piiblished in 1(11)2; and of two or three other 
treatises, also in Latin, which did not apja^ar till ;i.ft,er his death. 
Burnet’s system of *jibology has iic seientilic value whatever; 
indeed, it must bo considered as a more nunaTjco, although, from 
the earnestn(^ss of the author’s manner and his ooustaift citation 
of texts of S(*ri})turo iii-suj)port of his positions, as wt^ll as from 
more than otkj <^inswer which he afKU'ward.s puhlislied to tlm 
attacks made iqvm his book, it is evident that hr‘ h^ no mc^ins 
intended it to . ho so received. But, with his genius and imagi- 
nation and consummate scholarshi]), he is a veiy ditlbront species 
of writer from his garrul&us and miti'od iwitucsaK* : Ins English 
style is singularly flowing and harnionious, a.>»'^"oll as per- 
spicuous and animated, and rises on fit occasions'to much majo-jty 
and even splendour. , 


Other TrrEor/xwciL WRiTE/is :-r-Tir.LOTSoy ; 

Another name tliat may be here mentioned is that of Arch- 
bishop Tillotson, who was a very popular preacher among the 
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Presbyterians before the Restoration, and began pnblipfting 
sermons so early as in the year 1001, while he still belonged to 
that sect, lie died in 1604, in his sixty-fourth year. ^J'illotson’s 
Sermons, still familiarly known by reputation, lung continued to 
be tli» most generally esteemed collection of such compositions in 
the hii^uage ; but are probably now very little lead. They are 
substantial pcrforiiiances, such as make the reader fool, when lie 
has got through one of them, that he has accomplished something 
of a feat; rfind, being witlial as free from pedantry and every 
other kind of eccentricity or cxtmvagance as from flimsiness, and 
exco'edingly sober in their strain of doctrine, with a certain blunt 
cordiality in the expression and manner, they were in all le- 
spdlts very happily addressed to the «irdinar\» peculiarities of the 
national mind and oluiractor. Ihit, Laving once fallen into 
neglti^t, 3’illot.son’s writings have no (qualities that will ever 
revi’se*attcritioii t(.» them, llicj'o is much more of a true vitality 
in the sermons of J)r. Robert South, whose career of aiithorshii) 
commcmced in the time of the Ihotect orate, though his life was 
exteiuled till after the accession of (ieorgo I. lie died in 171 1>, 
at the age of eighty-threc Soulli’s sermons, the lii‘st of which 
dates oven before the earliest of Tiyotson's, and ^le last after* 
Tillotson’s latest, arc very well characderisc^d }>y Mr, llallam : — 
“They were;,” he observes, •“ much celeluMted at the lime, and 
retain a portion of tlndr renown, ^J'liis is by no means suiTiris- 
iiig. South had groat qnaliieations for that popularity which 
attends the pulpit, Jind his manner was at that time original. 
Kot diffuse, nor leained, nor formal in argument like Harrow, 
•with a more n.ttural stiaietiire of sentences, a more ])ointed though 
, by no means a more hiir and satisfactory turn of reasoning, with 
a style clear and English, free from all ji^'dantry, but abounding 
-with those ccdluquial novelties of idiom, whieh,^though now be- 
come viilgj«‘ and oll'taisive, the age of Charles 11. afl’ected, sparing 
no personal or temporary sarcasm, but, if he seems for a mcmient 
to ticad on tlio verge of huffoonery, recovenng hifnself by some 
stroke of vigorous and languago: such was tlio witty 

Dr. South, the courtiers delighted to hear. II is sermons 
want all that is'^jjalled unction, and sometinjes even earnestness ; 
but thc;ro is a masculine spirit about them, which, combined with 
their pe<‘.iilia%* characteristics, would naturally fill the churches 
where he might be heard.*’* Both Soutfi and Tillotson are con- 
sidered*to belong as diAunes to.tlie Arminian, or, as it was then 
commonly culled, the 1 iatitudinarian school — as well as CudAVjiilh, 
Slore, and Stillingflect.* 

* Lit. of Eumpe, iv. 5G. 
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Lockk. 

The only considorablo literary name that belongs exclusively, 
or almost exclusively, to the first reign after the devolution is 
that of Locke. John Locke, Ixmi in although his Adver- 
sariorum Methodns, or New Motliod of a < ’otnmon-h*lac<^ Look, 
had appeared in French in Leclcrcs iiibliother]|uo for and 
an abridgment of his celebrated Essay, .and his first Letter on 
Toleintion, both also in French, in the same pnblieati<.n for 1887 
and 1(388, had published nothing in English, or with liis name, 
till he produced in ItVJO the w'ork which has (wev since made him 
one of the best known of Englisli wnters, both in his own and 
in other countries, his Essay conc'crning ITum.-in Thnhn-standing. 
This was followed h}' his Second Letter on 'rnleraiitm, and his 
two Treatises on Cioveniment, in the same year; his (’onsfiiera- 
tious on Lowering the Interest of Ahaioy, in lOtH ; liis l^iird 
Letter on Tolenxtion, in 1892 : liis Thoughts coiiccrniug Educa- 
tion, in 1G9J; his h’casonableiicss of Ohristianity, in l(i95; and 
various controversial tracts in reply to his assailants, Dr. Edw^ards 
and Bishop Stillingfleet, between that date and liis death in 1704. 
After his death ajipcared hjs Conduct of the rnderstanding, and 
several thoologic.al treatises, the com)>o>ition of which had been 
the employment of the last years of' his industrious, and produc- 
tive old age. Locke s famous Ess.ay was the first work, perhaps 
in any language, which professed! i; or systematically attempted 
to popularise metaphysical pliilosojihy. 1 1 is t 1 k‘, first comprehen- 
sive survey that iiad'hoeu attempted of the wliolo mind and its 
faculties; and the very conception of such a design argued an* 
intellect of no common roach, originality, and bohhiess. It will , 
remain also of very congidui'ahlo value as an e*xteii.sivc register of 
facts, and a Htor(,^lu)Usc of acute and often suggestive observations 
on psychological phemauena, whatever may bo the -fate of the 
^vievvs propounded in it as Jispiring to constitute a metaphysical 
^system. Furtlicr, it is not to ho denied that this work has 
exorcised a powerful influence upon the course of ])hil(>sophical 
inquiry and opinion ever since its aiipcaranco. M/hst, in par- 
ticular, it did good service in putting finally ^rtlio rout some 
fantastic notions and methrids that still lingered in the schools ; 
it was the loudest and most comprehensive proelaimtiiou that had 
yet been made of the liberation of philosophy from the dominion 
of authority ; but Locke’s was a ciind stn)nger and bsti'er fur- 
nished for the work of pulling down than of building 'ap : he ba(i 
enough of clearsightedness and independefice of mental character 
for the one ; whatever endowments of a different kind he pos- 
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sessed, lio had too little imagination, or creative power, for the 
other. Besides, the very passionless character of his mind would 
have unfitted him for gt)ing far into the philosophy of our 
complex nature, in which the passions are the revealei*s and 
teactfters of all I he deepest truths, and alone afford us any intima- 
tito o\nany things which, even with the aid of their lurid light, 
we discern hut as fearful and unfathomable mysteries. AVhat 
would Shakespeare's understanding of the philosophy of human 
nature ha'vlj been, if he had had no more imagination and passion 
in his own nature than Jiocke? 


SWJFT. 

His»reno’\\;ned Tale of a Tub and a tract entitled The Battlo 
of the Books, published together in 1704, were the first announce 
incut of the greatest inaslip* of satire at f>nce comic and caustic 
that has yet ap})eare(l in our language. Swift, born in .Dublin in 
1()G7, had alrcsady, in the last years of the reign of Jving William, 
inad<3 liitu>ell' known by two volumes of Letters selected fronj 
the papers of his friend Temple (wh# dioid in and also hy 

a political pamphlet in favour of the ministry of the day, wliicn 
attracted littlci notice, and gave as little promise of his future 
cminciico as a writer. To politics and to satire, however, he 
adhered throughout his career— -often blending the two, but pro- 
ducing scarcely anything, if wx* may not except some gf his 
elfusions in verse, that nut cither •Sitiri cal or political. 
Uis course of ^tuthurship as a political writer may be considered 
properly 4o oegin wdth his Loiter concerning the Sacramental 
Test, and another high Toiy and high tahureh tract, Avhich he 
published in 17(>8; in which same year he ako came forward 
with his ironical Argument, for the Abolition of Christianity, 
and, in his humorous lbt?dictions,fii’st assumed h^ nom de giiem 
of Isaac Bickerstaff, Escpiire, siibsecpiently made so famous by 
olhei* jeux d*e^j^nt iif tlie same style, (Tnd by its adoption soon 
after by the^'YiS of the Tatler. Of his other most notable per- 
formances, his t%>nduot of the Allies was ptiblished in 1712; his 
Public? Spir^ of the Whigs, in 1714; his DrapiePs Letters, in 
1724; his immuital Gulliver’s Travels, .in 1727; and his Poiiit 
Convoc^ation, which, however, had been written many years 
before, in ^1733. His«poem Cadenns and Vanessa, besides, 
had a])peared, withoiit^his consent, in 1723, soon after the death 
of Miss Hester Vanhomrigh, its ticroine. 'J'he History of the 
Four La^t Years Queen Anne his, which there can hardly 
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be a doubt that it is), the Directions for Servants, many of his 
verses and other shorter pieces, and his Diary written to Stella 
(Miss Johnson, whom ho eventually manied), were none of them 
printed till after, some of them not till long after, his ^eatli, 
which took place in 1745. 

“ 0 thou!” exclaims his friend Pope, 

“ whatever title please thine car, 

Dean, Drapier, llickerstaff, or (.iiilliver ! 

Whether thou clioose Cervunles’ serious air, 

Or hiU'.:h and shake in llabelais’ easy cliair. 

Or praise the a>urt, or magriily mankind, 

Or thy grieved country’s coi)ix^r chains unbim’i,” — 

lines that describe comprehensively enough the celebrated dean’s 
genius and writings — what he did and what lie was. the 

iirst remark to bo made about Swift is, that into everything that 
came from his pen ho put a strong infusion of himself; that in 
his writings wa read the man — not merely his iiitelloctiial ability, 
but his ihoral nature, liLs passions, his principles, his pi’cgudices, 
his humours, his whole temper and individuality. I’ho common 
herd of writdl-s have no iiitlividiiality at all ; those of the very 
highest class can assume at will any othci- individuality as per- 
fectly as their own — they have no exclusiveness. *Ncxt under 
this higlnist class stand those wdioso individuality is at once 
their strength and their -weakness : — their strength, inasmuch 
as it distinguishes t.ligm from and lifts thorn far above the multi- 
tilde of writers of moro talent or oxptisitory skill ; ilieir weakness 
and bondage, in that it will not be thrown off, and that it writh- 
holds them frt.im over going out of themselves, ami ri!r>iiig from 
the merely oharacteiisl/o. striking, or ]»ictiiros(p3c, cither to the 
dramatic or to tlKi bcjautiful, of both of which CLpially the siiirit is 
unegotistic and universal. To this class, which is not the 
highest but the next to it, S\>ift belongs. The class, however, 
like both that which is above and that which is belo-sv it, is one 
of wide comprelicnsion, alid includes many (fogrew’ of^rjower, and 
even many diversities of gifts. Swift %vas neitlwT a CciTantcs 
nor a Itabelais; hut yet, with something Ihat^as peculiar, to 
himself, he corahined considerable portions of botji. Tfo had 
FKJro of Cervantes tlian iiabelais had, and more of Habolais than 
was given to Clervantes. There cannot he claimed for^ldm tho 
roiinemont, the humanity, the pailfus, tho tiioble clovajtion of the 
Spaniard — all that irradiates and beautifies, his satire and drollery 
as the blue sky does tho earth fb bends over ; neither, with all his 
ingenuity and fertility, does#. our English wit and humourist 
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Hiiywhorc display cither the eamo iuexhanslihle almiidance of 
c;iuf<is(pie inventioT), or the same gaiety and’luxniiaiicc of taiicy, 
with the historian of tlie Doings and Sayings of tlie Giant Oiar* 
gantua. Yet neither ( Vi'^’antes nor Jtuholais, nor both combined, 
lioullfeiiivc^writtc'n th<; Tale of a Tub. The torrent of triiimihant 
iiTerriient is hi-oader and more mshing than anytlriiig of the 
same kTnd in either. Wlien wc loc»k indt ud to the peifectioii 
and exactness of tlie allegory at all points, to the biting shaip- 
iK?»s and at the same time the hilarity and comic animation of 
tho*satire, to its strong ami nnp.nising yet easy and natural flow, 
to the incessant Idaze of the wit and humour, and to the style 
so*elenr, so^iyid and expressive, so idiomatic^ so English, so 
true and a]>pro])riato in all its varieties, nan-alive, didactic, rhe- 
toricjJ, eollu(iiiial, as we‘ know no work of its class in onr own 
laiigp.'lge that as a whole approaches this, so wo doubt if there bo 
another (piite equal to it in any language. 

»Swift undouhledly the most iiiasciiliiie intellect of his age, 
the most earnest thinker of a. time in which tlan-e was less among 
ns of earnest and deep tliinking than in any other em of our lite- 
rature. 1 n its later and more matured form, his -wit itself becomes 
(samest and pas,siona1e, and has a seA^n'ity, a lieroefleBs. a ,srri*a /?<- 
(fuihitfio, tliat aie all liis o^^m,,an(l that Ijavo, never Ikmoi blended in 
any other wVircr with so keen a percejuion tjf the ludicrous and 
so 'much gorieud ecanic power. The hrearh of Ins rich, ]>nngent, 
original j<»culari1y is at ilio same time cutting as a sword and con- 
suming as tii-e. ( Mlier niasteis of tlie same u^t aie satistied if they 
can only mail ' th(‘ir readers*laugh ; this their main, often their 
sole aim : with iSwifl, to excite tho emotion of the ludicrous is, 
in most o#.his -writings, only a sul)ordinate purpose, — a means 
ein])loy<‘d for ejecting quite another an(>a niueh higher end; if 
he Jab«>ur.s i'i ninke anything lidieuluus, it is because lie hates 
it, and woiSd have it. trodden into the eailhor extiipated. This, 
at least, becanio the s(‘t tied temper (»f all the mwdle and latter* 
portion of his life'. No sneaking kiiuln^^ss for his victim is to he 
delected iii.hii* crucifying raillery; he is not a iiieje admirer of 
the eoinie picinresipie. wlio will sometimes rack or gibbet an un- 
happy individmuxfor the sake of the fantastic grimaces ho may 
make,**!- ihegia]>crs he may cut in the air; lie lias tho true spirit 
of an ext*cu1ioner, and only loves his jokft as sauce and spasoniug 
to inor«i t^erious work. Few men have been i»ioie })civcrsc*ly pre- 
judiced and^self-willcd*than S^'ift, and ilierefore of absolute truth 
his works may jirobaljy contain less than many others n«»t so 
earnesllyt writ! ell ; hut of what ^vas truth to the mind of tlie 
writer, ei what ho ^ictually beliovfd and desired, no virorks coii- 
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tain more. Here, again, as well as in the other respect already 
noticed, Swift is in the middle class of writers ; far above those 
whose whole truth is truth of expression— that is, correspond- 
ence between the words and the thoughts (possi})ly withouL any 
.betw'een the thoughts and the writer’s bidief); but li|?low^iose 
who both write what they think, tind whoso thoughts aw pre- 
eminently valuable for their intrinsic hoaiity or profoundness. 
Yet in setting hontjstly and ettbetively before us cve?ui his own 
passions and prejudices a wTitcr also tolls us the truth — the 
truth, at least, respecting himself, if not respe<?ting any 1 lung ulso. 
This much Sw'ift doosalw'ays; and this is his gi'eat distinction 
among the masters of wit and linmour : — the uicrries'c- of his jevste 
is an utterance of some real feeling of his heai't at ihe moment, 
as much as the fiercest of his invecrlives. Alas ! w’itli all liishjesi- 
ing and memmont, he did not know what it w'as to have mind 
at ease, or free from the burden and torment of dark, devouring 
passions, till, in his own w^utIs, the crutd indignation that tore 
oontinuallv at his heart was laid at rest in the grave. In tnith, 
the insanity wdiich ultimately fell down n])un and laid ] 'rostrate 
bis fine faculties luul cast something of its black shadow athwart 
their vision fi\)m tlic first— as be bimsdf ]>i ol)ably felt or sus- 
pected when be determined to bequtiatli his fortune to Imild an 
hospital in his native country for persons afUieted wdth that 
calamity ; and sad enough, we may be sure, he w'as at heart, when 
ho gaily wrote that he. did so merely 

Tu-,,}'uw, bv one satiric touch, 

Is’o nathui wanti-d it so miu?h.* 

Yet the madness, or predisposition to madness, w as alss.part and 
parcel of the man, and possibly an element of liis genius— which 
might have had earnestness and force, as well as less activity, 
productiveness, and originality, if it had not been excited and 
impelled by tljat perilous fervour. Xay, something of their 
jiower and peculiar character Swift’s writings may ow'e to the 
exertions balled forth in (mrbing and keeping down the demon 
which, like a proud steed under a stout ridor^ would have 
mastered him, if ho Had not mastered it, and, though support 
and strength to him so long as it was h(;ld in subjection, would, 

•* "*I have* often,” says Lord Orrery, “hoard him lament tho stale of child- 
hftod and idiotism to wliich some* of tho greatest men of this nation were 
reduced before tlicir death. He n»eJitictied, as x'xaiiiples within his own 
time, the Duke of Marll)orough and I^ord Somers j^and, wlien lie Cited lliese 
lueluiumoly instances, it was always with a heavy sjgli, and with gestures that 
sliovved grt:afc uneasinoas, as if he felt an impulse of what was to^iapiMin to 
him before ho died.’ — Remarks, p. liS. 
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dominant over liim, have rent him in pieces, as in the end it did. 
Few could have maintained the struggle so toiighly and so long. 

Swift would probably have enjoyed a higher reputation us a 
poet if he had not been so great a writer in prose. His produc- 
tions in veilte ai’c considerable in point of quantity, and many of 
tli^ ^‘^irftble of their kind. Hut those of them that deserve to 
be so deicribod belong to the humblest kind of poetry — to that 
kind wliich has scarcely any distinctively poetical quality tn- 
cliaracteristkj alxmt it except the rhyme. He has made some 
atteiqjns in a higher style, but with little success. His Pindaric 
Odes, written and published when he was a young man, drew 
from Jhyden /who wa.s his relation) the emphatic judgment, 
“ (V)usiu Swift, you will never be a poet;'’ ami, th(.ugh Swift 
never forgave this frankness, lie .se<*niK to have felt that the. 
progndlitication was a sound <»ne, foi* he wrote no more Pindaric 
<3de.s.* Nor indeed did ho ever altei waids attempt anything 
considerable in the way of serious poetry, if we except his 
Oad<‘nus and \ anesi^i ( the st<uy of Miss Vanhomrigh). his 
effusion entilled Poetry, a Kha])sody, and that on his own death 
— and cv(3n th(‘,so are eliicfly dislinguished from liis other pro- 
ductions hy being longer and more elaborate, the most elevated 
portions of the first menlioned scarcely rising above narrative 
and reflection^ and whatever flierc is of' more dignilied or solemn 
writing in the two others being largely intermixed with comedy 
and satire in his usual easy amWiug stylo. AVith all his liveli- 
ness of fanc 3 % he had no grandeur of imagination, as little feeling 
of the purely graceful or beauiiful, no capacity of tender emotion, 
no sensibility t« . even the simplest forms of music, \^i^h these 
•deficiencies Jt was impossible that he should produce anything 
that could he cialled ]ioelical in a high sent^*. ibit of course hi! 
could put his wit and fancy into th(! form of verstv-and so as to 
make the nxiasured expression and the rhyme give additional 
]»oint and piquancy to his strokes of satire and ludicrous nar- 
ratives or descriptions. Some of his lighter verses are as good as 
anything of the kind*in the language, ' 


Poi’E, 

Ok Swift’s contempoi’aries, by far the: most memoiahlt' name is 
that uf Alexander Pope„ If SNj^ift was at the head of the prose 
writers of tWe early ])art of the last century, Pope w^as as inqon- 
tesiahly the fii’st of tlio Writers in v^se of that day, with no other 
either equal or second to him. Born a few months before the 

2 A 
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Kevolntion, ho came forth as a poet, by the publication of his 
Pastoreds in Tonson’s Miscellany, in 1709, when he was yet only 
in his twenty-first year ; and they hud been written five years 
before. Nor were they the earliest (>f his jiuiformances ; his Ode 
on Solitude, his vei'sos upon Silein’i*., liis translations bf tb/j First 
Book of the Thebuis and <if (Ivid’s K})istle fr(tni Sappho ti Phaon, 
and his much more remarkable para]>lirdscs of (,'haucor’J January 
and May and the Ih-olcgue to the Wife of Bath’s I'ale, all pre- 
ceded the composition of the Pastorals. His Essay on Criticism 
(written in 170‘l) was published in 1711 ; the Messiah the^same 
year (in the Spectator): the Ifapo of the Lock in 1712; the 
Temple of Fame (writt(>n two years before) the same year : his 
Windsor Forest ( which he had commenced at sixteen) in lVl3; 
the fiist four hooks of his translation of the Iliad in 1715; his 
Epistle from Eluisa to Abelard (written some years bi^flbe) -wc 
believe in 1717, wlieri lie published a collected edition Taf his 
poems ; the remaining jjonions of the Iliad at different times, the 
last in 1720; his translation of tho Odyssey (in •‘.oriceit with 
Eenton and Broome) in 1725; the first three books of the 
lJunoiad in 1728; his Essay on Man in 17311 and 1734; liis 
Imitations ‘of Horace, v;.rious otln*r satiiical pieces, the Pro- 
logue and Epilogue to the Satires, his four epistles styled 
Mural Essays and his modeniised version of Fonne’s Satires 
between 1730 and 1740; and the fourth book of the Bunciad in 
1742. Bosidcs all this verse, culloctions of his Letfors were 
published, first sni re]>titiously by (hirl, and then by himself, in 
1737; and, amon^' Other publications in jirose, his clever 
(Vesprit entitled a Narrative of the Frenzy of John Dennis ap- 
]>eared in 171'); his Preface to Shakespeare, wblv hi^s edition of 
the works of that poet, in 1721 ; his 'J’rcatise of the Bathos, or Art 
of Sinking in^l’oetry, and his Memoirs of P. I’., (’Icrkof This 
Parish (in ridicule of Buniet's Histoiy' of his Time), in 
1727. He died in May, 1744, about a year and a half before his 
friend Swift, who, more than twenty years his senior, had 
naturally anticipated that he sliould bo the first to depart, and 
that, as he cynically, and yet touchingly too, ex]ir?i?iSed it, while 
Arbiitlmot grieved* for him a day, and Gay a jveek, he should be 
lamented a whole month by “ poor Pope,”-- whom, of -.all those 
he best knew, ho seen^s to liavo the most loved. 

Pope, with talent enough for anything, might deserve to be 
ranked among the most distiiigiUslied prose writers of his lime, 
if Ijo were not its greatest poet ; but it is in the latter character 
that lie falls to bo noticed ir the histoiy of our literature. And 
what a broad and bright rei^on would ho cut off from our poetry 
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if he had never lived ! If we even confine ourselves to his own 
works, without regarding the numerous subsequent writers who 
have formed themselves upon him as an example and model, and 
may be said to constitute the school of which he was the foundo*, 
how iT^Kih an inheritance of brilliant and melodious fancies do we 
not^we'io Wm ! For what -would any of us resign the Hape of 
the Locl\ot tlie Epistle of Eloisa, or the EsNay on Man, or the 
Moral Essays, or the Satires, or the E]>istle to ijr. Arbiithnot, or 
the Dunciad*? That w’o have nothing in the same style in the 
language to be set beside or -weighed against any one of these 
performances av ill probably be admitted b}' all ; and, if w-e could 
say no more, t^Jis w’Oiild bo to assign to Pope a rank in mir poetic 
literature which certainly not so many as half a dozen other 
names are entitled to share with liis. Down to his own day at 
least, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, and Dryden alone 
had any pretensions to be placed before him or by liis side. It 
is unnecessary to dilate upon what has been snlEeiently pointed 
out ,l\v all the critics, and is too obvious to ()Yei-3of>ked, the 
genera] resemblance of his poetry, in both its Ibim and spirit, to 
that of Dryden rather than to that of our elder groat w'riters. A 
remarkable external })eculiarity of it i% that In* is ])iobabIy the 
only one of our modern }>oets of cminciuje who lias writtem 
nothing in blank verse; white even in rhyme he lias nearly 
confined iiimseif to that one decasyllabic line upon which it 
would almost seem to have beem his purpose to impress a new 
shape and cluiracter. De belongs to the classical school as 
opposed to the romantic, to in -which a J^encli rather than 
to tliat in which an Italian in.spiration may bo detected. W hether 
this is to b(; attrihntod jirineipally to’his constitutional tempera- 
ment and the imtive eharaeter of his imj^gination, or to the 
influences of the age in which he lived and wotc, we shall not 
stop to inquiiv!. It is enough that such is the fact. But, though 
he may bo regarded as in the main the pupil and legitimate suc- 
cessor of Dryden, the amount of what he learned or borrowed 
from that master was bj’ no means so considerable as to prevent 
his manner frtim having a groat deal in it that is distinctive and 
original. If Diyden has more impetuosity and a freer flow, 
Pope liatw far more \lelicaoy, and, on fit occasions, far more ten 
demess and tni8 passion. Dryden has wrjtten nothing in the 
fiame style with the Ihipe of the Lock on the one liand, or with 
the EpistJfi to Abelard and Ike Ek)gy on the Death of an Unfor- 
tunate Lady ob the other. Indeed, these tw^o styles may be sa^d 
to have been both, in so filr as the English tongue is concerned, 
invented by Pope. Injwhat precedi ter liad he an c:cample 
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of either? Kay, did either the French or the Italian language 
furnish him M^ith anything to copy from nearly so brilliant and 
felicitous as his own performances? In the sharper or more 
severe species of satire, again, while in some things he is inferior 
to Dry den, in others he excels him. It must be admit* Jd that 
Dryden’s is the nobler, the more generous scorn ; it is peJSsionate, 
while I’ope’s is frequently only peevish : the one is Vehement, 
the other venomous. But, although Pope does not wield the 
ponderous, ferviil scourge with which his predecessor tears and 
mangles the luckless object of his indignation or dijiision, he 
knows 4iOw, with a lighter touch, to inflict a torture quite as 
uiaddcning at the nnaiiont. and perhaps more difficult to heal. 
Keithcr has anything uf the easy clegaiico, the simple natural 
grace, the most exquisite artitico simulating the absence of all 
art, of Horace ; but the care, and dexterity, .and superior refine- 
ment of Pope, his neatness, and ccmcentration, and point, ktipply 
a better substitute for these ehaiins than the ruder strength, and 
more turbulent passion, of Dryden. If Drydeu, too, has more 
natural fire and force, (ind rises in his greater pas.sagos to a 
stormy grandeur to which the other does not venture to commit 
himself, Popt? in some degree compensates for that hy a dignity, 
a quiet, sometimes pathetic, majesty, which we find nowhere in 
Drydeus poetry. Dryden hfis tfhnslated the Jl'kieid, and J*ope 
the Iliad ; hut the two tasks would apparently have l^n better 
distributed if Diydeii had chant\jd to have taken up liomor, and 
left Virgil to Pope. Popes Iliad, in truth, whatever may be its 
merits of another ikind, is, in spirit and style, about the most 
unhomeric ]:)erformance in the whole compass of our poetry, as 
Pope had, of all our great poets, the most uuhouu'TU! genius. IL, . 
was emphatically the poet of tlie highly artificial age in which 
he lived ; and his excellence lay in, or at least was fostered and 
perfected by, the accordance oi all his tastes and Halents, of his 
whole mor^ and intellectual constitution, with the spirit of that 
condition of tilings. Kot touches of natural emotion, but the 
titillation of wit and ianoy, — not tones (tf natural music, but the 
tone of good society,— make up the charm of his poetry; the 
polish, pungency^ and brilliance of which, how'ever, in its most 
happily executed passages leave nothing -in t^t style to be 
desired. Pope, no <k>ubt, wrote with a care and elaboration that 
were unknown to Dryden ; against whom, indeed, it is a re* 
proach made by his pupil, that^ copiou^v' as he was, lie* 

I 

•wanted or forgot 

The last and greatest art — tlie art to blot. 
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And so perliaps, althongh the expiession is a strong and a 
startling one, may the said art, nut without some reason, be 
called in reference to the particular species of poetry whicb 
Dryde^f and Pope cultivated, dependent as that is for its success 
in }jleas-4ig t*s almost as much upon the absence of faults as upon 
tlio presd^ce of beauties. Such partial obscuration or distortion 
of the imagery as we excuse, or even admire, in the expanded 
mirror of a J^ke reflecting the woods and hills and overhanging 
sky, wlicii its waters are ruffled or swayed by the fitful breeze, 
wouhf be intolerable in a looking glass, were it otherwise the 
most splendid article of the sort that upholstery every furnished. 


Addison and SrtacLi:. 

Next to the prose of Swift and the poetry of Pope, perhaps the 
portion of the litcruture of the beginning of the last century tfiat 
was* both most influential at the time, and still lives most in 
the popular remtmibnince, is that connected with the names of 
Addisrm and Steele. These two writers were the chief boast of 
the Whig party, as Swift and Pope wero*of flic Tories.* Addison’s 
poem, T’ho Campaign, on the ^ictury of Plenheim, his imposing 
but frigid tragedy of Cato, and some other dmmatie jn oductions, 
besides various other writings in prose, have given him a reim- 
tation in many dcpai’tments of literature ; and Steele also holds 
a rcspectahh^ rank among our comic dramatist^ as the author of 
The Tender llushaiid and The Conscious Lovfrs; but it is as the 
first, and on the whole the best, of- om’ Knglish essayists, the 
Principal authors (in every sense^ of the Tatlcr, the Spectator, 
and tin? Cuardian, that tliese two waiters li?ive sent down their 
names with mj>st lionour to posterity, and have ehpT;cially earned 
the love and gratitude of their eountrymeu. Steele w^as in his 
thirty -ninth, and his friend Addison in his tlurty-«ighth year, 
when the Tatlor was started by the formeji’ in April, 170P. The 
pai>er, publisjied Jhrice a ’week, had gone on for about six weeks 
before Addison took any part in it; but fi;t»m that time he 
became, next to Stf|Ble, the chief contributor to it, till it was 
dropped i^i January, J711. “1 have only one gentleman, ' says 

Steele in his preface to the collected papers* “ who will be name- 
less, to th^njk for any frequent assistance to mo, which indeed it 
'W'ould have been barbafbus in liim to have denied to one with 
whom he has lived in au intimacy from childhood, consideriflg 
the great ease with which ho is able^o dispatch the most enter- 
taining pieofts of this nature.” The pei-son alluded to is Addison, 
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“ This good office,” Steele generously adds, ** he performed with 
such force of genius, humour, wif, and learning, lliat I fared like 
a disii'essed pi-ince wbo calls in a powerful neighbour to his aid : 
I was undone by my auxiliary; when I had unce caJled^him in, 
1 could not subsist without dependence on him.” l^far^tho 
greater part of the Tatler, however, is Steele’s. C)f jjfl papers 
of which it consists, above 200 are attributed cither entirely or 
in the greater part to him, while those believed to have been 
written by Addison are only about fifty. Among the other 
contributors Swift is tho most frequent The Spectator was 
begun within two inontlis after the discontinuance of the Tatler, 
and was carried on at the rate of six papers a week till the bth 
of December, 1712, on which day Number 555 was published. 
In these first seven volumes of the Spectator Addison’o pa^jors 
are probably' more numerous than Steele’s ; and betw'een them 
they wi-oto perhaps four-fifths of the whole work. Tho Guardian 
was commenced on the 12th of March, J7I2, and, being also 
published six times a week, had cxteiulcd to 175 numbers, when 
was brought to a close on the 1st of OctL»ber in the same year. 
‘There is ^;nly one papej; by Addison in tbo first volume of the 
Guardian, but to the secemd ho was rather a more frequent con- 
tributor than Steele. This was the last w^ork which the two 
friends joined; for Addison, wo believe, wrote nothing in tho 
Englishman, tho fifty-seven numbers of whicli were published, 
at the rate of three a week, between the fith of October, 1713, 
and the 15th of February following ; nor Steele any of tho papei’s, 
eighty in number, forming the eighth volume of" the Spectator, 
of which the first was published on the 18th of\Juae, 1714, thp 
last on the 2()th of December in the same ytiar, th6 rate of pub- 
lication being also three times a week. Of these additional 
Spectators twenty-four are attributed to Addison. The friendship 
of nearly half a century which had united these two admi’’able 
writers was rout asiiiuler by political differences some years 
before tbo death of Addison, in 1719: St » ado survived till 1729. 

Invented or introduced among us as tho periodijial essay may 
be said to have been by Steele and Addison, it is a species of 
wriung, as already observed, in which perh^ips they h^ve never 
been surpassed, or on the whole equalled, by any one of their 
many followers. More elalioration and depth, and also more 
brilliancy, we may have had in some recent attempts of the 
same kind; but hardly so much genuine liveliness, ease, and 
cordiality, anything so thoroughly agreeable, so skilfully adapted 
to interest without demanding more attention than is naturally 
and spontaneously given to it Vorhaps so large an admixture 
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of the speculative and didactic was never made so easj of appre- 
hension and so entertaining, so like in the reading to the merely 
narrative. But, besides. this constant atm(i.sphoro of the pleasur- 
able arising simply from l.bo lightness, variety, and mbanity of 
these'^delightful i>a pel's, the delicate imagination ami exquisite 
humour, of* Addisun, and the vivacity, warmheartedness, and 
altogethV generous nature of Steele, give a cliarm to the host of 
them, which is to be enjoyed, not desenbed. We not only admire 
the writex’6,4)ut soon come to love them, and to regard both them 
and ^le several fictitious ])orsomiges that move about in the other 
little world tJioy have created for us as among our best and best- 
known friend^. 


Shaftesiwry ; Mandeville. 

Antong the prose works of the early part of the last century 
which used to have tlie highest reputation for purity and 
ehigunce of style, is that Iw Lord Shaftesbury entitled C-harac- 
teristics of Men, Manners, 0}>inions, and Things. Its author, 
Anthony Ashley Coopea*, thiid i'krl of Shaftesbury (grandson of 
the first Earl, the famous meteoric politician of iiie reign of 
Charles IL), was born in 1<)71 and died in 171;}; and the Cha- 
racteristics, vttliich did not a{!)pear in its present form, or with 
that title, till after his death, consists of a collection of disquisi- 
tions on various questions in^oral, motapliysical, and critical 
philosophy, most of which ho liad previously published sej)arately. 

But the most remarkable philosophical .woii^of this time, at least 
in a literary point of view, is Mandevillc\s Fable of the Bees. 

• Bernard iJaiidcville was a native of Holland, in which 
country he was born about the year J t>iO ; but, after ha'^'ing 
studied medicine and taken liis doctor’s degree, Im came over bi 
Euj^and abcftit the end of that century, and ho resided here till 
his^tieath in 173;{. His Fable of the Bees originaUy appeared in 
1708, in the form of a poem of 400 lines in octosyllabic verse* 
entitled The 0 rumbling Hive, or Knaves turned jfoiiest, and it 
was not till*ciglft years afterwards that he added tlxe prose notes 
which make the bulk of the first volume of rtie work as wo now' 
have it.* The .second volume, or part, w'hich couaists of a series 
of six dialogifts, was not jmblished till 1 42 i». The leading idea,, 
of the book is indicated by its second title, Pn'vate Vices l^ublic 
Benefits J—^in other woeds, thaUwhat are called and w'hat really 
are vices in themselves, and in the individual indulging in lh§m, 
are nevertheless, in many respects, serviceable to the community*, 
Mandevilk^ holds in^fact, to quote the words in w hich he sums 
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npliis theory at the close of his first volumo, “that neither tho 
friendly qualities and kind aflcotions that arc natui-al to man, 
nor the real virtues he is capable of acquiring by reason and 
self-denial, are the foundation of society ; but that what we call 
evil in this world, moral as w’-ell as natuml, is the grand pri-iiciple 
that makes us sociable creatures, the solid basis, t lie life and 
support, of all trades and employments without exception; that 
there we must look for the true origin of all arfs and sciences ; 
and that the moment evil ceases the society must bo spoiled, if 
not totally destroyed. ’ 'Jhc doctrine had a startling appeati'ince 
thus nakedly aiiui>unce<] ; and the bo(»k oeeasiunod a great com- 
motion; but it is now generally admitted that, whatever may he 
the w'orth, or worthlessness, of the philosojdiical system pro- 
jHumded in it, the autlror's object was not an immoral one. In- 
dependently altogether of its gtmeral prin(‘ipleM and eonqtusions, 
the work is full l)oth of curious matter and of vigorous wrifhig. 

Mandeville, certainly, is no flatterer of human nature ; his 
book, indeed, is written througbout in a s])irit not only satirical, 
but conical. Every page, liowever, beai.s the slani]> of inde- 
pendent thinking; and many of the remarks Ite throws out 
indicate that lie had at le-.st gliinjises of views which were not 
generally perceived or suspected at that day. It would probably 
1 0 found that the Fable of tbe llees has been veiy serviceable 
in the way of KUgge.stion to various subsequent, writers who have 
not adopted the general principl<^?5 of t})e "work. The follow'ing 
paragraphs, for example, are remarkable as an aiiticij)atiuri of a 
famous passage in Wealth of>i{4ions: — 

If we trace tlie. f!o»irishiu:r nations in tlieir oriain. we sliall lind, , 
tint, ill llie remote beginnings of everv society, tlu‘ viclust alid most con- 
siderable men an.* <Tig them were a great wdiilc desmuti' of a great many 
comforts of life f'nat are now* enjoyed hy tl>e meanest and mast limpble 
wretches; so that many things which W'ere once looked nj;oii'a.s the. inven- 
tions olTuxury ate now allowed even to those tiiat are so miserably poor as 
to become the objects of public charity, nay counted so necessaiy that we 
think no human creature oiS*ght to want them, e . , , A man would 
be laughed at that should discover luxury in the ]>hiin drt'jss of a poor 
creature that w’alks algng in a thick parish gown, and a coarse shirt under- 
neath it ; and yet what a number of people, how rnaqy ditlerent trades, and 
w’hat a variety of skill and tools must Iw ein[il()yt;d tq, have Ihe most 
’Ordinary Yorkshire cloth! What depth of thought and ingenuity, what 
toil and hdxnir, and what length of time must it have cost, before man 
could loaru from a seed to raise and p-eparc so^ useful a product as linen ! 
— Ilemark T, vol. i. pp. 182-1 83 (edit, of 1724). 

What a bustle is tliere to be iqade in severaP parts of the world Iwfore a 
fine scarlet or crimson cloth can be jirLKinced; what multiplicity of trades 
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and artificers must be cmi)loyed ! Kot only such as are obvious, asVool- 
coinbers, spinners, the ^veavi^r, the cloth-worker, the scourer, the dyer, the 
set ter, the drawer, and the packer ; but others that arts more remote, aud 
might seem foreign to it, — as the mill-wright, the pewterer, and the 
chfj^iist, which yet are all necessary, as well as a great number of other 
handicraft^ to have the. ttiols, utensils, aud other iinpleraeiits belonging to* 
file tr.vlcs already named. But all these things are done at home, and 
may h? pcrfiHiiied without extraordinary fiitigue or danger; the most 
frightful prospect is leftliehind, when we reflect on the toil and hazard that 
are to he ifnclerginK! abroad, the vast seas we are to go over, the different 
clijjfiatcs we are to endure, and the several nations we must bt.* obliged U> 
for their assistance. Spain akuic, it is true, might furnish us with wool to 
make the finest cloth ; but what skill and pains, what exi«rience and 
iil^cnuity, are re<juired to dye it of those l>caiitifiil colours! How wddely 
arc the drugs and other ingredients di.sp(‘r.sed through the universe that Jire 
to in one kettle I Alum, iiuh^ed, we have of our own; argot we 
miditohave from the I’hine, and vitriol from Hungary : all this is in 
Europe. But then for saltpetre iu quantity we are forced to go as far as 
the East Indies, (kjchenil, unknown to the ancients, is riot much nearer 
to us, though in a quite dificreiit jiart of the earth; we buy it, ’tis tnie, 
from the Sj>aiiiards : hut. not being their protluct, they are forced to fetch 
it for us from the remot(;st corner of the new world in the West Indies, 
Wldlst so many sailors arc broiling in the sun and sweltered with heat ift 
th(j East and West of us, another set of tlftmi are freeziitg*in the North to 
fetch potaslics from llussia. — Search into tlic Nature of Society (appended 
to the second*edition), pj'. 41 J -1 13. 

, In another ydace, indeed (Seiuark Q; pp. 213-216), Mandeville 
almost enniudat OH one of the g:reat leading principles of Smith’s 
work : after show ing how agnation might jirC undone by too much 
money, he contlndcs, liot the vahio of gold and silver cither 
rise or faJJ, tho onjoyrnent of all soclctii‘S will over deptmd upon 
the fruits of the earth and the Mmr of ^the people ; both which 
joined tog(?thor are a more certain, a more int^hanstible, and a 
mure real "troasiiro than the gold of Brazil or the silver of Potosi.” 
Tt might bo conjectured also from some of his other writings that 
Smith was a reader of Mandeville : the following sentence, for 
instance ( Kcmark (>, p. 55), may be ^id almost to contain the 
germ nf ?he Cheoiy of the Moral Sentiments That we are 
often ashamed and blush for others . . . ia nothing else hut that 
sometimes we mVke the case of others too nearly our owm ; — so 
people shriWc out when tliey seo othei;^ in danger : — whilst we 
arc reflecting with too much earnest on the effect w'hich sueSh 
a blaihctable action, Jif it w^s ours, would produce in us, the 
spirits, unB consequently^ the blood, are insensibly moved after 
the same nuinner as ff the actio^^ was our own, and bo the same 
symptoms must ajjpear.” 
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Gay; Arbuthnot; ArfEitnuRY. 

Along with Pope*, as wo have seen, Swift numbers among those 
who would most mourn his death. Gay and Arbuthnot. He 
survived them both, Gay luiviug died, in his forty-fourth year, in 
1732, and Arbuthnot at a much more advanced ago in 17^5. 

John Gay, the author of a considerable quantity of veW and 
of above a dozen dramatic pieces, is now chiefly reraemherod for 
his Beggar’s Opera, his Fables, his mock-heroic poem Of Trivia, 
or the Art of Walking the Streets of Lond(m, and some of»*his 
ballads. lie has no pretensions to any elevation of genius, hut 
there is an agreeable ease, nature, and spngliflincss in every- 
thing he has written ; and the happiest of his ]»erformances are 
animated by an archness, mid light but spirited raillevy, in 
which he has not often been excidlcd. His celebrated English 
opera, as it was the iirst attempt of the kind, still remains the 
only one that has been eminently suecessfiil. Now, indeed, that 
much of the wit has lost its pidiit and appl ie,ation to existing 
characters and circumstances, the dialogue of the play, apart 
from the music, may l)e admitted to owe its ])opularity in some 
degree to its t/aditionar}' fawie: hut still what is tejn}>oj*ary in it 
is intermixed with a sufficiently diffused, though not very rich, 
vein of general satire, to allow the whole to retain Considerable 
piquancy. Even at first the Beggar’s Opera was probably in- 
debted for the greater portion of fis success to the music ; and 
that is so happily selected that it continues still as fresh and as 
delightful as ever, • * 

Dr. .lohn Arbuthnot, a native of Scotland, besides varhms 
professional works of much ability, is generally legarlcd as the 
author of the Memoirs, of Martiniis Soriblerns, printed in the 
works of Po])e and Swift, and said to have been intended as the 
commencement of a general satire on the abuses of 1'eann‘ng, of 
which, however, nothing more w,n,s ever written except Pope's 
treatise already mentioned on the Bathos, and one or two shorter 
fragments. The celebrated political satire entitled I’ljfi History 
of John Bull, which has l)een the model of various subsequent 
imitations, but of none in which the fiction is atyOnce so a2>|)osite 
and so ludicrous, is also attributed to Aibuthnot, I'ope’s highly 
wrought and noble Prologue to his Satires, which is addressed 
to Arbuthnot, or rather in which the lat ter figures as the. poet’s 
interlocutor, will for ever present both^iho memory of their 
friendHhip, and also some tiuits of the character and manner of 
tiie learned, witty, and kiud-hetirtcd physiciaij. 

commencement of the reign of the Whigs at the .accession 
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of the House of UaBovor, which deprived Arbuthnot of Ms ap- 
pointment of one of the Physicians Extraordinary — leaving him, 
however, in the poet’s words, 

stxial, cheerful, and serene, 

And just as rich as when ho fk'rved a queen — 

was i^orc fatal to the fortunes of another of Pope's Tory or 
Jacobite friends, Francis Atterbury, the celebrated Bishop of 
Ilochestcr, believed to liave been the principal author of the reply 
to J^eritley s JliftieitafKm on l^hakris. Atterbury a1|;o took a 
distinguished part in the professional controversies of his day, 
and his sennons and letters, and one or two gliort copies of verse 
l*y him, are well known ; but his fervid charaefor probably 
flashed out in conversation in a way of which we do not gather 
any* notion fioin his writings. Atterbury was deprived and 
outlawed in 1722; and lie died abroad in 17dl, in his sixty-ninth 
year. 


I'kiok; Paknkll. 

Matthew Prior is aimtlior distingiyshcd name h^the band of the 
Tory writers of this age, and he was also an associate of Pope 
and Swift,. although we hour less of him in their epistolary cor- 
respoiKh'uee than of most of their other friends. Yet perhaps no 
one of the mi mu* wits aiaik poets of the time has contiimed to 
enj(»y iiigher or more general favour w'itli poslorit 3 \ Much that 
he wrote, indeed, is now forgotten; but s«mc of the l>est of his 
comic tales in verse will live as tong* as the language, which 
contains^ nothing that surpasses’tLcm in the union of case and 
fluency with spriglitliness and i>oint, and in all that makes up 
tlio spirit of humorous and graceful Yiarrative. They are our 
liappiestf examples of a style that has been cultivated with more 
Trequent success by French writers than by our own. In one 
poem, his Alma, or The I ’regress of the Alind, <;xt ending to thA‘e 
cantos, he has evwi a]>plied this lighl and airy manner of treat- 
ment ^ith ^remarkable felicity to some of the most curious 
questions in mental j)hilosophy. In anpthcr still longer work, 
again, entitled iifckilomon on the Vanity of the World, in three 
Books, Ict^ving his characteristic archness and pleasantry, he 
emulates not, unsuccessfully tlic dignity of not wdtliDut 

Bomd tflraees of nat^jral eloquence and picturcsqueiiess of expres- 
sion whieii are all his own. Prior, who was born in lt)64, 
commenced author btdbre the Itevolution, by the p>ublic^ion in 
1688 of his (}ity Mouse and Country Mouse, wiitten in concert 
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witn tTiaxlos Montagu, afterwards Earl of iJalifax, in ridicule of 
Drydcn’fi Hind and raiither ; and lie continued a Whig nearly to 
the end of the reign of William ; biit lie then joined ihe most 
extreme section of the Tories, and acted cordially with that 
party down to his death in 1721. Such also was the political 
coni-se of Parnell, only that, being a yi>ung(U’ man, ho difl noL 
make his change of party till some years alti'i* IVior. Tli^ Rev. 
Br. Thomas Parnell was bom at Dublin in IdTO, and left his 
original friends the Whigs at the same time wiih Swift, on the 
ejection f)f Jjoid tiodolphin's ministry, in 1710/ He died,, in 
1718. Panicll is always an inoftensive and agreeable writer: 
and sometimes, as, for example, in liis Nightpiccu^. on Deaths 
which probably suggested (i ray’s more celebrated Elegy, he ri4ses 
to considerable impressiveness and solemn ]>;iihos. lint, although 
his poetry is uniformly fluent and transparent, and its g«.^ieral 
spirit refined and delicate, it has little warmth or richness, and 
can only bo called a sort of water-colour poetry. (.)ne of PanielPs 
pieces, wc may lemark, — his Fairy 'I’ale of Edwin and 8ir Topaz, 
— may have given some hints to Burns for his Tam o’ Shanter. 


BOi.lNOimOKF, 

The mention of Prior naturally suggests that of his friend and 
patnm, and also the friend of Sw’ift^and Pope — Henry »St. dohn, 
better knowm by his title of the lj(»rd Viseimnt Bolingbroke, 
ai though his era comob down to a later date, for ho was not born 
till 1078, and he lived to 1751. Bolingbroke wrote no ]>oetrv, 
but his collected prose w^orks fill five (juarto voliiinesj without 
including his lettei’s), igid would thus cntiih> him by their 
quantity alone, tet }»e ranked as one of the most consideraMe 
writers of his time; of w'hich we have abundant tostiiiiony that 
hp was one of the most brilliant orators and falkei s, and in eveiy 
.species of more Cleverness pne of the most distinguished figures, 
liis writings, heing principally on subjects of temporary politicos, 
have lost much of their interest; hut a few of the m, especially 
his Letters on the Study and Use of History, his Idea of a Patiiot 
King, and his account and defence of his own* conduct in his 
fatuous Letter to Sir William Windham, will still reward perusal 
even f<)r the sake of their matter, while in style and manner 
almost everything he has left is, of vcrip» remarkable merit. 
B(»lingbroke’s style, as we have elsewhere observed, *^was a 
happy' medium between that of i^he scholar and that of the man 
of Society-— or rather it was a happy combination of j^he best 
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qualities of both, hfeight<ming the ease, freedom, fluenct', and 
liveliness of elegant conversation with many of the deeper and 
richer tones of the eloquence of formal orations and of books. 
The example he thus set has ]>robably had a veiT considerable 
effhct in moulding the style of popular writing among us since 
his time.*’* 


GAKTil ; llLACKMOlii:. 

In one of the passages in wliich ho commemorates the fnend- 
l^hip oi* Swift, At te-rbiirv, and liolingbioke. Pope records also the 
enoourageiiicnt his oariit^st performances in rhyme received from 
a ]i6>et and man of wit of the oj^posite party, “well-natured 
Samuel (larth, avIio Avas an eminent physician and 
a zealous Whig, is tin.* aullior «.»!' various poetical ]doces published 
in tlic reigns of William and Aniu‘, of Avliich the one of gieatest 
’pretension is that entitled 'Fhe* Dispensary, a mock epic, in six 
short ciiiilos, on the quaiTcls of his professional brethren, Avhicii 
ap])efircd in K>9iK 'J’lie wit of this slight peiformance may ha?o 
somewhat evaporated with age, buf it cannot have l>een at any 
time very jumgent. A nyieh more voluminous, and also more 
ambitious, \Vhig poet of this Augustan age, as it is sometimes 
called, of our literature, ^'as another piiysician, Sir Itichard 
Ulackiiioi'e. lllackimuo madt‘. liis debut as a poet so early as tlie 
year IdtMJ, by the publication of liis rri^jeo Arthur, which was 
folloAYcd hr !\ succession oPothcr epics, oi^long poems of a seriou»s 
kind, each in sis, ten, or twelve books, under the names of King 
Arthur, •King Alfred, Eliza, the Redeemer, the C'reation, &c., 
besides a I’arapbrase of the Hook ()f .K>b, a new version of the 
l^salms, Satire on AVit, and various sliortci^ eliusions both in 
•¥erse and pioso. 'J'he indefatigable rhymester— “ the everlasting 
Blackmore,” iis Pope calls him — died at last m 1729. X«»thiifg 
can he conceived .wilder or more Ml ic runs lliaii this inccssaiir 
discharge of^opics ; but Hlackmore, whom Drydcn charged with 
writing “ to the rumbling of his coach’s wheels,” may be pro- 
nouyeed, Avithoi^it any undue severity, to have been not more, a 
fool than blockliead. His Dreation, indeed, has been praised 
both by Addison and Jobnson; but fhe politics of the author 
may ba supposed to have blinded or mollified the one critic, anti 
his piety*,the other**: at least the only thing an ordinary reader 

Artirlu on Boliujjlmikc iff Toiiny Cyclopajdia, v. 78, 

St‘t! Prylogae to tlio i:t5, &c. 
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will bo apt to discover in this his chef^lVuvre^ that is not the 
flattest commonplace, is an occasional outbreak of the most 
ludicrous extravagance and bombast. Aliogethor this knight, 
droning away at his epics for above a quarter of a centup% is as 
absurd a phenomenon as is presented to us in the InstorJ'of 
literature. Pope has clone him no more than justice in iissigning 
him the first place among the contending “brayers” the 
immortal games instituted the goddess of the Dunciad : — 

^ Blit far o’er all, sonorous Blackmorc’s strain : 

Walls, steeples, skies, bray l)ack to him ai;ain * 
lo Tot’imm fields the bretliren, with amaze, 

Prick all their ears iij), and forget to graze ; 

Long (yhancery-lane retentive rolls the st>imd. 

And courts to txmrts retimi it round and round ; 

‘’J’harnes wafts it thence 1(» Hufus' roaring hall, 

And Himgeiford re-echoes bawl for bawl. 

All hail him victor in both gifts of song, 

Who sings so loudly and who sings so long. 


• Befok. 

The Whigs, however, bad to boast of one gi cat wiitcr of pros© 
fiction, if, indeed, one who. although taking a frequent and 
warm part in the discussitm of i)olitieal subjects, really stood 
aloof from and above all paiiic^s, and may l)e said to have been 
in enlargement of view far in advance of all the public men of 
his time, can be prcJpprly claimed hy any party. Nor does 
Daniel Defoe seem to liave been recognized as one of thesm- 
selves ]>y the Whigs of his own day. Jlc stood up, indeed, 
from fij'st to last, for the principles of the devolution againsi, 
those of the Jacobites; but in the alternating struggle botw'een 
the Whig and Tory parties for the possession of office he took 
Ijttle or no concern ; he serv'ed and (qiposed administrations cb 
either colour without rcfere.neo to anything but their measures : 
thus we find him in 170 (> assisting (iodolphin and his colleagues 
to compass the union w'ith Scotland; and in 'exerting 
himself with equal zoai in supporting Ihaky and JinJingbroke 
in the attempt to carry through their coirmuTcial treaty witlt 
France. He is btdievod tp have first addressed hiiAsolf to his 
countrymen through the press in lt»83, when he w^as only in his 
tw'enty-tbird year. From this time fur a is;naee of above xhirty 
years ho may be said never to have laid down hiu pen as a 
]x>litical writer; his publicatidps in prose and verse, which are 
far too nume7’otis to bo here particularized, embrac ing nearly 
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every subject which* either the progress of events Tna<)e of 
prominent importance during that time, or which was of emi- 
nent popular or social interest independently of times and 
circumstances. Many of these ])rod«ction8, written for a tem- 
poi>,ry purpose, or on the spur of some j)articular occasion, still 
retain a considerable value, even for their matter, either as' 
dirootc^cs of conduct or accounijs of lualtom of fact ; some, 
indeed, such as his History of the Union, are the works of 
highest suithority we possess respecting the transactions to 
which they relate; all of them hear the traces of a sincere, 
earSest, manly character, and of an understanding nmisually 
active, penetmtiug, and w'ell-informed. Evidence enough there 
offen is, no doubt, of liaste and precipitation, but it is always 
the haste of a full mind ; the subject nmy be rapidly and some- 
what* nuhdy sketclied out, and th(‘. matter not always very 
aitificlhlly disposed, or set forth to the most advantage; btit 
Defoe never wrote fur tlu' more sake of writing, or unless when 
hj;b really had something In state which lie conceived it important 
that tlie public should know, lie was too thoroughly honest 
to make a trade of ])oliti(\s. 

Dclbes c« in rse and charaefer as aj^oJitical writer bear a con- 
siderable resemhlaiicc in some leading jioints to those of one of 
the most rejnavkablo men iif onr <iwn day, the laic W'illiam 
Oobbett, who, howxwer, had certainly much nioie passion and 
wilfulncss than Defoe, whalt^’cr we may think of his claims to 
as much prim iplo. Jlut Defoe's political writings make the 
smallest part (d* his ]iteraiy^rem‘wn. At age of fifty-eight — 

an age when oi’oer writers, without the* teifth part of his amount 
of performance in lioast of, havt? usually thought themselves 
entitled t(f close their lahemrs • ho cuinmenced a new life of 
autliorship witli all the spirit and hopeful ahu^rity of five-and- 
twonty. A succession of w^orks of fiction, destined, some of 
to take and keep the highest rank in that department of 
our literature, and to become popular ^books in'every language* 
of Emope. now pro(*L‘Ocled from his pen witli a rapidity evineiug 
the easies^J floAi” as well as the greatest fertility of imagination, 
itobinson t’rusoe appealed in litO : the Dijmb rhilosopher, the 
same year; (^itipn fcJingleton, in 1720 ; Duncan (’’ampbojl, the 
same year; Moll IHaiidors, in 1721 ; (’oloiiel dacque. in 1722^; 
the Journal of the Plague, and probably, also, the Memoirs of 
a Cavrtii«r (to whiejj there js no date), the same year; the 
Uonunato or Doxaiia, in 172-f ; the Eew Voyage 

Hound the World, rti 172.*>; a^d the IVlomoirs of Captain 
Carloton, mi 1728. But these elfusions of his inventive faculty 
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tioeifa to have been, after all, little nlore ' than the amusements 
of his leisure. In the course of the twelve years from 17H» to 
his death in 1731, besides his novels, he prcKlucod about twenty 
miscellaneous works, many of them of considerable extent. It 
may be prcttj^ safely aibnned that no one who has wpctteu 
80 much has wTitteri so well. No writer i>f fictitious narratiye 
has ever excelled him in at lea*st one prime (.‘xcollei^pia) — the 
air of reality >\iiich he throws over the creations of his fancy ; 
an effect proceeding from the strength of conct ]>tion Mutli which 
he enters into Ilje scenes, adventures, and characters he under- 
takes to desciibe, and his perfect reliance upon his power of 
interesting the reader by the plainest possible manner of re- 
lating things essentially interesting. Truth and na1ui-o jire 
never either improved by flow-ers of sj»eoeh in Defoe, ui* 
smothered under liiat sort of adornment. Jn some of Ifls po- 
litical writings there are not 'wanting passages of consib(,'"able 
height of style, in w’hich, excited by a lii occasion, he employs 
to good purpose the artifices of rhetorical embellishment and 
modulation: but in liis works of imagination his almost constftnt 
characteristic is a simplicity’ and plainness, which, if there be 
any afiectation about it fit all, is chargeable only with that 
of a homeliness sometimes ap}n‘oa(hing to rusticity. llis 
writing, however, is always full <'if idiomatic nerve, and in a 
high degree graphic and expressive; and even its occasional 
slovenlim^ss, whether the result of carelessness or design, aids 
the illusion by wlii<ih the fiction is madt^ to read so like a 
matter of fact. Tht? tiutliful air of Defoe’s fictions, 'W’e may 
just remark, is of quite a different clmracter fiom timt of Swift’s, 
in which, although there i.s also much of the same vivid con- 
ception, and therefore minutely accuniie delinoatioi'i, of every 
person and thing introduiTed, a discerning reader will always 
perceive a smile lurking beneath the author’s assurcod gravity, 
telling him intelligildy enough that the whole is a j(jke. lie .V 3 
Kiid, indeed, that, as the . Journal of the PhAguo is quoted as an 
authentic narrative by Dr. Mead, and as .Lord Chatliam was, 
in all simplicity, in the habjl of recommending the Memoirs 
of a Camlier to his friends as the best account of the Civil 
Wars, and as those of C^aptaiu (Jarleton read eyen by 

Samuel Johnson withopt a suspicion of their beiKg other than 
Si true history, so some Irish bishop w-as found wilh faith enough 
to believe in Gulliver’s Travels,^ although nut a little •^amazed 
by some things stated in the book, liut it is not piobable that 
there ever ^vas any sectmd ingtanee, cverr on the Irish episcopal 
bench, of so high a pitch ^f innocence. 
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To this age, also, belong three of the greatest*of our comic 
drami^istB. Oougvfvti, Vunbrugli, and Farquhar were bom in 
the order in whieli w'e have named them, and also, we believe, 
suc«f‘>sively presented lliemselves before the public as \vriters 
for the s3kige in the same order, although they reversed it in 
making thidr exits from the stage of life, — Farquhar dying in 
1707 at the of twenty-nine, Vanbrugh in 1720 at that of lil‘ty- 
four, (i^oiigreve nf>t till 1720 in bis fifrv-iiinth ow sixtieth j’ear. 

Congn^ve s first play. The Old Bachelor, was brought out in 
100o« the author Imving already, two or three yeai-s before, 
made himself known in the literary world hy a novel called The 
InoognitJi, or and i)nty liceoncilod. Tlie Old Bachelor 

was Iblff^ved by The Don]>)e Ilealcr in B)04, and by Love for 
Lf)ve in Jtiho; the tragedy of The Mourning Bride was produced 
in 1(){17 ; and tlu- e(*medy of The Way of the Woild, in ]70n: 
a iiujRiqnerado and an ojana, 1 k»11i of slight inqjoitance, were the 
only dramatic pIt'<TS Ik* Avn^te during the rest of his life. The 
comedy of (’ongi'evc has not mueh ciiaractcr, still less humour, 
and no nature at all; but blazes and»oracIvIcs wifti wit and' 
repartee, for the most pai t of an unusually ])ure and brilliant 
epocics,— not quaint, forced, ;3 k 1 awkwarfl, like what we find 
ill some other attempts, in our dramatic liteiature and elsewhere, 
at the same kind of display, bift apparently as easy and spun-; 
taneous as it is pointed, polished, and exact, {lis plots arc also! 
eonstnu’ted vvilh i<'Ueh artifieo.* 

Sir ,john Vanbrugli is the author of ten or twelve comedies, 
iTf vvliieh tlie;,iirst, The Ihdapse. wiis produced in in»t7, and of 
which The I’rovoked \\'ife. The Fonfedoraew, and The .lourne\ 
to London (which last, left unlinished by the autbtu’, was com- 
pleto/ f by Colfey (.‘ibbev), arc those of greate.st merit. The wit 
oi Tanbmgh Hows rather than Hashes ; but its coj^oits stream 
may vit^ in its own way with Uie dazzling fire-shower of t 'on- 
gi’evoK ; and,^his eliaraf-ters have much more of real flesh and 
blood in thcMr c<Aipositiou, coam* and vicious as almost all tlie 
more powerfully drawn among them are. * 

Goorgo*Farquhar, <110 author of Thi‘ Constant Coujile and The 
Beaux’ Stratagem, and of five or six other comedies, was a nativt 
of Ireland^ in which country C’ongrevo also spent his childhood 
;ind boyhood. ^ Farquhaals lirst jHay, his Love in a Bottle, wai 
brought out with greak ^it. cess at Druiy’ l.auo in 1098; TImI 
Beaux’ Stratagem, his last, was in ihe^midst of its run wlmn the 
illness during^ which it had been written terminated in the pool 
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author’s early death* The thoughtless and volatile, but good 
natured and generous, character of ra!(j[uliar is redech^d in his 
comedies, winch, with less sparkle, have more natural life and 
airiness, and are animated by a finer spirit of whim, thim those 
of either Vanbrugh or Congreve, llis iu(.*rality, like theirs, is 
abun(|antly free and ejisy ; but there is niiicli more heart s^bout 
his profligacy than in theirs, as ivell as much less g^*OKsncs8 or 
hardness. 

To these names may be added that of Cvdley Cibber, who has, 
however, scarceVy any pretensions tr> bo ranked as one, of our 
ehissic dnnujitists, although, of about two dozen coniedies, tra- 
gedies, and other pieces of which he is the author, his Careless 
Husband and one or two others may bo admitted to be lively 
and agreeable. Cibber, who W7is bom in IGTJ, ])roduced his 
first play, the comedy of Love’s Last Shift, in 1G96, was 
still an occasional wn iler for the stage after the commeficeinent 
of the reign of George 11.; one of his productions, indeed, his 
tragedy entitled buiuil Tyranny, was brought out so late as the 
year 1745, when he himself poifonned one of the principal 
characters; and he lived till 1757, His well-known account 
of his ouTn life, or bis Ajiology for his Life, as ho modestly or 
affectedly calls it, is an amusing piece of something higher than 
gossip; the sketches lie gives ui the vaiious coLbrated actors of 
his time arc many of tliern executed, not perhaps with the deepest 
insight, but yet with much graphic skill in so far as regards 
those mere superficial charaoteri.stios that meet the ordinary eye. 

The chief tragic writer of this ago was N ieliolas Itowo, the author 
of The Fair l^enitent and dane Shore, of five otlier tragedies, one 
comedy, and a translation in rhyme of Lnoaii’s Vh}*rsalia. Low'o, 
who was born in 1U73, and died in J71B, was esteemed in his 
own day a great master of the pathetic, but is now regarded as 
little more than a smooth and occasionally soundbng versifier. 


Minor Pokts. 

The ago of the first two Georges, if we put aside what was done 
by Pope, or con6idt?rhim as belonging properly to the/ preceding 
reign of Anne, was not very prolific in poetry^bf a high order ; 
but there are several minor poets belonging to this time whosiB 
names live in our literature, aad some-, of whose productions are 
•till read. Matthew Green’s p>om entitled xlie Spleen ori- 
ginally appeared, we bcli vo, in his lifetime in the first volume 
of DoSbsley’s Collection — although his other pieces, which are 
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few in num'bcr and of little note, were only published by his 
friend (Hover after tlie death of the author in 1737, at the age 
of forty-one. The Splc-on, a reflective effusion in octosyllabic 
verse, i-j somewhat striking from an air of originality in the 
Vein thought, and from the laboured concentration and epi- 
grammatic a)oiut of* the language; but, although it was much 
cried up wnSfei it first appeared, and the laudation has continued 
to bo duly egliood by succeeding formal criticisjn, it may be 
doubt(*d if many readers cenkl now make tlicir wa}^ through 
it without considemble fatigue, or if it be much read in fact at 
all. ^ With all its iiigeniuiis or energetic rhetorical j)0.sture- 
mukinft, it has nearly as little real play of fancy as cliann of 
numl)ers, and may be most i>joperly eliaructerized as a piece of 
bastard on perverted JIudibrastic — an imitation of the manner of 
Butler tQ the v(;ry dance of his verse, otily without tho comedy 
— the KHine antics, only s<demnizod or made to carry a moral 
and serious meaning. 3'lie Gn»ngar Hill of Dyer was published 
in 1720, when its author was in his twenty-seventh yejir; and 
was followed by Tho Jhiins of Rome in 1740, and his most 
•e.lub<»rate jKuformaiicc, The Fleece, in 17J7, the year kdore his 
death. Jlyor's is a n.'itnral and tnu* note, though not one af 
mueJi power or ^comi»ass. AN h.#! he has written is his own ; 
not borrowed from or suggiisted by “ others’ books,” but what 
he lius himself seen, thought, ani felt. Ho secs, too, witli an 
ai’tistic (;ye — whiles at tho same time his pictures are full of the 
moral iiispiralion vltieh alone mt^kos descriptioji |)Octry. There 
is also considerable viescriptive power in Somervile’s blank ver.se 
po^m of Tlie ('base, in four Books, whicli was first published 
in 173d. SomeTvilo, who was a Warwickshire squire, and the 
intimate friend of Shenstone, and who, besides hi.s Ciiase, wrote 
various •other j»et;es, now for the most part forgotten, died in 
•4'’d2.«^,-Tickell, Addison’s friend, who was bom in IdStJ and 
lived till 1740, is the author of a mimhertjof coinp(Tsitions, of 
which hifl Elegy on Addis^m and his ballad of Golin and Lucy 
are the best kilbwn^ The ballad Gray h«'is called “ the prettiest 
in the world” — and if pi*ettin<jss, by which Gray.hero probably 
means a cty-tain easy j^implicity and li imiiess, were the soul of 
kdlad poetry, it might cariy away a high priz§. Kobody writes 
better grammar than TickelJ. His style is always remarkably 
clear and otaat, and the jncre aj^nopriateness and judicious 
collocation of the, words, ^ded by the swell of tho verse in his 
more elaborate or solemn faasages, baje sometimes an impos- 
ing etteet. Of this faraou.s Elegy, the most opposite opinions 
have been expressed. Goldsmith has Vailed it “ one of the 
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finest in onr language and Johnson has declared that “ a nioro 
sublime or elegant funeral poem is not to be found in the whole 
compass of English literature.” So Lord Macaulay : — “ Tickell 
bewailed hia friend in an Elegy which would do honour to 
the greatest name in our literature, and which unLes the c*];ergy 
and magnificence of Drydeu to the tenddrnoss an^l purity of 
C'owper.”* Steele on the other hand has denouncAi it as being 
nothing more than “ prose in rhyme.” And it rmvsl be admitted 
that it is neither very tender nor Aciy imaginative; yet rhyme 
too is part and parcel of poetry, and solemn thoughts, vigorously 
expressed and mcdodioiisly enough versified, which surely we 
have here, cannot reasonabh’ be refused that nahie, even 'though 
the informing powt;!* of ]»ussion or imagination may not bo 
present in any very high dt^gree. » 

The notorious Kicliard Savage is tlio author of sevtyial poetical 
compositions, published in the last fifteen or twenty years of 
his tempestuous and unhapjy life, which he closed in Ihistol 
jail in 1743, at the ago of foity-six. Savage’s poem called Tho 
Lastard has some vigorous lines, and s<»ino touolies of tenderness 
as well a*? bursts of more violent passion ; but, as a whole, it is 
crude, spasmodic, and frcrpioutly wordy and languid, llis other 
ooTiipositions, some of which evince a talent for satire, of which 
assiduous cultivation might have made something, have all 
passed into oblivion. The history of*yavago, which 

Johnson’s ardent and expanded narrative lias made universally 
known, is moi*e interesting than his verse ; but oven that owes 
inon^ than half its attraction to liis biogniphcr. lie had, in fact, 
all his life, apparently, iniicb more of another kind of niadn^*.ss 
than he over had of that of poetry. '* 

Feiiton amd Jlrdume — the former of whom died in 173t) at the 
age of forty-seven, the latter in 1745, at what age is not^knowri, 
— are chiefly remembered as Tope’s coadjutors in his 
of the Odyssey. Johnson observes, in hiwS Life of P'enton, thai 
the readers of poetry have never beei* able to distinguish theii 
Books from those of Tope ; but the account ho has given here 
and In the Life of Broome of the respective shares of the thrcC; 
on the information, as ho says, of Mr. Langton, who^had got ii 
from Spence, may be reasonably doubted!'' It differs, indeed, ir 
some respects from that given in Spence’s Anecdotes, since 
published. A critical reader will detect very mfjrhed varietic.' 
of style and manner in the differenc,^ parts of. the work. It i* 
very clear, for instance, that the nin%.te‘enth and twontiefh B(Jok‘ 
arc not by Pope, and liavo not even received ir.uch of his revi 
Lssay on AdJisoil. 
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si on : ilioy are cominonK atbibuted to Fonton, and wo blioiiAd 
think rightly. But it is impossible to believe, on the other 
hand, that the translator of these two Books is also the trans- 
lator of the whole of the fourth Book, which is likewise 
assigned to Fenton in .Johnson’s stfitemcnt. (kmld any one 
exempt J’opo have written the following lines, which occur in 
that Book^? — 

Jlut, oh, beloved by heaven, reserved to thee, 

Aiia])]iier lot tlie smiling fates decree; 

Free fruin that law, beneath whose nn’»rtal sway 
Matter is chanj:ed, and varying loims decay, 

Blysiiiiii sliail Ijc thine; the Uisst'ul jjlains 
Ol'ufirjost earth, where llhadamaiithiis reigns. 

Joys ever unnnxeJi witli j>aln or fear, 

Fill the wide circle «»f tJie eternal year: 

Stern winter smiles on that uus]ficious clime, 

The fields are ttn’id with unfading prime ; 

From the bleak ^ude no wimls inelemcnt blow, 

Mtuild the round liail, or flake the fle<*cy snow; 

Tint from tlie breezy dee]) the blest inhale 
Tlie fruirrant murmurs of tin? western gale. 

This grace i)ecrdiar will the Uods afford 
To thee, the sun of Jove, the beaifleous Helen’s 

Tope, indeed, nmy Lave insoii.f|d this and other passages in this 
and other Books, of which ho did not translate the w^hole. 
Broomo was 'a much mure dex^pruus versifier than Fenton, and 
would come much uoarcT to Fope's ordinary manner ; still wo 
greatly dutibi if the twenty-third Book in paidicular (which 
passes fur Broome's ) be nut eiAirely Pope’s, And also many parts 
/>f the second, the. fdghtli, the eleventh, and the twelfth. On the 
other hand, •the thirtoenlli, fourteenth, fifteenth, and twenty- 
fourth seem to us to be throughout more* likely to be by him 
than*by Popi^ Pope himself seems to liuvo lookotf upon Broome 
r^^rciher a clever mimic of his own manner than as anything 
much higher. AVlieii they had quarreled a few years after 
this, he introduced kis associate m the Dunciad, in a 
passage wdifch originally ran : — 

See under rdpley rise a new Wliitchall, , 

While Jones and lk>yle’s united labours fall ; 

Whil# WiCn with sonwv to the grave descends, 
tlay dies iinpcMisioned with a liiuidrea* friends; 

• IJil)erriian ])olilics, () Swift, thy doom, * 

AnJ ru]»e’s, traflislatiug U^i whole years with Broome. 

It was protended, ind^cA, in a note,^that no hann was meanf to 
poor Brooiiijj by this delicate crucifixion of him. Yet he is 
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waderstood. to bo the W. B. wbo, in the sixth chapter of tlie Art 
of Sinking in Poetry, entitled “ Of the several kinds of geniuses in 
the Profound, and the marks and characters of each,” heads the 
list of those described as “the Parrots, that repeat another’s 
words in such a hoarse, odd voice, as makes them seem their 
own.” And Broome, as Johnson has observed, is<^quoted piore 
than once in the treatise as a proheient in the Bathos^ Johnson 
adds, “ I have been told that they were afterwards reconciled ; 
hut I am afraid their peace was without friendship.” The 
couplet in the Dunciad, at least, was ultimately altered to-— 

Hibernian ]X)Utics, 0 Swift ! thy fate, 

And Pope’s, ten years to comment and translate. 

Both Broome and Fenton published also various original compo- 
sitions in verse, but nothing that the world has not v^ery will- 
ingly let die. Fenton, however, although his oontributbns to the 
translation of the Odyssey neither harmonize well with fhe rest 
of the work, nor are to bo commended taken by themselves, had 
more force and truth of }x>etical feeling than many of his verse- 
making contemporaries : one of his pieces, his ode to Lord Gower, 
is not unmusical, nor without a certain lyric glow and elevation. 

Another* small poet ofcthis age is Ambrose Philips, whose Six 
Pastorals and tragedy of The Distressed Mother brought him vast 
reputation when they were firstf produced, but iirhoso name has 
been kept in the recollection of posterity, perhaps, more by 
Pope’s vindictive satire. An irCnical criticism on the Pastorals 
in the Guardian, which took in Steele, who published it in the 
40th number of thg.t paper (for 27th April, 17T3), was followed 
long afterwards by the unsparing ridicule of the Treatise on th«^ 
Art of Sinking in Poetry, in which many of the ilbistrations ard 
taken from the rhymes of poor Philips, who is held up in one 
place as the great master both of the infantine and the inane in 
style, and is dsewhere placed at the head of the ciass qf writ ei^ 
designated the Tortoises, who are described as slow anf Jul^ 
and, like pastoral wrilors, delighting much in gardens: “they 
have,” it is added, “for the most part, hne embraidored shell, 
and underneath it a heavy lump.”* Philips, in*some of hig later 
effusions, had gone, in pursuit of what he conceived to be nature 

s ' 

• According to JohnsQii, Gay’s Pastorals were written Pope’s instigation, 
in ridicule of those of Philips ; “ but,” it is added, “ the clTect of reality and 
truth became dbnspicuous, even when the intention was to show them grovel- 
ling and degraded. These Pastoral^ became r|X)pular, an<^ were read with 
detiglit, as just representations of rural and occupations, by those 

who had no interest in tho rivalry of the poets, nor knowledge of the critieal 
dispute.” — ^Life of Gay. 
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and simplicity, into a style of writing in short verses with ^lot 
overmuch meaning, which his enemies parodied under the name 
of Namby-pamby. On the whole, however, he had no great 
reason to complain : if his poetry was laughed at by Pope and 
the I'ories, it was both lauded, and very substantidly rewarded, 
byithe Whi^s, who not only made Philips a lottA’y commissioner 
and a ji^ptice of peace for Westminster, bnt continued to push 
him forward till he became member for the county of Armagh 
in the Irish^parliament, and afteiwards jiidge of the Irish Prero- 
gative Court. His success in life is alluded to in the same part 
of the Dunciad where Broome is brought in — in the line, 

Lol*Ambrose Pliilips is preferred for wit! 

This Nam/y-paw 6 y Philips, who was born ih 1671 and lived 
till 1741^, must not be confounded with John Philips, the author 
of the*mock-lieroic poem of The Splendid Shilling (published in 
1703), and also of a poem in two books, in serious blank verse, 
entitled Cider, which has the reputation of being a good practical 
treatise on the brewing of that drink. John Philips, who pub- 
lished likewise a poem on the battle of Blenheim, in rivalry of 
Addison, was a Tory poet, and the aijpctation of simplicity, at 
least, cannot be laid to his charge, for what ho aims at imitating 
or appropriating is not what i§ called the language of nature, but 
the swell and pomp of MiUon. His serious poetry, however, is 
not worth much, at least as jibe try. John Philips was born in 
1670, and died in 1708. 

Two or three more names n^y be merely mefttioned. Leonard 
Welsted, who was bom in 1()89, and diea in 1747, also, like 
Ambrose Ply lips, figures in the Dunciad and in the Treatise of 
Martimis Scriblenis, and produced a considerable quantity both 
of verse and prose, all now ntteily forgotten. Thomas Yalden, 
who* died a Boctor of Divinity in 1736, was a man of wit as well 
ar tide writer of a number of odes, elegies', hymns, fables, and 
other compositions in verse, tif which o\e, entitled a Hymn to 
Darkness, is waimly praised by I)r. Johnson, who has given the 
author a place ui his Lives of the Poets. In that work too may 
be found an account of Hammond, the author of the Love 
Elegiesf who died^in 1742, in his thirty-second year, driven 
maci, and eventually sent to his grave, it is afiSrmed, by the, 
inexorable cruelty of the lady, a Miss Dasbwood, who, under the 
name of iMlia, is the su^ijoct of ids versos, and who, we are told, 
survived him* for thirtv^seven years without finding any one else 
either to many 03 ^ in love v^yth her. The character, 'Hs 
Johnson reRi 0 rhs, th^t Hammond bequeathed her was not likely 
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to attract courtship. ITammond’s poetry, however, reflects but 
coldly the amorous fire which produced all this mischief; H is 
coiTect and graceful, but languid almost to the point of drowsi- 
iiosa. Gilbert West was bom about 1705, and died ill 1756: 
besides other Verso, ho published a translation of a portion of the 
odes of Pindar, i^hich had long considerable reputatioh, but is wot 
very Pindaric, though a smo<3th and sonorous performai^ce. The 
one of his works that has best kept its ground is his prose tract 
entitled Observations on the Itesnrrection, a very able and 
ingenious disquisition, for which ilw. university of Oxford juado 
^^'est a Doctor of Laws. Aaron Hill, who was born in 1 685 and 
died in 1750, and who lies buried in M'estminster .Abbey, was at 
diffoi'ont periods of his life a tniveller, a projector, a tlieutrical 
manager, and a literary man. He is the anflior of no fewer 
ilian seventeen dramatic pieces, original and transhitc'ty among 
which his versions of Voltaire’s Zaire and Aleropc long kejtt 
possession of the stage. ITis poet}*y is in general both ]H)mpous 
and empty enough ; and of all he has wTitten, almost the tmly 
passage that is now much remembered is a satiric sketch of Pope, 
in a few lines, which have some imitative sinartne.ss, but scarcely 
any higher <mcrit. Popt^hnd offended liim by putting him in 
the Dunciad, though the way in which he is mentioned is really 
complimentary to J I ill. 


('OLLINS; SlIENSTONE; GeAY. 

By far the greatest of all the poetical writers of this age who, 
from the small quantity of tbeir ])roductions, or brevity oP 
each of them separately considered, are styltHl minor jiocts, is 
Collins. AVillkiin Collins, born in 1720, dicjd at tlio eaily age of 
thirty-six, and nearly all his poetry had been writlVm ten years 
before his death. His volume of Odes, de.scriptivc and all^goTi^ 
cal, was publMed in Ji'46; his Oriental Eclogues had appeared 
some years before, 'while he 'was a student at Oxford* Only his 
unfinished Ode on the Popular Superstitions of <ilie Highlanders 
'w^as found, among his papers after his death, and it is dated 174D. 
The six or seven last years of his short, life "^^ere clouded with a 
.depression of spirits wdiich made intellectual exerfion impossible. 
All that Collins has written is full of imagination, pathos, and 
melody. The defect of his poetry in gerkeral is that fhSre is too 
littje of earth in it: in the purity aiidv^lepth ofl^'ts beauty it 
re^mbles the bright blue sky. Yet C’ollirs had genius enough 
for anything ; and in his ode entitled The l^assions has shown 
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with how strong a vo^co and pulse of humanity he could, A'hen 
ho chose, animate his verso, and what oxtensivo and enduring 
popularity he could command. 

Gray and Shenstone wero both bom before Collins, though 
4 :hcy both outlived him, — Shenstonc dying at the age of fifty in 
U63, Gray at that of fifty -five in 1771. Shenstone is remem-’ 
bered fjr his Vastoral Ballad, his Schoolmistress, and an elegy 
or two ; but there was ver}" little potency of any kind in the 
music of his slender oaten pipe. Gray’s famous Elegy written 
in a Country Churchyard, his ttvo riiidarics, his Ode on Eton 
College, his Long Story, some translations from the Aorse and 
AVelsfi, and 9 . few other short pi(‘Cos, which make up his contri- 
butions to the ])oetry of his native language, are all admirahlo 
for tlicir exquisite finish, nor is a tnio poetical spirit ever w'ant- 
ing, 'Whatever may bo thought of the f<»rm in which it is some- 
times embodied. W'lien las two celebrated compositions, I'he 
IVogress of Poesy and The Bard, appeared together in 1757, 
JjjUnsoii uffinns tliat “ the readers t)f poetry wxtc at first content 
to gaze in mute amazement;” and, although the difficulty or 
impossibility of understanding them which was then, it secins^ 
felt and confessed, is no longer cymplainoJ oft much severe 
animadversion has been passed on them on otlier accounts. Still, 
w'hatever ol^jcctions ma}' betmado to the artificial and unnatural 
character and over-elaboration of theij style, the gorgeous 
brocade ' of the verse does «iot hide the true fire and fancy 
beneath, or CA eii the real elcganeo of taste that lias arrayed itself 
so ambitiously. But Grj^' often expresses himself, too, as 
naturally and simply in his poetry as jSo always docs in his 
cliarmiiig Letters and other Avri lings in prose: the most touch- 
ing of tlie vorst'.s in his Ode to Eton College, for instance, are so 
expressed; and in his l.ong Story he lias giyen the happiest 
pit)of of hie mastery over the lightest graces and gaieties of song. 


Young ; Thomson. 

Of the remaining poetical nam(js of this age the two most 
considorabhi aro. those of Young and Tliomson. Dr. Edward 
Y^oung, the 'itihiftraied author of the Night I’houghts, was bor^UL 
in 1(581 and lived till 1705. IJe may be shortly chaiacterized 
as, at least in maniJI^r, a sor^ of successor, under the reign of 
Pope and tin) new ^yle established by him and Dryden, of the 
Donnes and the Cdjwleys of a f^inner ago. He had nothing, 
however, j^f Donn^ subtle fancy, and as little of the gaiety and 
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playfulness that occasionally break out among the quibbles and 
contortions of Cowley. On the other hand, he has much more 
passion and pathos than Cowley, and, with less elegances perhaps 
makes a nearer approach in some of his grcatc^st passages to the 
true sublime. But his stylo is radically an affected and fals^ 
‘one; and of what force it seems to p{»ssoss, the greater part as 
the result not of any real principle of life within it, but j>f mere 
strutting and straining. Kothing cau be more unlike the poetry' 
of the Sight Thoughts than that of the Seasons. If Young is 
all art anil effort, Thomson is all negligence and nature r. so 
negligent, indeed, that ho pours foiTh Jiis unpremeditated song 
apparently witliout the thought ever oecunitig to him that h© 
could im})rove it by any study or elaboration, any more than if ho 
were some winged warbler of the w'oodlands, seeking and caring for 
no other listener except th(j universtil air which the straiq'made 
vocal. As ho is tlio poet of nature, so his poetry has all the 
intermingled rudeness and luxuriance of its theme. There is no 
writer who hivs drunk in more of the inmost soul of his subject. 
If it be the object of descriptive poetry to present us wiUi pic- 
tures and visions the effect of which shall vie with that of the 
originals froiv. which Ihey^ are dmwn, tlien Thomson is tlie 
greatest of all descriptive poets; for theio is no other who sur- 
rounds us with so much of the truth of Katurc, or makes ns feel 
80 intimately the actq^l presence and companiouship of all her 
hues and fragrances. His spring vdossoms and gives ‘forth its 
beauty like a daisied meadow ; and his summer landscapes have 
all the sultry warmih and gnicn luxuriance of June; and his 
haiwest fields and hid orchards “hang the heavy head” as if 
their fruitage wore indeed embrowning in the sun ; we see 
and hear the driving of his winter snows, as if tlie aii* around us 
were in confusion witli their uproar. The beauty and purity 
of imagination, also, diffu.se<l over the melodious stanzas of the 
Castle of Indolence, make that poem fuio of the gems of the Ikn* 
guage, Thomson, whoso HVintoi*, the first portion of his Seasons, 
was published in 172d, died in 1748, in 3ik; forty -eighth ypar. 
Two years before bad died Ids countryman, tli^. Kev. Bobert 
Blair, born in 1699, ^he author of the well-known poem in blank 
verso called The Grave, said to have been first published in 
1743 . It is remarkablo^jfor its masculine vigoirr of* thought and 
expression, and for the imaginative solemnity with which it 
invests the most familiar tmths ; pnd it always bei&rf one of 
our most popular religious poems. 
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Armstrong; Akenside; Wilkje; Glover. 

Among the more eminent, again, of the second-rate writers 
of longer poems about this date, the latter part of the reign of 
George IL, immediately after the death of Tope, may bo noticed 
J)r. John* Armstrong, \vh(» was born in Scotland in 1700, and 
whose Art of Preserving Health, published in 1 744, has the rare 
merit of an original and characterislic stylo, distinguished by 
raciucss and manly grace ; and JJr. 31ark Akenside, likewise a 
physician, i^o author, at the age of twenty-three, of The 
Pleasures of Imagination, published in the same year with 
Armstrong^ poem, and giving another examjdo of the treatment 
oT a didactic subject in verse with great ingenuity and success. 
Akensido’s ricli, lliungh difiuse, elo(pienco, and the store of fan- 
ciful*illu«tration which lie pours out, evidence a wonderfully full 
iniml*for so young a lutni. Neither Akenside nor Armstrong 
published any more verso afier the accession of George III. ; 
though the ibrmor lived till 1770, and the latter till 1779. 
"Wilkie, the author of tlui rliyming epic called The Epigoniad, 
who was n Scot eli clergyman and jirofessor of natural philo.soph,y 
at St. An Jtews, wouhl also appear the traditiuiary accounts 
we have of him to have been a person of some genius as wcdl as 
learning, tl^pugh in coinposiag his said ejiic he seems not to have 
gone much farther for his model or fount of inspiration than to 
the more sonorous passages#of Pope’s Homer. The Epigoniad, 
published in 17o->, can scarce]}' be said to have in any proper 
sense of the word long supived its author, who died in 1772. 
Nor probably was Glover’s blank verse c^iic of Leonidas, wdiich 
appeared so early as 1737, much* read wdien he himself passed 
aw'ay from among ineii, in the year 1787), at the ag(^ of seventy- 
four— although it ha<l had a short, day of extraordinary popu- 
h**rity, and is a performance of considerable rhetorical merit. 
Gltiver, who w^as a merchant of London, and distinguished as a 
city }>olitical leader on the liberal sille (a ciwumstance which 
helped t]ie tempon^y success of his epic), also wrote tw^o trage- 
dies, Hoadic^, wdiich w-as brought out in 17.">3; Medea, which 
appeared in 1701 : they have the reputatitin of being cold and 
declfltfmatory, and liavo both been long ago consigned to oblivion 
He is best itjmcmibered for his ballad oj* Admiral Hosier’s Ghqgfc, 
— which he wrote when he w’as seven-and-twenty, and w'^ 
accustbrned, it soen^s, to siijg to the end of his life,— though 
Hannah JVLire. whq^iolls us she hoard him sing it in his last 
days, is mistaken iij shying that l^c was then past eighty. * 
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SCO'ITISH POLTKY. 

Thomson was the first Scotsman who won any conspicuous 
place for himself in English literature. He had been preceded, 
indeed, in the WTiting of English by two or three others of his 
countrymen; by Druininond of Ilawtliorndeii, who has bcctt 
mentioned in a preceding ];»age, and his contemporaries — the 
Earl of Stirling, who is the author of several rhyming tragedies 
and other poems, well versified, but not otherwise of much 
poetical merit, pnblislied between 1003 and l<i37f^hc Earl of 
Ancruni, by wliom we have some sonnets and other wiort pieces, 
and Sir Eobort Ayton, to whom is commonly attributed the well- 
known song, “ I do confess tbou'rt smooth and fair,’’ and who is 
also the author of a considerable number of other similar oftusions, 
many of them of superior polish and elegancy. At a later 'date, 
too, Sir George Mackenzie, as already noticed, had written sOmo 
English prose ; as, indeed, Drummond had also done, besides his 
p(jetry. I5ut none of these writers, belonging to the century 
that followed the union of the crowns, can be considered as having 
ijither ac(piired any high or dillused reputation in lui*)wu time, 
or retained nvJch hold u])on posterity. Eve^ DiAiiioud^ is 
hardly remembered as anything inoro than a respoctJ^blo son- 
netteer; his most elaborate work,* li is prose History of tbo 
Jameses, has passed into as coinidete general oblivion as the 
tragedies and epics of Lord »Stir-ling'and the Kssays of Sir George 
Mackenzie. If there *be any other writer born in Sccdland of 
earlier date tliau Tluniison, who has still a living and consider- 
able name among Engli^sli tiiitbors, it is Bishop Bui'net ; hut those 
of his literary peiformauces by whicli he continues to be chiefly 
remembered, however important for thr? fads they contain, have 
scarcely any literary value. Leigliton, the eloriuent archbishop 
of Glasgow, although of Scoteli descent, was himself boi’ii in Loh- 
don. The poetry of Tlioinson was the first produce of the ndxt' 
era, in which the two countries were rofdly made one by their 
union imder one legislature, and English became the literary 
language of the one part of the island as much as the other. 

The Scottish dialect, however, still continued to bo employed 
in poetry. The great age of Scottish poetry, as we have <seen, 
,»,*^Ktends from about the, beginning of the fifteenth ^o about the 
liiiddle of the sixteenth centuiy, the succession of distinguished 
names comprehending, among others, those of James JT,, and 
Henderson, and Holland, and Henry the iJ.instrcl, and Gawin 
Douglas, and Dunbar, and Sir llavid Lyndshy .* 1 1 ^ remarkable 
* See pp. 17G-~1B3. 
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that this space of a hiiiKlred and fifty years exactly corresponds to 
tlio period of the decay and almost extinction of poetry in England 
\vhi<;li intervenes between (’hancer and Surrey. On the other 
hand, with the reviv^ of English j)Octry in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century tlic voice of Scottish song almost died away, 
•I’lie principal names of the writers (»f Scottisli verse that occur for 
1 huji^rod and fifty years after the death of Lyndsay are those of 
Alexander Scot, who was Eyndsay’s c«>ntemporar\% but jn’(.ibably 
suivived liiin, and who is the aiitlior of several short amatoiy 
C(»iiposition.s, which liavo procured him from Pinkerton the 
designation c*f the Scottish Anacreon ; Sir Itiehard Maitland of 
JjOthingtoH, who died at a great ago in 1580, and is less 
memorable as a poet than as a oolleettu- and pn'server of poetry, 
the two famous maiinseript volumes in the Pepysian Library, 
in wjiich arc fmind the only existing (‘(ii'ics of so many curious 
old ]>iecos, having bi'cn eoiu]‘ii(?d under his direction, altlK)Ugh 
his own compositions, whieh have, with i)roper piety, been 
•printed by the ^laitland t.'iub at (Glasgow, are also of some bulk, 
and arc creditable to Ins good f(*eliiig and good sense; ('aptain 
Ali'xaiider Montgomery, whoso allegory (»f The (.’berry and 
Slae, ])ul)li}shed in LV.‘7, is remarkjibh} for the facility and flow 
of the language, ami long continued a popular favourite, its 
peculiar metre which, Im^vevcr, is of eat Her origin than this 
])oemj havitig been on several occasions adopted by PunK*^: and 
Alexander Hume, w’ho wlis a elergymau and died in lt>09, 
having publi^lied a volume of Hymns, or Sacred Songs, in liis 
native dialed, in jCtthor Scottish jTocts of the sixteenth 

century, of wdiom nothing or next to uotldug is known except 
the nam^s and a few'^ short ])ieees attributed to some of lliciii, 
aie .John Maitland Lord Tliiilstane (second son of Sir IHehard), 
Alexander Arbutlinot, who was a clerg\;jnan, Clapperton, 
Elcmyng, John Hlyth, ^VIolTat, Fethy, Babiavis, Sempil, Korval, 
Allan \Vatson, (Jcoigo Baiiiiatyne (the wuitor of the P>annatyno 
ma!iu.son])t in the Advocates’ Librarv'), wdio was a canon of tlic 
eathedsal of Moray, and AVedderburn, the supposed author of the 
Corupendi(**is Book of (IlhIIv aiul Sj)iritual Songs, of which the 
first edition in all probability appeared ii^tho latter part of this 
eeniturv, and fjlso, according to one tln^ory, of The (''oiuplaint 
of ScoUan?l. published in 1548.* But it is possible that 
of these nanu\s may ]>elong to a date anleiior to that of Lyndsfty. 
King James, also,** before Uis accession to the English throne, 
publishes* in Edi’.lluirgh tw'o collections of Scottish verso by 
himself; %: first.Ufi 1585, entijlod Tlio Essays of a Pi-efitioo in 
* See IK 191. 
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tho l)ivine Art of Poosy; the other, in 1691, His Majesty’s 
Poetical Exercises at vacant hours ; but the royal inspiration is 
peculiarly, weak and flat. 

In the whole course, we believe, of th^ seventeenth century 
not even the name of a Scottish poet or vei-sifier occ^trs. ITio 
next that appeared was Allan Eamsay, who was tlio contem- 
porary of Thomson, and must be accounted the i)roper sw^cessor 
of Sir David Lyndsay, afier the lapse of more than a century 
and a half. Ihimsay was born in 108(5, and lived till 1768. 
He belonji^s to the order of self-taught poets, hi.s original pro- 
fession having been that of a barber; his first published per- 
formance, his clever continuation of the old poem "of Christ.?'! 
Kirk on the Green (attributed by some to Jaiiujs i. of Scotland, 
by others to .James V.) appeared in 1712 ; his Gentle Shep^(?rd, 
in 1725; and lie produced bcside.s numerous songs and. other 
shorter pieces from time to time. Pamsiiy’s verso is in general 
neither very refined nor very imaginative, but it has always 
more or less in it of true poetic life, liis lyrics, with all their 
fre(pient coarseness, are many of them full of rustic hilarity and 
biimour ; and his well-known pastoral, though its dramatic, pre- 
tensions othermse are slender enough, for natui e and truth both 
in the characters and manners may rank with the happiest com- 
positions of its class. 


The Novelis'i's, Richaudson, Fielihng, Smollett. 

A very remarkable ‘portion of the literature of the middle of tho 
last century is the body of prose fiction, tho anlhors of which 
we familiarly distinguish as the modem English novodists, and 
which in some respects may be said still to stand ajiart from 
everything in the language produced either before or since. If 
there bo any writer entitlod to slop in before Rierhantson and 
Fielding in claiming the honour of having originated the English 
novel, it is Daniel Defoe.' Rut, admimhlo as Defoe is for his 
inventive power and his art of narrative, he ban hardly he said 
to have left us any diversified picture of the social life of his time, 
and he is rather a g^^cat racmiteur than a lun’-elist, strictly and 
properly so callod. He identifiiis liiinself, indeed as nerfectlV as 
writer over did, with the imaginaiy personageh wdiose udven- 
tui’es he details; — but still it is adventures ho deals with rather 
than either manners or characters. It may be observed that there 
is seldom or ever anyd;hing peculiar or charailjtoriBtic fn tho lan- 
guage df his heroes and heroines : some of tl em talk, or write, 
through whole volumes, but all in the same stj le ; in f.ict, as to 
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this matter, every one of them is miirely a repetition of ©efoo 
himself. Kor even in professed dialogue is he happy in indi- 
vidualizing his characters by their manner of expressing them- 
selves ; there may be the employment occasionally of certain 
distinguishing phrast^, but the adai)tation of the speech to the 
Sj)eaker seldom goes much beyond such mere mechanical arti- 
fices ; t^e h(?art and spirit do not flash out as they do in nature ; 
we may remember Itobiuson Crusoe’s man Fiiday by his broken 
English, but it is in connexion with the fiutunes of their lives 
only, of the full stream of incident and adventure upon which 
they are carried along, of the perils and perplexities in which 
t};ey arc involved, and the shifts they are put to, that we think 
of Colonel Jacqnc, or Moll Flanders, or even of Kobinson ( h*nsoo 
himself. What cliaraclor they hav(^ to us is all gathered frum 
the circumstances in whi(;h they aro placed ; very little or none 
of W fi-om either th<i manner or the matter of their discourses. 
Even tlioir conduct is for the most part tlio result of circum- 
stances ; any one of them acts, as well as speaks, very nearly as 
any other would have done similarly situated. Great and original 
as he is in his proper line, and admirable as tlie fictions with 
which lie has cnriclicd our litevaturt] are for tlieiy other merits! 
Defoe has created no character which lives in the national mind — 
no Squire Western, or Tru'^iber, or Parson Adams, or Strap, or 
J'ipes, or Trunnion, or Lcsmaliago, or Corpoial Trim, or Undo 
Toby. Ho has made no at-tonipt at any such delineation. It 
might be supposed that a wiiter ahlc to place himself and his 
readers so completely in the midst of the ’imaginary scones ho 
describes would have excelled in treafing'^a subject dramatically. 
But, ill tr«^t.li, his giaiius was not* at alV dramatic. With all liis 
wonderful ])o\ver of interesting us by the air of reality he throws 
over his fictions, and cariying us along with ])jm whithersoever 
he pleased, he has no faculty of pa.ssing out of himself in the 
dramatic spirit, of projecting himself imt of his <iwn propei 
nature and being into those of the creations of-diis brain. How- 
ever str<»ng his coiiceptiun was of other things, he had no strong 
conception ()%» character. Besides, with all his imagination and 
invention, he h.id little wit and no hurnoui;— no remarkable skill 
in any other kind of represeutaiion excoqjt merely that, of the 
plain literaf tr^tli of things. Vivid aiid even creative as 
imagination was, it was still not poetical. It looked through uo 
atmosjpHore of idoah light atoany thing; it saw nothing adorned, 
beautified* •elevated ^ibovo nature ; its gift was to sec the reality, 
and no more. Its 'pictures, therefore, partake rather of tlfe cha- 
racter of ^c-simiies than that of works of art in the true sense. 
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0,n turning our eyes from his productions to those either of 
Fielding or Kichardson, we feel at once tlie spell of quite another 
sort of inventive or ci’eative power. Yet^ no two writei*s could 
well be more unlike than the two w’e have mentioned are to 
one another both in manner and in spiUt. Intellectually and 
• morally, by onginal constitution of mind as well as in the cir- 
cumstances of their training and situation, the two great con- 
temporary’ noveli.sts stood opposed the one to the otln^r in the 
most complete contrast. Fielding, a gentleman by .birth, and 
liberally educated, had been a writer for the public from tJie 
time he was twenty : Eichard.son, ’who had nearly attained Vbat 
age before Fielding came into the world (the one was boni in 
1089, the other in 1707), having begun lift' as a mechanic, Had 
spent the greater part of it as a tradesman, and had }>assed his 
fiftieth year before he became an author. Yet, after thty Lad 
entered upon the same noAv field of liloiaturo almost together, 
they found themselves rivals upon lliat ground foi’ as Jtmg as 
either continued to w'rite. To IJichardson certainly belongs 
priority of date as a novelist.: the first part of his Vamola was 
published in 1740, the conclusion in 1741 ; and Fitdding’s 
^Joseph Andrews, originally conceived with the design of turn- 
ing Hichardson’s work into ridienlo, a})pearecl in 1742. Thus, 
as if their common choice of the same species of writing, and 
their antipathies of nature and habit, had not been cnougli to 
divide Ihora, it was destined that ^ho two fimnders of tin* new 
school of fiction should begin lladr cajeer by having a personal 
quarrel. For their, W’orks, notwithstanding all the remarkable 
points of dissimilarity between those of the one and those of tlu^ 
other, must still be considered as Ixdonging to tlie same scliool 
or form of literary composition, and tliat a form whicu they had 
been the first to <‘xenipiify in our language. Unlike us .Joseph 
Andreevs wjus to j’amela, yet th(' two njsernbled eacli etl)er more 
than either did any other Kngli.s}i work of fiction. They wore 
still, our two first noveis pn>perly so called — our two first 
artistically constructed epics of real life. 4^iid the identity of 
the species of fictitious narrative cultivated by the two writers 
became more apparent as its character w^as more comiilctely 
developed by their sfibsecpient publications, and each piocj^^cdcd 
in proving its capabilities in his omi way, witl;piit reieience to 
''what had been done by the other. Fielding’s Jonathan Wild 
appeared in 1743; Kichardson’s (Larissa Ilarlowe — the. greatest 
of his works — was given to the world in 1748; ar^l the next 
year the greatest birth of Fielding’s geuinS|^— his Tom' Jones — 
saw the light. Finally, Fielding’s Amelia ..'was published in 
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1751 : and Kicliardson’s' Sir Charles Grandison in 175o. Field' 
ing died at Lisbon in 1 7 54, at the age of forty-seven ; Richard- 
son sui*\’ived till 1701, but wrote nothing more. 

3Iean while, however, u third writer had presented himself 
upon the same field — Smollett, whoso liodeiick Random had 
api^eared in“1748, his Peregrine Pickle in 1751, and his Count 
Fathom it). 1754, when the energetic {Scotsman was yet only 
ill his thirty-fourth year. Ilis Sir Laiincelot Greaves followed 
in 1702, and* his Humphrey Clinker in 1771, in the last year of 
the anlhops active life. Our third English novelist is as much 
a writer tmi ffuem as either of Jiis two predocess(,>rs, as com- 
pletely distinguished from each of them in the general character 
(d his genius as tliey arc from each other. Of the three, Richard- 
son had evidently by far the richest natural soil of mind; his 
defects sprung from deficiency of cultivuritm : his power was 
his in tli«‘ strictest soriM! : not borrowed from books, little 
aided even by experience of life, derived almost solely from 
intrespectiou of Jiimself aivd communion with his own heart, 
lie alone of the lliioe could have written what he did without 
having himstdf witnessed and lived through the scones and cha- 
racters <leseribtd, or something like tlxiin which only required 
to be ombeliished and heightened, and otherwise artistically 
treated, in order to form an k'iliteresting and stiiking fictitious 
representation. His fertility of invention, in the most com- 
prehensive moaning of that tonA, is wondorful, — supplying him 
on all occasions v itli fi eoiiious stream both of^ incident and of 
thought that floods the ])age, juid seems ns if it might so flow on 
aud dilfuse itself for ever. Vet it must be confijssod that he has 
delineated for , IIS rather human nature than human life— -rather 
the heart and its universal passions, as modified mei-ely by n few 
broad distinctions of temperament, of education, ol- external cir- 
cunist'ancos, fliaii those subtler idiosyncnicies which constitute 
what we jiroperly call character. ]\lauy eharacters, no doubt, 
tliorc are set looforo us in his novels, very admirably drawn and 
discriminatetl : Pamela, her parents, Mr. B., Mrs. Jewkes, 
(fiarissa, Lovelaf»e, Miss Howe, Sir Charles Grandison, Mias 
Byron, rioinontiiia, are all delineations of tliis description fen* 
the most‘'part natural, well worked out, aud supported by many 
happy touches ; ^uf (with the exception, perhaps, of the last 
mentioned) they can scarcely be called original conceptions of 
a high ordcf, creations at once Irsae to nature and new to litera- 
ture ; nor havir tlicy adcl^d to that population of the world jf 
fiction among which ©Very reader of books has many familiar 
acquaintances.hardly >es8 real to his fapey and feelings than uny 
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be has met with in the actual world, and* for the most part niuch 
more interesting. Tlrat which, besides the story, interests ns in 
Richardson’s novels, is not the characters of his personages but 
their sentiments — not their modes but their motives of action — 
the anatomy of tlieir hearts and inmoNt natures, wliich is un- 
folded to us with so elaborate an inquisition and such matcyess 
skill. P’ielding, on the other hand, has very little of this, and 
Smollett still less. They set before us tlujir pictured of actual 
life in much the same way as life itself would have set them 
before us if our experience had chanced to bring us into contact 
with the particular situations and ]air8oiiagcs delineate?! ; w'c 
see, commtmly, merely what we should have seen as lookers-on, 
not in the particular coiilidcnce. of any of the figures ih the 
scene; there are they all, acting or talking according to their 
various circuinstanc<\s, habits, and humours, and w'o are welcome 
to look at them and listen to them as attentively as .please : 
but, if wc want to know anything more of them than what is 
visible to all the world, we must find it out for ourselves ip the 
best way we can, for neither they nor the author w^ill ordinarily 
toll us a w^ord of it. What both these wTiters have given us 
in tlioir novels is for tlje most part their actual experience 
of life, irradiated, of course, by the lights of fancy and genius, 
and so made something much npro brilliant an4 attractive than 
it was in tJie ]*cality, hut still ih its substanc^c the product not 
of meditation but of observati(?*i chiefly. Even Fielding, w’ith 
all his w'it, or at least pregnancy of thmighi and style~for the 
quality in his Vri tings to whicji W’o allude ax)pears to be the 
result rafber of elaboration than of instinciivo pcrce])tion — 
w-ould probably have loft us nothing much worth prcscivipg 
in the j>roper form of a novo], if he had not had* his diversified 
practical knowledge of society to draw upon and esi)Ocially his 
extensive and intimate ac(xuairitance w-ith the lower orders of 
all classes, in })ain ting whom he is always greatest andi-onostat 
home. Witiiin that licld, indeed, ho is tluj greatest of all our 
novelists. Yet he has much more refinement of literary taste 
than either Smollett or Richardson ; and, indeed,' of the works 
of all the thrqe, his alone can be culled classical works in 
reference to their formal character. Both his style and the 
construction of his, stories display a care snd artifice altogether 
unknown to the others, both of whom, writing (m w'ithout j)lan 
or forethought, appear on all, occasionjs to have made use alike 
of the first words and the first incidents that. . presented them- 
Wves. Smollett, a practised writer for the press, had the com- 
mand, indeed, of a style the fluency of which is far from being 
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without force, or rhetorical parade either ; but it is animated by 
no peculiar expressiveness, by no graces either of art or of 
nature. His power consisls in the cordiality of his cofiception 
and the breadth and freedom of his delineation of the humorous, 
both in character and in situation. U’he feeling of the humorous 
in«8molletf always overprjwors, or at least has a tendency to 
ovcrpowc?r, the merely satirical spirit; which is nut the case 
with Fielding, whose humour has generally a sly vein of satire 
running through it, even wdion it is most gay and genial. 


riTEIiXE. 

But ho to whom belongs the finest spirit of whim among all 
our wrf^is of this class is the imnioi*hil author of Tho Life and 
Opinions of Tristram Shandy. Sterne, bom in Ireland in 171 Jj, 
had already published one or two unregarded sennons when the 
first and second volumes of his most singular novel W'ere brought 
out at York in the year l7ol). The third and fourth volumes 
foll«AV(Ml in 17(il ; the fifth and sixth in ITdl!; the seventh and 
eighth not till 17t55; tho ninth in l’iifi7. TJio six* volumes of 
Ids Yorick's i^ermons had also come out in j^airs in tho intervals; 
his SeiifiTJientftl Journey a j»])e|red in 17G8; and his death took 
place the same year. iSterno has been cliargcd with imitation 
and plagiarism ; but surely oflginnlity is the last (piality that 
can be denied t< him. To dispute his possessi<m of that is much 
the Same as it would be tc» denp^' that the sun is luminuus because 
some spots have bi-cn deiecled upon its surface. If iStenie has 
borrowed or ^tolen some few things from other writers, at least 
no one ever had a better right to do so in virtue of the amount 
that there is in his writings of what is really his o^n. If he has 
been*Tnnch .ITidcbted to any predecessor, it is to Ihibelais; but, 
excepf in one or two detached episodes, Itcj has wholly escliewed 
the extravagance and grotesquoiiess in whicli the genius t>f 
liabelais loves to dispott itself, and the tenderness and humanity 
that pervade hisiiumour are (piite unlike anything in the mirth 
of Kabelais. There is not much humour, indetjd, anywhoro out 
of Shakespeare and Cervantes which resembles or can he com- 
pared with that of 'Sterne. It would be difficult to name any 
writer but one of these two who could have drawm Uncle Toby 
or Trim. * Another comjnon misJtako about Sterne is, that the 
mass of what f»fi has wrin^ii consists of little hotter than nonsen|«e 
or rubbish— that his beauties are but grains of gold glittering 
bore and thera in a heap of sand, or, %|b most, rare spots of green 
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scattered over an arid waste. Of no writer could this Dc said 
with less correctness, AYhatever ho has done is wrought w'itli 
the utmost care, and to the highest polish ainl perfection. AVitli 
all his apparent caprices of manner, his language is Ihronghont 
the purest idiomatic English; nor is there, usually,, a touch in 
any of his pictures that could be spared without injury to flic 
effect. And, in his great work, bow com]»letely bno'ght out, 
how’ exquisitely finished, is every figure, fiom X!nele U’oby, and 
Brother Shandy, and Trim, and Yoiick, down to l)t. Slop, and 
AVidow AA'adman, and Bridget, and Obadiah himself! AA^ho 
would resign any one of them, or any part of any one of them ? 


(JOU'SMITII. ^ •/ 

It has been observed, with tniili, that, although Biohardson 
has on the whole the best claim to the title of inventor of the 
modern English novel, he never altogether sncce<*(led in throw- 
ing off the inflation of the French roiuanco, and representing 
human beings in the tiTio light and shade of human nature. 
Undoubtedly the men and women of Fielding and Suiollett ares 
of more genuine flesh and blo<xl than the elaboratt* heroes and 
heroines who figure in his pa?bs. Bui. both" Fivdding and 
Smollett, notwithstanding the fidelity as well as spirit (»f theur 
stylo of drawing from real life, have for the most part confine d 
themselves to sojug two or three dejxn iiueiits of the wide field 
of social existence, •rat her abounding in stiongly marked pecu- 
liarities of character than furnishing a fair repicscntation of the 
common national mind and manners. Ami iStoruc also, in hi^ 
more aerial way, cleans rather with the oddities and (.juaintnosses 
of opinion ana habit that are to be met with amonij^ Ids country- 
men than with the broad general course of oiii- English* way 
of thinking and living. Our first genuine novel of domestic 
life is Goldsmith’s A'icar of AVakefiold, written in 17()1, when 
its author, boni in Ireland in 1728, was as yet an obscure doer of 
all work for the booksellers, but not published till 1700, when 
his name had already obtained celebrity by his poem of The 
Traveller. Assuming the gr.icc of confession, or the advantage 
of the first word, Goldsmith himself introdiices his performance 
by observing, that there are a hundred faults in it ; adding, that 
a hundred things might be sdid to prove them beauties. The 
o%se is not exactly as ho puts it : the faults majr have compen- 
sating beauties, hut are ifecontrovcrtibly faults. Indeed, if wo 
look only to what is more superficial or external in he work, 
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to tho confitniction and conduct of tho story, and even to nrtich 
the exhibition (»f nianners and character, its faults are unex- 
Biupled and astounding. Kever was there a story put together 
in such an inartificial, thoughtless, blundering way. It is little 
better than such a “concatenation accordingly” as satisfies one 
iiua dreaiif. It is not merely that everything is brought about 
by such sudden ap])a7itions and transformations as only happen 
at the clll of llarloquin’s wand. Of this the author himself 
si'cms to b« s(;nsib]c, IVom a sort of dofonco which he sets up in 
one place: “Nor can 1 go on,” he observes, after one of his 
shui-p tunis, “ without a rejection on those accidental meetings 
which, thougji they hnp]>en ovory day, seldom excite our sui'- 
pri^o but u})f»Ti some extraordinary occasion. To what a for- 
tuitoiisoccinTonco do \vc not owe every pleasure and convenience 
of our^ives! How many seeming accidents must unite before 
we can clot lied or fed ! Tlie jicasant must bo disposed to 
labour, tho shower must fall, the uind fill tho mci'chanfs sail, 
or imiinbcrs must want rlie usual supply.” I hit, in addition to 
til is, probability, or we might almost say possibility, is violated 
at every step with little more hesitation or compunction than in 
a fairy tale. Nothing hajipens, nobody acts, as tilings 'would 
happen, and as men and women ^vould natunilly act, in real 
life. Much qf what goes on Js entirely incredible and incom- 
preheusibio. Even tlie namd of tlie book seems an absurdity. 
The Vicar lt*avos Wakefield in 4lic beginning of the third chapter, 
and, it must be sup]iosed, resigns his vicaiage, of wc hear 

no more; yet. ;hc family i^ called the fanfily of AVakefield 
througliout. This is of a ]uece with the’furjious hull that occurs 
• in the ballad given in a subsequ(?nt Chapter : — 

'J’hft d(‘W, the blusHoms on the tree, 

AVith ebanus inconstant shine ;* 

Their charms were liis, bat, ww to me, 

Their coustuncy was mine. 

But why does the vicar, upon losing his fortuikc, give up his 
vicarage? ,Wliy, in kis otherwise reduced circumstances, does 
he prefer a curjmy of fifteen pound.s to a vicara^Je of thirty-five ? 
Are wo exjioctpd to think this quite a matter pf course (there is 
not a sellable of explanation), upon tlie same principle on which 
we are called tipojji to believe that he w;is overwhelmed with, 
surprise at finding hie old friend Wilmobnot to be a monogamist ? 
— the saM •friend being at that* time actually courting a fourth 
wife. And iUis all in tfoe same strain. Tho whole story of the 
two Thornhills, the unclfe and nephew, is a heap of contradictions 
and absurdities. Sir William ThoAihill is universally known; 
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and yet in his assumed character of Bnrchell, without even, ati 
far as appears, any disguise of his persoit, he passes undetected 
in a faniiliar intercourse of months with the tenantry of his own 
estate. If, indeed, wo are not to understand something oven 
beyond this— that, while all the neighbours know- him to be Sir 
william, the Triinrosos alone never learn that fae'i, and still 
continue to take him for Mr. Burchel). But what, after all, is 
Burcbeirs real history ? Nothing that is afterwards s/iitod con- 
firms or explains the intimation he is made unintentjcnally to let 
fall in one of the commencing chapters, about his early life. 
How, by-tho-by, does the yicar come to know, a few chapters 
afterwards, lliat linrcliell has really been tedling hi? own story in 
the account he had given (»f Sir William Tlionihill ? (.’ompare 
chapters third and sixth. But, take any view wo will, the 
imclo*s treatment of his nephew remains unaccounted fid. Still 
more unintelligible is his conduct in his self-adopted capacity of 
lover of one of the vicar s daughters, and guardian of the virtue 
and safety of both. The plainest, easiest way of saving them 
from all harm and all danger stares him in the face, and for no 
reason that can be imagined be leaves them to their fate. As for 
his accidcnttil rescue of oSophia afterwards, the whole affair is 
only to he nuitclujd for vrihiness and extravagance in Jack the 
Giant-killor or some other of tha^.class of books. . It is l^eyond 
even the Doctor of Divinity appoiiring at the fair with his horse 
to sell, and in the usual forms \juttiiig him througli his paces. 
But it is impossible to ennmenite all the improbabilities with 
which the story is fille.d. Every ,*:cene, without any exception, 
in which the squire' appears involves something owl of nature or 
which passes midorstanding ; — his position in reference to his* 
uncle in the first pl^cc, the wdiole, of Iiis intercourse with the 
clergyman’s family, his diniu-g with them attended by his two 
women and his troop of servants in their one room, other times 
his association there with yomig farmer Williams (suddenfy pro- 
vided by the ituthor wdien wanted as a suitor for Olivia), the 
unblushing manper in which ho makes In’s infiimour proposals, 
the still more extraordinary indulgence with ,n'hich they are 
forgiven and forgotten, or rather forgotlon without his ever 
having asked or dreamt of asking foj-giveness, all his audacious 
ruffianism in his attempts to possess himself c/f tl/e twu> sisters at 
once, and finally, and above all. In’s defence ol* himself to his 
uncle at their meeting in the prison. whi(;li surely entrants any- 
thing ever before attempted in decent^ j)roso or ‘rliymo. Nor 
must that superlative fjair oJf lovers, the vicar’s eldest son George 
and Miss Arabella Wilinot, be overlooked, with tjie singularly 
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cool and ^asy way in which they pass from the most viofent 
affection to the most entire indifference, and on the lady’s part 
even tranfiroronce of hand and heart to another, and hadk again 
as suddenly to mutual transport and confidence. Jf (Goldsmith 
intended G^orgo. for a I'cpresentation of himself (as their adven- 
tufes are believed to have been in some respects the same), we 
should 1),' sruTy to think the likeness a good one ; fin- he is the 
most disagrcoablo character in Ihe book, llis very existence 
seems to liaVe been entirely forgotten by his family, and hv the 
autheir, fur the first three years after he left homo; and the 
story would have been all the better if ho had never chanced to 
tuwi up again' or to ho tht night nf, at all. IV'a.s ever such a letter 
read as the one lie i.s made in duty Jind atrection to Avrito to his 
fiither in the twenty- eighth chapter! Vet tlieie is tlmt in the 
book ANT*ieh makes all this enmjuiraiively of little conhcquenee : 
the ins])iration and vital power d' original genius, the charm of 
true feeling, sonic portion of the luusio of the gicat hymn of 
nafure made- audihlo to all hearts. XotAvithstanding all its 
improbabilities, the story not only amuses us Avhile wo read, but 
takes root in tin; memory ami affections as much almo.st as any 
story that Avas ever written. In trutlif the critical •objections to 
AA’hieh it is iduioxious hardly affect its real merits and the proper 
sources of its* intm’est. All ■J[>f it that is essential lies in ihe 
dcvelopmenl of the characters of the good vicar and his family, 
and tlu'y are one and all adtifirahly brought out. lie himself, 
simple ami cndulous. hut also learned am^ clear headed, so 
guileless and atiectiomito, sustaining so Avell^all fortuuo.s, so great 
both in s’ufiering and in action, altugidher so unselfish and nohle- 
* minded : liis»Avife, of a much coarser grain, Avitli her goosobeny- 
wine, uml her little female vanities and scl^uncs of amldtion, but 
also^ade respectalile by iier k>ve and revonuice fSrlier husband, 
her ]jride in. if not atlVction fur, her cliildren, her talent of 
inanagement and honsewi fery, and the ^iirtitude jiiid resignation 
with Avhieh she too bears her part in their comihon calamities; 
the two gfi'ls, so unrik(‘ and yet so sister-like ; the iniinitablo 
Moses, with hi# black libbon, and his iiiA'incibility in argument 
and bargain nifiking; m»r to be omitted tlA) oJiubby -checked 
rogue Wit le lliU, and tlie “honest Aetoiuii” Diek: the homely 
happiness of that ^fireside, upon which A^orldly misfortune catf 
oast hartUy a passing shadoAv ; their little concerts, their (lances ; 
neighbour *F'’lamborougj^’8 two •rosy' daughters, with their red 
top'knots; M(*.s(‘ss spec^ilaf ion in the green spc^ctacles, and ihe 
vi<^ar’s OAvn suhsequent adventure •(though running somewhat 
into the extrjA'aganza style) with tht^same venerable arch-rogue, 
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“ witli grey hair, and no flaps to his pocket-lioles tho immortal 
family picture; and, like a sudden thunderbolt falling in tho 
sunshine, the flight of poor passion-driven Olivia, her few dis- 
tracted words as she stept into the chaise, “ O ! what will my 
, poor papa do when he Iniows 1 am undone!” and the heart,- 
shivered old man’s cry of anguish — “Now, then, my children, 
go and be miserable ; for w-e shall never enjoy one hoiy more 
— these, and other incidents and touches of the same kind, anj 
the parts of the book that are remembered ; all the l est drops off, 
as so much more husk, or other extraneous onwrapment, aft^r we 
have read it ; and out of these we reconstruct the stor^% if w’e 
will have one, for ourselves, or, what is better, rest satisfied wjith 
tho good wo have got, aud do not mind though so much truth 
and beauty will not take the shape of a story, whicli is after all 
the source of pleasure even in a work of fiction which ijs^of the 
lowest importance, for it scarcely lasts after the first rofTding. 
]\art. of the charm of this novel of G(»ldsmith’s too consists 
m the art of writing which he has displayed in it. The style, 
always easy, transparemt, harmonious, and expressive, teems with 
felicities in the more heightened passages. Aud, finally, tho 
liuinour of the book is ajl good-humour. There is scarcely a 
touch of ill-niituro or oven of satire in it from beginning to end — 
notliing of cither acrimony or acjjl. tlohnson hm 'well charac- 
terized Goldsmith in his epifitph as sv'e mus emnt moirndi .vow 
hcri/moE, affectaum poteus at lenifi d^minator — a nilcr of our affec- 
tions, and mover alike of our laughter and our biars, as gentle 
as he is prevailing. Wjtli all hist loveable .cpialities, he had 
also many weaknesses and pettinesses of personal character ; but 
his writings are as free fnuu any ingredient of malignity, eitlier ' 
great or small, as thosp of any man. As tho author, too, of the 
Traveller and the Deserted Village, published in 1705 and 1771, 
Goldsmith, who lived till 3774, holds a distingifished pWe 
among the poetical writers of the middle porti(m of the last 
century. Ho hjtd not tho skyey fancy of his predecessor C’ollins, 
but there is an earnestness and cordiality in his poetry which 
the school of Pope, to which, in its form at least, *it belongs, had 
scarcely before ^OEUjhed, atid which make it an appropriate pre- 
lude to the more fervid song that was to burst forth among us in 
«t.nother generation. 


Churchill. 

Alt perhaps the writer whp, if not by what he did himself, yet 
by the effects of his examgle, gave the greatest impulse to our 
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poofry at this time, \fas ChiirclKll. Charfes Churchill, bo?n in 
3731, published his first poem. The Kosciad, in ITGl ; and the 
rest of his pieces, his Apology to tho Critical Heviewers — his 
epistle to his friend Lloyd, entitled Night — Tho Ghost, eventually 
extended to four Books — Tho Prophecy of Famine— his Epistle 
im lIogaAh — The Conference — The Duellist — The Author — 
Gotham, in three Books — The Candidate — The Farewell— The 
1’imes— Independence — all within tho next three years and a 
lialf. lie. was suddenly carried otf by an attack of fever in 
No'^ember, 17(14. If w’e put aside Thomson. Churchill, after all 
deductions, may be pronounced, looking to the quantity as well 
as the quality of his productions, to bo the most consideiable 
figure that, ajipears in our pocti-y in the half-ccnturj^ from I’ope 
to Cowjier. But that is, jierhaps, rather to say little for the said 
half-cbntury than much for (^hurchilL All that he wrote being 
not •only upon topics of tho day, but addressed to the most 
sensitive or most excited passions of the mob of readers, he made 
an immense impression upon his contemporaries, which, how'- 
ever, is now worn very faint. Some looked upon him as Dryden 
come to life again, others as a greater than Dryden. As for 
Pope, he w'as generally thought to bo quite outslijjio or eclipsed* 
by the new' satirist. Yet Churchill, ifi truth, with groat rhetorical 
vigour and ,exti*aordinary fluency,. is wlioll}' destitute of either 
jx)etry or >vit of any high irnlcr. He is only, at the most, a 
better sort of Cleveland, uotjcertainly liaving more force or pun^ 
gency than tl. :it old writer, but a freer flow and broadei- sw^ep in 
his satire. Of the true fervour and fusing p4>w'er of Dryden he 
has nothing, any more than ho has ef vhat is best and most 
characteristic in Pope, to whose w*it his stands in the relation or 
oontiast ol* a wooden j)in to a hiiicet. The most successful ten 
continuous linos ho ever wtuIo in the same style are certainly 
ndl worth Hhe ten wdrst of Pope’s. But, indeed, he scarcely has 
anyVhere ten lines, or two linos, without a blemish. In reading 
.Pope, tlio eonstimt feeling is that, of its kind, ^nothing could bd 
3>etter; in reading, Churchill, w’e feel that nearly eveiytbing 
might bo better, that, if the thought is good, the setting is defec- 
tive, but generally that, w'hatever there may be of merit in 
either, there are flaws in both. 

FalconfvU; Bkatiik; Mason. 

• * ... 

To the pfesent dateiixjlongs Falconer’s pleasing descriptive poem, 

The Shipwreck, the t/uth, nature, and pathos of W’^hich, without 
much imaginative adornment, haVc made it a general favourite. 
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It was first published in 17G2, and its author, who was a native 
of Sootland, was lost at sea in 1709, in his Ihirty-nintli year. 
Another poem of this age, by a countryman of Falconer’s, is 
Beattie’s ‘Minstrel, the first book of wliicli was published in 1770, 
.the second in 1774. The "Minstivl is an haniionions and eloquent 
composition, glowing with pofdioal scntiiuent ; but its infenority 
in the highest poetical qualities maybe felt by comparing^ it with 
Thomson’s Castle of Indolence, which is perhaps the other work 
in the laiiguagti w'hit'li it most nearly resembles, hut which yet it 
resembles much in the same way as gilding does solid gold, ar as 
coloured water might bo made to resemble wine. We may also 
notice the celebrated Heroic Kpistlc to Sir William Chamber^®, 
wliich, with several otlier effusions in the same vein, appeared in 
177d, and is now known to have been, what it was always sus- 
Dected to be, the composition of Gray's friend, Masoq* who 
commen(5ed poet so early as 1748<by the publication of a satire 
on the University of Oxford, entitled Isis, and afterwards pro- 
duced his tragedies of Elfrida in J7o2 and Caraclacus in 1750, 
and the four Bwks of his English Garden in 1772, 1777, 1779, 
and 1781, besides a number of odes and other shorter pieces, 
some of them kiot till towar^jls the clo.so of the contin*y. Mason, 
who (lied, at the age of seventy-two, in 1707, enjoyed in his day 
a great ijepufation, which is now beciime very small. • His satiric 
verse is in the manner of I’opc, Imt without the wit; and the 
staple of the rest of his poetry too i.4 mostly words. 


The Waiitons ; 'Pehcv: .('Jiiatterton; Macpiiukson. 

There is mu(;h more of hmc'y and true poetry, tfiough less 
sound and Icwss protensioh, in the compositions of I'homas W'arton, 
who first made himself known by a spirited rejily to Muson’s IiSis 
\n 1749, when he was only a young man of twenty-one, And 
afterwards prodneed many shf>rl pieces, all evidencing a genuine 
poetic eye and taste. Thomas AVarton, however; wdio Jived till 
1790,. chicifly owes the place he holds in our ]itof:aturo to his 
prose works — his Observations on the Fairy Qticen, his edition 
of the .Minor J\)ems of Milton, and, above all, bis admu'ablo 
Jljstory of English Foe/ry, which, unfinished ^s •it is, is still 
perhaps our greatest work in the department of literary history. 
Of the three quarto vcdumcs the„ first appeared in K7U, the 
second in 1778, the last in 1781. l)r. Joseph Wartoa,* the elder 
brother of Thomas, is also the writer of scAno agreeable verses ; 
but the book by which his na\ne will live is his E«^ay on the 
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Genius and Writing!^ of Pope, ilio first volume of which was 
pnblish&df anonymously, in 1750, the second not till 1782. IJe 
died in 1800, in his seventy-eighth year. 

'Jlie W'artoTis may be regarded as the founders of a new school 
<‘f poetic criticism in this country, wliicli, romantic rather than 
classical Jn its spirit (to emph»y a modern nomenclature), and’ 
professbig to go to nature for its principles instead of taking 
them (%\ trust from the practice of the Gieok and JJoman poets, 
or the caw(»ns of their c(unm(‘nlatf»rs, assisted materially in guid- 
ing, ^as well as strengihening the now reviving love fur our older 
national poetry, liul perhaps the jniblication which w'as as yet 
at once the juost remarkable. ]m»duct of this new taste, and the 
most effoctiv(‘ agent in its ditfusion, was 1‘ercy’s celebrated I?e- 
liqiios of Ancient English I’octrv. Avhich first appeared in 1765. 
The fccoption of this book was ihe .‘••ame that what is natural and 
true always meets w^itli wljcri hp night into fair competition with 
the artificial ; that is to say, when the latter is no longer new any 
more than the former:— 

“ As (•Tio wlio, I(<ng in populous city pout. 

Forth issuing on a siunnwr s morn lu breathe 
Anionir tlu* pleasant viihvjr.s a^it‘1 fanns > 

AdjoiuKl, from each thing met c«»nci‘ives delight, 

'I'he smell of grain, or tcd.lcd grass, or kim.*, 

Or (iairy, eaoli rural ^ighl, each rural sound;” 

such plea.suTC took the ]'cad<.4’ of tliosc^rudo old ballads in their 
simplicity, di’iec.tne.ss, and bret‘zy freshness and force, thus sud- 
denly coming iqion him after being siUed with more polish and 
ornament. And connoeled wilh^thc sanib matter is the famous 
imposture yjf llowley’s ])oeiiis. by ■whieh a boy of seventeen, the 
marvellous Chattciton, deceivmi in the fii-st instance a largo 
portion of the public, and, after tlio det<‘c(ion of the fraud, secured 
to* himself a respectable place among the original poets of his 
country, (^hatterton, who temiiiiatcd his existence by his own 
hand in August, 1770. ]iruduced the several imitations of ancient 
English poetry which he attributed lc» Thomas Kowlcy, a monk 
of the fifteei^.tli century, in that and the preceding year. But 
thi.s wa.« the age of J’emaikahle firgcrios ,of this description; 
Ohat'. erf on’s pix-ins of Bowdey liaving been preceded, and perhaps 
in part suggcsti:^, by IVIacplierson’s poems of Ossian. The fiwst* 
specimens of the latter weio published in 1700, under the titla 
of Fragrhonts of Aiiteiont I’odry, collected in the Highlands of 
Scotland, a*ud translated fr(»m tlie Gaelic or Erse language ; and 
they immediately excited both j^n interest and a controt'ersy, 
neither the, one nor the other of w'hicli has quite died away even 
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to the present Lour. One circnmslanee, v/hicli has contributed 
to keep up the dispute about Ossian so much longer than that 
about Ko^vley, no doubt, is, that there was some small portion of 
truth mixed up with Macpherson’s deception, whereas there was 
none at all in (yliatterton’s ; but the Ossianic j)oetry, after all 
‘that has been said about its falsehood of style and su^jstance ^ 
well as of pretension, making it ont to be thus a double Ho, mtist 
still have some qualities w’onderfnlly adaptt‘d to alkire the 
Xmpular taste. Both Chatteiion and Macpheisou wrote jji quantity 
of modern Englisli verse in their own names ; but nothing either 
did in this wav Wiis worth much : they evidently felt mo^c at 
ease in their masks. 


DllAMATIC WiUTKUS. 

The dramatic literature of the earlier part of the roigv of 
George III. is very' voluminous, but consists principally of 
comedies and farces of modern life, all in prose. Jlomc, indeed, 
the author of Douglas, which (jame out in 1757, followed that 
fii'st successful effort by about half a d<'iz(.‘n other attempts in the 
same stylo, the last of whit-h, entitled Alfred, was produced in 
1778; but tliey were all failuros. Horace Walpole’s great 
tragedy, the Mysterious Mother, altljough )>rivately printed in 
17C8, was never acted, and was not e - en juiblished till many years 
after. The princi])al writers wdn ^se jp-oductions c»ccupicd the stage 
were Goldsmith, Garrick, and Foote, who all died in tlie earlier 
part of the reign of Gocuge III. ; and Macklin, Murphy, Cumber- 
land, Colraan, Mrs. Co^vleV, and Sheridan, wlio mostly survived 
till after the oommen cement of the present ceiituiy. Goldsmith’s 
tw-o capital comedies of the Good-Natured Mam, and She 
Stoops to Oonqqer, were brought out, the fonner in 1708, the 
latter in 177Ih* But the most hiilliant contributioni^, made 4o 
pur dramatic literature in this age -were Sheridan’s celebrated 
comedies of The Jiiyals, brought out in 1775, when the. author 
was only in his twenty-fifth year, The Duequa, which follo'wed 
the same year, and The School for Scjandal, which crowned the 
reputation of the modern Congreve, in 1777. After all that had 
been written, indeed* meritoriously enough in many instances, by 
^his contemporaries and^ immediate prcdticessors, these plays of 
Ijiheri dan’s were the only additions that had yet been made to the 
classic comedy of Congreve, Vapbntgh, and Farquhar; and 
perhaps we say that they are still the last it received. 
Sheridan’s wit is as polished as Congrevo’sf and its flashes, if not 
quite BO quick and dazzling, iA.ve a softer, a more liquid light; 
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be may 1)0 said to stadd between the highly artificial point and 
concentration of Congrevo and the Irish ease and gaiety o: 
iMiixjTiliar, wanting, doubtless, what is most characteristic o 
eitlicr, but also combining something of each. Sheridan hac 
likewise j|roduced all his other dramatic pieces — 'I'be Trip t( 
l^ljarborough, The Critic, &c. — ^l)efore 1780 ; alihough he lived foi 
thirty-sjx years after that date. 


Fkmalic Wj.'ij'jjis. 

Tlie direction of so largo a ]>orrum of the writing talent of tin 
age to the cOmic drama is an evidt^nce of the cxtendccl difiuhioi 
of literary tastes and acooiin)li.vhmcnts among lllo class most C(»n 
versant with those ninniuos and forms of sucial life which ehiefi; 

tlic materials of modern comedy. To tliis j)criod has heei 
sometimes as.signed the comnumeenieiit of tlie pursuit of literatm’c 
as a distinct imjfcssion in England : nf>w, tof», wo may say, begat 
ils domestic ouhivatiou among us — the ]nacticc of writing fo: 
the- public as the o<?cnpa1ioii and embollislimcnt of a part of tha 
leisure which in'cessarily ah muds in an advanced state of society 
not only among persons possessing the nicuTjs of. living withou 
exertion of any kind, but almoNt throughout the various gradet 
of those wlifo are merely rahed above tlie necessity of labourinj; 
wtli their hands. Another iiiuieati<»n of the same thing is the grcai 
increase that now took plaA^ in the number of female authors 
To the names ^ f ]Mvs. Cowley, !Mr.s. Sheridan, Mrs. Brooke, Mrs 
Lennox, Miss Sophia Lee,,aiul Miss Frances Burney, afterwardj 
!Madame D’Arblay, whose two tirst iU)V(‘bs of Evelina and Ceeilij 
appeared, J he fornuu' in 1777. the latter in 1782, maybe added 
as dislijiguished in other kinds tsf writing than plays and novels 
blind Anna AVilliams, Dr. .Johnson's friend, ydu»Ko volume ot 
Miscellaifics in prose and vorse was puldished in 17dr); tlic 
learned Miss Eliza belli Carter, wlios^ translation of Epictetus, 
however, and we believe all her other works, had appeared 
,.>eforo the cuimueifccment of the reign George 111., although 
she lived till the year IHOi; ; her friend Miss (’atherine Talbot, 
the writer of a considerable (jnanlity bolli^ of prose and verse. 
uow*forgotto]ii ; Mrs. Montagu (originally Mis.s Elizabeth. Bobin- 
Hon), the pupil ^f Dr. Conyers Miildleton, and the founder of jhe 
Blue Stocking ("^lub, wlioso once famous Essay on the Writings 
juid (lefiins of Shiikespoarecwas published in 1701), and who 
survived till the year 1800 ; Mrs. (.’hapono (Miss Uester Mulso). 
iuioiher friend of Miss Carter, tn^d the favourite correspondent o1 
Samuel Bichai dson, wliose Letters on the Improvement of the 
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Mind appeared ill 177$ ; Mrs. Macaulay (originally Miss Catherine 
Sawbridge, finally Mrs. Graham), the notorious i<?pijblican histo- 
rian and jpamphleteer, whose History of England from the Acces- 
sion. of James i. to the Kostoration was piiblishcil in a succession 
of volumes between the years 17<>ll and 1771, and then excited 
• much attention, though now neglected ; and the other foinaki 
democratic writer, Miss Helen Maria Williams, who did not, 
however, begin to figure as a politician till afier the FrAch de- 
volution, her only publieiitions that fall t(» be notievd in this 
place being some volumes of veisc \vbicli she gave to the w^uld 
in 1782 and the two or tlircc following years. JMrs. Hannah 
More, Mrs. Harbauld, Mrs. Charlotte Smith, Mrs. Inchbald, and 
some other female writers who did not reacli the height of iheli’ 
reputation till a later date, had also entered npon the career oi 
authorship wdthin the first quarter of a century of the reign of 
George 111. And to the commencement of tliat reign is^'te be 
assigned jierhaps the most brilliant contribution from a female 
pen that had yet been added to our literature, tlie collection of 
the Letters of Lady -Mary Wortley ATontagu, wbieh, although 
written many yeais before, 'were first published in 17 fill, about a 
year after J..a4.v Mary s death, illie fourth volume, indeed, did 
not appear till 1707. 


Per 101 tie a l Essa y i sts, 

9 

To the latter part of the reign of George 11. belongs the revival 
of the Periodical Essay, Avhieh forim-d so distinguishing a feature 
of our liierauire in lh<^i age of Anne. Tolitical Avriting, indeed, 
in this form had been carried ’on fr'»ni the era of the Examiner, 
and the Englishman, and the Freeholder, and Ilefoe’s lieview 
and Mercahn*, ai^d the Tlritish Mei ehant, with little, if any inter- 
mission, in variims publications; the most remarkable being Tfce 
Craftsman, in which Holipgbrokc was the principal writer, hiid 
the papers of Avhich, as first collected and risprintcd in seven 
volumes, extend from the 5th of December, 172fi, to the 22nd of 
May, 1731 ; nor was the work dropped till it liai^ gone on for 
some years longer. Some attempts had even been made during 
this interval to supply the place of the Taller, Speohitor, and 
^G.uai’dian, by periodical .papers, ranging, in the|jamn strain, over 
the general field of morals and manners : Ambrose Philips, for 
instance, and a number of his friends, in tlio year 1718 the 

publication of a paper entitled “ The I’rce-fli inker, or‘Essays on 
Ignomneo, Superstition, Bigotry, Entlmsiksm, Craft, &o., inter- 
mixed with sevei'al nieces of wi*t and humour designed to I'estore 
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the deluded part of ^nankind io the use (S’ reason and coijinion 
sense,” which attracted conhideriihlc attention at the time, and 
was kept up till the numbers made a hook threo^ volumes, 
which wore more than once reprinted. The Museuiu was another 
similar work, which Cijramenced in 1740, Jind also ran to three 
rolumes-^Horaco Walpole, Akonsidc, the two Wartons, and other- 
eminent writers, being among the contributors. But nothing 
of this^kiiid that was tlien produced has sncceedod in sec unrig 
for itself^ tt permanent plac.e in our literatiu-c. The next of our 
peijodical w'urks after The Guardian that is njcognized as one of 
the classics of the language is The Iiambl(^r, the first number of 
which appi^ared on Tuesday, the 20th of March, 1750, the last 
(ithe 208th ) on Saturday, the J4th of March, 1752, and all the 
papei-s of which, at the rate of two a week, with the exception 
only«of three or four. w(‘re the composition of Samuel dohnson, 
wh% tnay bo said to have first become generally known as a 
writer tlmuigh this publicatiffii. The Kamblor w'as succeeded 
by The Adventurer, t‘ditod and pnneipally written by Dr. 
llawkeswiu'tli, which was also published twice a w^eek, the first 
number liaving appeared on Tuesday, the 7th of November, 1752, 
the last (the IdiHh) on Saturday, the ttlh of March, 1754. Mean- 
while The W orld, a weekly paper, l^md boon stfutod undei\the^ 
conduct of^Edw^ard Moore, the author of the Tables for tJie ‘ 
Female Sex, the tragedy r/ I’he GameKtcr and other dramatic 
productions, assisied by i^orj Lyttelton, the Earls of ( ’hosterfield, 
Bath, and 0< rk, Ilor/K^o W alpole, Soamo Jenyns, and other con- 
tributors: tile first number ii]>x>eared on Tiiuj-sday, the 4th of 
January, 175;.i: the 20iMh*aiid lust, on Jho MOtli of December, 

1 756. And eontempoi-aiy wdth Tlie W orld, dui'ing a part of this 
space, waS The Connoisseur, e^tablishod and lu incipally written 
by George Colman, in conjunction wkh Bonncll Thornton, a 
Writer j^sscssod of cousiderahle wit and humour, wdiich, how- 
ever, ho dissipated for the most part ujxui ejdiemoral topics, 
being only now remembered for his’ shaio in a translation oT 
Plautus,, also iituby taken in concert w ith his friend Cvdman, the 
first two of the five volumes of which were published in 1760, 
two years before liis dcatli, at the age of fi^rty-fouv. The Oon- 
nois|»eur was, like The W orld, a weekly pTiblieation, and it w^as 
continued itf 140 numbers, from Thursday, the .‘list of January, 
1754, to the JOth of September, 1756.’ Mrs. Francos Broofe’S 
weekly periodical ^y^rk entitled The Gld Maid, which suhsishM 
from Noveinbor, 1/54), to July in the folh)wing year, is not usually 
admitted into the collections of the English essfiyists. Tl^e next 
publication of this class which *can be said still to hold a place 
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ill our literature is jAmeon's Idler, whicli ^ippeared once a week 
from Saturday, tlie 15th of April, 175^^, to Saturday, the 5th of 
April, And with The Idler closes what may he called tho 

second age of the English periodical cswiyi^its, which ooiuniencoH 
with The liambler, and extends over the ten years from 1750 to 
T 7 60, tho concluding decade of the reign of (Jeorgefl. Aftrt- 
this occui-s fmotUer long interval, in wLieh that mode of writing 
was dropped, or at least no longer attracted oil lior the fSvour of 
the public or tho ambition of the more distinguishoil literary 
talent of the day ; for no doubt attempts still continued t^ l>o 
made, with little or no success, by obscure scribblers, to keep 
up what had lately been so popular and so graced "by emineiit 
names, lint we Inive no .series of peri<»dieal papers of this 
time, of the same chs^acter with those already mentioned, that is 
still reprinted and read. Goldsmith's Citizen of the V>oild, 
occupied as it is with tho adventines and observations of an ftidi- 
vidual, placed in very pc-culiar circumstances, partakes more of 
tho chaiucter of a novel than of a .succession of miscollauooiis 
])aper.s ; and both the letters comiuxsing tliat work and llio other 
delightful essays of the same wi iier were published occasionally, 
not periodically or at regular intervals, and only as contributions 
♦to the newspapers or other journals of the day, — not by ilicru' 
selves, like the numbers of tlie Spectator, the ihinildcr, and the 
other works of that desenption that .have been montioned. Our 
next series of periodical essays, ] -"oporly so called, was that 
which began to bo published at Edinburgh, under tlie name of 
The Mirror, on .Saturday, the LMid of January, 1779, and was 
continued at the rate ©f a number a week till tlio 27th of ]\Ia}', 
17H0. The conductor and principal writer of The I^Jirror was 
the late Henry Mackenzie, who died in l^klinburgii, at the age of 
eighty-six, in 186 1, tbe^author of Tho Alan of Feeling, published 
anonymously in 1771, The Man of the World, 1776, and Julia do 
Eoubigne, 1777, novels after the manner of Sterne, which are 
i^ill universally \’ead, and which have much of tho grace and 
delicacy of style as well as of the patlic.-^ of that great master, 
although without any of Lis rich and j>eculiar humour. Tlio 
Mirror was succeeded, after an interval of a iew years, by The 
Lounger, also a weekly paper, the first number of which appeared 
on Saturday, tho 5th of februaiy, 1785, Mackenzie* being again 
the loading contributor; tho last (tlie lOlst^ on tho 6th of 
January, 1787. But with these two publications tho'bpirit of 
periodical essay-writing, in the style first mhdo famoiw by Steele 
and Addison, expired also in Scotland, as it had already done a 
quarter of a century before in iSiglaiid. 
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A hotter excitement, in truth, had dnllod the public taste to 
the charms of those ethical and critical disquisitions, whether 
grave or which it had heretofore found sutficiently stimu- 
hitnig ; the violent war of parlies, which, after a lull of nearly 
twenty y^ars, was resumed on the acc'ession of George JII., made 
political controversy llie only kind of w'riting that would now go 
down wilh^lie generality ojf readers; and first Wilkes’s famous 
North* Briton, and then tlie yet mure famous Letters of Junius, 
came to take the place of the Bamhlers and Idlers, the Adven- 
tursrs and Comioisseiirs. llie North Briton, the first number of 
which appeared on Sat ni day, the oth of June., 1702, u^as started 
in opposition to 'J’ho Briton, a paper set uj) by Smollett in defence 
of tht^ gtwrerniiioiit on the preceding Saturday, the 2t^tli of May, 
the day on which I^ord Bute haft Ih'Oii nominated first lord "of 
the^Troasury. Smollett and Wilkes had been friends up to this 
time ; but the opposing papers were conducted in a spirit of the 
bitterest hostility, till th(‘ discontinuanco of The Briton on the 
‘ 12th of February, 17(L‘), and the violent extinction of ’J'he North 
Briton on the 2.'{rd of April followiiK^, fifteen days after the 
resignation ol Bute, with the publication of its memorable “ No. 
Forty-five.” The celebrity of^his one paper has preserved the 
meniorv of the North Briton tg our day, in the same manner as 
in its own it produced several reimpressions of the whole work, 
which otherwise would probably have been as speedily and com- 
pletely forgotten as the rival ]fhblicution, Un^ as the Auditors and 
Monitors, and other organs of the iyro factions, tliat iu the same 
oontentiem heipod to ijll the air witli their din for a season, and 
then were hoard of no more than any ether quieted noise. 
Wilkes’s brilHancy faded away when he proceeded to commit his 
thougl^jR to paper, as if it had dissolved ^tself in the ink. Like 
all convivial wits, or shining talkers, he was of course indebted 
for much of the effect he produced in society to the promptitude 
and skill wu'fh which he seized the proper uiomenT. for saying his 
good things, to the surprise produced hy the suddenness of the 
flash, and to the characteristic peculiarities of voice, action, 
and mafiuei* witfi which the jest or repartee was set off, and 
which usually servo as signals or stimulants to aWaken the sense 
the ludicrous before its expected gratification comes ; in 
writing, little pr nothing, of all tliis could be brought into play ; 
but still some of Wilkes saiolloquial impromptus that have been 
preserved are so perfect, considered 4n themselves, and without 
regard to tho Readiness with which they may have been struck 
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out, — are so true and deep, and evince so keen a feeling at once 
of the ridiculous and of tlio real, — that one woiidors at finding bo 
little of tho same kind of power in his more deliberate etforts. 
In all his published writings that we have looked into — and, 
what with essays, and pamphlets of one kind and another, they 
fill a good many volumes — we scarcely recollect anything that 
either in matter or manner rises above Iho vencst commonplace, 
unless perhaps it be a character of Lord (’hat ham, occurring in a 
letter addressed to the Duke of Grafton, some of the biting tilings 
in which are impregnated w'ith rather a subtle vemun. A few of 
his verses also have some fancy and elegance, in the style of 
( larewand Waller, ihit even his private letters, (d* which two 
collections have been iiublished, swirccly over emit a sparkle. 
And his Honsc of Commons spt^echos, wliich lie wrott^ heforc' 
hand and got by heart, are equally unenlivened. Jt is ‘evident, 
indeed, that ho had not inteliectnal lung enough for any iiro- 
trach^d exertion or display. The soil of his mind was a lumgiy, 
unproductive gravel, with some gcm.s imbedded in it. The 
autlior of the Letters of Jnnius made hi.s di'lmt about four years 
after the expiration of 'Fhc North Jlriton, what is believed to l>o 
his first communication iuiving aipieaicd in the Public Advi.*rti8ev 
on the 28th of April, 1707; but the leltors, sixty nine in number, 
signed Jnnius, and forming tin/ Collection witli which every 
reader is familiar, extend only over the spat^e fioin the 21 si />f 
January, 17 GO, to the 2nd of Xovomber, 1771. Tims it appears 
that this celebrated writer had lieen nearly two years before the 
public before he attracted any considerable attention ; a proof 
that the polish of his style was nut really the tiling that did 
most to bring him into notoriety ; for, although Wo may admit 
that the coninosition of the letters .signed Junius is more efaboiale 
and sustained than that of the generality of his contributions to 
the same newspaper under the name of Brutus, 1 meins, \tticus, 
and Miiemon, jet the diliereuce is by no means so great as to be 
alone sufficient to accxmnt for the prodigious scnsatitui at once 
excited by tho former, after the slight regard with Avhich the 
latter had been received for so long a time, tfhat, in the first 
instance at least', more than his rhetoric, inado tlio unknown 
Junius tho object of universal interest, arid^-of Veiy general 
tciTor, was uiuloubtodly the quantity of s'Ceret intelligence he 
showed himself to be possessed of, cornbiru'd with the unsci^f- 
])uluus boldness with which ho Avas evi Tontly prepared to use it. 

has been observed, “ ministers found, in these letters, proofs 
of some enemy, some spy,*' being amongst them.” It was im- 
mediately perceived in lh«y highest circle of political society that 
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the writer was either actually one of the incmhers of the go\i.‘ni- 
ment, or a person who by some means or other had found access 
to the secrets of th(3 government. And this suspicion, generally 
diiftised, would add tenfold interest to the mystery of the author- 
ship of the letters, even where the feeling w hich it Lid excit-ed 
wSs one of more curiosity, as it would be, of course, with the 
mass of the public. But, although it w'as not his style alone, or 
even chiefly, that made Junius tamoiis, it is probably that, more 
than auytWng else, wdilcli has preserved his fame to our day. 
Moro«even than the secret, so long in being penetrated, of Lis 
real name : that might have given t>ccasion to abundance of con 
jec^ure and sja^cnlatioii, like the iU’ohlom of the Iron Mask and 
other similar enigmas ; but it w cjuld not have prompted the 
rojuxslnction of the letters in innumerable editions, and made 
them, wjjat they long were, one of the m(wt po]jular and generally 
read iTooks in the language, i^daining their hold upon the public' 
mind to a degree w'liich ]H.*rhaps lu-ver was ecjuallcd by any other 
literary production having so special a reference, in the greater 
part of it, to topics of a ti'mporary nature. Th(‘ histoiy^ of litera- 
ture attests, a.s has been well remarked, that power of expression 
is a surer preservative of a WTiter’s pojiiilarity than 5\xn strengtJi 
of thought itself ; that a book in which tl>e former exists in a 
remarkable d(*grec i*s almost stn’e to live, even if it should have 
very little else to recommend ft. The style of .lunius is wanting 
in some of the more excpiisitc <^!ialities (»f eloquent wrriting ; it has 
few natural graces, little variety, ni> pieturesqu^mess ; but still it 
is a striking and peculiar st^de, eombiiAiiig tJio charm of high 
|Hdish w'ith great nerve and animation, eloar^jind rapid, and at the 
same time soporous, — imiseuline enough, and yet making a verv 
imposing dis})lay of all the ariillees of antithetical rhetoric. As foj’ 
the sjiirit of those famous compositions, it is a remarkable attesta- 
tion to the ifiithor’fi pow er of writing that they w^ove long univer- 
sally regarded as dictated by the very gebius of English liberty, 
and as almost a sort of Bible, or heaven-inspired exposition, of 
popular ]>rilicuples an^ rights. They contain, no doubt, many 
sound maxims, tersely and vigorously expressed ; but of profound 
or farsighted jKilitical i)hilosophy, or e^■en •of ingenious dis- 
tluisitioti having the sembhince of |»hilosophy, there is as little 
in the Letters of Jipiins as there is in the lliaTy of Dodington of 
4* fVpys^ and, as for tlui w'ritcrs principles, they seem to be as 
inm?h the pK)dact of ntbre. temper, and of his individual animosi- 
ties and spites* as even oj’ his partisan habits and passions, 
defends the cause of liborty itself intthc spirit of tyranny ; there 
is no generosity, or even common hi^rncss, in his mode of com- 
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bating; the newest lie, or private scandal, of the day serves as 
well, and as frequently, as anything else to point his sarcasm, or 
to arm with its vivid lightning the thunder of declamatory in- 
vective that resounds through Ms pages. 


Johnson. 

ITie character of Junius was drawn, while the '’mysterious 
shadow was still occupying the public gaze with its handwriting 
upon the wall, by one of the most distinguished of liis contem- 
poraries, in a publication which made a conKuleralile noise atrthe 
time, but is now very much forgotten : — “ Junius has sometimes 
made his satire felt ; hut lot not injudicious admiration mistake 
tlio venom of the shaft for tho vigour of the bow. He has some- 
times sported with lucky maKoe ; but to him that knows his 
company it is not hard to he sarcastic in a mask. W liilo ho 
walks, like Jack the Giant-killer, in a coat of darkness, ho may 

do much mischief with little strength Junius burst 

into notice with a blaze of impudence which has rarely glared ‘ 
upon the world before, < and drew the rabble after him as a ‘ 
monster makes a show. When ho had once provided his 

safety by impenetrable secrecy, ko had nothing Vo combat but 
truth and justice— enemies whoin he knows to be feeble in tho 
dark. Being then at liberty to indulge himself in all the immu- 
nities of invisibility; out of tho reach of danger, lie has been 
hold ; out of the reach of shame, < he has been confident. As a 
rhetorician, he has had tho-art of persuading when ho seconded 
desire ; as a reasoner, he has convinced those who,;Jiad no douhf 
before ; as a moialist, ho has taught that virtue may disgrace ; 
and, as a patriot, ho has gratified the mean by insults on the ^igh. 
Finding sedition ascendant, he has been able to advance it ; find- 
ing the nation combnsf ible, lie has been able to inflame it,* .... 
It is not l|y Ml^ liveliness of imagery, his pungency of periods, or 
Ms fertility of allusions that ho detains the cits "of ‘London and 
the boors of Middlesex. Of stylo and seiitimaiit they take no 
og^izanco ; they admire him for virtues like their own, for con- 
tempts of order and violence of outrage, fijr rage of defamation 
Vand’^dacity of falsehood Junius ip an unusual pheno- 

menon, on which some have gazed with wonder, and ijome wi4ib 
terror ; but wonder and terror Uro tranjj?tory passi,oils. He will 
BOpn he more closely viewed, or more a^Jentively Examined ; and 
what folly has taken for a comet, that from his flaming hah* shook 
pestilence and war, inquiry will find to be only a meteor fbtmed 
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by the vapours of putt-efying democracy, and kindled into tfame 
by the effervescence of interest stniggliiig with conviction; 
which, after having plunged its followers into a bog, will leave 
us inquiring why we j egard it.” Thus wrote, in his ponderous 
but yet vigorous way, Samtiel Johnson, in his pamphlet entitled . 
l^iioughts on the late Transactions respcjcting Falkland’s Islands, 

i mblished iii 1771, in answer, as is commonly stated, to Junius’s 
I’orty-sc^iOml Letler, dated the IJOih of Jaimaiy in that year, 
Junius, allhough he continued to write for a twelvemonth longer, 
nevog’took any notice of this attack ; and Mrs. Piozzi tells us that 
Johnson “ often delighted his imagination with the thoughts of 
hf^ving de.strr>ved .lunius.” The lively lady, however, is scarcely 
the best authority on the subject of Johnson’s thoughts^ although 
wo may yield a <pialified faith to her reports of what he actually 
said af^l did. He may, ]>robabiy enough, have thought, and said 
too, That he Itad beaten or siJpTiced Junius, referring to the 
question discussed in his unanswered pamphlet ; although, on the 
other hand, it does not a])pear that Jiinins Avas in the habit of 
over noticing such gi*noral attacks us this: he replied to some of 
the writers who addiessiHl him in the columns of the Public « 
Advertiser, the news])ap<‘T in whicl^ his own communications 
were published, but he did not think it necessary to go forth to 
battle with <iny of the othc^- ]>ain])hleteers by whom he was 
assailed, any more than withi^lolirison. 

The great lexicographer ^v♦nds up his character of Junius by 
remarking that ho cannot think his style secure from criticism, 
and that his expressions ar^ often trite, and Tus periods feeble. 
The style of Junius, nevertheless, was prolftibly to a considerable 
extent fonned ujiou .lolinson's (»wn. It has some strongly 
marked features of distinction, but yet it resembles the John- 
sonian style much more than it docs tluit of an^ other writer in 
the*languf%e antecedent to Johnson. Bom in 1709, Johnson, 
after* having while still resident in the country commenced his • 
connexion with the pre.ss by stime work in the way translation 
and maga:fino writing, came to Ixmdon along with his friend and 
pupil, the aftc^-wards celebrated David Garrick, in March, 1737 ; 
and forthwit h entered uikui a career of authot’sUip which extends 
over nearly half a century. His poem of London, an imitation 
of the Third Satire of Juvenal, appeared in 1738 ; his Life ^fm 
-Savage, in a separate funu, in 1744 (having been previously# 
published^iu the Gontfcniau’s Magazine) ; his poem entitled The 
Vanity of tfuman Wishes, an imitation of Juvenal’s Tenth Satire, 
in 1749; his tragedy of Irene (^ritton before he came ifp to 
London) same year; The liarabler, as already mentioned, 
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between March, 1750, and March, 1752; hie Dictionaiy of the 
English Language in 1755 ; 'J'he Idler between April, 1758, and 
April, 1760 ; his Rasselas in 1750 ; his edition of Shakespoare in 
1765 ; his Journey to the VVeetorn Islands of Scotland in 1775; 
his Lives of the Poets in 1781 ; the intervals botwnen these more 
remarkable efforts having ghnn birth hj inany magazine articles, 
verses, and pimphlcts, which cannot bo hero enumerfited. His 
‘ death took place on the l.Jth of December, 1784. All tnc wnrks 
ihe titles of which have been given may be regarded as having 
taken and kept their place in our standard literature ; amLthey 
form, in qumitity at least, a rt^spectablo contribution from a single 
mind, lint Jolinson's mind is scarcely seen at its brightest if ^’o 
do not add to the productions of his uwu pen the rei'ord of his 
ndloqnial wit and eloquence preserved by his admirabhj biogia- 
phor, llos^vell, whoso renowned work first a]>peared, two 
volumes quarto, in 1700 ; having, however, been preceded by 
the Journal of the Tour to tlie IJebiides, whicli was published 
the year after Johnson's death. It has been remarked, with 
truth, that his owui works and Bosw^elPs Ufo of him together 
have preserved a more complete portraiture of Johnson, of his 
inlellect, his bpiiiifuis, his ;uanne.rs, his wdiule imin inward and 
outward, than has been liandcd dowm from one ago to another of 
any other individual that ever liyod. Certainly no celebrated 
fignie of any past time still standsTicfore onr eyes so distinctly 
(’mbodied as he does. If we will t'ly, wesliall find that all tithers 
are shadows, or mere outlines, in comparison ; or, they seem to 
skulk about at a distance in tlic shade, while he is there fronting 
us in the full daylight, so that w© see not only his w'orsted 
stockings and thv3 metal buttons on his hroAvn co^/, but every 
feature of that massive^ counteuance, as it is solemnized by medi- 
tation or lighted up in social converse, aw his whole frame rolls 
about in triumphant laughter, or, as ( ■urnborland sa\v'the tender- 
hea?*ted old man, standing beside his fr nd (hirrick’s open grave, at 
the foot of tjlEiakefipeare’s monument, and bathed in tears, A noble 
heroic nature was that of this ^Samuel Johiwon, beyortd all con- 
troversy ; not only did his failings lean to virtne’srside— his very 
intellectual weaknesses and prejudi(;os had somet hing in them of 
strength and greatness ; they were the exuberancy and excess of 
a^richi mind, not tiie stinted gi owth of a poor ope. Q’hero was no 
touch of meanness iuhiin: rude and awkward enough ho was ii**;. 
many points of mere demeanour, «l)ut ho lijvd the son} 5f a prince 
in real generosity, refinement, and elevajion. Of stijertain kind 
<»f iiftellectual faculty, also, li^ endowment w'as very liigh. His 
quickness of penetration, an^ readiness in every way, were pro- 
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bal)ly as groat as htul rfjver been combined Vith the same a)li(l 
qualities of mind. Scarcely bcfoJ*e had there appeared st* 
thoughtful a sago, and so grave a moralist, with so agile and 
sportive a wit. Jtarelylias so prompt and bright a wit been 
accompanied by so much real knowledge, sagacity, and weight 
o5 matter.* 15ut, as w'e have intimated, this happy union of 
opi>osiie kinds of power was most complete, and only produced 
its full 4 ^ffect, in his colloquial displays, when, excited and 
uuformalisjjid, tli^^ man was really himself, and his strong nature 
forced its way uuwaid without regard to anything but the im- 
jiictlifite object to be achieved. In writing he is still the strong 
man, working away valiantly, but, as it were, with fetters upon 
hi?4 limbs, or a burden on his back; a sense of the convention- 
al iiios of liis jiositioii seems to oppress him : his style becomes 
artiticijil and ponderous ; the whole process of his intellectual 
exertjoti loses inucli of its ehisticity and iifo ; find, instead of hard 
blows and il^isbes of flume, there Is too often, it must be confessed, 
a mere raising of clouds of dust and the din of inflated common- 
place. Yet, as a writer, too, there is much in Johnson that is of 
no common eliaracter. It cannot be said that the world is 
iiidebled to him for many new tniths, but he has gij^en novel and 
often forcible and elegant expression some old ones ; the spirit 
of ins pliiJosophj'' is never other than manly and high-toned, as 
well as moJ’u*! ; his critical sjjfecnlations, if not always very pro- 
found, are frecpicntly acute *and ingenious, and in manner 
generally lively, not seldom brilliant. Indeed, it may be said 
of Jolinson, with all his faults and slioiteominafs, as of eveiy man 
of true genius, tlial ho is rSrely or ever j^isoluiely dull. Even 
his Itamblers, which we hold to be the most indigestible of liis 
productions^ are none of them mere leather or prunello ; and his 
higher efforts, his Kassolas, his Preface toi^hakespeare.and many 
paifsagcs i|^ his Lives of the Poets, arc throughout instinct witli 
auimatioD, and full of an eh^ucnce whiyh sometimes rises almost 
to poetry. Even liis peejliar style, whatever we.ma}' allege' 
against i^, hears the stanip of the man of* gen ms; it’ was 
llioroughly his own; and it not only reproduced itself, with 
variations, in \he writings of some of the most distinguished of 
his contemporaries, fmm Junius's Ijcttci^ to Maepherson's 
Ossian, but, •whether for good or for evil, lias perceptibly 
influenced our literature, and even income degree the progress’ 
"*of tlie lai^uago, onwards to tl^e present day. Some of the cha- 
racter] Btios*j;f the Johnsonian style, no doubt, may bo found in 
older writers, but, as a whole, it must be regarded as the ij;iven- 
tion of Johnson, No sontence-tnaking at once fio unifonnly 
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deftr and exact, a^d so elaborately etatoly, laeasured, and 
eoQoroufi, bad proceeded habitoally fix)m any previous English 
pen. The pomposity and inflation of Jobnson’s comiKmition 
abated oonsideraDly in his own later writings, and, as the 
cnmboring flesh fell off, the nei*ve ami spirit increased : the 
most happily executed parts of the Inves of the Foots ofter almojst 
a contrast to the oppressive rotundity of the Itamblers, produced 
thirty years before i and some eminent waiters of a subsequent 
date, who liavo yet evidently formed their style upon his, have 
retained little or nothing of what, to a superficial inspection, 
seem the most marked characteristics of his manner of eaTpres- 
eion. Indeed, as wo have said, there is i)erhaps no subsequent 
English prose-writer upon whose style that of Johnson has bebn 
altogether without its efi’ect.* 

^ UuilKh; 

But the greatest, undoubtedly, of all our WTiters of this age 
vras lJurke, one of the most remarkable men of any . age. 
Edmund Burke was bom in Dublin, in 17 JO: but he (^an:e over 
in 1760 to the British metropolis, and from this time he mostly 
resided in England till his death, in 1707. In 176fi he published 
his celebrated Vindication of Natural Society, an imitation of the 
style, and a parody on the philcwDphy, of Lord Boliiighroke ; 
and the same year his rhiJosopliieal Inquiry into the Origin of 
our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful. Jn 1767 appeared 
anonymously his * Account of the,, European Settlements in 
America. In 1769 q;irae out the first vf)liime of 'I’he Annual 
Bcjgistcr, of which he is know to have written, or snjf)erintended 
the writing of, the historical part for several years. ^ His public 
life commenced jn 170T, with the app(»intment of private secretary 
to the chief secretary for Ireland, an office wdiich ciiiried him 
, back for about four years to his native countiy. In 17(^6 he 
became a nmmber of the English House of Commems ; and from 
that date annost to the hour of his death, besides his exertions as 
a front figure in the debates and other business pf parliament, 
from which he did^not retire till 1794, ho continued to dazzle 
the world by a succession of political writings such as certainly 
^ had never before been equalled in brilliancy arlU power. V\ e 
,cau mention only those of greatest note : — his Thoughts on the. 

Every nwler who takes any interest* 'in Jolmsvh will remojnber the bril- 
liant papers of JjOrd Macaulay in tl>e Edinburgh I^cview, for Sd^teiuber, 1831, 
and Kr. Carlyle, in the twenty-eiglitU number of Fruser’s Magazine, for 
April, 1832. 
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Cause of the Present Discontents, publislieft in 1770 ; his Reflec- 
tions on the Revolution in France, published in 1790 ; his Appeal 
from the New to the Old Whigs, in 1792 ; his Letter to a Noble 
Lord on his Pension, in 179C* ; his Letters on a Regicide Peace, 
in 1790 and 1797; hia Obsei*vatioDS on the Conduct of tlie 
Minority, *in 1797 ; besides his several great speeches, revised* 
and sent to the press by himself ; that on American Taxation, in 
1774; that on Conciliation with America, in 1775; that on the 
Economical Reform Rill, in 1780; that delivered in tiie Guild- 
hall at Bristol previous to his election, the same year; that on 
Mr.lPox’s India Bill, in 178o; and that on the Nabob of ArcoPs 
Debts, in 17*S5, Those, perhaps the most splendid of all, which 
Mh delivered at flio bar of the Honso of Lords in 1788 and 1789, 
on the impeachment of Mr, Hastings, have also been printed 
since his deatli from liis own manuscript. 

Burfte was our first, and is still Qur greatest, wTiter on the 
philosophy of practical politics. 'J'he mere metaphysics of that 
seienee, or what we may call by that term for want of a better, 
meaning thereby all abstract .speculation and theorizing on the 
geneial subject of government without reference to the actual 
circumstances of the j)articular oountiy and jM'^ple to be go- 
verned, ho held from the Wgiriiiin^ to the end of his life in 
undisguised,^ perhaps in undue, contempt. This feeling is as 
strongly manifested in liis.gV(uy first publication, his covert 
athwik on Boliugbroko, as e^hcr in hi-s writings and speeches 
on the contest with the American colonies or in tlio.se on the 
French Revolution. He was, as w^e have ibiaid, emphatically 
a practical politician, and, above all, afi J*Jnglish politician. In 
discussing questions of domestic ’politics, he constantly refused 
to travel beyond the landmarks of tlie eiaistitutiou as he found 
it established; and the views he took the politics of other 
oownlries were as far as jiossiblo regulated by the same piinciple 
The •question of a revolution, in so far as England was con-, 
oerned, ho did not hold to bo one wdth which hq had anything to 
do. Not jpnly had ^ never been actually presented to him by 
the circumstances of the time ; he did not conceive that it over 
could come Ifclbre him. He was, in fact, no Indiever in the 
possibility of any sudden and complete ro-edification of the 
institutions of*a great countiy ; he left such transfomiatiohs 
JHarlequin’s w'and and the machinists of the stage ; he did not 
think they could t^k<) place Jp a system so miglify and so in-* 
flnitely coi^'tlicated as that of the political organization of a 
nation. A constitution, too, in liis idea, was not a things like 
u steam-engine, or a machine fo^ threshing com, that could 
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be p«t together and set np in a few weeks our luunths, and that 
would work equally well wherever it was set up ; he looked 
upon it rather as something that, must in every case grow and 
gradually evolve itself out of the soil of the national mind and 
chameter, that must take its shape in a great inca.suj*e from the 
prevalent habits and feelings to which it was to bo •accomme^ 
dated, that would not work or stand at all inilcss it thus fonnod 
an integral part of the social system t^) which it belonged. 
The notion oil’ a constitution artificially consfrucled, apd merely 
as it wore fastened npoii a country by bolts and screws, was to 
him much the same as the notion of a human body peifoifning 
the functions of life with no other than such a s“])arable. ar- 
tificial head stuck upon it. A constitution was with him 'a 
thing of life. It could no more ho set up of a sudden tlian 
a full-grown tree could bo ordered from the inanufacUiireirs and 
so set up. Like a tree, it must have its roots iiitertwu'^ted 
with the earth on wliicli it stands, even as it has its hranches 
extended over it. In the great fields of politics and religion, 
occupied as they arc with men’s substantial interests, Lurko 
s regarded inquiries into first principles as worse tJian vain and 
worthless, as. much more likely to mislead ajul pervert, than 
to afford instruction or rfglifc guidance ; and it is ninarkablo 
that this tbelirig, though deeponed and slrenglhpncd by the 
experience of liia after-life, and,) above all, exasperated by 
the events to which his attention, ivas mo-st st)ongly directed 
in his latest days into an intense dread .and horror of the 
confusion and w iCie-spnaad ruin tbit might be wroTight by the 
assumption of so in«oiny»clent a power as mere human ratio- 
cination to regulate all things according to its own conceit, was 
entertained and expressed by him with great dis'i inctnoss at 
the outset of lus career. It was in this spirit, indeed, that he 
wrote his Vindication of Natural Society, with the, design* of 
«shc»wing how anything .whatever might be either attaekud or 
defended ^th great j)laiisibility by tlie method in which the 
highest ana most intricate philosophical quc^slions were, discussed 
by Lord Bolingbrokc. He “ is satisfied,” he says in his Preface, 
“ that a mind wliich has no restraint from a sense of its own 
weakness, of its subordinate rank in tlio creation, and pf the 
.^ytreme dang(3r of letting the imagination loose tipon some irub- 
, jects, may very plausibly attack cverytliing the most excellent 
and venerable; that it would n<at be dif^enlt to crUieise the* 
Creation itself; and tliat, if we were tcf examine ♦the divine 
fabrics by our idejis of reason and fitnest*, and to use the same 
method of attack by which s6me men have assaulted revealed 
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religion, we 'vfirli as good colour,* and wi^lj the same 

success, make the wisdom and power of God in iiis Oeation 
appear to many no better than foolishness.” But, on the other 
hand, within the boundary by wliich he conceived himself to be 
propi'vly limited and resti-ainod, there never was either a more 
iifhenious and j)rofonud investigator or a Udder reformer than 
Burke. lie had, indeed, more in him of the orator and of the 
poet thufi of the mere reasoncr; but yet, like Bacon, whom 
altogether ‘he gi eall^^ l oscmbled in intellectual character, an 
instiiictive sagacity and ])enetration generally led him to see 
whej'c the irnili lay, Jiml then his boundless ingenuity supplied 
l» 4 u readily \vith fill the considejations and arguments wdiich 
the exposition of the matter required, and the fervour of his 
awakened fancy with striking illustration and impassioned elo- 
queiic^Jin a measure hardly to be elsewhere found intermingled 
and Incorporated with tiie s.'^ue profoundness, extent, and 
many-sidedness of view. Fur in this Burke is distinguished 
from nearly all other orators, and it is a distinction that some- 
what interferes with his mere (jratoiical power, that he is both 
’ too reflective and too honest to confine himself to the contempla- 
tion of only oiH‘. side of any question he takes up;, he selects, of 
course, for advocacy and inculcation rhe panicular view w’hich 
ho holds to bo the sound one, and often it will no doubt be 
thought by those who dissent from him that he docs not tlo 
justice to some of the considtratious that stand opposed to his 
own opinion ; hut still it is not his habit to overlook such 
adverse considerations; he, shows himself itt least perfectly 
aware of their existence, ovim when ho possibly underrates their 
dmportaiico.^ For the immediate efl'ect of his eloquence, as wo 
have said, it might have been better if his mind had not been 
so Argus-eyed to all the various confiietiifg poitds of evoiy case 
thal he dil^ussed — if, instead of thus contintially looking before 
and after on all sides of liim, and stopping, whenever two or, 
more aj)parently opjiosite considerations came* in iiis way, to 
balance oi* reconcile 4henj, he could have suiTendereo* hhnself to 
the one view yith which his hearers were ])repared strongly to 
sympathise, and carried them along w'ith him in a whirlwind of 
pfissionaie declamation. But, “ born for the univei-se,” and for 
all time, ho was not made for such sacrifice of tnith, and ^11^ 
•«3iigh, cmluring things, to the triuniph of an hour. And ho has 
not gone* wnthout hhs well-earned reward. If it was objected* 
to liim in his own da^^ that, “ too deep for his hearers,” he 
“ still WRUt^on refilling, 

And of convincing while they thought of dining, ' 
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that searching phifosophy ■which pervades his speeches and 
writings, and is there wedded in such happy union to glowing 
words and poetic imagery, lias rescued them alone from the 
neglect and oblivion that have overtaken all the other oratory 
and political pamphleteering of that day, however more loudly 
landed at the time, and has secured to them an existence 'as 
extended as that of llie langwage, and to their eloquence and 
wisdom whatever admiration and whatever influence'* and au- 
thority they may he entitled to iliroughoiit all coming genera- 
tions. The wTitings of Burko are, indeed, the only English 
political writings of a past age. that continue to be read in the 
present. And they aie n(»w perhaps more studied, and their 
v^liio, both philosopliical and omtorical, better and more highly 
appreciated, than even when they were first produced. They 
were at first y)robHbly received, even by those who rated* them 
highest and felt thoir power th(» most, as little more than Tnere 
party appeals — which, indeed, 'to a considerable extent most 
of them were, for their author, trom the circumstances of his 
position and of the time, w'as of necessity involved in the grtiat 
battle of faction which then drew into its maelstrom everything 
littlest and gi-eatest, meanest and loftiest — and, as was his 
nature, he fought that fighf,' while that w'as the work to he done, 
like a man, with his wiiolo heart, and mind, ami soul, and 
strength. But it can hardly be said in prosaic veiity, as it has 
been said in the livt.*! incss and l>vily of .verse, that he “to 
party 'gave up what w^as meant for mankind.” He gave up 
nothing to his plirty, except his best exertions for the time 
being, and for tlie end immediately in view, wdiile he continued 
to serve under its banner. He separated himself from his 
party, and even from the friends and associates with whom 
he had passed his lift^ wlnm, wdiether riglitly or wj'ongly, he 
conceived that a higher duty than that of fidelity fo’^liis party- 
banner called upon him- to take that course. For that Ilfirke, 
in leaving the ranks of the opposition in thti year 1790, or rather 
in declifiing to go along with the main body of the opposition 
in the view which they took at that partiwilar moment of the 
French Hevolution, acted from the imjst conscientious motives 
and the strongest convictions, we may assume to be now. com- 
,pletely admitted by all w'hose opinions anylx)dy''thmka w^orth 
regarding. The notion fliat ho was bought off by the ministij* 
— ^he who never to the end of Ins life jomed the mihi^try, or 
ceased to express his entire disapprobation of their ^conduct of 
Ihe war with France — ho, by whom, in fact, they were con- 
trolled and coerced, not he bj' them— -the old cry that he was 
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paid to attack the French Eevolution, by (ho pension, forsooth, 
that was bestowed upon him five years after— all this is now 
left to the rabid ignorance of your mere pothouse ptditioian. 
Those who have really read and studied what Burke has 
written know that there was nothing new in the views he 
|f!toclaimed after the breaking out of that mighty con%Tilsjon, 
nothing differing from or inconsistent with the principles and 
doctrine^ on the subject of government he had always held and 
expressed# In truth, ho could not have joined in the chorus of 
acclamation with which Fox and many of his friends greeted the 
advent of the French Itevolntion without abandoning the poli- 
tjpal philos<Jj)hy of his whole previous life. As wo have else- 
where observed, “his principles wore altogether averse from 
a purely democratic constitution of government from the first. 
He af^^ays, indeed, denied that he was a man of aristocratic 
incliliations, meaning by that <gie who favoured the aristocratic 
more than the popular element in the constitution:' but ho no 
nlore for all that ever ijrofessed any wish wholly to extinguish 

the former element than the latter llio only respect in 

which his latest writings really differ from tliose of early date 
is,.^hat they evince a more excited sense of tiio dangers of 
popular delusion and passion, and urge with greater earnestness 
the importance of those restraining institutions which the author 
conceives, and always did ihonoeive, to be necessary for the 
stability of governments aiiA the conseiTation of society. But 
this is nothing more than the ehaiige of topic that is natural 
to a new ocoasitm.” * Oy, as he has himself finely said, in 
defending his own consistency — “Amaij, who, among various 
objects of his equal regard, is secure of some, and fulf of anxiety 
for the fate* of others, is apt 1o go to much greater lengths in 
his preference of the objects ,of his imihediatci solicitude than 
Mf. BurkB has ever done. A man so circaiiustanced often seems 
to ubdervalue, to vilify, almost to reprobate and disown, thosq 
that are out of danger. This is the voice of ^atiiTip and truth, 
and not inconsistency and false pretence. The danger of 
anything ve:^ dearsto us removes, for the moment, evoiy other 
affection from the mind. When l*riam has^ his wdioJo thoughts 
employed on the body of his Hector, ho repels with iudigimtion, 
and drives frf)m him with a thousand reproaches, his survivmg 
, sons, w'ho with bn . officious piety crowded about him to oner 
their ftssfistance. A^ good critic would say that this is a master- 
stroke, and marks a deep understanding of nature in the father 
oi poetr 3 ^ lie woulfi despise a Zoilus,. who would coBclude 
♦ Art. on Burke, in Peifey Oyclop»dia, vL 35. , 
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frorti this passage ilasii Ilotner meant to 'represent this man of 
affliction as hating, or being indifferent and cold in his affections 
to, the poor relics of his himso, or that he preferred a dead 
carcase to his living Children.*’* 

As a specimen of Buike’s spoken ehupicnce we will give 
from his Speech on the case of the Nabob of Arcot, delivered hi 
the House of (^(minions on the 28th of February, 1785, the passage 
containing the description of Ifyder Ali’s devostatiot* of the 
Carnatic : — 

When at length llydor Ali found that he liad to do with men whoc'iiher 
would si^n no couveritiou, or wliorn no treaty and no si;rnaturo could bind, 
and who were the detormined enemies of human interediirse itself, ,lie 
decreed to make the country jiossessed by these incCiTi^ible and predesti- 
nated criminals a memorable example to mankind, lie resolved, in the 
gloomy rece.sses of a mind capacious of such things, to leave the win le Car- 
natic an everlasting monument of vengeance, ami to ]ait jKirpetuati desola- 
tion as a Imrrier Ijetweeu him and ihd>o against wliom the laith wliioh holds 
the moral elements of the world together was no protection. He becaruo 
at length so confident of his force, so collected in his might, that Ik; made 
no secret wdiatsoever of his dreitdful resolution. Having terminatt'd his 
dhsputes witli every enemy, and every rival, who biiri«*d their mutual ani- 
mosities in theiSk common detestation against the creditors of the Naliob of 
Arcot, t he drew from c'vcry <puirler wliateve.r a .savage ferocity could add 
to liLs new rudiments in tiio arts of destruction ; and, compounding all tlic 
materials of fury, havoc, and desolation ,''iii to one black cloud, he liung for 
a w'hile on the di'clivitics of the mounjaiu.s. Wliilst the authors of all 
the OA’ils were idly and stupidly gazing on this menacing meteor, vhieh 
blackened all tlieir horizon, it suddenly burst, and pourt-il <lown the whole 
of its contents ufion the ]4ain.s of tlie Carnatic. Then on.'-ned a scene of woe, 
the like of which no eye had seen, no heart conceived, and wliich no tongue 
can adequafely tell. All the horrors of war before known or heard of were 
mercy to-that new havoc. A storm of universal fire blasted every field, 
consumed every lipuso,' di stroyed every temple. "J’ho miserable iitbabit- 
ants, flying from their flaming villages, in jiart wei’e slaughter'd ; others, 
without regard to sc.x, to age, to the rosj»ect of rank, or sacredne.ss of 
function, fathers torn from children, husbands from wives, envelojjed in a 
whirlwind oJ-^javahy, and amidst the g<»ading spears of drivers, and the 
trampling of pursuing horses, were swept into captivity in ah unknown 
and hostile land. Those who were able to evad^this tepi])cat fled to the 
walled cities. But, escaping from fire, sword, and exile, they fell into the 
jaws of fiimine. ^ „ 

^I’he alms of the settlement, in this dreadful exigency^ were certainly 
liheral ; and all was done by charity that private chacity could do ; but it 

• Appeal from the New to the Old 'Whigs. 

t Tlie designs upon Hyder, which pmvtiked U>i8 retaliation on his part, 
are rSfirosontod in tlie s|>eech as^.lhe scheme of the Nabob’s English 
creditors. 
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tvos a j)cople in *a nation %ducli stretched out its hands fof food. 

For months to^rcthcT these creatures of sufferance, whose very excess and 
luxury in their most plenteous days had fallen short of the allowance of our 
austcrest fusts, sihuil, ]>atient, vesiejned, without sedition or disturbance, 
almost without complaint, jit'rished by an hundred a day in the streets (jf 
Jladras ; every day seventy at least laid their bodies in the streets, or on 
the pjlacis of TanjiU'e, and ex])ired of famine in the granary of India. I 
was goinc: to awuko your justice towards this unhappy ])art of our fellow- 
citizens f)y bringing before you some of the circu in stances of this plague 
of hunger.* Of all the calamities which beset and waylay the life of man, 
this^omes the nearest to our heart, and is that wherein the proudest of us 
all mols himself to be nothing more tlum he is : but I find myself unable 
to manage ii with decorum ; these details arc of a stweies of horror so 
flaiis<!Ous and disgusting ; they are so degrading to the sufferers and to the 
hearers; they are so humiliating to human nature itself; that, on better 
iboug^ts, 1 lind it more advisable to throw a i>ail over this hideous object, 
and loJeav«.‘it to your geiu-ml coneeplions. 

For eighteen months without ii'4ermission, this destruction raged from 
the gates of Idadras to the gates of I’anjore ; and so comi'letel}' did these 
masters in their art, Ilvtlei^Ali and his ferocious son, absolve themselves 
of their imi)ious vow, that, when the Jlritish armies traversed, as they did, 
the Carnatic for hundreds of miles in all directions, through the whole, 
line of their march they did not sec one man, not one woman, not one 
child, not one Ibur-footed beast 0 / any description whatever. One dead, 
uniform silence reigned over the whole region. 

It is a mifitako to su]»j)o^ tliat either imagination or passion 
is apt to becomo weaker *as the other ]>o\vers uf the mind 
strengtlicn and ac<p!iro larger scope. The liistory of all the 
gi’catest poetical minds of all times and •countries confutes 
this notion. Ihirke's imagination gi'cAv^wilh his intellect, by 
\vhich it was nourished, witli* his ever-extending realm of 
thought, V’itli his c^aistaritly increasing ox])erienco of life 
and knowledge of cverj^ kind; and »his latest writings are 
life mosU Bidendid as well its his most profound. IJndoubtedly 
th(*work in which his eloquenco is# at once the most highly 
finished, and the most impregnated wdtli philosojdiy and depth 
of thouailit, is his^lieflections on the French hV‘V\#lution. But 
this work is so generally knotvn, at least in its most striking 
passages, tl&t we may satisfy ourselves with a single short 
extr|ict : — 

You will (»bserve, that, from Magna Chartato the Declaration of Kj^hts, 
it has hcvn th*.’. uniTorni |x)licy of our C(»nstitution to claim and assert our 
libertitfs iis an mtaik^mhinitanc^, derived U) us from our forefathers, aifd 
to be transrtutted to ou» ]K)sU‘rity ; as an estate specially belonging to the 
jieople of this kingdom, without any reference whatever b) any other more 
general or prhjr right. By this ineai# onr constitution preserves an unity 
in so greats diversity of its parts. JVc have an inheritable crown ; an 
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inheKtable peerage ; and' a House of Commons "‘and a people mheriting 
privileges, franchises, and lilierties from a long line of ancestors. 

This policy appears to me to be the result of profound reflection ; or rather 
the happy effect of following nature, which is wisdom without reflection, 
and above it. A spirit of innovation is generally the result of a selfish 
•temper and confined view's. Peo\)le will not look lorw ard to posterity, 
never look backward to their ancestors. Hesidcs, the }icoj>le of Enghind 
well know, that the idea of inlitfriiance fiirnislu‘8 a sure principle of con- 
servation, and a sure principle of transmission, without at all excluding a 
principle of improvement. It knaves acquisition free : but it sc cures what 
it acquires. AVhatever advantages are obtaiiiuxi by a state ])roceediiY; on 
these maxims arc locked fast as in a sort of family settloinoiit : grasptfd as 
in a kind of mortmain for ever. Ity a const itiitioiiivl lolicy,. working after 
the pattern of nature, we receive, \vc hold, we transmit our govern men c 
and our privileges, in the same manner in which we enjoy and transmit 
our property and our lives. The institutions ol polic}', the good Sj|>f for- 
tune, the gifts of Providence, arc handed dowm, to us and fioni ns , in the 
same course and order. Our iiolilical >vVstem is placed in a just correspond- 
ence and symmetry w’ith the order of the world, and with the mode of 
existence decreed to a permanent bexiy corniiosed of transitory ]->arts ; whcire-* 
in, by the disposition of a stu|X‘iidous wisdom, moulding hjgether the great 
mysterious incoriK>ratioii of the human race, the whole at one time is never 
old, or middle-aged, or young, but, in a cwidition of nnchaiigoable con- 
stancy,- moves on through the v;ried tenor of ixjri»etual decay, fall, reno- 
vation, and progression. Tlius, by preserving the mctlMHl of nature in the 
conduct of the state, in what we improv/.? wo are never wdiolly new ; in 
wliat we retain we am never wholly obsoiite. liy adhering in this manner, 
and on these principle.^, to our fcjmfathers, wc are guidc'd, not by the sujier- 
stition of antiquarians, but by the spirit of philosophic analogy. In this 
choice of inheritance \.e have given to ourjrame of }>olity the image of a 
relation in blood; binding up the constitutkm of our country with our 
dearest domestic ties; adu])ting our fundamental law's into the lx)Som of 
our family affections ; keeping inseparable, and cherishing with the warmth 
of all their combined and mutually reflected charities, our state, our hearths, 
our sepulchres, and our altars. ^ 

Through the SJime plan of a conformity to nature in our artiiicial insti- 
tutions, and by calling in the aid of her imerrii^ and powerful instincts to 
fortify the fallible and feeble contrivances of our reason, wc have derived 
several othtjr^and those no small, benefits from copsidering o:ir liberties 
in the light of an inheritance. Always licting as if in the presence 
of canonized forefathers, the s])irit of freedom, leading ih itself to mis- 
rule and excess, is tempered with an awTul gravity. This idea of a liberal 
descent inspires us witli a sense of liabitual native dignity, , which prevents 
that upstart insolence almost inevitably adhering to j|ind disgracing those 
who arc the first acquirers of any distinction. Hy tliis means our Uber^ 
becomes a noble freedom. It caitios an unf)Osing and majestic aspect. It 
has a pt^Lgree and illustrating ancestors. It has its hearings and its ensigns 
araiori^. Jt has its gallery of jKirtraits ; its moiTamental inscriptions ; its 
records, evidences, and titles. We procure reverence to our civil institu- 
tions on the principle upon which nature teaclies us to revere individual 
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men ; on account of their age, and on account of those from whom they 
are descended. All your sopliisters cannot produce any thing bc^tter 
adapted to preserve a rational and manly freedom than the course that we 
have pursued, who have chosen our nature rather than our speculations, 
our breasts rather than our inventions, for the great conservatories and 
magazines of our rights and privileges. 

The Reflections appeared in 1790. We shall not give any 
extract fjom the Letter to a Noble Lord on the attacks made 
upon him in the House of Lords by the Duke of Ledford and the 
likirl Lauderdale, w^hich, as it is one of the most eloquent and 
spirited, is also perhaj)8 tlui most generally kno'\^Ti of all Burke’s 
writings. I’ko following passage from another Letter, written 
in*179o fthe year before), to William Elliot, Esq., on a speech 
made in the House of Lords ]>y the Duke of Norfolk, will probably 
be less ^miliar to many of our readers : — 

I wish to warn the i>eople against tV greatest of all evils — a blind and 
furious spirit of innovation, under the name (»f reform, I was indeed well 
aw{lre that power rarely refor|j[is itself. So it is undoubtedly wdien all is 
quiet about it. But I was in hoxK*.s th.nt in'ovident fear might prevent 
fruitless {Kniih'nce. 1 trusted tliat danger might produce at least circiim- 
sfK«tion ; I flattered myself, in a moment like this, tliat nqjhing would lx; 
added to make authority toj>-heavy; that itie very moment of an earth- 
quake w’ould not Ikj the time chosen for adding a story to our houses. I 
hoped to see thft surest of all refor^ns, pi’rhaps tlie only sure reform, the 
ceasing to do ill. In the meantime*, 1 wished to the people the wisdom of 
knowing how to t< •lerate a conditioif which none of their efforts can render 
much more than toiemble. it was a condition, liowever, in which every 
thing was to be found that could ^nable them to live nature, and, if 
they pleased, hj live to virtue and to honour. ’ ^ 

1 do not repeut that J thought lietter hf those to whom I w-ished well 
than they wili suffer me long to Ihiuk that they deserved. Far from 
repenting, 1 would to (lod that, new faculties had jieen called ’up in me, in 
favoiy not of this or tluit man, or this or that system, hilt of the general 
vital principfli, that whilst in its vigour ])roduced the state of things trans- 
mitted *to us from our fathers; hut which, tbrohgh the* joint ojierations of 
tlie abuses of authority and liberty, may perish in our haijds. i am not of 
opinion tliat the race of lym, and the coinmonw^ealths they crerfte, like the 
bodies of individuals, grow efiete, and languid, and bloodless, and ossify, 
by the imcessitie# of their own conformation and the fatal ojtcration of 
longevity and tirm;. These analogies bctw'een bodies* natural and pojitic, 
though they may^^ornetimes illustrate arguments, furnish no argumeiit of 
themselves. Tliey are,hiit too often used, under the o^loiir of a specioi® 
I'kilosophy, to find aixilogics for tlie despair of laziness and pusillanimity, 
and to exciiali the want 3f all maniy efforts when the exigencies of dur 
country call fof them most loudly. 

How often has public caltoity been arrested qu the vpy brink of «Tiin 
by the seasonable energy of a single man ♦ Have we no such man amongst 
US ? 1 am as sure as I am of niy being tHat one vigorous mind, without 

2e 
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office, without situation, without public functions of any hind (at a time 
when the want of such a thin" is felt, as I am sure it is), 1 Sivv, one such 
man, conhdin" in the aitl of God, and full of just reliance in hla own for- 
titude, vigour, enterprise, and perseverance, would first draw to him some 
few like himself, ana then that multitudes, hardly thought to be exist- 
ence, would a]>pear, anti troop about him. , 

If I saw this auspicious beginning, baflflod and frustrated as T am, yet, on 
the vciy verge of a timely grave, abandoned abroad and desolate at home, 
stripped of my boast, my hope, my coa«>lation, juy helper, my’ counsellor, 
and my guide (you know in part what 1 have h>sr, and woisid to Gi>d I 
could clear myself of all neglect and fiiult in that kiss), yet thus, evep thus, 
I would rake u}» the fire, under all the ashes that oppress it. I am no 
longer patient of the public eyo ; nor am 1 \)f force to win my way, and to 
jnstle and elbow in a crowd. But, eveir in solitude, sonu'thing inayM^e 
doiic for society. The meditations of the ck>s('t have alfecietl senates with 
a subtle frenzy, and inflam<.‘d armies with the brands of tiie furip. The 
cure might come from the same source with the distemper. I would add 
my part to those who would animate the people (whose liearts are yet 
right) to new exertions in the old cause. 

Novelty is not the only semree of zeal. Why slnmld not a Maccatos 
and his hreUiren arise to assert the honour of the ancient laws, fu>d to 
defend the temple of their forefathers, with as ardent a s}>irit as cajj insjiire 
any innovator^to destroy the mormmeuts of the piety and tlie glory of 
ancient ages? It is not a hazftVded assertion, it is a great truih,that, when 
once things arc grnie out of their ordinary course, it is by acts out of the 
ordinary course they can alone l)e re-?stabli.sh(ui. KepuMicau spirit can 
only be combated by a sjdrit of tbe sjiihc nature : of the same nature, but 
iiifonned with another principle, and fjbhited to another end. 1 would per- 
suade a resistance both to the corruption and to the reformation that pre- 
vails, It Will not i)c the \veaker, hut pmeh the stronger, for combating 
■' both together. A vict«;ry over real corrupt ions would enable us to baliio 
' the spurious and ])rt5U‘nded reformations. 1 would not wish to excite, or 
even to tolerate, that kind of evil which invokes the powers ^ f hell to rectify 
the disorders of the earth. No! I would add ray voice, with bettor, and, 

I trust, more |M)tent charms, to draw down justice, and wisdom, and forti- 
tude from heaven, for the correction of human vice, and tli'e recalling of 
human error from the devious ways into which it has been lietrayedi 1 
would wish to caV the impulses of individuals at once to the aid and to the 
control of Authority. By tliis, which I call tlic true republican spirit, para- 
doxical as it may appear, nionarcliie.s alone can l)e rescued from the imbe- 
cility of courts and the injwiness of the crowd. Thi.s republican spirit 
woiiid not sutler med in high place to bring ruin on their country and on 
themselves. It would reform, not by dcstr 03 'iiig, but by. saving the great, 
the rich, and the powerful. Such a republican spirit we, p(*rha[»s fondly, 
conceive to have animated the distinguished lieroja and patriots of ohl, wlo 
knew no nuxlt* of policy but religion Mul virtucl These they would liave 
paramount to all constitutions; they would not suffer inoiwiVchs, or senates, 
or f/jpular as-sornblics, under pretences of digniVy, or author! or freedom, 
to shake off those moral riders wflich reason Ijas ap)jointed to govern every 
sortofrudo jjowef. These, in fiappearauce loading them by their weight, 



do by that jirosstire augment their essential ftjrce. The momentum i*i 
increased by the extraneous weight. It is true in moral, as it is in mecha- 
nical sciem-e. It is tme, not only in the (iraiiglit but in the race. Tlies;' 
riders of the great, in eflect, hold the reins which guide them in their 
course, and wear the sf»ur that stimulates them to the goals of honour and 
safety. Tlie great must submit to the dominion of prudence and of 
virtue, or none will long submit to the dotiiinion of the great. 

From ftie Rccond of tlie Letters on a TJegicido Teaco, or to 
transcribe Mio full title, Letters addressed to a Member of the 
presGfit Pallia men t on the Proposals fur Peace with the Kegicido 
Directory of J'Vance/ published in we give as onr last 

o»l.ra(.*t the following remarkable obsorvatiuns on the conduct of 
tlie >var : — 

It drca<lful tnilh, but it is a truth that cannot be concealed ; in 
ability^ i<f dexttM iiy, in lias <listinctiitsr» of their views, the Jacobins are our 
supCM'iors. They saw the. thittg right •‘oin the very l^eginuing. Whatever 
w-erc the ilrst motives to the war among politicians, they saw that in its 
spirit, and for its objects, it a civil war; and as such they jmrsued it. 
It is a war between the jiartisaus (»f the ancient, civil, moral, and political 
• aider of Europe, against a sect of fanatical and ambitious atheists, which 
, means to change them all. It is not PrancA? extending ii# foreign empire 
over tither nations ; it is a sect aiming at nit^vcrsal empire, and beginning 
with the conquest of Prance. The h-aders of that sect secured the centie 
of JCnroiH,; amf, that assured, they tnew-^ that, whatever might be the event 
of battles and sieges, their mim wa? victtirious. Whether iis territory had 
a little more or a httlc less peeled fffnn its surface, or wlictlicr an island or 
two was detached Irom its commerce, to them Wiis of little moment. The 
(xmquest of Eraiicc was a glorion^j acjpiisition. That once well laid as a 
basis of empire, o[)portunilics never could^be waiiti’^g to regain or to repUioi* 
•what iiad been lost, and dreadfully to avenge themseives on the faction oi’ 
tlicir adversaries. 

U’hey saw it was a civil war. It was their hviiincwss t4> persuade their 
adver^iiries tjj^at it ought to he a forekpi war. The Jacobins everywhere 
set up cry against the lunv crusaile ; and they, intrigued with eiToct in the 
(iabim-t, in the field, and in every private society in Europe. Their task 
wa.s not difficult. The condition of j»rinccs, and sometim(]«of lirst ministers 
too, is to be |^tied. Thcrfireatures of the desk, and the creature! of tavour, 
had no relish for the principles of the manifestoes.* They })romised no 
governments, no Agiments, no revenues from wliciice emoluments might 
arise byjxirquisite or grant. In tnith, the tribe of vulgar politicians 
are tlie lowest of o*r sixjcics. There is no trade so vile and mechanical as^ 


* Tliere*ar3 four Tx'ttera in all; of t]>o4;\vo first appeared in 179d (a 
Burreplitious eefttion being hlso brouglit out at tJie same time by Owen, a 
huokseUer of Pit-ciulilly ), the tliii-d was passing through the press when 
died, in July, 1797, and the fourth, wliieh i# unli nisi led, and had been written, 
so far as it goes,lL>t:lv‘re the three others, afte’^ his death. 

* Of Einpertu' and the King o^Prussia, published in August, 1792. . 
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"overnmcnt in their hands. Virtue is not their habit. They are out of 
themselves in any course of conduct recommended only by conscience and 
glory. A large, liberal, and pn^spcctive view of the interesls of states passes 
with them for romance; and the principles that recommend it for the 
vranderings of a disordered imagination. T'hc calculators compute them 
out of their senses. 'J’he jesters and bnflbons shame tbeni out of cve/y- 
thing grand and elevated. Littleness in object and in means to them 
appears soundness and sobriety. I’bey think then; is nothing vorth ]»ur- 
suit but that wliich tliey can handle — which tliey can measure with a two- 
foot rule — which they can tell ujxvn ten fingers. 

Without tlie principles of the Jacobins, i>crhaps without any prfiiciplcs 
at all, they played the game of that faction 'J'lu'y aimed, or pre- 

tended to aim, at defmding themselves against a danger from which tlkcre 

can be no security in any defmsive plan This error obligt'd tbem, 

t;ven in their oflensive operations, to ailopt a plan of war, against the success 
of which there was sometliing little short; of matheimiticJil deinod.-itration. 
They refused to take any step whicl)^. might strike at tl»e heart of' atfairs. 
They seemed unwilling to wound the <memy in any \ iial ]>art. 'fhey 
acted through the w’hole as if they really wished the conservation of wthe 
Jacobin jiow'er, as what might be more favot/rablc than the lawful govern- 
ment to the attainment of the |‘etty objects tlu*y looked for. I'hey ahvays 
kept on the circumference ; and, the wider and renmter llio circle w'as, tiie 
more eagerly tney chose it as tiicir sphere of action in thisS centriihgal w^ar. 
The plan they pursued in its nature demanded gr»*at length of time. In its 
execution, they who went the nearest way to work wore obliged to cover 
an incredible extent of country. Irvleft to the enemy every means of 
destroying this extended line of wcaLiiess. Ill success in any j)art was 
sure to defeat the elTect of the whole. This is true of Austria. It is still 
more true of England. On this fal.'^e plan even good fortune, by furtlicr 
weakening the victor, put him but the farther off fronv his object. 

As long as there wak any aj)j^*arance of success, the spirit of aggran- 
dizement, and conKccpienlly the spint of mutual jealousy, ,l^eized ujxm all' 
the coalesced ])Owers. S(mje sought an accession of l.^rritory at the expense 
of France, some Vtt the exjwnse of each otlier, some at the cxpcn.se of third 
parties; and, when the vicissitude of disaster took its tun., they found 
common distress a treachcious l)ond of faith and fricndsliip. 

The greatest skill, conducting the greatest military apj)aratus, has lx?en 
employed y* but it has been wwse than uselessly employed,, through the 
false policy of the war. ^J'lie operations of the field sufJcrctl by the errors 
of the cabinet. If the same spirit conlinues when peiice«is made, tlie peace 
will fix and perpetuate all the errors of tlie w^ar 

Had we carried on the war on the side of Frsmee which looks^towards 
l>he Cbafincl or the Athuitic, we should have attacked our enemy on his 
weak or unarmed side. We should not have p reckon on the loss 
man who did not fall in brittle. should Lave an ally in the heart of 
the country, who, to one hundred thousand, w^oald at one-time have added 
eighty thousand men at the least, and all aninvated by principle, by enthu- 
siasm, and by vengeance; motives which secured them to the cause in a 
very different manner from songe of tliose allies whom we subsidized with 
.^ijiJlions. This ally (or rather this principal in the war), by the (jpnfession 
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of the regicide himself, more formidable to hAn than all his otbc^" foes 
united. Warring there, we should have kd our arms to the capital wi' 
wrong. lX*icated, we could not fail (projwr precautions takcn)i ol a sure 
retn'at. Stationary, and only supporting tlic royalists, an imjxjiictrable 
barrier, an impregjiable riirnpart, would have k-en fomied between the 
enemy and his naval jKiwer. We arc probably the only nation who have > 
Shclined to act against an enemy, when it might have been done, in his own 
country ; and wlio, having an armed, a powerful, and a long victorious aily 
iu that iountr>', declined all effectual co-Oj)eration, and suffered him to 
perish for t^aiit of supj)ort. On the plan oi a war in France, every advan- 
tage that our anil's might obtain would k* doubtful in its effect. Disasters 
on tHb one side miglit have a fair cliance of being compensated by victories 
on the other. ^ Had wt; hrouglit tht;*mam of our ibrcc to kar upon that 
qjiarter, all the ojjcrations of the British and iini)erial crowns would have 
l)een combined. The war would have had system, correspondence, and a 
certain connection. But, as lh({ war has ken juirsucd, the operations of 
tile t\v6 crowns have not the smallest degree of mutual karingor relation.* 


Metaphysical and Ethical Writers. 

Tho most remarkable metapb^'sical and speculative works 
whicdi had ap[)eared in England j^ince Locked Kssay werei 
Dr. Samuel Clarke’s Sermons on the Evidences of Natural and 
Kevealed Ittiligioii, 1705, iu which he expounded his famous 
a p'iori arguiiieiit for the exi.‘rfeii(JO of a God ; Berkeley’s Theory 
of Vision, 17fMI; his IVinciplfs of llmnan Knowledge, 1711), in 
which ho aiiiiounoed his argument against the existence of 
matter: his Dialogue between Hylas and I’liTlonous, 17 Id; his 
Alciphron, or the Minute Philosopher, 1711;? ; his Analyst, 17d4 ; 
the Earl of »Shaftcsbnry s Chanicteristics of Men, Manners, 
Opinions, and Times, first published in the fonn in which we 
now have tliem in 17 Pi, after the authors dealfc ; Mfmdeville's 
FaBle of^the Bees, or Private Vices Ihiblic Benefits, 1714; 
Dr. Eramds Hutcheson’s Inquiiy into the Ideas of Beauty and • 
Virtue, 172,5; Andrew Baxter’s Inquiry into tl;e Katiire of the 
Human bsul, 17d0 (j*) ; Bishop Butler's Sermons preafched at the 
Kolls Chapel, J726 ; and his Analogy of Beligion, Natural and Be- 
vealed, to the Constitution and Course of Najure,' 1736. David 
Hunitf, who was boin in 1711, and died, in 1776, and who has 
gained the hif^ost place in two very distinct fields of intellectwil* 
^d literary entcrf>i>sc, commenced his literary life by the pub- ^ 

' Those pi-«phetic views are very sfuiilar to those that were urged twelve 
years latter iu u inenjorable^ticle iu the Edinburgh lleview, knowu to be by 
a great living orator. (See No. XXV., Don Ocvallos on the French ¥&urpa- 
tion of Spain.k * 
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lication of his Treatise on Human Nature,* in 171)9. Tlio worlc, 
which, as he' has himself stated, was projected hefor© ho lt;ft 
college, and written and published not long after, fell, to use Jiis 
own words, “dead -born from the press;” nor did the specnia- 
tions it contained attract much more attention when republished 
ten years aftei- in another form under the title of PhiJosophicrfl 
Essays concerning Human Understanding: hot tl icy eventually 
]>rov(id perhaps more oxciting and productive, at least fof' a time, 
l>oth in this and in other countries, than any otlier miAajihysical 
views that had heen promulgated in modern times. Hiijno’s 
Inquiry concerning the J’riuciples of Alorals a])pe.ared in 1752, 
his Natural History of .lieJigion in 1755; and with the latt<;r 
publication he nuiy be regarded as having concluded the ex]>osi- 
tioii of his sceptical philosophy. Among the most distingiushcd 
writers on mind and morals tliat appcaixsl after Hume,<vithin 
the first quarter of a centurs’ of^the reign of George 111. mA*y be 
mentioned Hartley, wliose Gbseiwations on Alan, in which he 
unfolded his hypothesis of the associatioj^ of ideas, were published 
111 1749; Lord Karnes (Henry Home), whose Essays on the 
Principles of Alorality and Natural Peligion were published in 
1752; Adam ♦ Smith, whose Theory of ALiral Sentiments was 
published in 1 759 ; Reid, w-hose Jnquiiy into the Human Alind 
on the Principles of (\unmoii Stmso was publish^*!! in 17(>4; 
Abraham Tucker ^calling hirnseli* Edward Search, I'lsq.), tJio 
fii'st part of whijse Light of Natriro Pursued was ])ublished in 
17ti8, the second in 1778, after the author’s death ; and Priestley, 
wdiose new edition of Hartley's wwk, with an Introductoiy 
Dissertation, was pyhlished^iu 1775; his Exnjnination of 
Dr. Reid’s Inquiry, the same y(3ar ; and his Doctripe of Philo- 
sophical Necessity, in 1777, \Vc may add to the list Campbell's 
very able Disseir-tation’ on Miracles, in finswer to Hume, which 
appeared in 176.3; and Roattie’s Essay on Truth, noticed ih a 
former page, which appeared in 1770, and w'as also, as et^ory- 
body knows, an attack upon tlio philosophy of tbo great sceptic. 


IIiSTOUiCAL Writers: — JIdme; Robertson; Gibbon. 

}n the, latter part of his literary career Tlunfe struck into 
altogether another lino, and the subtle and d'lring metaphysician, 
suddenly came before the world iivtho new.character «»f 'in his- 
torian. Ho appears, indeed, to have nearly abandoned meta- 
physipB very soon after the publicjation^ of his Philosojthical 
Essays. In a letter to his friend Sir Gilbert EUjott, which, 
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though without date? Rooms from its ccAitents, according to 
Mr. Stewart, to have been written about 1750 or 1751, he says, 
“ I am sorry that our coiTespoiidence should lead us into thebe 
abstract speculations. I have Ihouglit, and read, and composed 
very little on such questions of late. Morals, politics, and 
literature h|^vc eiiiployed all mj" Tho first volume of 

his History of Great Hritain, eontaining the Keigns of James I. 
and Charles I., was published, in quarhi, at Edinburgh, in 1754; 
the second, containing the Cunimonwealth and llio Eeigns of 
Cluijos 11. and James II., at Loiuhm, in 1757. According to 
his own acr^ount the former was received with “one cry of 
rcproacli, di!ia[>probali()n, and even dotesiation and after tho 
first ebullitions of the liny of lus Ubsailniits were (;vcr, he adds, 
“ %vhat was still more iiiorfifving. the book .seemed to sink into 
oblivion: Mr. Miller fold mo tliat in a twelvemonth ho sedd only 
forty'fivo copies of it.” H<‘ was so bitterly disapjioinled, tliat, 
he klls us, had not the war n>ecn at that time breaking emt 
b^twtien France and England, he had certainly retired to some 
j>rovincial town of the funner kingdom, changed his name, and 
never more returned to his native country. However, after a 
little lime, in the im]m=icticability of executing yds scheme of 
expatriation, he resolved to pick iqf courage and persevere, the 
mure ospociijly as liis second volume wfis considerably advanced. 
That, he intbrins us, “ happjfnt‘d to give less displeasure 1o the 
Whigs, and '»vas Ixd.tor rect#ved ; it not only rose itself, but 
lielpijd to buo) u]i its iuifoii:unate brother.” The work, indeed, 
setMiis to have now rapidlv attained extraordinary popularity. 
Tw'o more volumes, conqu'emeuding the reigns of the princeif of 
the House of Tudor, appeared in*i75h ; and the remaining two, 
completing*^! he. History, from the Invasion of Julius Ceesar to 
tho accession of Henry Yll., in 1762. And sov^al new editions 
of till ill# volumes were called for in rapid succession. Hume 
makbs as much an epoch in our historical as ho docs in our^ 
philosophical literature. His originality in the one department 
is as great as in tlye other ; and the influence he ^as exerted 
upon those who have followed him in the same path has been 
equally exUnisivo ami powerful in bolli cases. His History, 
notwjlhstfindiiig sumo defects which tho progress of time ^ind of 
knowledge is*every year making more considorablo, qr at* least 
.enabling us bettef perceive, and some oth(ns wdiich probally 
would liWe been mucli tlie s^me at whatever time the work had^ 
been written, has stiW merits of so high a kind as a literary’' 
performance that it Aust ever retain its place among our few 
classical w'grks in this departmoilt, of whicii it is as yet perhaps 
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^e^igreatest. In natrative clearness, grace, and spiiit, at letet, 
it is not excelled, scarcely equalled, by any oilier completed his- 
torical vvork in the language ; and it bas besides the high charm, 
indispensable to every literary perfurrnarice iliat is to endure, of 
being impressed all over with the peculiar character of the 
aiithor^B own mind, interesting us even in its most prejudiced 
and objectionable passages (jierhaps still more, indeed, in some 
of these than elsewhere) by his tolerant candour and gentleness 
of nature, his charity for all the milder vices, his ,,iinaflccted 
indifference to many of the common objects of human passion, 
and his contempt for their pursuers, never waxing bitter or 
morose, and often impregnating his style and mannei' with a vein 
of the quietest but yet truest and richest humour. One effort 
which we may probably ascribe in great part to the example of 
Hume was the attention that immediately began to bo tiunod to 
historic composition in a higher spirit than had hcretof()Vet.boen 
felt among us, and that ere iong*added to the |)OKsessions of the 
language in that department the celebrated performances of 
Robertson and Gibbon. Robertson’s Ifistory of Scotland during 
the Reigns of Queen Mary and of King James VI. was published 
at London in 1759; his liistoiy" of the Reign of the Kinpcror 
Charles V., i*h 17(59; and his Histoiy" of ximerica, in 177(5. 
Robortwjn’s style of nairation, lucid, equable, and soberly em- 
bellished, took the popul.'ir car an^l biste froiii the first. A part 
of the cause of this favourable reception iiS slily enough indicated 
by Ilume, in a letter which ho wTOte to Robertson himself on 
the publication oiiihc History of vScoiland : — ** The great success 
of your book, besides its real merit, is forwarded by its juudence, 
and by the deference Jjaid to established opinions. It gains also 
by its being your first perfunnance, and by its sul prising (he 
public, who aro^ not Uipon their guard against it. Ity reason of 
these two circumstances justice is more readily done tcijts mevit, 
which, how(.*ver, is really hu gieat, that 1 believe there is searce 
another instance of a first j^erlbrmance being so near perfection.”* 
The applause, ihdeed, was loud and universal, frofu Horace 
Walpole to Lord Lyttelton, from Jjord Mansfield to David 
Garrick. Kor did it fail to he renewed in equdl rnea-sure on 
the appearance both* of his History of (Charles V. and of his His- 
tonr of America. But, allhough in his own day he protably 
bore the palm from Hume in the cstimati€.n of tJie majority,^ 
'the finest judgments even then ^iscerned,^ with Gibbon, that 
there was something higher in “ the careless inimitable graces ” of 
the latter than in his rivaVs more elaUirate regularity, flowing 
* Account of the Life and Writin|B of Robertson, by Dugalcl Stewart. 
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and perspicuous a$ it usiaally is; aaid, asialTvays happens, 
haa brought the general opinion into accordance with this feeling 
of the wiser few. The iiust volume of Gibbon’s llistciry of the 
Decline and Fall of the Ihmian Empire appeared in 177(», a few 
months l>efore the deatli of Hume, and about a year before the 
^blication of Robertson’s America; the second and third fol-’ 
lowed in 1781 ; the three additional volumes, w^hich completed 
the wojjc, not till 1788. Of the first volume, the author tells us, 

the first, impression was exhausted in a few days ; a second and 
thir^ edition were scarcely adequate to the demand ; and a scarcely 
diminished interest f dlowod the great undertaking to its close, 
notwithstamling the fear wliich be expresses in the preface to 
his concluding voluiiK^s Ihat “six ample quartos must have tried, 
and may have exhausted, tlie indulgence of the public.” A 
perfo»munce at once of such extent, and of so sustained a bril- 
lianty^ throughout, perhaiis does not exist in ancient or modern 
historical literature ; but it is 4 hard metallic brilliancy, wdiich 
even the extraordinaiT interest of the subject and the unflagging 
animation of the wriui*, with the great skill he shows in the 
disposition of his materials, do not prevent from becoming some- 
times fatiguing and oppressive. JStill the splendour, artificial as 
it is, is very imposing; it docs md fv'arm, as well as illuminate, 
like the ligb^ ^be sun, but it has at least the effect of a 
theatrical blazo of lamps awtl cjvsset^; while it is supported 
every wdiere by a profusitui <4 real <u'udilion such as w^ould make 
the dullest eUJo and manner interesting. It is remarkable, 
how'cver, that, in regard to^iuerc language, nc*one of these three 
celebrated historical writers, the most eminent wa have yet to 
boast of, at h‘ast among those tlifvt have fetood the lest of time, 
can be reedinmonded as a model. Iso one of the three, in fact,* 
was of English birth and edueatioii. ijlibboi^'s stylo is very 
inil^mre, •bounding in Gallicisms ; Hume’s, especially in the fii*8t 
ediiSoii of his History, is, wdth all its natural elegance, almost as 
, much infested wdth Scotticisms ; and, if Robertson’s be less* 

' incorrect^u that respect, it is so unidiomatio ak to furnish a still 
less adequate exemplification of genuine Englisn eloquence. 
Robertson di4d at the age of seventy-one, in 17118; Gibbon, in 
179^ at tlic age of fifty-s^iveu. 

* Politwa;. Ecoxom^^, Tiikology ; Ciuticjsm and JUETruES.. 

Resides Ws metapltysical and historical works, upon which his 
fame principally reste, the penetrating and original genins of 
Hume also^istinguished itself in4bnother field, that^of economical 
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f^ciHlatlon, which hlld for more than a ctfntnry before his time 
to some extent engtiged the attention of inquirtivs in tliis country. 
There ai*e many ingenious views upon this subject scattered up 
and down in his Political Discourses, and his Moral and Political 
Essays. Other contiibutiims, not without value, to the science 
'of political economy, fi»r which we are indebted to the mid'Hfe 
of the last century, are the itev. E. \Vallac{‘’s Essay on the 
Xumhers of Mankind, ])ublished at Edinburgh in 17/>3: and 
Sir James Stouarts Inquiry into the Principles of Political 
Economy, which ar)]ioared in 17r»7. But thc'se and all pther 
pi’ecodiug works on the subject have heem thrown into the shade 
by Adam Smith's celebrated Inquiry into the; Nature and Canses 
of the Wealth of Nations, which, after having been long ex- 
pected, was at last given to the wt»rld in tlie beginning of the 
year 177(>. It is interesting to learn ibat tliis (o’owniri^ per- 
formance of his frieinl was road by JJurno, wlio died before tbe 
close of the year iii which it published : a letter of his to 
Smith is preserved, in which, after fiongratulating him warnriy 
on having acquitted himsedf so as to Veliove tbe anxiety and 
fulfil the hopes of his friends, he ends by spying, If you were 
hero at my fir^‘side, 1 should dispute some of your principles. . , . 
Blit those, and a hundred biher pciinfs, are fit only to be dis- 
cussed in conversation. I Invpo it will be soon. fo,r 1 am in a 
very bad state of health, and cannoC afford a long delay,** Smitli 
survived till July, 1 7U0. 

A few other names, more or less distinguished in the literature 
of this time, "wo 'must content ourMdves with merely mention- 
ing': — in theology, Warhiirton, liOwth, Horsley, Jortin, Madaii, 
Gerard, Blair, (ieddes, Lardner, l*riestley ; in critical and 
grammatical disquisition, Harris, Mouhuddo, KaVnes, Blair, 
Jones; in antiquariaic research, Walpole, Hawkins, Burney, 
Chandler, Barrington, Stoovons, Pegge, Farmer, Vallanft'ey, 
^ Grose, Gough; in the de^^rtment of the belles lettres and‘*mis- 
oollaneous speculation. Chesterfield, Hawkesworth, Brown, 
Jenyns, Biyant, liurd, Melmoth, Potter, Frt|ncklin, 
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OOWPER. 

Tjik "lentil of Saiimol Jdlmson, in tlio end of tlio year 1784, makes 
a paiisd, or lint <.if distinction, in our literature, hardly less 
iTotahle than the {leknowliHlj^ment of the indejiendence of America, 
the year before, makes in our jiolitical history. It was not only 
tho ead of a reiVn, but the end of kiiipjship altoo'cther, in our 
lit(;riir\* sysbuii. i‘\)r ]vin.i; Sunmei has had no successor; nobody 
ginetj his day, aiid that of liis tonleinporary Voltaire, who died 
ir/ 1778, at th(3 ap:e of eighty-five, has sat on a throne of literature 
oith(.*r in England or in franco. 

It is a reniarkahlo fact tliat, if wc were to continue our notices 
of tlie ])oets of the last century in strict dironolojjieal order, the 
first name we shoxdd have to mentioA would be that of a writer 
who more }n'o])erly belongs to what may almost ho called our 
ow'n day. C'rahho, whose T^lcs of the Hall, the most striking 
production of his powoiful^and original genius, appeared in 
1819, and who died so recciilly as 1832, jniblished his first 
poem, The Library, in 1781 : sonic extracts frcin it are given in 
the Annual Register for Ih.'d year. Put ( 'rahhe’s literary cawer 
is divided into two parts by a eltusm or fnterval, during which 
he puldish^d nothing, of nearly twenty years ; and his proper 
era is the present century. > ^ 

- jimark, however, touching this writcT may be made 
here^: his first manner was evidently canght from Churchill moro 
than from any otlier of his predecessors. And this was also the' 
case witli# his contemporaiy’ Cowper, the j>oetkjal writer w’hose 
naiii(‘ casts tho greaVjst illustration upon the last wenty years 
of the eighteenth oentur}^ ‘ William Cowper, bom in 1731, 
twenty-three years before Crabbe , — wo pass ^ver bis anonymous 
contributions •to his friend the Rev. Mr. Newton’s collection of 
^the Olncy Ilymna^^iiblished in 1776,— gave to the w-orld^h^ 
’first vrtlume of Jiis poems, containing those entitled Table-Talk^ 
TTio Progress of Error, TViAlIl, Expostulation, Hope, Charity, 
Conversation, and Retirement, in 1782; his famous History of 
John Gilpin appeared the follo\f#ng year, without^ hig nSmo, in 
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a p^^blication called fThe Eepositorj ; hitf' second volnmo, con* 
taining The Task, Tirocinium, and some shorter pieces, was 
publiiSied in 1785 ; liis translations of the Iliad and the Odyssey 
in 1791 ; and his death took place on the 25th of April, 1800. 
It is recorded that Cowper s first volume attracted little atten- 
* tion : it certainly apj)ears to have excited no perception in 
milled or eye of the public of that day that a now uiid great light 
had arisen in the poetical firmament. The Annual Kej^ister for 
1781, as we have said, gives extrticts from Crabho’s Tdbrary ; a 
long passage from his next poem. The V'illage, is given in the 
volume for 178o ; the volume for 1785 in like manner treats its 
readers to a quotation from The ]\cwspapcr, which 'he had pu^ 
lished in that year; but. except that tlie anonymous History of 
John Gilpin is extracted in the volume for 1783 from the llepo- 
sitory, wo have nothing there of Cowper’s till -we come Co the 
volume fur 178(i, which contains two of the minor pieces 'pub- 
lished in his second volume. Orhbbe was probably indebted for 
the distinction he received in part to his friend and patron 
Burke, under wdiose direction the Itegfeter was compiled ; but 
the silence observed in regard to Cowper may bo taken as not 
on that account the loss conclusive as ix> the little or next to no 
impression his first volume* made. Vet surely there wore both 
a force and a freshness of manner in the new aspirant tliai might 
have been expected t(» dmw some *obfter\’at ion. >ior had there 
of late been such plenty of good yx etry j)roduced in England as 
to make anything of tlio kind a diug in the market. But here, 
in fact, lay the main cause of the public inattention. The age 
wal^ not poetical. The Inanufacture of verse wjis carried on, 
indeed, iiyxm a considerable 'scale, by tlie I Jay leys and tlie 
Whiteheads and the Pratts and others (sjunners of SMiind and 
weavers of worejs not for a moment to be compared in inventive 
and imaginative faculty, or in faculty of any kind, Sny.ititore 
^than for the utility of their w^ork, with their C(mtcmporarief? the 
*Arkwi’ights and Cartwrights ) ; but the production of poetry had 
gone so much oift, that, even in the class most accustomed to 
judge of these things, few people knew it when they saw it. It 
has been said that the severe and theological tone of this poetry 
of Cowper’s operated against its immediate popularity ; and that 
was probably the cjise too ; btif. it could only hate been so, at 
any rate* to the same extent, in a time at the least as indifferent, 
to poetry as to religion and morality. For, certainly, since the 
days of Pope, nothing in the same style had been produced 
among us to be compared with these poeiuj of Oowper’s for ani- 
mation', vigour, and point, whi^h are among the most admired 
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qualities of that writer, any more thin for the cordiajity, 
eaniestnefis, and fervour which are more peculiarly their own. 
Smoother versification we had had in great ahnndanoe ; more pomp 
and splendour of riiet^^l declamation, perhaps, as in Johnson's 
Mraphrasos from JuJpkl; move wannlh and. glow of imagina- 
as in GoldsmitjPT two pf>cm.s, if they are to be considered 
as coming into the competition. But, on the whole, verse oi 
such botie and muscle had prr>ceeded from no recent writer,— 
not exceji^ing Churchill, whose poetry had little else than its 
coarge strong, h to recommend it, and whose hasty and careless 
workmansliip (.’owpor, while he had to a certain degree been his 
ipiitator, hfPfl l(‘ariicd, with his aiiistical feeling, infinitely to 
sni-pass. Ohnrcliiir.s vehement invective, wdlh its exaggerations 
and personalities, made liim the nmst popular ]ioet of his day: 
CV)W’pfjj-, nogIeet(?d at first, has mh(‘n his place as one of the 
clasfiScs of the language. Bach has had his reward— Hie reward 
he best deserved, and prt»hably*most,desired. 

* As the death of Samujl Johnson closes one era of our literature, 
80 the appearaiKJO of Cowper as a po(‘t opiuis another. KotwUh- 
shinding his obligations both to Churchill and Pope, a main 
characteristic of Cowi^cr’s poetry is its originality. Compared 
with almost any one of his predee^ssors, he w’as what we may 
call a natural poet, lie broke through conventional forms and 
usages in his mode of writing more daringly than any English 
poet before him liad done, a^least since the gemius of Pope had 
bound in its spell the phraseology and rhythnr of our poetry. 
His opinions were not. mor^ his oAvn tliiin his Aianner of express^ 
ing tliem. His principles of <lictiuii and versification Itere 
announced^ in part, in the poom with whf(5h he introduced him- 
self to the ])ul)lic, his Table-Talk, in which, having intimated 
his contempt for the “creamy smoothn(«38” of,modem fashion- 
abj^'‘M4Nrfio, whore sentiment w’as so often 

si\rriricc& to sound, 

^ And truth cut short to maltc a jwriod roujid, 

he exclaims, 

Gifc me the line tliat ploujjhs its stately course 
hike a proud swan, conquering the stream hy force ; 

Tluit, like sonu* cottage beauty, strikes the heart, 

Quit(! Uijj^ndchted to the tricks of art. 

But, although ho despised “tricks” of art, Co^vper, like 
every groart jioet, wfls also a great artist ; and, wdth all its in 
that day almost unexftmpled sin^licity and naturalness, his style 
is the very reverse of a slovenl/ or iiTegular one^ If lus verse 
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be »ot so bigbly polfebed as that of Pope,' — who, ho complains, 
has 

' Madd ]K)etry a mere mechanic art, 

Aral every warbler has his luuc heart, — 

.it is in its own wuy nearly as “well Aisinpiinod, complete, com 
pact,” as he has described Pope's to be. With all his avo^^ed 
admiration of Churchill, ho was far from being what he lias 
called tliat writer — 

Too proud for art, and triistiriff in mere force. 

On the contrary, he has in more than one passage descanted on 
“ the pangs of a poetic birth ” — on 

the shifts and turns, 

The expedients and inventions multi form, 

'J'o which tJjc mind resorts, in chas(i of terms, 

Though apt, yet C(»y, and difficult to win ; — 

and the other labours to be .undergone by whoever would attain 
to excellence in the work of compo.sition. Not, however, that, 
wkh all this elaboration, he was a slow writer. Slow'iiess is the 
consequence of indifference, of a writer not being excited by his 
subject — not having his lieart in his woi k, but going through it 
as a mere task ; lot him bo thoroughly in earnest, fully possessed 
of his subject and possessed by it, and, though the pains ho takes 
to find apt and effective oxpressioirfur his ihoughts may tax his 
whole energies like wrestling with a strong man, lie wdll not 
write slowd}". He is in a state of active coiribustion — consuming 
away, it may he, 'but never pausing <\)wpcr is said to have 
composed the six thousand vci-ses, or thereby, contained in his 
first volume, in about tlireo mouths. 

Not creative imagination, nor deep melody, nor even, in 
general, much of fancy grace or tendomess, is to be met wdtli 
in the poetry of Cowpor ; but yet it is not without bVjh'^ffigh 
and various excellence. Its main charm, and that which is 
never wanting, is its earnestness. This is a quality which gives 
it a power ofver many minds not at all alive the poofical ; but 
it is ^so the’' source of some of its strongest attractv)ns fur those 
that are. Hence its^ truth both of landscape-painting, and of the 
description of character and states of mind; hence its skilful 
expressior of such emotions and passions as it allows itself to 
deal wilt; hence the force and fervour o’r'*its denunciatory 
eloquence, giving to some passages. as fine an inspiration of the 
moral sublime as is i)erhaps anywhere to be found ‘ in didactic 
poetry. Hence, we may say, even the directness, simplicity, 
and manlines? Cowper’s dic^fen— all that is best in tlio form, 
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ad well as in the spirit, of his verse. It| was this quality, or 
temper of mind, in Nhort, that principally made him an original 
poet ; and, if not the founder of a now school, the pioneer of a 
now era, of English poetry. Instead of repealing the unmeaning 
conventionalities and &ded affectations of his predecessors, it led 
to turn to the actual nature within him and around him, 
ana there to learn both the tmths he should utter and the words 
in whict he should utter them. 

After (jow'per had fotunl, or been found out by, his proper 
audience, the quiditics in his poetrj’’ that at first had most 
repelled ordinary loaders rather aided its success. In par- 
ticular, as we have sai<l, its theological tone and spirit made it 
accej>tablo in quarters to which poetry of any kind had rarely 
peiietmted, and wbero it may perhaps bo affirmed that it keeps 
its graund chiefly ])eribiY‘o of this its most prosaic peculiarity ; 
although, at the siuue time, it is probable that the vigorous 
verse to which liis system of thendt^y and morals hits been 
refarried by Cowper has not been w’ithoiit elfoct in diffusing not 
only a more indulgent folcration but a truer feeling and love for 
poetry tliroughout what is called the religious world. Nor is it 
to be denied that the source of (.'ow'por's own ijost potent in- 
spiration is his theological creed. • The most ])0})ular of his 
poems, and ,also certainly tho most elaborate, is his I’ask ; it 
abounds in that delineation of’ domestic and every-day life which 
interests evervlnKly, in descriptions of incidents and natural 
api)earauces with which all are familiar, in the expression of sen- 
timents and coiivictious to wdiicli most heart^r readily I’ospond : 
it is a poem, therefore, in wliich tlie greatest number of readers 
find tho greatest number of ihiitgs to atiract and attacli them, 
liesides, bdlli in the form and in the matter, it has less of wlmt 
is felt to be strange and sometimes repuisive by the generality ; 

flow's, for the most part, smoothly enough, if not wiiJi 
iuu(.^i variety of music; tho diction is, as usual with Cow'pei\ 
clear, manly, and expressive, but at tho same time, from being 
looser and more diffuse, seldomcr harsh or diflicult Uian it is in 
some of his otlier comjiositions ; above all, the dociriiial strain 
is pitched uj^on a lower key, and, wdtliout any essential point 
beii^g given up, both morality and religiort certainly ass^imc a 
countenanctj find voice considerably less rueful and vindictive. 
But, although Tb^Task has much occasional elevation* and*elo- 
quencfi, and some sunny passages, it poihaps nowhere rises to the 
passionatx5*forcc and teheineneo to which Cewq^er had been carried 
by a more burning ziJal in some of his earlier poems. Take, for 
instance, tj^e following fine burs% in that entitledr/^able-Talk : — 
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Kot only vice i^sposes and preiJart^ 

The mind, that slumbers sweetly in her snares. 

To stoop to tyranny’s usurptHl command, 

And bend her polished neck bcmcatli his hand 
(A dire effect, by one of Nature’s laws^ 

Unchangeably conncctetl with its cause) ; 

But Providence himself will intervene 
To throw his dark displeiisure o’er iIkj scene. 

All are his instruments ; each form of war, 

What bums at home, or threatens from afar. 

Nature in arms, her elements at strife, 

The storms that overset the joys of life, 

Arel)ut his rods to scMiirge a guilty land, 

And wasto it at the bidding of his Imnd. 

He gives the word, and mutiny soon roars 
In all her gates, and shakes her distant shores ; 

The standards of all nations are unfurled ; 

She has one foe, and that tme foo the w'orld : 

And, if he doom that pcioplii'.vith a frown, 

And mark them with a seal of wrath [>ressed dow'n, 

Obduracy takes place; calh*us and 

The reprobated race grows judgment-] >roofc; 

Earth shakes beneath them, and heaven >vars alx)vc ; 

But nothing scares them from the course they love. 

To the lascivious }>ipe, and wanton song, 

That charm down .fear, tliey frolic it along, 

With mad rapidity and unconcern, 

Down to the gulf liN)m wliich is no return. 

They trust in navies, and their navies fail — 

Giyxs curs^ can cast away ten tbousiind Kiil ! 

'fhey trust in armies, and their cturage dies; 

In wisdom, wealth, in f<»rtune, and in lies; 

But all they trust in withers, as it must. 

When He con)inarids, in whom they ]>lacc no trust. 

Vengeaneg at lastv pours down upon their a>ast 
A long-despise<l, but now victorious, liost ; 

Tyranny scuds the chain, that must abridge 
Tlie noble sweep of all tbeir privilege ; 

Gives libcrjty the last, the mortal shock ; 

SlipS^tbe slave’s collar on, and snaj)s the lock. 

And, even when it expresses itself in quite othtr forms, and 
with least of passionate excitement, the fervour which inspires 
these earlier poems occasionally produces something more Dril- 
Itaiu or more graceful than is anywhere to be fonnd in The Task. 
iTlow skilfully and forcibly executed, for example, is the following 
moral delineation in that called I'rnth : — 

The path to bliss abounds with many a snare ; 

" Learning is one, and wit, L.>w’evcr rare. 
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The Frenchman first in literary fame — 

(Mention him, if you please. Voltaire ? — The same) 

Witli spirit, genius, eloquence, supplied, 

I jived long, wrote much, laughed heartily, and died. 

Q’he Scripture was his jest-book, whence he drew 
Bo7i mots to gall tlie Christian and the Jew ; 

An iiilidel in Jnjalth ; but what when sick? 

Oil — Lheii a text would touch him at tlie quick. 

View him at Paris in his last career ; 

Suft*ounding throngs the demigod mvere ; 

Exalted on liis jiedestal of pride, 

And fumed with frankincense on every side, 

He Ix^s their flattery with his latest breath, 

And, smothered in ‘t at last, is praised to death. 

Von cottager, w'ho w'eares at lier own door, 

, Pillow* and huhbiiis all her little store ; 

^Jontent tliough mean, and clieerfiil if not gay, 

Ehnflling her threads about rtie livelong day, 

Just earns a scanty jiittancc, and at night 
Jjies do’.vu secure, Ij^ir heart and jujckct light; 

She, for her humble sphere by natin*e fit, 

Has little imderslandiug, and no wit, 

Kect'ives no praise ; but, tliough her lot be such, 

(Toilsome and indigent) she renders much ; 

Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible trae— 

A truth tlic brilliant Frenchman never knew; 

And ill that charter readsVith sparkling eyes 
Her title lo a treasure in tbe skies, 

0 hapjty pciisantl 0 unhappy bard ! 

His the mere tinsel, hciv#the rich reward ; 

He praised perhaps for ages yet to come, , 

!She never heard of half a mile from home ; 

He lost in errors his vain heart prefers, 

She safe in the simplicity of hers. t 

StiL , -,.fe happily executed, and in a higher style of art, is the 
^ollowfng version, so elaborately finished, and yet so soveiely 
simple, of the meeting of the two disciples with their divine Master 
on the road to EmmauB, in the piece entitled Conversation : — 

Ithappc^Aed on a solemn eventide, 

Soon after He that was our surety died. 

Two bos^gn friends, each pensively inclined, 

Uhe scene of all those sorrows left behind. 

Sought their dVn village, busied as they went ‘ 

Ih i!iusings worthy of the graat event : 

They*spake of him they loved, of him whose hfe, 

Though blameless,* had incurrej perpetual strife, 

Whose deeds had left, in spite d liostile arts, 

A deof memorial graven on their hearts. 
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The recollection, like a vein of ore, 
jrhe farther traced, enriched them still the more ; 

They thought him, and they justly thought him, oto 
Sent to do more than he aptxared to have done ; 

To exalt a people, and to place them high 
Above all else ; and wondered ho should die. 

yet they brought their journey to an end, 

A stmnger joined them, courteous as a friend. 

And asked them, with a kind, engaging air. 

What their affliction was, and begged a share. 

Informed, he gathered up the broken thread. 

And, truth and wisdom gracing all he said, 

Explained, illustrated, and searched so well 
Tlic tender theme on which they chose to dwell. 

That, reaching home, The night, they said, is near 
We must not now be partcui, — sojourn here. 

The new acquaintance soon became a guest, 

And, made so welcome at kheir simple feast, 

He blessed tlie bread, but vanished at the word, 

And left them bi)tli exclaiming, ’l^as the Lord ! 

I>id not our hearts feel all he deigned to say? 

Did not they burn within us by the way ? • 

For one thing, CowpciS poetry, not organ-toned, or informed* 
with any very rich or original music, any more than soaringly 
imaginative or gorgeously decorated, is of a stylo that requires 
the sustaining aid of rhyme : in fdank verse it is apt to overflow 
in pools and shallows. And this is one among other reasons 
why*, after all, borne of his short poems, wliiuh are nearly all in 
itiyme, are perhaps what he has done host. Ilis John Gilpin, 
universally known and universally enjoyed by his countrymen, 
young and old, educated and uneducated, and perhaps the only 
English poem of whish this can be said, of course at once suggests 
itself as standing alone in the collection of what he^,Jlii^^eft ns 
for whimsical conception and vigour of comic humour; but! 
there is a quieter exercise of the same talent, or at least of iT 
kindred mtiso of the ludicrous and sly power of giving it express 
sion, in others of his shorter juoces. For Tenderness and pathos, 
again, nothing else that he has written, and nt»t much that is 
elsewhere to bo found of the same kind in English pbetry, can 
be compared with his Lines on receiving his MoSior’s Picture : — 

0 that those lips had language ! Life has passed 
. With me hut roughly since I heard thee last. 

Those lips are thine — thy own sweet smile I see, 

The same that oft in childhood soladbd me : 

Vcice only fails, else b&w distinct they say, 

“ Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away I'* 
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The meek intelligence of those clear eyes 
(Blest be the art that can immortalize. 

The art that Imffles Time’s gigantic claim 
To quench it) here shines on me still the same. 
Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 

0 welcome guest, though unexpected here ! 

Who bidd’st me honour with an artless song, 
^ectionate, a mother lost so long. 

1 vdll ot)ey, not willingly alone. 

But gladly, as thti precept were her own : 

And, while that face renews my filial grief, 

Fancy^ shall w'oave a charm for my relief, 

Shall steep me in Elysian reverie, 

A momentary dream that thou art she. 

My mother ! when I learned that thou wast dead, 
•Say, wast thou ctmscious of the tears I shed ? 
flovei-ed thy spirit <»Vr thy ssorrowing son, 

Wretch even then, life’s journey just begun? 
Perhaps thou gav’st me, though unfelt, a kiss ; 
Pcrhajis a tear, if softls can raclt in bliss — 

Ah that maternal smile 1 it answers — Yes. 

I heard the Udl tolh^d on thy burial day, 

1 saw the hearse that lx>re thee slo^ away, 

And, turning from my nursc-ry window, drew 
A long^ long sigh, and wej/t a last, adieu 1 
But was it such ? — It wa8,y~ Where thou art gone. 
Adieus and farewells are a#oiiiid unknown : 

May I but meet thee? on that peaceful shore. 

The parting word sliall jwiss my lips no more ! 

T'hy maidens, grieved thclnselvos at my concern, 

Oft gave me promise of thy quick return. » 

What ardently I wished 1 long believed, * 

And, dRsapjwinted still, was still deceived ; 

By exp^talion every day beguiled, • 
of to-rnorrow even from a child, 

• 'Ifius many a sad to-morrow came and Went, 

Till, all my stock of infant sorrow Bjient, 

I learned at last submission to my lot. 

But, fiiough I leas dqdored thee, ne’er forgot. 

Where ^nce w© dwelt our name is heard no more. 
Children not thine have trod my nursery flooi* ; 

And where the gardener Bobin, day by da^^ 

^rew me fo school along the public v?ay, 

Delighted with«3y bauble coach, and wrapped 
TiJbSCj^rlet mantle warm, and^velvet -capped, 

’Tis now become a history littft known 
That once wc callca,the jmstoral house our own. 
Short-lived possession I but the IJcord fair, 

That nvimory keeps of all thy kindposs there. 

Still outlives many a stomn that Itas effaced 
•A thousand otHer themes less dee]>ly traced. 
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Thy nijjhtly visits to my chamber maile. 

That thou might’st know me safe auil warmly laid ; 
Thy moriiing bounties ere 1 left my home, 

The biscuit, or confectionary plum ; 

The fragrant watei's on my cheeks bestowed 
By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glowed : 
All this, and, more endearing still than all, 

^'hy constant tlow of love, that knew no fall, 

Ke'er i-oughen(;d hy tlioso cataracts and breaks, 

That humour interiK«e.d too often makes ; 

All this still legible in memory’s page, 

And still to be so to my latest age. 

Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 
Such lionours to thee as my numbers may ; 

Perhaps a iTail memorial, but sincere, 

Not scorned in heaven, though little noticed here. 

Could Time, his flight reversed, restore tlio hours, ' 
When, playing with thy ffesturu’s tissued flowers, 

The violet, the j'ink, and jessamine, 

1 prickc<l them into paper with a ]wmi, 

(And thou wast hu])pier than myself the while, 
Woiild’st softly speak, and stroke my head, and smile) 
CoiAd those tew ])U^'isant days again apjx^ar, 

Might one wi.s]i bring them, would 1 w ish thorn here? 
I would not trust my heart the dear delight ^ 

Seems so to Ik*- desired, pcrhai>s 1 miglit. — 

But no : — what here wo caU|<'iur life is such, 

So little to be loved, and thou so much, 

That Itsliould ill requite thee to constrain 
Thy luiUmnd spirit into bomk again. 

Thou, as 9 gallant bark from Albion’s coast 
(The storms all weather’d and the ocean crossed! 
Shoots into port at some welbhavened isle, *' 
Wheie spiced breathe, and brighter seasons smile, 
There sits quiescent on the floods, that show 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below, 

While airs impregnated with incense play 
^Around her, fanning light her streamers gay ; 

thou, with sails how swift ! hast vtxiched the shore 
“ Where tempests never Ixiat, nor billows n»ar.”* 

And thy Joved consort on the clauga’ous tide'’ 

Of life long since lias anchored by thy side. 

But me, scarce Imping to attain that rest, ' 

Always fixim port withheld, always distressed — 

Me howling blasts drive devious, temixist-tossed, 

Sails ripi^ed, seams openfng wide, aijd comiAss ; 
And day by day some current’s th^jb-rting ibree* 

Sets me more distant irom a prosperous wurse. 
let 0 the thought giSt thou art safe, and he ! 

That thought is joy,’ arrive ^bat may to me^ 

* Garth. 
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My boast is not, 'that I dednce ray birth « 

From loins enthronedt and nilers of the earth ; 

But hi;];her far my proud pretensions rise — 

'I'lie son cf imrents passed into the skies. 

And now litrewell. — unrevoked has r\in 
His wonted counw? ; yet what I wished is done. 

By contemplatioTrs help, not*fiought in vain, 

I seem to have lived iny childhcxHi o’er attain ; 

'4ro have renewed the joys that once were mine, 

^Vithout the sin of violating thine ; 

And, while the wings of fancy still are frex*, 

And I can view this mimic show of tliee, 

'J'irncdias but half succeechnl in liis theft — 

Thyself* removed, thy ])Ower to soothe me left. 

This is no doubt, as a whole, (/owper’s finest poem, at once 
springing from the deepest and purest fount of passion, and 
happji ifi sliaj)ing itself into richer and sw< cter music than he 
has reached in any other. It rfJliows what liis real originality, 
and the iptural spirit of ai*t that was in him, might have done 
under a better training and mwe favourable di cumstaiicos of 
'personal situation, or perhaps in amdher age. Generally, 
indeed, it may bo sfiid of Gowpor, that tlie mure he wiis left to 
himself, or trusted to his own taste Jind feelings, in writing, the 
bettor lie wiY^te. In far as regards the fonu of composition, 
the [ii’ineipal chann of what he lists done best is a nsitural ele- 
gance, which is most porfect^a what lie has apparently written 
with the least labour, or at an}' rate with the least thought of 
rIll^^s or riiudels. His fiCtters to bis friends, •not written for 
juiblication at all, but thiown off in the'Carele;<sncss of his hoKis 
of leisure and relaxation, have given him fUs high a place among 
the prose clS-ssics of his country as he holds among our poets. 
His least successful performances are lijs translations of the 
Iliad •»’'HOdysse 3 % throughout which he was straining to imitate 
a not only unlike his own, but, •unfortunately, quite as 
unlike that of his original — for these versions of the most nattmil 
of all poetry, tliq Homeric, aix?, strangely enough, attempted in 
the nuinner of the mo*st art ificial of nil poets, 31i]ton. • 


Bakwin. 

• Neither, howevef; did this ago of our literature want its*ar' 
tificial *pc(fetjy. In fact, tho» ppiration or abolition of that 
manner among us was lirought alxiut not more by the example ol 
a fresh and natural stylft given byjOou^r, than by the exhibition 
uf the opjiowto style, pushed to its extreme, given ^ by his con- 
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t-omporaiy Darwin. i Our great poets oT tliis era cannot U 
accused of hurrying into print at an immature age. Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin, bora in 1721, after having risen to distingiiished reputa- 
tion as a physician, published the Second Part of his Botanic 
Garden, under the title of The Loves of the Plants, in 1781t,’ 

■ and the First Part, entitled llic Economy of Vegeta tion,^A^o 
years after. lie died in 1802. The Botanic Garden, hard, 
brilliant, sonorous, may be called a poem cast in meta^ — a sort 
of Pandemonium palace of rhyme, not unlike that raised long 
ago in another region, — 

whore pilastei-s round 
Were set, and Doric pillars, overlaid 
Witli golden architrave ; nor did there want 
Cornice, or frieze, with bossy sculjRuros gravcni : 

'J’hc roof was fi*etted gold. i 

The poem, however, did not rise exactly like an exhalation.” 

The verse,” writes its autho^’^^sprightly biographer, Miss Anna 
JSeward, “ coiTected, polished, and modulated with ithe most 
sedulous attention ; the notes involvinjf such great diversity of 
matter relating to natural history ; and the composition going 
forward in thtj short recesses of professional attendance, hut cfiiejit/ 
in hia chaise^ as he tmwlled one place to another ; the Botanic 
(harden could not be the work of one, two, <)r three years ; it w'as 
tvf from its primal lines to its first, publication.” If this account 
maybe depended on, the Doctor’sr supplies of insjnration must 
have been vouchsafed to him at the penurious rate of little more 
than a line a da}’? At least, thoreforp, it cannot lie said of him, as 
it ^/as said of his more fllient predecessor in both gifts of Ajxdlo, 
Sir Diehard Blackmoi*c., that Kc wToto ‘‘ to the rumbling of his 
chariot wheels.” The verse, nevertheless, docs in another way 
smack of the travel! ing-ohaise, and of “tlie short recesses of 
. [irofes.sioiial attendance.” Nothing is done in pagNw w wf* and 
^ power; but all by filing, and smiping, and rubbing, and other 
* painstaking. Every line is as elaborately polished and sharpened 
as a lancet; and* the most effective paragrfjphs havi' the air of 
a lot of th(»;e bright little instruments arranged^, in rows, with 
fheir blades out, for sale. You feel as if so thick an array oi 
pointy and edges demanded careful handling, and thati,your 
fingers axe scarcely safe in corning near them. iJarwin’s theory 
of poetry evidently w'as, that it was all a medlanioal affair— only 
«.<! higher kind of pin-making. IBs own poetry, hovyever, witii 
all its defects, is far from being merely mechanical. The 
Uotanio Garden is not a poem which any tnan of ordinary intelli- 
goiice hould Jiave produced by sheer care and industry, or such 
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faculty of writing as <?ould be acquired by fierving an apprentice- 
ship to the trade of poetry. Vicious as it is in manner, it is 
even there of an imposing and original character; aild a true 
poetic tire lives under all its affectations, and often blazes up 
J^hrou^h them. There is not much, indeed, of pure soul or bigh^ 
li; >^ination in Darwin ; he seldom rises above Ihe visible and 
laaterial ; but h(; has jit least a poet’s eye for the perception of 
that, and a poet’s fancy for its embellishment and exaltation. 
No w ritei'*has sur])assed him in the luminous representation of 
visil^Je objects in verso ; his descriptions have the distinctness of 
<lrawiiig.s by the pencil, with the advantage of conveying, by 
J.heir harmohious words, many things that no pencil can paint. 
Jlis images, though they are for the most part tricks of language 
rather than transformations or new embodiments of impas- 
siouei]^^ thought, have often at least an Ovidiaii glitter and 
pretrincss, or are striking fi-om rtieir mere ingenuity and novelty 
— as, for exaniplo, when he adSiresses the stars as “ flowers of 
the sky,'* or ajiostrophizes the glowworm as “ Star of the earth, 
mid diamond of the mght.” These two instances, indeed, thus 
brought into juxtaposition, may serve to exemplify the principle 
upon which lie constructs such decorations : it is, we see, an 
economiciil principle ; for, in tnith,*thc one of these figures is 
little more thsxn the other reversed, or inverted. Still both are 
happy and effective enough c^^nceits — and one of them is applied 
and can'ied out so as to make it more than a mere momentary 
light flashing fioni the verse. ^TlO pjissage is not without a tone 
of grandeur and uiedit£itive 4 >athos: — * 

Boll on, ye stars ! exult in yoytliful priyjo, 

Mar^ with bright curves the priiitless steps of time ; 

Near and more near your htamy cars ai)j»roach, 

And lessening orbs on lessening orbs esc roach ^ 

Flowers of the tSky ! ye too to age must yield, 

Frail as your silken sisters of the field ! 

Star after star from lieaven’s high arch shall rush. 

Sups sink on suns, and systems systems cruslj, 

Headlong, extitnet, to one dark centre fall, 

And and night and chaos mingle all ! 

—Till 0 er the wreck, emerging from the storm, 

Immortal Nature lifts her changeful form, 

MountS from her funeral pyre on wings of flame, 

And sfMirs mad shines, another and the sumo. 

There *18* also a fine moral ii^^pi ration, as well as the usual* 
rhoturical brilliancy, 3b the following lines : — 

Hail, ndamanthie Steel ! magnetic Ijord ! 

Eiiig of the prow, the plougbSiare, and the sword4 
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True to the ix>lf , by thee the pilot guides 
His steady helm amid the struggliug tides, 
Braves with broad sail the immeasurable sea, 
Cleaves the dark air, and asks no star but Hiee j 


Burns. 

It was in October or November of the year 17SQ. that the 
press of the obscure country town of Kilmarnock gave to tlie 
world, in an octavo volume, the first edition of the Filems, 
chiefly in the Scottish Dialect, of Jtobcrt Bums.* A second 
edition was printed at Edinburgh early in the following year' 
Bums, born on the 25th of January,' 1759, had composed most 
of the pieces contained in this publication in the two* years 
preceding its appearance : his life— an A])ril day of sihijiine 
and storm — closed on the 2liit bf July, ITIMi; and in his last 
nine or ten years he may have about doubled the origiiral 
(quantity of his printed poetiy. He wa>^ not i[uite thirty-seven 
jmd a half years old when be died - about a year and threfe 
mouths older |han Byron. Burns is the greatest peasant-poet 
that has ever appeared ; but his poetry is so remarkable in, 
itself that the circumstances in which it. was produced hardly 
add anything to our admiiation. It is a ])()Otry of very limited 
compass — not ascending towards ai\v “ highest heaven of inven- 
tion,” nor even having much variety of modulation, but yet in 
its few notes as tnie and melodious a voice (.tf passion as wjis 
evev heard. It is all light and fire, (.’onsidcriiig how little 
the dialect in which ho wrote liad been trained to the purj.»oses 
of literature, what Bums has done with it is ^miraculous. 
Nothing in Ilofaco, ip the way of curious felicity of phrase, 
excels what we find in the compositions of this Ayrshire plough- 
man. The words are almost always so apt and full of life, at 
once so natural and expressive, and so graceful and musical in 
their animated simplicity, that, were the matter even so trivial, 
they would themselves turn it into poefry. And the same 
'Sative artistic feeling manifests itself in everythiig else. One 
characteristic that belongs to whatever Burns has written is 
that, of its kind or in its own way, it is a perfett production. 
Ji ik perfect in the same sense in which every production of^ 
aature is perfect, the humblest v.;ped as well as thevpioudest 
flower; and in which, indeed, ’every trye thing >thatever is 
perfect, viewed in reference to its speci«.H and purpose. Ilis 
poetry %, tl^oughout, real emotion melodiously uttered. As 
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such, it is as genuine* poetry as was ever >yritten or sung. tKot, 
however, altliough it-« chief and best inspiration is passion rather 
than imagination, that any poetry ever was fartlier from being 
a more iEolian Garble addressing itself principally to the nerves. 
Burns’s bead was as strong as his heart ; his natural sagacity, 
*i. .ncal faculty, and judgment were of the first order; no man,* 
of ^K)etical or prosaic temperament, ever had a more substantial 
intellectual character. And the cliaracter of his poetry is like 
that of the mind and the nature out of which it sprung — instinct 
witlj jMission, but not loss so with power of thought — full of 
light, as we have said, as well as t>f fire. More of matter and 
meaning, ifi short, in any sense in which the tenns may be 
understood, will be ftnind in no versos than there is in his. 
Ifcnce the popularity <jf the poetry of Burns with all classes of 
his cfnmtrymen— a })opuhmty more universal, probably, than 
any -^rjllier writer ever gained, at least so immediately; for his 
name, we apprehend, had hec8me a household v/ord among all 
classes in every paif, of Scotland oven in his own lifetime. 
Certainly at ilie i)resPnt clay, that would be a rare Lowland 
Scotchman, or Scotchwoman either, who should be found never 
to have heaid of the name and fame of Kobert Bynis, or even to 
be altogether ignorant of his works* It has lia] opened, however, 
from this cj^use, that lie is not ])erliap8, in general, estimated by 
the best of bis i)roduction§. Zsokaty, of couiso, capable of 
ajjprcciating any of the ehaimcteristic ciualities of Bnrns’s poetry 
will ever think f»f quoting even the best i>f the few verges he has 
written in Eiigli.sh, as evi^leneo uf his poetic *genius. In these 
he is Samson shorn of his hair, and become as any other ftian. 
But even such poems as his ( Alters Satui^ay Kight, and bis tale 
of Tam o’IShanrer, convey no adequate conception of what is 
brightest and high(3st in Ins poetry. 'Jlhe former is a tnie and 
bmching description in a quiet and subdued manner, suitable to 
the Subject, but n(,)t adapted to bring tUit much of his illuminatr 
ing fancy and fusing ])o\ver of ])assion : the other is a rapid, 
animatc'd,^ and moijit efl'ective piece of nan^tive, with some 
vigorous conyjdy, and also some sceneq>aintiiig in a broad, dash- 
ing style, Inft exhibiting hardly more of the peculiar humour 
of Jurns than of his pathos. Of a far rare!* merit, much jicher 
in true poctie light and colour, and of a much more ovigina^ aijd 
distinctive inspimtion, are many of his ])oems which are much 
less frftqttently referred to, at J^ast out of his own country. Tukc^, 
for instance, that entitled To a blouse, on turning her up in her 
Nest with the rioiigh* November, 1785 : — 
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Wee,' sleel^t,* cowVin,® timorous bc^stie/ 

0 what a panic *s in thy breastie 
Thou need na ' start awa* sa hastie, 

^ Wi' bickerin^ brattle 

1 wad be laith * to rin ® an’ chase thee, 

Wi* murderin’ pattle.'® 

I 'in truly sorry man’s dominion 
Has broken nature’s scxsial union, 

An’ justifies that ill opinion 

Which makes thee startle 
At me, thy poor earth-born comjjanion, 

An’ Ibllow uiortiil. 

I doubt na, W'hiles,'* but thou may thieve ; 

What then V lV)or beast ie, tlum maun livel 
A daiiiien icker in a thrave *•* 

’S a sina* request ; 

I *11 got a blessin’ wi* the lave,'* 

An* never iiiiss 't. 

Thy wee bit lunisie.,'^ too, in ruin ! 

Its silly was tlie win’s are strcwirt'I** 

An’ naelhing, n<w, to big a new ane,^* 

0 * foggfige green ! 

An’‘bleAk Decvmh 0 ^*& \\'inda ensuin’, 

Baith sncll®' and keen ! 

Thou saw the fields laid hare an* waste, 

An’ weary winter cornin’ fa» t ; 

An’ cozie® here, beneath the blast. 

Thou thought to dwell ; 

Till critsh ! the cruel coulter passed 
Oiit through thy cell. 

That wee bit*' heap o’ leaves an’ stibblo 

Has cost thee monie*^ a weary nibble ! * 

!Now Miou turned out, for a* thy trouble, 

But house or hald,*^® 

To thole the winter’s sleety dribble ; 

An’ cranreuch cald.® 

* Little. * * Block. » Cowering 

* Diniiuutivefi of ** beast,” and “ breast.” 

* Away. ^ With scudding fury. * IVould ^snnultl) be loth. 

® Run. WiU» munleroas ploughstaff. “ Sometimes. 

“ Must. ^ '•* An occttsional car of corn. «• '* 

" A double shook. Is a smiill. '* Rejnainder. 

Triplo’diminutive of Jtowsc— untrauslatahlo intoTiUghsh. 

Its weak walls the winds are strewing., •• ‘ 

Nothing now to build a new one. ** Moya. Biting. 

^ Snug. ® Very small quantity of loaves and atubble. ^ Many. 

» Thou* ’ja /'art Without {;uu»c or hold. 27 

® Hoar-frost crld. ** 
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But, MousSe,' thou art no thy lane J 

In proving foresight may be vain : 

Tlie best-laid schemes o’ mice an* men 
Gang aft a-gley,* 

An* leave us nought but grief and pain, 

For promised jpy. 

Still thou art blest compared \vi’ me ! 

The pre8(?nt only toucheth thee : 

But ocli ! ■* I backward cast my ee* 

On prosj ects drear ; 

An’ forward, though I (^anna ® see, 

] guess au’ fear. 

A simple’and common incident poetically conceived hasr never 
been rendered into expression more natural, delicately graceful, 
and true. Of course, however, our glossaiial interpretatiouN 
can ()?^voy but a very insufficient notion of the aptness of the 
poe^s language to those to whom the Scottish dialect is not 
fi^miliar. Such a phrase iis “ bickering brattle,” for instance, is 
not t-o be translated. ^ The ejuthet “ bickering ” implies that 
jdiarp, explosive, fluttering violence, or impetuosity, which 
belongs to any sudden and rapid progressive movement of short 
continuance, and it expresses the nyise as well as the speed. It 
is no doubt the same word with the old English bickering,” 
but used in a more extensive sense : a bi(tker ” means commonly 
a short irregular fight, or skirmish : but Milton has bickering 
flame,” where, although the*commentators interpret the epithet 
as equivalent to qumnug, wc apprehend it includes the idea of 
crackling also. Darwin has boiTowcd the phrase: “bursts,” he 
sjiys, “ through hickcring flumes.” Nor ,J[s it possible to give 
the efiect qf the diminutives, in which tlie Scottish language is 
almost as rich as the Italian. While the English, for example, 
has only its tmuikin^ the Scotch has its mAnvie, riiannihie^ hit mannk^ 
hit mannikie, toee hit manuka wee bit viannilM, little me Ut mannie^ little 
wee bit mannikie ; and so with wife^ wijie, wijikie, and many other 
terms. Almost every substantive noun has at least one diminu- 
tive formi made by the affix ik, as viousie^ housie. We ought to 
notice also, tjiat the established or customary spelling in these 
and other similar instances does not correcjly represent the pro- 
nuivciation :-^the vowel sound is the soft one usually indicated 
by 00 ; as if the words were wTitten mnom^ hoosie\ coorm, It 
is an advantage ^that* the Scottish dialect possesses, somewhat 
akin to thqt possessed by thu <lreek in the time of ITomer,’ thai, 
from haviiig been Comparatively but little employed in literary 

* Diminutive of “ mouse.” s ij^>t alone. ^ Cm oft awry, 

* All. ® Eye. * ® Cumiol. 
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composition, and only imperfectly reduced* under tlie dominion 
of grammar, many of its words have several forms, which are not 
only oon'fenient for the exigencies of verse, but are used with 
different effects or shades of meaning. In particular, the English 
form is always available when wanted ; and it is the wi-iter’s 
natural resource when he would rise from the light or 
style to one of greater elevation or earnestness. Thus, in^o 
above verses, wliilo expressing only half-i»layful tondern^ess and 
commiseration, Bums writes “ !Now thou ’s turned out” (pro- 
nounce oot), in his native dialect; hut it is in the regjalar 
English form, “ Still thou art blest,” that he gives utterance to 
the deeper pathos and solemnity of the concluding vevso. 

The proper companion to this short poem is that addressed ' 
To a Mountain Daisy, on turning one down with the Plough, 
in April, 178t); but in that the execution is not so « pure 
throughout, and the latter pari runs somewhat into coi^imon- 
place. The beginning, howevelF, is in the poet’s happiest 
manner : — 

Wee, modest, crimson-tipped 
Thou’s met me in au evil hour ; 

Foi;^l maun crush amang the stour ® 

Iliy f ender stem ; 

To spare thee now is past my puw’r, 

Thou Ixnmic* gem. 

Alas ! its no * thy ncebor ^ j^veet, 

The boiiTiie lark, comininion meet ! 

Bendirv; thee hnang the dewy weet* 

W i’ s[nreclvled ^ ibreast, 

Wlicii upward 8]iriiiging, hlythe, to greet 
*' The purpling east, 

Cauld blew the bitter-hiting north 
Upon»4;hy eaWy, bumhlo, birth ; 

Yet cheerfully tliuu glinted ® forth 
Amid the storm, 

Scarce reared above the parent earth 
, 'i’l)y tender form. 

The flaunting flowers our gardens yield 
High sheltering woods and wa’s maun • shield^i 
But thou hpueath the random hield 
O’ clod or stane ” 

Adorns tho histie ** stihble-field, 

Unseen, alane. ' 

* Thou hast. ® Dust Cpmaouhce/oor, Atxtr, etoor^popf), 

* Lovely. ^ Not. ^ Neighbour. ,« Wet. ? S|!eckled 

« Petjped, or ratJier glanced (glaucedVt). 9 Walls must. 

^ Bheltcr. o Stone. * ^ Dry and rugged. 
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There, iif thy scantj’^ tnantle clad, 

'I'hy snawy ^ bosoni sun-ward spread, 

Thou lifts thy unassiiiniug head 
in humble guise ; 

But now the share ,uptears thy bed, 

And low tliou lies ! 

Such is the fate of artless maid, 

Sweet Ikiwcret of the rural shade ! 

By love’s simplicity betrayed. 

And guileless trust, 

Till she, like thee, all soiled is laid 
Low i’ the dust. 

Such is the fate of simple bard, 
f )n life’s rough ocean luckless-starred ! 

ITnskilful he ro note the card 
Of prudent lore. 

Till billows rage, and g.nles blow hard, 

And j^vhelm him oVr! 

Such fat(? to sufl'eriug worth is given, 

AVho ]()u<jr^\vith wants and woes has striven, 

By human prid(i or cunning driven 
^ To misery’s brink, 

Till, wTcnchcHl of every stay but iicaven,^ 

He, niiuedf sink ! 

E\'cn thou who mounrst the Daisy’s fate, 

'i’hafc fate is thine — no distant date ; 

^tern Ruin's ploughshare drives, elate, 

Full on thy bloom, 

Till crushed iHjueath the furrow’s weight 
Shall be thy dwmi ! 

The most brilliant comic power, agf^in, animates the 'pieces 
entitled IBcotch Drink, Death and Dr. Hornbook, the Holy 
Fair, the Ordination, and others of his more irreverent or 
reckless efFusioiis. As a picture of m&nners,* however, his Hal- 
lowe’en is Burns’s greatest performance — wuth its easy vigour, 
its execution absolutely perfect, its fulness of various and busy 
life, tlie4,ruth and reality throughout, the humour diffused ovei 
it like sniu^iine (Cnd over and anon flashing forth in changeful 
or more dazzling light, tlie exquisite feeling and rendering lK>th 
of the whole human spirit of the scene, aiyl also of its accessories 
irf what wef»can scai’cely call or conceive of as inanimate nature 
while reading sjich lines as the following :~ 

Whiles - ow’r* a linn ^ the bumie * plays, 

As tlpongh the glen ® it wimpled ; ^ 

Snowy. * &metimo8. ® Over, ^ Watorfiill. 

Jtivulct. ® Dalis * Nimbly meauiftred. 

r 
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Whiles round a rocky scar * it strays', 

Willies in^ a wiel * it dimpled ; 

Whiles glittered to the nightly rays, 

Wi’ bickering, dancing dazzle ; 

W'hiles cookit “ underneath the braes, 

Below the spreading hazel. 

But this poem is too long for quotation, and is besides w^il 
known to every reader who knows anything of Bums. AVe will 
rather present our English readers with one or two^ shorter 
pieces ^that may serve to illustrate another quality of the man 
and of his poetry — the admirable sagacity and good sense, never 
separated from manliness and a high spirit, that made so large 
a part of his large heart and understanding. All the more 
considerate nature of Bums speaks in the following Epistle to 
a Young Friend, dated May, 1786 : — 

I lang hae^ thought, my youth fu’ friend, 

A something to have j^ou, 

Though it should serve nae* other end 
Than just a kind memento ; ' 

But how the subject- theme may gang 
Let time and chance determine ; 

Perhaps it may turn out a sang, 

Perhaps turn out a sermon. 

Ye *11 try the world sewn, my lad, 

And, Andrew dear, believ^ m(‘, 

Ye *11 find mankind an unco :- 4 uad,® 

And muckle ^ they may grieve ye : 

For cait and trouble set your Uionght, 

Ev’n when your end ’s attained ; 

Anda*« your ,vie,w8 ma/y come to nought. 

Where every nerve is strained. 

I ’ll no ® say men are villains a* ; 

The real, hardened wicked, 

Wha hae nae check but human law, 

Are to a few restricked ; “ 

But oh ! mankind are unco *** weak, 

An* irttle to be trusted ; 

1( self the wavering Iwiiancc shake. 

It *s rarely right adjusted I 
Yet they wha fa* ** in fortune’s strife, 

Their fate we should censure ; 

} Cliff. ® Small whirlpool. 

Slify disappeared by dipping down, skulked. [Dr. Currie interprets it, 
appeared and disappeared by fits.”] * Long Have. " “ No. 

• Stningo crew. ^ Much, * AU, ® Not. i® Who have no 
” Bestri^c^. Very, strangely. ^ Who fall, Not 
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For still tie important end of life ^ 

'j'hey gtiiially may answer : 

A man may Itac an lioiiest heart, 

Though ix)ortith * hourly stare him ; 

A man may tak * a neehor^s • j)art, 

Yet liae nae cash to spare him. 

Aye free alT han’ * your story tell, 

When wi’ a bosom crony ; * 

But still ketjp something to yoursel ® 

You scarcely tell to ony,^ 

Conceal yoursel as wed’s ® ye can 
Frae “ critical dissection ; 

But keek through every other man 
Wi’ sharpened, slee*' inspection. 

ITie sacred lowc o’ wed-placed love, 

Luxuriantly indulge it; 

But never tempt the illicit rove, 

Though ntiething siiould divulge it ; 

1 wave the quantum o* the sin, 

The liaziifd of amcealing ; 

But oh ! it hardens a’ within, 

And petrifiA the feeling! 

To catch dame Fortune’s g31den smile, 

^ Assiduous wait upon her; 

And gather gear by every w’ile 
That ’s justified. jby honour ; 

ICot for to hide it 'in a hedge. 

Not for a train attendant; 

But for the glorious privilege ^ 

Of being iudependeiii.^ 

The fear o’ lidl’s a hangman’s whip 
To hand the w^retch in order ; 

But where yc fed your hotiour grip, 

Let that aye he your border ; 

Its slightest touches — instant pause ; 

Debar a* side pretences ; 

And resplutdy keep its laws, } 

Uncaring consequences. 

great Creator to revere 
Must sure Ijccome the creature ; • 

But still the preaching cant forbear, 

Ai^ even the rigid feature : 

» Poverty*. .. * Tdfe. ® Neighbour’s.^ 

* <Iff-hatid, ® Inlimate assodatu. * Yourself. ' Any, 

» As well as. » From. Look slily. Ply. 

1= Flame. ^ Hold- 
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Yet ne’er with wits profane to range 
Re complaisance extended ; ^ 

. , An Atheist’s laugh *s a jjoor exchange 
For Deity ofiended. 

When ranting round in pleasure *s ring 
. Iteligion may be blinded ; 

Or, if she gieMi random sting, 

It may be little minded ; 

But when on life we’re teinjiest^driven — 

A couscience hut a Ciinker — 

A corres|)ondonc<i fixed wi’ heaven 
Is sure a noble anchor. 

Adieu, dear, amiable youth ! 

Your licart can ne’er be wanting ; 

May prudence, fortitude, and truth. 

Erect your brow undanntiug! 

In plonghiriaii phi*aae, “ (iod send you spt>ed,” 

Still daily to grow wi^|’r ; 

And may you better reck the redc- 
Than e-ver did the adviser. 

This poem, it will ho obsorv'od, is for the greater part hw, 
English ; and it is not throughout written witli all the purity of 
diction which iBums never violates in his native dialect. For 
instance, in the fourth stfinza the word “consuie” is used 
to suit the e.vigcncies of tljo rhyme, whore Iho sense demands 
some such term as deplore or icg'*et; for, although wo might 
censure the man himself who faild to succeed in life (which, 
however, is not tlje idea here), we do not censure, that is blame 
or condemn, his fate ; we can only lament it ; if wo censure 
anything, it is his conduct, in the same stanza, the expression 
“ stare him ” is, we apprehend, neither English nor Scotch : 
usage authorizes us tf) spe^ak of poverty staring a man in th(^ 
face, but not of 'it staring him, ahstdutely. Again, in the tentli 
stanza, we have ** h’eligion may' be blinded,” apparently, for may 
be blinked, disregarded, or looked at as with shut eyes.* VVe‘ 
notice these things, to prevent an impression being left with 
the Englisli reader that they are charactiTlstio of Bums. }<o 
such vices of style, we repeat, are to be found ii his Scotch, 
whore the diction is uniformly as natural and correct as it is 
appropriate and exj)ressivo. 

In a far more elevated and impassioned strain is the poem 
» Giv«. 

® “ Hiraaelf tlie primrose patti*bf dulliance treads, .1 

Ami recks not his own read.”— Sluikcsiware, ^ifalet. 

* Unless, indeed, we may interpret the word us meaning deprived of the 
power of seeing. . 
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entitled The Vision. * Tt is too long to bo onoted entire ; but the 
following extracts will be sufficiently intelligible : — 

The suii lta% closed tlic winter day, 

The curhjrs qiiat ' their roarinj; play, 

An* hungered mawkin ® la’cn her way 
*Jb kail-yards ® green, 

While faithless snaws"* ilk ' step betray 
' Wharc ® she lias been. 

The thresher's weary tliiigin* tree ^ 

Tlie let'-laucf day liad tired me ; 

And, whan ® the day had closed his e*e“ 

Far i’ thti west, 

Ben i' the sj^jnee,*^ right peiisivelio, 

I gat?<i t(i rest. 

There, lanely,^-"' the ingle-cheek,*^ 

1 sat and eye«i the s})ewing reek,*" 

That lilled wi* hoast-^‘rovokii}g sineek *^ 

The an Id clay biggin* ;*^ 

An* heard the restless rations stjucak 
• A Unit the riggin’.*“ 

All in tliis nio\iie,^ misty clime, 

1 backward innsed on wasted time, 

How I had sjX'iit my youthTu* prime, 

An’ done nae thing 
But striiigin’ blethers-* nj) in rliyine, 
for hV>Ls to sing. 

Had I to gnid adeiee but harkit,^ 

I inigiit, by this,'**-* hae led a market. 

Or strutted in a bank an’ clariwt-’* 
kly cash u :coimt : , 

While here, half-mad, half-fed, half-sarkit,®* 

Is a* the amount. 

I started, muttering Blockhead! OoofI*® 

And heaved on high my waukit loof,-' 

To swear by a* yon starry roof, 

Or some rash aith,®* 

That I henceforth would bo rhyme-jiroov 
Till my last breath — 


* Quitted. ® The hare. ? Colcwort gardens. 

* PjiowB. " Kvery. ® Where [proiiouuco ichar'] 

' Flail. ® Live-long. ^ When. Eyes. 

** Within in the sitting apartment. *- Wont. ** Lonely. 

*^ Fiieaide. *® Smoke issuing out. *® Cough-provoking smorke. 

*7 The old clay building, or bouse. *** Bats. *® The roof of the lioiiso. 
20 Full of motes. Nonsense, idle words. 2 s Heurkorifti. 

a By this time. s* Written. » Half.shirt.ed. 

Fool. ^ ^ My palm thickened (with labour'). ® Oath. 

" 2 r; 
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When cli«k ! the string the snick * did draw ; 
And jee ! the door gaed to the wa’ ; 

An’ by my ingle-lowe 1 saw, 

Kow bleexin’ ® bright, 

A tight, outlandish hizzie,® braw, 

Como full in sight. 

Ye need na doubt I hold my whisht 
The infant aith, half-formed, was crushed ; 

J glowr’d as eerie ’s J *d been dushed * 

In some wild glen ; 

When sweet, like modest worth, she hlushal 
And steppit hon.* 

Green, slender, leaf-clad holly boughs 
Wem twisted, gracefu’, round her Wws ; 

1 took her for some Scottisli Muse 
By that Kime token ; 

An* come to stop those reckless vows 

Would sLon iKsen ^ broken. 

A hair-brained, sentimental tra<M 
Was strongly marked in her faco , 

A wildly witty, nistic grace 

Shone full niiou- her ; ^ 

Her eye, even turned on empty sfiactf, 

Beamed keen wHh honour. 

With musing, deep, astowshed stare, 

I viewed the heavenly-seaming fair ; 

A whisi)ering throb did witness bear 
Of kiudred sweet : 

When, with an elder sisteris air, 

' She did me grwt ; — 

“ All hail ! my own inspired bard ! 

In, pie thy ^native Muse regard I 
2s’or longer mourn thy fate is hard,, 

Thus poorly low ! 

I come to give theii such reward 
As we bestow. 

Kiiow the great Genius of this laml 
Has many a light aerial land, 

Who, all bcaaeath his high command. 
Harmoniously, 

As arts or arms they understand. 

Their labours ply. 


‘ tAtoh. ^ Blazing. ^ Hussy. * Bileuce, 

^ I stwl aa frightened as if.lhn^ bcen>atittr;ked by a butting ram. 

^ Walked iiAo>ue mom. ' Which would aoor have boen.. 
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** Of thuse am X — Coila my name ; 

And this district as mine 1 claim. 

Where once the Camjihells, chiefs of fame, 
field ruling }X)wer : — 

I marked thy embryo tuneriil flame 
Tliy natal hour. 

“ With future hope I oft would gaze 
Fond on thy little early ways, 

Thy rudely carolled chiming phrase 
In uiico\ith rhymes, 
l’"ircd at the simjde, artless lays 
Of other times. 

“ 1 saw thee seek tlio sounding shun*, 
DelighUid w’ith the dnsliing roar ; 

Or, wlien the North liis fleecy s((»rc 

Drove tlifough the sky, 

1 saw grim nature’s visage hoar 

^Struck thy young eyo.. 

“ Or, when tlie deep-grecn-mantled earth 
Wann cherished t^'ery floweret’s birtJi, 

And joy and music iiouriiig fijrth 
In every grove, 

I gj\w thee eye the general mirth 

With b^iundless love. 

** Wiien ripened field? and azure skies 
Oalled forth tlic reajiers’ rustling iK»iHe 
I saw ihec leave tinier evening joys, 

And lonely sUlk 

'JV> vent thy bosom’s swelling rise 
In ixiusive walk, 

"When youthful love, wann-blushiifg, siix)n| 
Keen-shivering shot tliy nerves along, 

'fhose accents, grateful to thy tongue,. 

The adoro-d name, 

I 4auglit thee how to pour in song, 

^ * To soothe thy flame. 

** I. &w thy pulse's maddening play 
Wild send tliee plojisure’s devious way, 

Mislefl by fancy's meteor ray, 

, liy passion driven ; 
jjut yet the light that astray 

Was light from heaven. 


« Tp'give my counsels all iflFone, 
Thy tuneful flame stilj careful fan ; 
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« 

PreBorve tlic tlicnity of man 

With soul erect ; 

And trust the universal plan 
Will all protect. 

** And wear thn-i this” — she solemn said, 

And hound the holly round my liciwl: 

1’ho polished s and horries red 
Did rustline: jday : 

And, iil:e a tiiou-lit, she fled 

hi lijht away. 

These extracts, as oxtra(*tH in every <N‘tso must he, are only in- 
dications or hints of what is to he found in the hod}* of poetry*^ 
from which they arc taken; and in tliis instance, from various 
causes, the impression so conv<‘yed may prid>ahly bo more than 
usually inade(juate — for the stranj^eness of the dialect nuist veil 
iUnch of the eifect to an J'i'n<:^li4r*readoi-. even when the general 
sense is apprehended ; .and, besides, iht ir length, their peoiiliariy 
.Scottish spirit and character, and other considerations have 
prevented us from quoting the most succoshful of llurnss pieces- 
in some of tlK styles in which he most excelled. Ihit still what . 
wo have tran.scnbod may servo to give a more exleiided and a 
truer notion of what his ]KX.‘try really is than is commonly enter- 
tained by strangers, among wlu>m Ijc is mostly known rind jtidged, 
of from two or three of liLs (X/mp»iisitions, which per}ia])H of all 
that he lias produced are the Jeast marked by the pecuiliar cha- 
rayter of his genius. Even out of his own country, his Rimgs, 
to be sure, have tak(*n all hearts— and they are the veiy flaine- 
brealli of his own. No truer ])octry exists in any language, or 
in any form. But it is the poetry of the heart muDh more than 
of either the head or ''the imagination. Durns’s songs do not at 
all reseinlde tlic exquisite lyrical snatehe.s vvitli wliieh Shake- 
sjiearc, and also Beaumont and Fletcher, have sprinkled s,iriie . 
their dramas — enlivening the busy scone and progress of the 
action as the progress of the wayfarer is erdivened by the voices 
of V)irds in the hedgerows, or the sight and scent of wild- flowers 
that have sprung up by the road -side. They ai'o never in any 
Tcspoct exorcises of ingenuity, but always uiter.ancos of passion, 
an t simi>lo and direct as a sliout of laughter or 'a gush of tears. 
Whatever they have of fancy, whatever they have of niclod}\is^ 
born of real cmoi.ion — -is merely the natural cxpresciioii of lie 
poet’s fooling at the moment, seeking and finding vdnt in musical 
wordv Since “burning Sappho” loved and sung in the old 
isles of Greece, not. much poob-y lias been produceef so ihrillingly 
tender as some of the best 'of thesg songs. Here, for cxtunple, is 
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oue^ rude onpiif!;h perhaps in lanpiage ai*d versiticatioii,— but 
every line, every cadence is stooped in pathos : — 

Ye banks, and braes, and streams around 
Tlie castle o’ Montgomery, 

Greun be your \v(»<k1s, and fair your flowers, 

Your waters never drmnlic. ! • 

There summer first unfauld her robes, 

And there tlu* langest tarry ! 

For there 1 took tlie Iasi farewell 
O’ my sweet Highland Mary. 

How sweetly hlotuned the gay gn'cri birk,‘ 

How rion the hawtlmrn’s blossom, 

As underneath their tragrant ^hade 
1 eliV'^pM her to inv i.oson* ! 

The golden hours on angel wings 
Flew o’er me ami in.\ dearie ; 

For dear U) me as^iudit and life 
Was my hweet High land Mary, 

Wi* iiioiTy a vow and Kicked embraeo 
Our jiarting was fu’ tender ; 

And, jiltiigiieg aft. to meet again, 

We tore oursels asiin^*r ; 

But oh ! fell dentil’s uiiijnn'ly frost, 

Tliiit nijM my fKiwer sac early 1 

Kow given's Hit S(d, and canid’s the clay, 

That wra'is ifly Highland Mary I 

0 jiale, pale now those rosy lips 
I aft hae ki?sed sat- fondly ! 

A lid el«).sed for aye the sparkliiii; glanw.* 

That dwelt on me sac kindly ! 

And muulderii)g now in silent dnst 
That heart that lo’ed ^ me dftirly ! 

But still within my liosom’s core 
Shall live my Highland Mary. 

These o^inposltions are 8o universally knov^n, that it is need- 
less to give, any ollicrs at full length; but jw-c may throw txi- 
gether a lev verses and half-verses gathered from several of 
them : — • 

When o’er the hill the eastern star 
Tells bughtin’^ time is near, my joe ; 

And owscii ® Ihuf the fiirrowod field 
Ketum sae do^’?" and weary, 0 ; 

2 Birc.li. 

^ Oxen. 


> Turbid with mud. 
^ Folding.* 


3 Loved.* 

® Dull*Kpiritlesa 
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Down J)y the hnrn, where scenW birks 
Wi’ dew are hanging clear, my joe, 

1*11 meet thee on the lea-rig,^ 

My ain * kind dearie, 0. 

In mirkest* glen, at midnight hour, 

1 M rove, and ne’er be eerii\* 0, 

If’ through that glen 1 gaed * to thee, 

My ain kind dearie, 0. 

Although the night were ne’er sae wild, 
And i were no’or sae wcarj’, O, 

Fd meet, on the lea-rig, 

My aih kind dearie, (). 


I hae sworn by the heavens to my Mary, 

1 hae sworn by thoBheavens to be true; 
And sae may the beavens forget me, 

Wlien 1 forget my vow I ^ 

0 plight me your faith, my Mary, 

And ])light me your lily-jvhite hand; 

O plight me your faith, my Mary, 

IJelorc I leav^ Scotia’s strand. 

We hae plighted our troth, my Maiy, 

In mutual afftnition to join ; 

And cursed be the cansl^that shall ]>art ns! 
Tiie hour, and tlje moment o' lime! 


0 poortiih ® cauld, and restless love, . 

Ye wrtick iny jieaccj Ixitwecn ye ; 
Yet j>oortith a’ 1 could forgive, 

^ An’ ’twere na for my Jeanie. 

0 why should fate sic^ pl(;iisurc have 
Life’s dearest bands untwining 
Or why sac sweet u flower as love 
pepend on fortune’s shining? 


To thy Vjosom lay my heart. 

There to throb and languish ; 
Though des})air had wrung its core, 
That w'ould heal itetmguish. 


OraSsy ridge. ® Own.ji » Darkest. 

. Friglitenoi by dread of spirits. ® Went, ® Poverty. 


J Such 
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Take away those rosy lips, 
Rich with balmy treasure : 

away thine eyes of love, 
fjest I die with pleasure. 


Here ’s a health to ane I lo’c dear, * 

Here ’s a health to ane I lo’e dear ; 

Thou art sweet as thcr smile when fond lovers meet, 
And soft as their parting tear, Jessy I 

Although thou maun * never be mine, 

Although even hope is denied, 

*l’i8 sweeter for thee des[>airing 
Than aught in the world beside, Jessy ! 


Ae* fond kiss, aiic^jtbeu we sever ; 

Ae fareweel, alas, for ever 1 

Had wo never loved sao kindlv, 

Had we nevey loved sae blindly, 

Kever met, or never parted, 

Wc had ne’er been brokdh-hearted. 

Fare thee weel, thou first and fairest I 

Fare thee weel, thou best and dearest ! .. 

At fond kiss, and then we sever; 

Ae fareweel, alas, for ever ! 

In all, ii^deed, that he has written best, Bums may be said fo 
have given us liiinsolf, — the passion or sentiment which swayed 
or possessed him at the moment, — alnfost as friiich as in his 
songs. In him the poet was the same as the man. He could 
'describe with admiraVdc fidelity and force incidents, scenes’ 
manners, 'iharacters, or whatever else, which liad fallen within 
his experien(je or observation ; hut he had litt Jj proper dramatic 
imagination, ^r power of going out of liimsclfftnto other natures, 
and, as it were, losing his personality in^the creations of his 
His Wood was too hoi, his pulse beat too tumnJtilousl3% 
for that; at least he was during his short life too mucli the«pcft-t 
\>oth of Jps own passions and of many other stonny influences to 
acquire sueh power of intellectual self-oordmand and self-sup- 
pression. ftTiat ho yight have attained to if a longer earthly 
> Must s One. 
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eidsteuce had been granted to him— or a lest? tempestuous one — 
who shall say? BothVhen his genius first blazed out upon the 
'world, and when its light was quenched by death, it seemed as 
if ho had been bom 6x designed to do much more than lie has 
done. Having written what he wTote before his twenty-seventh 
year, ho had doubtless much more additional poetr}" in him than 
he gave forth between that date and his death at the ageroi 
thirty-sevcm— poetry which might now have beeti the world’s 
for ever if that age had been worthy of such a gift of l^eiven as 
its glorious poet. 
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In' might almost soem as if thore were something in the im* 
prcHsivonoss of the great chronological event formed by the ter- 
minalivn of one ccnl,nry and the commencement of another that 
had been wont to act with an awakening and fructifying power 
upon literary genius in these islands. Of the thitje last great 
sun])iirsts of our literature, the first, making what has been 
oaUed the Elizabethan ago of our dramatic and other poetry, 
throw its splendour over the last quarter of tlio sixteenth and 
the^ first of the soveiihunlh century: the second, famous as the 
Aug*uslan age of Anne, brightened the earlier years of the 
eighteenth ; the niiuiteentl? centniy was ushered in by the 
'third. At the tenuiiiation of the reign of Cleorge III., in 
the year 1S20, therft were still among us, not to mention minor.,, 
iijxmcs, at least nine <,»r ton poetical writers, each (whatever*' 
discordance of ojunion there might he about either their relative 
or their absolute- meiits) commanding universal attention from 
the reading world to whatever ho produced: — (’rabbo (to take 
thorn in 'fhe order of their seniority), Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Southey, Scott, (/ampholl, J^Ioore, Byron, Sholle}’, and perhaps we 
ought to add Keats, though more for the shining promise of his 
great but immature genius than for wh.'it ho'* hnd actually done. 
Many other voices then? \v(‘re from wdiieli divine wordk were 
often heard, but these wore oracles to hhoin all listened, whose 
iiisj)irali^hi all men acknowledged. It is such crowding and 
clustering of rianarkable wu-iters that has ch^dly distinguished 
the great literary ages in every country: there are eminent ^ 
writers at other times, but they come singly or in smnll numbers, 
as Lucretius, the noblest of the Latin })oc*ts, did before the Au- 
gustan age of Koman literature; as our ownjMilhm and Dryden 
did in tin'' iniciTal between our Elizabetyiu jfge and that of 
Anne ; as Goldsmith, and Burke, and Johnson, and then Cowper 
and Burns, in twos and threes, or one by*one, jnoceded and as it 
rffero led ill the rush and crush of our last revival F^r such 
single swalLo^^ug, though they do not make, do yet commonly 
heradA*the summer ; and !>cvordingly those remarkable writerB 
who half® thus appeared between one great age of literature 
and another have mostly, it, may bo observed, arisen , not in the 
earlier but in the later portioiW interval — haye been not the 
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lagging sncccFfiors of the last era, hut the precursors of the next. 
However the fact is to bo explained or accounted for, it does 
indeed loofe as if Nature in this, as in other things, had her times 
of production and of comparative restand inactivitv— luir autumns 
and her winters— or, as we may otherwise conooivo it, her alter- 
nations of light and darkness, t»f day and night. After a busy 
and brilliant period of usually some thirty or tVnty years, thefe 
has always followed in every country a long t(;nn during which 
tlie literary spiiit, as if ov»‘rworked and exhausted, mani- 
fested little real energy or power of and even the very 
demand and taste for 1 ho highest kind {>f literatuie, for deptji, 
and subtlety, and truth, jmd originality, and passion, and beauty * 
has in a great measure ceased with the supply -a sober and 
slumbrous twilight of imitutioii ^nd ^lediocrity, and little more 
than mechanical dexterity in Ixjokmaking, at least with the gtne- 
rality of the most jiopular and applauded writers. * • 

After all, the reawakening of our fhiglish literature, on each of 
the three A)C('a8ions we have mentioned, probably bronghi* 
, about niainly by the geneml political and social circumstances 
' the country and of the world at the time. The poetical and dra- 
matic wealth anch magnificence of the entof Klizaheth and Jamos 
came, no doubt, fur the most J>art, out of the passions that had 
been stirred and the strength that had been acquinid in the 
mighty contests and convulsions which filled, liore ana through- 
out Europe, the mi<kllc of the sixteenWi contuiy ; another break- 
ing up of old institutions and re-edification of the state tjpon a 
new foundation amt a new principle, t^ie work of the last sixtj’ 
years 8f the seventeenth century, if it did not contribute much 
to train the wits and fide writ(.*rs of the age (»f Anno, at least 
both prepared the tranquillity necessary for the rostfiration of 
elegant literaturoi and dis])t)sod the public mind for its enjoy- 
ment ; the poetical dayspriiig, finally, that came with our own 
centwty was bom with, and probably in some degree out of, a 
tliird revolution, which shook both established institutions and 
the minds and opinions cd' men throughon t, Europe *as mtich 
almost as the Ifefori^iation itself had done three ccnt^iries and a 
half before. It is also to be observed that oii each ol*these three 
occasions the excitement appears to have come to ns inv'j)art from 
a foreigu liferatiire which had imdcrg«mc a similar reawakenin^g^- 
or put forth a new life and vigour, shoi tly before our own : in 
tlfe Elizabethan age the contagion ,or impulse was caught •from 
the literature of Italy ; in the age of Anno from that of France ; 
in the present period from that of Gormany,* 
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Wordsworth. 

Tnis German inspiration operated most direcily, and produced 
the must marked elVect, in the poetry of Wordsworth. Words* 
^orth, who was horn in 1770, has preserved in the editions of 
his ool looted works sumo of his ve-rses written so lonj; ago as 
1780 ; and ho also continued to the last to reprint the two 
earlfe^t of his ])iihlished pocm.s» entitled An Evening Walk, 
addressed to a Young Lady, from tlic Lakes of the North of 
England, and Descrijitive JSketches, taken dining a pedestrian 
tour among the Alps, both of which tirsl f^pcaivd in 1798. The 
recolleetimi id’ the Ibrnicr of those pf»eins probably suggested to 
somebody, a f4-w Vi'afs later, the otherwise not very intelligible 
designation td' th< hake iSchoul, which has been applied to this 
vvrhiT and his imita’ors, er supposed imitators. But the Even- 
ing Walk and the DoMuipti^e rSkcdelies, wliich are both written 
* in the usual rhyining teu-syllabled verse, are, perfectly orthodox 
^ poems, according *o the common en'od, in spirit, manner, and 
form. The. pcctiliarities which are conetdvod to ooiistitule what is ' 
(.•ailed the Lake mannef fir.sia])pc‘aved in the Lyrical Ballads; the 
first volume (d’ whicdi was imbli^ied in 1798, the second in 1800. 

In the Prefaces t) the second volume of the Lyrical lUllads, the 
author iWmself descrihed liis (»hject as being to ascertain how far 
the pnrpose.s of poetry n^ght lx; fulfilled “ by fitting to metrical 
arraiigeiuent a selecticm of the real language of men in a state of 
vivid sensiition.*’ It might, jier]»5i]>s, he possible to defend this 
notion by ihc aid of certain assumptions as to what is implied in, 
or to be understood by, a sruto*of vivid^ sensation, which it may 
be conloudcxl is only another phrase for a state of poetical excite- 
ment: undoubtedly the language of a^mind in such a state, se- 
lected, or corrected, and made metrical, will he poetry. It is, 
almost a truism to say so. Nay, we might, go fai ther, and ass;ci*t 
that, in 1 1 10 circumstanc^es sujiposed, the selection and the adapta- 
tion to lucdrical arrangement would not bo necessaiy ; the lan- 
guage would flow naluially into something^ of si musical shape 
(that being one of the conditions of poerfoal expression), and, 
although it might be improved by correstion, it would. have all 
. ^he essentials of poetry as it w'as originally produced. But }vhat 
is evidently ;yeaiit is, that the real or natural language?' of any 
anAeasery mind when simply in a state of excitement or .passion 
is nocessgrily poetical. I’he* rcs])ect in which the doctrine differs 
from that commonly held is, tJiat it assumes mere jmssion or vivid 
kensatioi^ to be in all men in all cases substantially identi(Xil 
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with poetical excitement, and the language m which passion 
oppresses it»:elf to bo consequently always poetr^', at least alter it 
has undergone some purilit;ation or pruning, and been I'cduced to 
meti-ical regularity. As for this qualification, wo may remark 
that it must bo unclerstt)od to mean nothing more than that the 
language of passion is improved witli reference to j>oetieal t^fi'eet 
by being thus trained and regulated ; otherwise the slateuieift 
would be contradictory and wt>uld refute itself; Ihr, if passion, 
or vivid sensation, always speaks in })oetry, the metrical ai range* 
nicnt and the selection are nmiei'essary and unwarrantable ; ^if 
these operations bo in(lispensabl(‘, the language of vivid sensation 
is not always poetry. But surely it is evident from tlic nature of 
the thing that it is altogetlior a iniseon{ie]^Xi^>ii of what ])()etry is 
to conceive it to be nothing more than tl)0 language natuiallv 
prompted by passion or strung (unotiou. Jf that were id]^**ail 
men, all women, and all children '^;ould he poets. ]\)etry, in 
the first place, is an art, just as painting is an art ; and tlio one 
is no moi-e bo practised solely under the guidar»cc of strong 
emotion than the other. vSecuudly. ]«*ctical emotion is something* 
as distinct from mere ordinary ])assion or excitement as is musical 
emotion, or the feCling of the juctun^sque or the beautiful or the 
grand in painting or in arehitec*?ure ; tin? one may and often docs 
exist wlicre there exists nothing of the other. Nobody has <‘Vor 
thought of defining music to be incryly th(‘ natinvd vocal utter- 
ance of men in a slate of vivid sensutioTf, or painting to bo nothing 
more than their natural way of expressing ihemsolvc.s wlnm in 
such aviate by lines mid cvhmrs: no mure is poetry simply tljcir 
real language, or expressmu by words, wben in such a state. It 
makes no difference that words arc a mode of ex]>r(‘«sion of which 
men have inueli more generally the use than they have flic use of 
either coh)urs or inusical bounds ; if all men c<uild sing or could 
handle the brush, they still would not all be musicians and 
painters wdienevcr they were in aj^assion. 

It is true that even in the nidest minds emotion xvill tend to 
make the expressior/ more vivid and forcible ; hut itVill not for 
all that necessarily i^so to poetry. Emotion or ex(;itement alone 
will not produce that idealization in which poetry consists. To 
have tha’t effect the excitement inu.st be of a jjeculiay charactqr, 
and*thc‘^mincl in which it takes place must bo jmcnliarly gifteoi^ 
T^e mistake has probably arisen from a confusiofr of two tilings * 
which are widely different — the real language of men ^ii“a*state 
of excitement, and the imaginative imitation of such language 
in the artistic delineation of the excitement. The latter alone 
will necessaril} or universally bc^^ uoeiical ; the former maybe 
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the voriosi of prone. It uuiy be said, indeed, that it is ilbt men’s 
real langiia^'e, but the imitation of it, whieli is meant to bo 
caljed [)oelTy b}' W oj’dswoiih and liis followers —that, of course, 
their own poetry, even when most eonlbnuable to their ow-n 
theory, can only consist of Avhat thr^ concern Avoiiid he the real 
Jan^-imgo of persons placed in th<i eircuiiLslaiiccs of tliose from 
wlioin it professes to proceed. JhiL this exidaiiation. besides that 
it leaves tlio theory we are examining, considered as an ac-count 
or deTnuTioii of poetry, as narrow and defective as ever, still 
..ssinaes titat })ootical imitation is nothing more than transcrip- 
tion, or its equivalent— sue] I invention us emnes as near as 
pe>ssiblc til Avhat literal traiiserijjtiim would he; which is the 
very misapprehension against wliich we are arguing. Jt is 
equally false, we contend, to say tliat poetry is ij(»lhiug more 
tli't-n eilluu'tlie real language of men in a state of exeilemeut, or 
l^luMncro imiTiitiun. the elq.ser the better, of that real language?. 
The imitation must be an idejdized imilaiiou—an intenningling 
of the i»oet willi jns subject by which it receiACs aomw charac- 
ter ; just as, iji ]»aij]ting. a great portrait, (;r other ])icture from, 
nature, is never a fac-simile ctq>y, but always as much a reflec- 
tion from the artist s oAvn spiri,! as from llic scene or object it 
repre-sonls. 'J’lie realm of nata?e and tlie realm of att, although 
count erparts, ari' m?vertheless altog«‘ther distinct the one from 
the other: and both painting and pvM?try belong to tlio letter, 
not to the foTinor. ^ 

W'e eanjiot say that ^^'ords\vorth’s theory of ]mc1ry lias been 
jiltog(?llier Avitliout eiUct uixm liis pnictice, but it liar, shown 
itself rather liy some deficioney of reiinement in liis general 
nianner tlian by v(?rv much that lie has wiitteii in express con- 
formity with its icquisitioii.s. We might aflirm, indeed, that its 
princijile is as unicii contindictod and confvMted by the greater 
iiarl. of bis oAvn poetiy as it. is by that of all languages and all 
•times in wlile.li ]metry has been written, or by tin: uniA^ersal past 
experience of mankind in every age and country. Ho is a- great 
poet, and, has enriehed our lil’emture witl; much Imautifiil and 
noble wi 'ting, whatever be the method op pri'.ici pie upon Avhich 
ho (vonstrue.ts, or fancies that lie constructs; his compositions. 
^11 is Laod'niia, Avithout the exception of a single lino, hi.'? Lonely 
Ijcech-gatlierer, Avilh the exception of vciy few lines; his Ibith, 
hiv^ Tintein Abbey, liis Feast of Brougham, the Water Inly, the 
grcateii part of the Fxa^rsiou, most of the Sonnets, his ^rcat 
Ode on ‘the Intimatious of Immortality in Early Childlioi^d, and 
many rd* Jiis shorfcr lyrical i)icee.s, are nearly as uiitixceptionable 
in diction .-es jhey are deep ’^Aid true in feeling, judged according 
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to any nMes or p^iIlci]»le^^ of art that are now patronized hy any- 
body. It isitruo, indeed, that it w'ill not do to look at anything; 
that Wordsworth has written through the spectacles of that 
species of criticism which was in vogne among ns in the last 
century ; we believe that in several of the pieces wt‘ liave named 
even that narrow and superficial doctrine (if it could ho recalled;, 
from tho toinh) would find little or nothing to object to, but we 
fear it would find as little to admire ; it had no feeling or niifler* 
st-anding of the poetry of any other era than its own, - neitfier of 
that of il Ollier, nor that of the (iieek di’amaiists, nor that (>f onf 
own Elizabethan age, — and it certainly wonhl not enter far into 
the spirit either of that of Wordsworth or of any of his eminent 
contemporaries or snccessors. It is part, and a great ].>art., of 
what the literature of Germany has done for us within the lajjjt 
sixty years, that it has given a wider scope and a deepm- insigS^ 
to ou» perception and mode of judging of the poetical in all its 
forms and manifestations; and the poetry of Wordsw^)rth has 
materially aided in establishing this revolution of taste and 
ritical doctrine, by furnishing the English reader with some of 
the earliest and many of the most success-fnl or most generally 
appreciated examples and illustmthms of tin* prf*copts of the 
new faith, Even tlie errors of vVordsw'oith's poetical ci eed and 
practice, the excess to which lie has sometimes carried V.is (‘in- 
ployment of the ]angnag(i of the uneducated classes, and his 
attempts to extract poetical efiects out of trivial incidents and 
humble life, were fitt,?d to be mther servicejahle Ilian injurious 
in tho hiijlily artificial state of our poetry when ho began t«> xvrite. 
Ho may not have succeeded in ev^iy' instance in whicli he hits 
tried to glorify the familiar and elevate tho low, but ^lo lias 
nevertheless taught us that the domain of puetiy is much wider 
and more various tluVa it us6d to bo deemed, that th(3re is a great 
deal of it to be found whore it was formerly little the fashion tOt 
look for anything of the kind^ and that the poet does not abso- 
lutely require for the exercise of his art and the display^of his 
powers what are common])' called illustrious oi* disti^igiiishod 
characters, and aA\ot.i\rwise dignified subject, any nu‘re than 
long and leaiiied woids.^ Among his English contemporaries 
Wordswoith stands foremost and alone as the poet oi^ common 
life, it it not* his only field, nor perhaps the fiidd in which he 
is greatest; but it is the one wliicbis most exclusiA^ly his ^.wji- 
lie Has, it is fnao, no humour or combd}?- of any kind in liim 
(which is perhaps the explanation of tlie ludicrous touch'es that 
sometimes staijtle us in his serious poefry), and iftorefore ho is not, 
and seldom attempts to be, what BuX s was for his oountfymcn, 
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tho poetic interpretf*!*, and, as such, refiner as well as embalmer, 
ofiJic wit and merriment of the common* people : the writer by 
whom lhat title is to be won is yet to arise, and probably from 
among the people themselves : but of whatever is more tender 
or inore thoughtful in the spirit of ordinary life iii England tlie 
pooiry of Wordsworth is tne truest and most coinprehensivo 
tn^wscript we possess. Many of his verses, eiiibod^diig as they 
do th^ philosophy as well as the sentiment of this every-day 
human <^perience, have a completeness and impressiveness, as of 
texts, mottoes, proverbs, the force of which is universally felt, 
and has alread^^ w<jrked them into tho texture and substance of 
tho hmguage to a far greater extent, we apprebend, than has 
happened in tho i‘asc. t)f any contemj>orary writer. 

Wordsworth, though only a few years deceased, for ho sur- 
vived till IRoO, nearly sixty years after the publication of his 
firsi j^oetry, is already a classic: and, extensively as ho is now 
read and appreciated, any foview of our national literature 
would be very incomplete witliout at least a few exti’iicts from 
Ivis works illustratifc of tlio various styles in which he lias 
written. As a specimen of what maybe ealled his more peculiar 
manner, or tliat which is or used to bo more ^speciall, 5 , under- 
stood by the style of the Lake Scjiool of piietrv, we win begin 
with the ^vell-known versos entitled Tlic Fountain, a Conversa- 
tion, which, in his own classification, arc included among what 
he designates roeiiis of Seirfinient and Kefiection, and are sbiled 
to have been composed in 1799 ; — 

We talked ei»eii heart, and tongue 
. Aflcctionate and irjie, 

A pair of iVieiuls, though I \va^ young, 

And Matthew seventy-two. 

We lay Ixuieath a spreiuling Ojjk, 
beside a mossy seat ; 

And from the turf a foimtain broke, 

And gurgled at our feet, 

^ Now, JIatthew !” said I, ** let ns match 
Tllis water’s ])leas}iut tune 
With some old ikirder-song, or catc^t 
That suits a summer s noon ; 

. Or of the clinrch-clock and the (Jiimcs 
Sing here, beneath tho shade, 

That Imlf-nuul thing of witty rhymes 
Wliich you last^ April made !” 

In silence Matthew lay, and eyed 
The Spring beneath the tree ; 

And thus the dear man rej)lied,. 

’I!he gr£y-h|drc<Jj^na« of glcu 
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“ No cbcck, no stay, this stream letYt ars : 

How m^rrH y it goes ! 

*TwUl mnrmar on a tliousand j ears. 

And flow as now it flows. 

And ]icrc, on tliis dcllgliti’u'! day, 

1 cannot clu»o.'*c but tliink 
How oh, a vigorous man, 1 Jay 
Jioside this ibuntain's brink. 

My (*yt"S .arc dim with childish tears, 

Aly heart is idly stirred. 

For tie* same siniiid is in my cars 
AVhkli in those days 1 heard. 

Thus fares it still in onr d» 3 cay : 

And yet the wiser mind 
Mourns les.s ibr wdiat age fakes fiway 
TJiiin wliat it leaves behind. 

']'h(‘ hlackhird amid leafy 
'J'he lark alK/ve the hill, 

I-ct loos^* their carols w hen they pleas% 
Are quiet when thc-y wilh - 

'\Vith TKilnre neve^ do tlicy 
A foolish strife; they see 
A happy youth, and their old age 
Is hcautilul and free : 

liul \vi‘ are pressed by h€*avy laws ; 

And often, glad no more, 

We wear a f;w?<* of jo>', because 
We have been glad of yore. 

If there Iw* oiwf wIjo need )>en»oari 
IT is kindred laid in earth, 

The liouseladil hearts tliat tvere hia own. 
It is the man of mirth. 

My days, my fri<jnd, arc almost none. 

My life has been aj)provod, 

^nd many h>v<* me ; hut by uom; 

An^ I enough beloved.’’ 

**Now*Tmllj himsLdf and mo bo wrons^i. 
The man w-ho thus complains ! 

I live and sing my idle songs 
Upon these happy plaiys. 

And, Mattlicw, for Ihj^ children dead 
1 ’ll Imj a son to tlufc !” 

At tills he grasjKid ntjj^hand, and said, 

' “ Alas 1 that caiMio&bo 1” 
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We rijse up from the fountain-side ; 

And down the smooth dc^cerft 
or tin* u;n'cn sheep-track did we ^lide ; 

And through the wood we went ; 

And, CTC we came to Leonard’s I^oclv, 

He sang those witty rljyines 
Al»out tin? crazy t>id church-clock, 

Au<l the hewildcrcd chimes. 

The^following:, entitltd Tho Affliction of Margaret, dated 1804, 
unvl classed among tho rooms founded on the Aflectio^, is more 
imilassioned, but still essentially in the same style : — 

Wlieve art iliou, my hcloved son, 

Wiiert' art. thuu, worse to me than dead? 

Oh find nio, prosiu-roiis or iiiidf»no ! 

< >r, ii' tlic grave h*’ now thy bed, 

Why am J iguorant of the siuue, 

That I may rest;^nd Ticitlier Marne 
Nor sorrow may att<*itd thy name? 

{>i*veri yars, alas ! to liuve received 
No tidiug.s of .in ♦•nly child ; 
d o have dt'«paired, have liO]>od, belicv(‘d 
And b(‘en for cvcMinorc beguiled ; * 

Sometimes with thouglii^ of very bliss ! 

I cateii nt tlum, and then 1 miss ; 

Was ever <larkness like to tliis ? 

• 

He was auiong^hc ].ritiic in worth, 

An ohject Ivaateoiis to behold ; 

Well born, wyl bivd ; I sent him forth 
Ingenuous, innocent, and hold : 

Jf things ensued that Vanted gnict*, 

As liatli M'on said, they WTre not base 
And iK’ver hhish was on my face. 

* f 

Ah ! litllo doth the young one dream, 

When full of }>Iay and childish cares, 

Wliat ])<nver is in his wildest scmain, 
ileard by his mother unawares ! 

He kfiows it not, he cannot guess : 

Years to a mother bring distress ; 

But do not malve her love tho less. 

, Neglect nio ! no, 1 suffered long 
From tliat ill thought ; and, heiiig blind, 

S:ud, “ Bride shall licit) me in luy wrong; ^ 

Kind mother liawc^I been, us kind 
As ever breathed:" and that is true; 

IVc wetimy i>atb Avith tears like dew, 

"Weeping for him v. «jpn no one knew. , 
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My a>n, if tliou be biimblod, poor,* 

BopelcsM^of honour and of gain, 

Oh ! do not dread Ihy mother’s door ; 

Tliink not of me with grief and pain: 

J now can see with I)etter eyes ; 

And worldly grandeur I despise, 

And Fortune with her gifts and lies, 

Alas! the fowls of heaven have wings, 

And blasts of Jieaven will aid their flight » 

Tltey momit~how short a voyage hringk 
The wainh rv*rs back to their delight ! 

OhaiJiS tic us down by land and sea ; 

And wishes, vain as n)ine, may Ix‘ 

All that is left t<* comfort titfv. 

rciha])S some dimge(»n liears thee gimn, 

^Maimed, mangled, by iiihiiman men ; 

Or thou, upon a d(‘sert thrown, 

Inheritest tlie lion’s dOi ; 

Or ha.^l been summoned to the deep, 

Tinui, ilioii and all thv mates, tukeep 
An irieontmunieubie sleep, 

2 look for ghosus ; but none will force 
Their way tom^ •.'•-''lis lalsely said 
That there was ever imerconrse 
Jlelween the living and the dead ; 

For, sillily, then I sliouhl have sight 
Of him 1 wail for day and night 
\\5ith love anfl longings infinite. 

My ajiprtdicnsions come ifi cnnvds: 

I drc;nl the rustling of the grass; 

TTie very shadows t»f the clouds 
Have jKAver to shake me as tliey ]>aas; 

Hquesti^/.i thiiigs, and do not find 
One that will answer to my mind ; 

And all the world a])j)ears unkind. * 

Beyond jiarticipatiou lie 
My troubles, and Ix’yond relief : , 

If any chance to heave a sigh, 

Thly pity me, and not ray grief. 

Then «»tnie to me, iny Son, or send 
Some tidings that my w'oes may end; 

I have no other earthly friend ! 

Here another from the same class, and still in^ the same 
stylo, dated 1798. The *v :Tses are very heantifiil* they bear 
some resemblance to the touching old Scotch ballad called J^ady 
Ann^ iJothwelTs Lament, begiuuin^ 
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Halow, my boy, lie still and sl(*pj 
It j^rievc's me sair to swi thee weep — 

of which there is a copy in Percy’s L'eliqnes, and others, differ- 
ing considerably from that, in other collections ; — 

1 IfM’ eyes are wild, her head is bare, 

'I'he sim has burned ia.T coal-black iiair j 
Her eyebrows have a nisly slain, 

And she came far fr<im over tlie main. 

JSlio lias a Ijiiby on her arm, 
f>r else she were alone : 

And underneath ilie liaystack warm, 

And on the pvenwood stone. 

She talked and siinu tlje wootis among, 

And it was in the Ijiiglish tongue. 

“Sweet balw, they say that I am mad, 

But nay, my heart i^ lar t(;»o glad ; 

And I am hapjiy wh(ei 1 sing 
hull many a sad and doleful thing: 

'Jhcii, lovt^y haby, do not feurl 
1 pray thee, have no lear of me ; 

But safe as in!i cmdle, liere, 

My lovely baby, slialt thoii be ; 

To tiiee I know t<.H> niuoll f owe; 

#•1 eanixot work Ihee any w’oe. 

A fire was once wjfliin my brain ; 

And in my l)ea»l a dull, »lull pam; 

And Ih'ndish fax'es, one, two, tluvA>., 

Iluiie: at my brerftit, and pulled at mej 
dkit tiieii there came a si^ht of joy^ 

It came at once to do me gcxxl ; 

I waked, and saw my little bey, 

My little boy of flesh aii<l bloiwl ; 

Oh joy for me that siglit tx> see I 
For he was there, and only he. 

Suck, bttlo babe, oli suck again ! 

*lt cools I4iy blotxl, it cools my brain; 

^j*i»y li})s I feel tliem, baby ! they 
l^raw fmni my heart the pain away. 

Oh! press me with thy litlie hand; • 

It^ooseufi sometliing ait my chest ; 

About that tight and deadly hand 
J feel thy little tingors ].)rest. 

^Thc breeze I see is ift the tree: 
it comes to cool my babe and me. 

Oh ! love me, love me, little boy I 
Thou art thy mother’s oUljyoy ; 
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And do^not dread the waves t>clow 
When o’er the sea-rock’s edge >ve go ; 

The high crag cannot work me harm, 

Nor leaping torrents when they howl ; 

The habe I carry on my arm 
He saves for mo my precious soul ; 

Then Jiappy lie ; for blest am I ; 

Without me my sw'cet habe would die. 

Then do not fear, my boy ! for thee 
Bold as a lion will 1 be : 

And I w’ill al\va3-b be thy guide, 

Through liollow snows and rivers wide. 

ITl build an Indian IxAver ; I know 
The h-avt-s that make the soflest bed ; 

And if frnm me; thou wilt not go, 

But still be true till I am dead, 

My ]»retty thing, then thoxi shalt sing 
As incaTv as tlic bir<^s} in spring. 

Thy father cares nt»t for rny breast, 

*Tiii thine, sweet baby, there td*rest ; 

’Tia all tliino o%vn ! — ^and, if its hue 
Be clumged, that was so fan* to vii‘W, 

’Tis fair en<tugh for thee, rny dove! 

My beauty, lifil# child, is down, 

But thou wilt live with me in love; 

And what if my /jheek be brown? 

’T'is well tor tliee, tlioit canst not see 
Alow pale and wan it el.se would be. 

3>read not their taunt.s, .ny little life ; 

1 am ^liy father’s wedded wife ; 

And underneath the spreading tree 
We two will li\e in honesty. 

»-Jf his Sk'vcet boy lie could forsake. 

With me he never would have stayed; 

From him no harm my babe can take ; 

But he, ])oor man ! is wr<*tchcd made ; 

And every day we two will pray 
For him that ’s gone and far aw*,y. 

It’ll teach my boy the sweetest things, . 

IM ^each him luiw the owlet sings. 

My little babe ! thy lips are still, , 

And tliou ha.st almost sucked thy fill. 

— — Wliere art tliou gone, my owk dear child ? 
Wliat wicked look** jire those 1 see ? * 

Alas! alast that IcKik so wild. 

It never, never came from ; 

If thou art mad, my pretty lad, 

Then I must bo Tor ever 
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Oil ! simile on mo, niy little lumb ! 

For 1 tliy own dear mother an'i. • 

My love for thee has well been tried : 

I ’ve 80 uj:ht tliy father far and wide, 

1 know the poisons of tbe sbade, 

1 know the earth-nuts fit for food : 
riien, ]irotty dear,' be not afraid : 

Wo ’ll lind thy fatlier in the wood, 

Xow hmi,di and Ik* ^ay, to the woods away ! 

And tliere, my babe, we *11 live for are,*’ 

But much, perhaps we might say the greater part, of ^A'orti.s- 
worth’s poetry is in a very different stylo or manner. Tak<.‘, i‘or 
^examyde, his noble Laudainia, dated ISl d, and in the later editions 
placed among what ho calls Pucuis of the Imagination, though 
formcj’ly classed as one of tlie I’oems founded on the Affoe- 

“With sacrifice hclbn^ the nsiiv^' morn 
Vows have 1 nnuh* by fruitless hope inspired; 

And from the infernal Uods, ’mid shades forlorn 
Of niiiht, my sl;uf5;htered Lord have 1 re<piired: 

Celestial pity 1 aeiaiu implore: — 

Ih'store him to niy si^ht — great Jove, restores !” 

So 8 ]M 3 aking, and by fervent love |ndow<‘d 

With faith, tlie supidiant heavenward lifts her hands; 

Whil^ like the sun emerging from a cloud, 

Her comitfiuuice brightej^^— and her eye expands ; 

Her boscar. lu-aves and spreads her .stature grows; 

And she «‘xpe<‘ts the i.ssnc in re|H.'se. 

0 K'lTor ! what hath she ]kT(m ivi-d ? * O joy ! 

Wljai doth she lo.,k on ? Whdm doth .sW^ behold? 

Her Hero slain upon the l>each of Tniv ? 

His vital ])nwncef' Ids corjKireal imaild? 

Jt i.s — if sense deceive her nut — ’lis Ho!* 

And a OckI lead.? him, winged jMerciiry ! 

Mild Ilcrmes sjiake — and touched her with his wan«l 

'['hat rf‘.alnis all fear ; “ Such urace liath crowned thy prayer, 

1-Modamia! thsJt at Jove's command 

Thy husband walks the paths of upyw air : 

lie contes to tarry witli thee three hours’ syia^; 

Accept Uic gift, behold him face to face ]”• * 

Forth S]>rang the impassioned Queen her Lord to clasj); 

Again that coiisumiuation she as.s.ayecl ; 

•IkA unsubstantial form eWules lier giasp 
As (flit<‘n as that eager grasp was made. 

Th*' Vhantom ]«uits — but parts to re-iinite, 

Anti re-assume his place before her sight. 
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** Protcsilans*, lo ! thy "iiuln is "one I . 

Confirm, 1 pray, ihe Yisimi with voice: 

This is our palace, — ^yonder is thy throne ; 
ftpeak, and tlie lkx»r tlion tread 'st on will rejoice. 

Not to appal me have the Cods Wistowed 
This jirecioiis hoou ; and blest a sad abwlc.” 

“ Great- Jove, Laodaniia I doth not leave 
llis "ifts iini>eriect : — Si>ectre ihonph I be, 

1 am not sent to scare thee or doc<*iYo; 

Bui in reward of tliy fidelity. 

And somethin" als^i ditl my worth obtain ; 

For fearless virtue brin^eth Ijtuirnlless piin. 

Thou knowest, the Delphic oracle fori^iold 
'I’hat the first (.ireek Avho touched the Trojsm strand 
Shontd die ; but iite the. threat ctaild nut wiilihold : 
A generous cause a vic.tiiii did ilemaud ; 

And forth I leapt ii]»on <h<*- sandy plain ; 

A stdi-devoted chief — by .Hector slain.” 

“ Supreme of Heroes — bravest, noblest, best! 

Tl»y Diatchless courage 1 bewail no more, 

Which then, when lens of tlw-nsands were’deprest 
By doiiht, pro])elIed thee to the fatal shore : 

Thou foniid'st — and I iorgivc thee — leh-o thou art— 
A nobler counsellor than 103’ ))oor Jieart. 

But thou, though capable of sternest det;<l, 

Wert kind iis resolute, ami good as brav(i ; 

And be, Avhose power re.storen tber, hat h tlecreed 
^’hat thou .should’st. cheat the ninlice ol“ the grave ; 
Bedumlant J^re tliy locks, th^' lips as fair 
As when their breath enriched Thes?ialian air. 

No Siiectre grccUs me, — ^no v^in Shadow' this ; 

Come, blooming llt-ro, place thee by my side ! 

Give, on tliis well-known concli, one nuptial kiss 
To me, Ihis4^da3% a s^econd time thy bride 1” 

Jove frowned in heaven : the conseions I’arcne tljrew 
Upon those roseate lips a Stygian hue. 

This visage tells thee that 1113" doom is past : 

Nor should the change he iiKKirned, even if the j^ys 
Of sense were able to retniTi as fa.st ’ ~ , 

And surely as they vanish. — Farth ^lestro3^s . 

Those rapnrew4jlnly — ICn Inis disdains : 

Calm xdeasures t Ilf re abide — majestic pains. 

, Be hanght, O faithful Oonsoii., to control 
llebellions passion : for the thxls ap])rove 
The de])th, and not the tumult (^f «the soul ; 

A fervent, not ungovernable love. 

Til y transfiorts iTXKlerate ; and meekl3»^ mopm 
Wkori 1 depart, for brief is my sojourn,” — 
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“ j\b, Avhcrefore ? — Did not Hercules by^orce 
AVrest from the p^iiardiau uioiister of the tomb 
Alci'a’iis, a reaniiiiatotl corse, 

Oivon biiclt dwell ou earlli in vernal bloom? 

Mc'dea’ri sj)ells dispei'Sed ihe weight of years, 

Aesoii sUkmI a youth *im<l youtlilnl peers. 

The (Joils to Us arc merciful — and they 
Yet fiirtljcr may relent: for miirhtier far 
•^J’hau strei](j:th of nerve aufl sinew, or the sway 
Mjaiiie |iol(‘i;t i>ver sun a.nd star. 

Is love, though ol'r lf> a^on^ disirest. 

And thougli his ravniu-ite sf.u. he la ble M'omau's breast. 
]>ut if thou p:oesf T folhuv '* — Peace!*’ he said — 

She locked U(M)u hlu: a.id uas ealiimd and che(Ted ; 
fdie ;d‘ustiy colour Irom liis lij.s had tied : 

III Jiis fle|>Mrlnien{. .'.liajH-, aii'i mien ajipeaied 
Klysiaii beauty, meiancholy Lirace, 

Broiiigdjt from a j«'nsive, tlini..:'i a happy ]»lace 
He sjtake of love, such love as Spirits feel 
III worlds wlios^ oour.se is eijuahle and pure ; 

No fears to beat away — iio strife U> heal — 

The past utisi'^lied ftir, aiul the future sure ; 

Spahf, of heroic acis in i^niver nuKul 
llevivcd, with tiner harmony punned; 

Of afl that is in<»f>l beauteous — inui^iisl there 
In hapj>ier beauty ; nior# jielluc.d sireanis. 

An ampler ether, a div^a-r air, 

And ti(.'lds inv<'stcd with purpureal »j:U‘.auis: , 

(Jliiiujs which the snii,*uho <h<’ds tlie briuhtest day 
Eartli kimws, is at! unworlhv to survev. 

Yet there the shall enter wldeh batfi earned 
'i'haf privile.i^e by virtue. — “ III," said he, 

“ ’I’he end of man’s existence I discerne^l. 

Who from iiauohle pmies and revelry 
Could <lraw, when we had partwl, vain delifi;ht, 

Wliile tears were thy best ]iasiime day and night : 
Audnwhile my youthful peers before my eyes 
(Ecichjiero foflowing hio peculiar bent) 

^rt^t>ay."d themselves for gh>rious e.iiterprisi! 
l’>y martial sports, — or, sc*ated in the tent, 

Chieftaj^ns and kings in council were, detatned ; 

What, time the lla‘t at Aiili.s lay enchained. 

M’hc wished-for wind was given : — J then revolved 
T^lie oracle npon the sileni sea ; 

An«%if no wm-thier led the w.ay, rt’solved 
’J'hat, of a thousand vessels, mine should Ixi 
'rhe ionMiiosi jiiw in pressing to the strand, — 

Mine the first blood that tinja*dJLbc Trojan sand. 
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Vet bitter, oftimcs IVtter, was tlie pan^ 

When of tby loss I thoujxht, beloved wife! 

On thee too fondly did my memory hang, 

And on tlje joys we shared in mortal life, — 

I’lic paths wliich we had trod — these fmnlaina, flowera ; 

My new-planned cities, and unfinished towers. 

But should suspense permit the foe to cry, 

‘ Behold, tliey tremble ! — haughty their array, 

Yet of their number no one dares to die 
In soul I s\\oj>t the indignity away : 
dill frailties then reourred ; — but Lfty thought, 

111 act embodied, luy deliverance wrouglit. 

And tlioii, though strong in hu e, art all to^) weak 
In reason, in self-government too slow ; 

I ctmnscl thee by f<;rtitiid(^ to seek 
Our blest reunion in the shades below. 

The invisible world with thee hatl^ sympathised ; 

Be tliy atloctions laiscd and solcmnisctl. 

Leai^i, by a mortal yearning, to asci'nd — « 

Seeking a ingber object. Buve was given, 

Encouraged, sanetkiued, cliielly tor that * ** iid j 
For this tlic’^>as.sion to excess was driven — 

That st'lf migiit he siiiuitlledf her lH>ndage prove 
^riio fetters of a dream, o})jK>sed 1 o love.’’ * , 

Aloud she shrieked ! for Ilenne'* retvppears ! 

Bound the dear shade she would bavf clung-*-’ tis vain : 

The hours are |iast — too brief bad they been years ; 

And him no mortal effort can delain : ^ 
f'wifl, towards the realms that know not (‘arlldy day, 

He through the jKirtid takes his silent way, 

And on the ])al!ice tlwr a lifeles.s corse she I.ay. ‘ 

She — who, ili*‘Ugh wj^rned, exhorted, and rei^mved, 

Tims died, from juission desperate, to a crina — 

By the just Hod.s, whom no weak ]aty moved, 

Was doomed to wear out her atipointed time, 

Apart from luijijiy gliosts, that gather flowens 
Of blissful quiet ’mid unfading liovvers. ' 

Yet tears to mor^l suftbring are due ; 

And mortal *iope* defeated' and o’e.rtlin)wn 
Are mourned by man, — and not by man alone, 

* The rea<ler of Milton will remember the same idiia in the EightjABook 
Paradise Lost : — * *' 

** Love refines 

Tlie thoughts, and lieart enlarges ; hath»his scat 
•dn reason, and is judicious : is the scaly 
By vtiiich to heavenly loye \hou muy’st ascend.” 
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As loudly Ik-IV vcs. — Ujkui the side 

Of Hi’llesiKiiil, (such fiiith was entertained; 

A knot of si»iry trees for ap:cs »:rew 

From out the tomb of him for whom she died ; 

And ever, when such stature they had gained 
Thill. Ilium’s walls were buhject to their view, 

'I'he trees’ tall summits witlu-red at tiie si'^ht ; 

A o instant intiu'change of [growth and hli^Jit. 

Ill tlio.suiuc grand stmin is very much especially of Words- 
wor^i’s lilt or po«dr\\ N'oitlior puerility mu* over familiarity of 
diction, with wiuitevcr other faults they may be (diargoablc, can 
well bo attributed to idtiier tbo Exeuision, or the iSoimets, or 
Mio Odes, lint it is, on tlio nthor liand, a inisooneeption to 
imagine tliat tlii-s later poetry is for the most part envelopCMl in a 
lit^ze ^lirough wliioli tlie meaning is only to be got at by initiated 
eyi.Vit •Notliiiig like lliLs is the case, llic Excursion, published 
in :81d, fur instance, with lluf exception of a very few })assagoK, 
is "a ]U)cm that he wlio runs may read, and the greater part of 
w'iiicb may be a}>[»relitunled by readers of all classes as readily as 
alino.st am otino’ ])ueti'y in the language. ^Ve may say the same 
even of 'I’lio J’reinde, or Introduction to the lJecl«se (intended to 
consist of thr(‘o I’arts, of which 'l’ln| Exciii‘.sjon is the s(‘eond, tlio 
first rmnainjng in manuscript, and the third having been only 
jilanneJ), liieli "vvas begun in 175)P and completed in 
iilthongh not juiblished till m few months after tlie author's death 
in I HdO ; an elaborate poem, in fourte.en hooks, oj’ eminent interest 
as the poet’s history of liynself, and of the growth of his^cJwii 
mind, as well as on otlior accounts,’ and long before charac- 
terized by t.'oleridge, to wliom it i.s addressed, as 

An < lipliic Koiig iinhiod, ^ 

A sou'j: divine of ]iiu:h and |iassieniitc thoughts 
To tlicir own muhie elumtcd.”* 


In referehee, iiu dguht, to Wordsworth s own lines, in the First Book of 
the Foeni * 

tt' Some philosophic fiong 
<!)f Truth that elierishos our daily life , 

With meditiititnis passionate from deep 
llt'Cessea in man’s heart, immortil verse 
Thoughtfully litted to tlie Orphean lyre.” 

And here,* again, w© have the ecBo^of JMilton’s line, in the Third Book of^ 
Lost ?— 

“ With otljfcr notes than to the Orphean lyro.” 
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Ill all that constitutes artistic character the y)oct3;y of Coleridge 
is a contrast 1o that of Wordsworth, (’oleridge, b(mi in 1772, 
published the earliest, of liis poetry that is now reniembercd in 
J7tKt, in a .small volume containing also suino ])ieces by (’hhrles 
•Lainh, to Avhich some by Charles Lloyd wore added in 8 so(‘<md 
edition tho following year. It was not till LSoO, after he had 
produced and printed .M'paratcdy his (>do to the l>e]>arting .Year 
( ITinij, his noble ode entitled Franc(‘ ( 17(^7), bis Fears in Soli- 
tude (1798), and his translations of both parts of SchilhFs 
Wallenstein, that ho avus first associated as a. poet and auflior 
with Wordsworth, in the second A^obiine of whose Lyrical llallads, 
published in 1 800, a]>poaied, as the cent l i but ions of an anop'/niens 
friend, Coleridge's Ancient. Mariner. Fo.-^ior Motlnu-'s Tale, N'i j;lit- 
ingale, and Love. ** 1 slifuild not liave lecjuc-stcd this assist- 
ance,'’ i?aid Wurdsw<.irth, in bis preface. bad 1 not believed 
that the poems of my friernl wj)nhi. in a great measure, have tho 
same tendoncy as my oAvn, and that,,. though there would bo 
found a ditleroi'.MC, 1 bore would be found no di.scovdanec, in tho 
colours of our style ; as onr/ »pinions <»n tliv‘ subject of j>ootry do 
almost entirely coiiKM’dc*,” Foleridge's own .aecouirt, liowovor, i.s 
somewhat ditfere.nt. Jn his Ib'ogratdiia J.iteiaria, he tells ns 
that, l)e.sidos tho Ancient 3iaiinerCh(‘ Avas pre]>aring for the 
conjoint ]»nblication, among other ]3o(‘ms, the J)ark Ladie and 
the' Christahcl, in Avliieh hc/ should have more nearly realized his 
ideiif than he had done in liis first attempt, when the volume 
Ava.s brought out with so much hu ger a portion of it the pvudneo 
of Wordswm-tli’s iinlustry than his own, that liis few compo- 
sitions, “ instead of forming a balancu*, a])i>oared rather an inter- 
polation of heterogeneous matter and I lien he adds, in rcfenmcc 
to the long preface in wlii(dj Woidsworth had expounded hi^ 
tlicory of poetry, “ With many pans of this profacii in the sense 
attributed to them, and Avhieli the Avord.s n.ulonbtedly seem to 
authorize, I never concurred; hut, on the contrary, objected to 
them as errone*duS'An princijilo and contradictory (in appearance 
at least) both to otlier parts of the same preface, and to the 
author’s own practice in the greater iiumhei- of thg poems tlierii- 
selves.” 

** Coleridge’s poetry is romarkabl'j fur tlie perfection of iis exe- 
cution, for the exipiisite art with Avhieh its dWine spirit is 
eudoAA’-ed^witli formal ex])ression. Tlio subtly Avovmi Avoids, Avith 
all their sky colours, seem to grow out of the thought or emotion, 
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as the flower from* its stnlk, or the flame from its feodiag oil. 
The junsic of his verse, too, ospeciaHy ti!‘ wliat lie Jia^; wiitton 
til rhyme, is as swtjot and as characteristic as anything in tlio 
language, placing him fur that rare excellence in the same small 
hand with »Shakespeare, and Iloanuiont and h’letcher (in their 
lyruis), and JNlillon, and (■ollins, and >Shelloy, and 'J’lOinyson. It 
prol)a.bJy only quantity tliat was wanting to make Coleridge 
the greatest poet of his ilay. Cortaiuly, at least, some things 
tliat lib Jias written have not hceu snrpasscd, if they have been 
mah'.hed, by any of his eontcni[>uraries. And (as indeed has 
beeb the ease with almost all great poets) he contiuned to write 
better and better the longer he wrote; some of his hajipiest 
» \xo'ses were the pivuliiee of liis latest years. To quote jiart of 
what we lia\ e said in a jiaper publislietl immediately after Cole- 
ridg^g's death “ Not oiil.v, as w<‘ pvoeeed from his earlier to his 
la^;r^ompo^itions. (b'os tlie execution become much more artistic 
and perfect, but the informing spirit is relined and purified — the 
li'ndoraoss grows mon* delicate and deep, tlic liix' brighter and 
keemu’, the sense of 4H*auty more subtle .and exquisite. Vet from 
tfie first there was iq all lu‘ wrote the divine hreatli which essen- 
tially makes poetry whitt it is. There was ‘ shaping spirit 
of iiuaghiatioii,’ evidently of so^riim jiinion and full of strength, 
though as vet sonielimes un.Nkiliiuly dinaded, ami micunibered 
in its lligh-t by an aflluence of jiower which it seemed liardly to 
know how jo manag<^ : li^ftice an unscleoting impetuosity in 
these early coinjiositions, nevm* inilietiiing anything like povei-fy 
of thought, but pnidueing (leeasiiuially eoiisidemble awkwardness 
and turgidity of style, and a dtHdafnatury air, from whiWi no 
].>oetry was ever more free than tliat of Culei’idge in its maturer 
form. Yets even among these juvenile- pi'oduetions are many 
passages, and some whole pieces, of p(;rfeet; gracefulness, and 
judiaiit wifh the jmrost sunlight of jiootry. There is, for example, 
^tlie*ino.st beautiful delicacy i»f seniiuient, as well as sweetness 
f)r vorsiticati(»n and expression, in the following linos, simple as 
tlp'v are 

f 

Maid of iny lt)vc, sweet Oeiievieve! 

Ill beauty's light you fjtide along ; $ 

Your eve is like the star of t;ve,» * 

And sweet your voice as Serap!i*s song. 

Yet not your heavenly beauty gives 
I'liis lu'iirt with passion soft to glow : 

Within your soifl » voice there lives! 

It hills you liear tlie. tale of woe. 

When, tinking low, the .‘uitferer \\*au 
Ikiholds lift baud oii;stiv tolled to save. 
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Fair, as the hosom of the swan 
That riscs4 graceful o’er the wave, 

1 ’ve seen yoiir breast with pity lieave ; 

And therefore love 1 you, sweet (ieiicvievc! 

And the folloNviiig little picture, entitled Time, Heal gind 
Imaginary, is a gem worthy of the poet in the most thoughtful 
and philosophic strength of his faculties ; — 

Oil the wide level of :i moiintiiin’.s lieud 
(1 knew not where, hut ’twas some fairy jdact*), 

Their jiinions, ostrieh-like, for sails oiitsjiread, 

Two lovely cliiidren ran an endless race ; 

A sister aiid a brother ! 

That far outstripiHal tlie otli<‘r; 

Yet ever runs she with reverted face, 

And looks and listens for the boy behind; 
l'\ir he, alas ! is blind ! 

(fer rouirh and snumth wi^ih <wen step In* pas>ed, 

And knows not whether lie he Orst or last. 

In a diffeVont manner, and more resemldin^ that of tliesc early 
poems in general, are many passago of great ])o>ver in life 
Monody on tlm Death of OliutleiTon,* and in the lleligions 
3I.usmgs. iho lafter written in 171<4, when the aulhor \vas only 
in his twenty -third year. Afid, among other rmnarkable pieees 
of a date not much later, might be mentiom'd the (We entitled 
Franee, written in 17it7, wdiieh Slirjley regarded as the jinest 
ode in the language; liis Fire, Famine, and SJanghter, wnitien, 
we beliew.!, about; the same time; liis od(i (•ntiiled Dejoetion; 
his lih’.nk verso limjs entitled The ?\ij{li1ingalo ; his Hiine of the 
Ancient Mariner, and^ his exipiisite verses entitled Love., to 
whieli lust for their union of passion with deliefiev, and of both 
with the sweetest, I'iclu'st. music, it would be ditV.cult to hnd a 
match in our own or an}^ language. 

„ “ Of Oohji’idge's poetry, in its matured form and in its 

best; specimens, the most distinguihliing ehaiaetei istjc.s arc vivid^ 
ness of imagination and subtlety of llioiiglit, combined with 
unrivalled beauty and expressiveness of dielion, and the most 
exquisite melody tjf verso. With tlie exception qf a vein ol 
melancholy aiul' meditative tenderness, flowing rather from a 
conteihplivtive suivcy of the mystery -the strangely mingled 
good hnd evil — of all things liunian, than connected with aiijJ 
iiidivudnal interests, there is not in general mueJi of pg-^sjon in 
his compositions, and ho is not wfcll fitted, therefore, 4.u become 
H very popular poet, oi* a favourite with the multitude. Kis 
love iiseH warm and tciidor as it is, is still Vlatonio and spiiitual 
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in its tenderaesK, I'^lher Ilian a of flesh and hlood. • There 
is nothing in his poetry of the pulse of* fire that, throjis in that 
of Ihirns ; neitli< r has he niueh of the homely eA erj^lay truth,’ 
1)10 pruvorhiul and imivers.Mlly Jijiplicuble wisdom, of "Words- 
Avgrth. i'oloridge Avas, far more tiian either of these poets, ‘ of 
■ imagination iUl oompact.* The fault of his poetry is the same 
tlJUt belongs to tliat of Spenser; it is too purely or imalloyedly 
poetijfiil. But rarely, on (lie other liand, has there existed an 
imagination in Avhi<;h so much originality and daring Avere asso 
ci'ited and harruoiiized witli so gentle and ireinldingly delicate a 
sense of beaniy. Some of his min(»r ])oc‘ms especially, for the 
richness of thoir colouring <.‘oin})irio(l witli ilie most pc'.rfect 
finish, can be conijiared only to the fluwi'i-s which spring up 
into lovi-liness at tlic iiau-li of ‘ great creating nature.’ The 
.woRIs, the rhyme, the Avhole flow i‘f the nnisic seem to he not so 
infujli tlic mere cxjirrssion <>r sign of the thought as its blossoming 
pr irradiation— -of the briglft essence the casually bright though 
sensible efUnence.'*’^ . 

• In most, of (’olerfdgo’s latest poetry, however, along with this 
perfcctimi of execution, in Avhich lie was luimatched, avo have 
more body and Avarmth- more of the insjtirijtion of the heart 
mingling Avith that of the faiu;y. The folloAving lines are 
entitled Work Avithont llojic, and are stated to haA'c b'ion com- 
posed lilst February, 1827 : — 

All nature seems* t AVerk. Flags leave their lair— 

'fheliees are- stirring — birds aiv, <»« the wing — 

; And winter, slimd»crjii^ in tjje opm air, 

' Wears eii his smiliiie; f;u.*e a dream of s]»ring ! 

And 1, the whih*, flic sole unbu.s\*thiii};, 

Noi' honey make, nor pair, nor build, nor sing. 

Yet well I ken the banks where .Imaranflis blow, 

Have traced the fount whence streams of nectar flow. 

Ihonni, L) ye amaranths! bloom for whom ye may. 

For me yc bloom not ! Glide, rich streams, an ay ! 

Witli lips niibrighteued, Avreathless brow, J stvoU : 

•And would you leani the 8[adis Unit iliwse my soul? 

•Work without liojvo draws nectar in a^sieve, 

.tViid hope Avithout an ohj<‘ct caniiu^ li^e. • 

To about the same date btdongs the following, entitled Yputh 
and Age : — 

• •• Vi'i’sc, a bmeze juid blossoms straying, 

*. Where Hoiie clung ieediiig, like a bee — 
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Both were mim \ IJfe wont a iiiuyiiij; 

With NaUiPv, llofw, and ]\»opy, 

Wlicu 1 was young ! 

When I was yon up; ? — Ali, woeful when ! 

All ! for the clmngo»*twi\1 now niul tlien ! 

This hivathiim house not built with hands. 

This body that dcH*s nu‘ ^rriovotis wrong, 

0’(‘r airy dill’s and glittering sjuuls 
How lightly then it flashed alnng : — 

Like those trim skiffs, unknown of yore, 

On winding lakes and rivers wide, 

That ask no aid sail or i>ar, 

'I'hiit fear no spile of wind or tid<'! 

Xonglit earn'd this l»"dy for wind or w^atho' 

When youih ami 1 lived in’t together. 

Khwvers are lovely; love is flower-like; 

Friendshii> is a sheltering tree ; 

0 ! the joys that came d*)W n shower-like, 

Of Triendshi]', Love, ami Liberty, 

Ere T w as old ! 

Kre I w'us old? — Ah, wot'fnl ere, 

Wliich tills me, Youth’s no longer here! 

0 Youth ! fur yesiis so many and jiweet 

Tis Known tiiat ihon and I were one; 
ril think it l-nt a eonceit — 

It cannot be, tliat flmii art g(»ne! 

’J’jiy vesjter-lH'll liatli not vetjoiled : — 

And thou wert aye a masker hold ! 

What strange- disguise hast now ]>ut on, 

To make he!iev<-that t'lion art gone? 

1 see these lucks in silvery shps, 

This droojjin/ gait, iias'‘aliered size ; 

But springtide blo,^si>ms on thy lips, 

And tears take sunshine fVmn tliine eyes ! 
f.ife if^dait tle/.ight, ; so think 1 will 
'J'Jiat Youth and 1 are house-males still. 

Dew-drops arc the gems of morning, 

But the tears of mourn fill eve ! 

Where uo Impe is, lifds a warning 
I’liat only serves to make us grieve, 

AVlien we arc old : 

^’]iatbuly'‘sci:ves to make ns grieve, 

With oft and tedious taking leave ; 

Like some i>oor nigh-related vuest, 

Tliat may m^t rudely k; dismist. 

Yet hatli outstayed his weltoYne while, 

And tells the jest without the smile. 

The following may have been writteyx a few yearn later. 
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It winds np a prose fiittlogne between two gills and tLeir eblerly 
male friend the iVict, or Jinprovisatore, a!? ho is iuf)ro ta^niliarlv 
styled, who, after a most eloquent description of that rare iimtual 
love, the possession of which ho declares would bo more than 
an ivdequato reward for the rarest virtue, to the remark, “ Snrely, 
he wdio has described it so well must have jiossessed it?” replies, 
“ he wore worthy to have i>o.ssessed it, and had helicvingly 
antieipg,ted and not found it, liow bitter the disappointment!'’ 
and Iheii^* after a pause, breaks out into verse thus : — 

Yes, yes ! that ho<»n, life’s riela'st treat, 

He had, or iaticied (hat he had ; 

.Say, ’(was btn in his own conceit — 

'idle I'ancy made him irlml I 
Crown of his cup, and ;^arnish of his dUh, 

The boon ja-efijrared in his earliest wish 
d’lie fair fulliiment ofliis jioesy. 

When his youn^ heyt livst yearned Ibr sympathy! 

Ikit e ell the mofeor o*tq»riii<j of the hraii: 

T 'im^irished wai.e ; 

Faith asks he r daily bread, 

And I'ancf nuist he fed. 

Now so ii chanced — from wet or diy , 

It boots not how — I know^iot wli\ — 

She misseil her wonnul fDod ; ;m<i quickly 
Toor rnnev stai^gtuvd and jrrew sickly. 

Then came a rest^%s state, yea and nay, 

11 is (aitli was fixed, his heart all ebb and flow; 

(V like a bark, in s*»me hair-slielteivd 
Above its anehof iirivini: to luid Uo. 

I'hat boon, whicli but have 
In a belief ^ave life a zest — 

Unecrtaiii Ixilh what it luid Vhvii, 

And if by error l(»sh <»r luck ; • 

And what it was; — ;in evergreen 
Which some insidious Might had struck. 

Or annual flower, which, past its blow. 

No yerijial s]K‘11 shall e’er revive ! 

<Jiicertain, aiul atraid to know, 

I Doubts tossi-d him h>and fro : 

Hofic keeping Love, Jjove IToiie, alivc^* 

Ibike balics Ix'wildenal in the snow^ 

That cling and hiuklle from the cold 
In hollow tree or ruined fold. 

Those s]iark]ingc<ffo»i-s, once his boast;, 

Fading, one by one away, 

Thin aiidbueless as a glmst, 

Door fafley on liei; sick-bed lay ; 
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Ill at a distance, worse wiieu near, 

Telling hr- dreams to jealous IV.ar ! 

Wliero was it iht*ii, the sociable .sprite 

That crowiufd the i«K‘t*s cup and decked his ilish ! 

Door shadow cast IVoni au iin.stendy wisii. 

Itself a substance by no other right 
lint that it interceptnl reason’s liglit ; 

Jt dinuned his eye, it darkened on Ids brow : 

A i)efvish mood, a te<lious time, J trow I 
Tliank lu'avMi ! 'tis n«H so now. 

0 bliss ol blissful bours ! 

Tlio 1)0011 of jieaven’s dt'creeing, 

^^'hile yet in I*MeM\s bowt'rs 

Dwelt ihe fuse im.sbaud and Ins sinless male ! 

The one .<\veet plant, winch, pin-mis lu uvoii agreeing. 

They Ijore. with them through Kdeii's closing gate ! 

Of life’s gay .summer tide ilic .sovran rose ’ 

Late autumn’s amaranth, ih.jt more fragoaiit Mows 
'When ]mssiun*s tlowers al! lull or fade; 

If this were ever his in outward bciin*, 

Or hut bis own true love’s proj- c ud sliade. 

Now tluit. at length hy certain pror f lie knows 
'Ihat, \s'h<‘thcT real or a jnagic sliowg 
AViiate'er it wa.s, it i.s no loijurr s<»: 

’i'hongh lieart Ik* lonesome, hope laid low, 

Vet, lady, de< in him not unble.st; 

The certainty that struck' hope d<*ad 
Hath left cmiUmtnienl in her stead • 

.And tJuit. is next ki best ! 

And still nioro perfect and aliogeiher exfpii.sito, we think, 
than anytliing wo li<.ve yet g;iven, i.s the following, entiilml 
Love, Hope, and ratience, in Kdneation : — 

U’ei”w{iyward cidldliOiHl wmihrsl tliou Imld lirm rule, 

And siin tint* in the light of happy faces ; 

Love, HofXj, and rnticncc, the.se inu.st be tliy graces, 

And in thine own lieart let tiiem iir^t ki'cp sc in tel. 

Vor, .as ohl Atlas on hi.s broad neck ]ilacc:f 
Heaven’s starry globe, and there sustaiii.s it, — .so 
Do these ujibear the little world lx*low 
Of Kdiicatiaiij-j-Patience, Love, and Hojk*. 

Metldnks, J sec them grouixid in .seemly show, ‘ 

Tl)e straitmied arms upraistd, the palms aslojit;, 

And robes that touching, iis a«lown tlicy flciw', 

Distinctly blen^ like snow emoossed in .snow. 

0 part them never ! If Hoihi pros! rat'^ lie, 
r, Love too will siult and die. • 
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But liove is subtle, and doth proof dorivo 
Fi-om hor own life that Hope is yet alife ; 

And, laiiidinif o’tjr with soul-transfiisiiig eyes, 

And the soli inurhiurs of the mother dove, 

Woos hack tin; tieeiiiijr spirit, and half 8n[)plies : — 
n’lms Love repays to Ho}>e what Hope first gave to Love. 

Y(;t liaply tliere Avill come a weary day, 

When overtasked at length 
I Boil I Love and Ho]je l)eneath the load give wa 3 \ 

'Wien, with a statue’s siiiilc, a statue’s strength. 

Stands the mute sister, Batience, nothing loth. 

And Both snpjiorting tloes the work of both. 


,S**J t n:.v. 

• 

Pdo^idge died in 183-1 ; his friond Southey, hovii three years 
later, survived to 1843, If #^oleridgc wrote too little poetry, 
Southey may he said to have written too much and too «,ray)idl}\ 
Soiitliey, as well as (^deridge, has been popularly reckoned one 
of the Lake poets; but it is diflicnlt to assign any meaning tt» 
that name wliich should *entille it to conii>reheml either the one 
or the other. Southey, indeed, wt^s, in the commencement of 
his career, the associate of Wordsworth and t’oleridge ; a portion 
of his first poem, his Joan of Are, puldished in ITIMI, was written 
by (.’oleridge ; and he afterA*&rds took up his residence, as well 
as Wordswortli, among the lakes of V\ e.stmorelaii^. But, although 
in his first vohum* of minor poems, published in 1797, there was 
sometliing of the same simplicity or ))lainncss of style, and cJioice 
of subjects frum humble life, by which \tordswortli sought to 
distinguish liimself about the same time, the manner of the one 
writer bore only a very sujierficial resoniblancif to that of the 
otlier: wdiatever it w'as, wlietlier something quite original, or 
,ttfily,*in the main, an inspiration caught from the Germans, tliat 
gave its peculiar character to Wordsworth’s poetry,; it was 
WHUting in Hfouthej^’^ ; ho was evidently, with all his ingenuity 
ami fertility, •and notwithstanding an ambition of originality 
whieli led hilki to ho continually seeking aft(jv strange models, 
from Arabian and Hindoo mythologies to 4jatin hexametei-s, of 
a genius radically imitative, and not qualified to put forth its 
syength ex(?opt while moving in a beaten track and under tht^ 
guidance *ef long-established irqlcs. Southey was by nature a 
conservative -in literature as vvell as in politics, and the eccen- 
tricity of his Thalabas# and Kehamas was as merely sjjasmodic 
as the Jacobinism of hi* Wat T^lor. But even Tbalaba and 
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Kohanoa, whatever inay be, arc surely not poems of the 
Lake school. And in 'most of bis other poems, especially in his 
latest epic, Roderick, th(3 Last of the Goths, Soutlic}’ is in verse 
what he always was in prose, one of the most thoroughly and 
nnaiTectedly English of our modem writers. "Pho vcj se, how- 
ever, is too like prose to he poetry of a very high order: it is 
flowing and eloquent, hut has little of the distinctive life or 
lustre of ])oetical composition. Thor(‘ is much splendour and 
beauty, liowever, in the Gurse of Keliama. tlie most olaliorate of 
his long poems. 


.S/nrr. 

Walter Scott, again, wa.s never accounted one of tin; Lake 
poets; yet he, as well as Wordsworth and (.\)k‘ndgt', war early 
a drinker at the fountain of Geirnan jkoetry; his comnieuciiig 
]»ublication was a trau.slal ion of Lui'ger's Ijenore (iTlhi), and 
tlie spirit and manner t)f his original C(f<npositionK were, from 
the first, evidently and powerfully inliuen^^cd by what had thus 
awakened his poetical faculty. His rdbust and manly chara<jter 
of mind, however, and his strong nationalism, with the innate 
disposition of his iniaiginati<in to live in the past rather than in 
the future, saved Ijiin from being seduced into eitlier the 
puerilities or the extravagances to'‘whioh other imitators of tht* 
German writers among us were thought to have, more or less, 
given way ; and, having K(>on found in the popular bullad-p(^etry 
of his own country all the qualities whicdi had most attracted 
him in his foreign favourites, with others which had an equal or 
still gi-catcr charm for his heart and fancy, he heuriofuj-th gav<j 
himself U}> almt>st exclusively to the more congenial inspiration 
of that native minstrelsy. His poems arc all lays .'ind romances 
of chivalry, hut infinitely finer than any that had ever ^»cfoio 
been written. With all their inegnlarity and carelessnUs 
(qualities which in some sort arc characteristic of and essential 
to this kind of poetry), tliat element of life in all writing, which 
comes of the excjted feeling and earnest belief of the writer, is 
never wanting; this animation, fci-vonr, enthusiasm, — call it by 
what name we will, — exisi!^ in greater strengt,h in no poetry 
than in that of Scott, redeeming a thousand defects, and triumpli- 
ing over all the reclamations criticism. It was this, no 
doubt, more than anything clsel' which at once tool: the public 
admiration by storm. All cultivated and peifect enjt)yment of 
poetry, or of any other of the fine arts, is partly emotional, partly 
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critical ; tlie cnjoyiTiont and appreciation are only peifect#\vlie? 
theise two qualities are blended ; but most* of the poetry .that had 
been produced among ns in modem times had aimed at aff(»rding 
chiefly, if iu.»t exclusively, a critical gratification. The l^ay of 
the Last IMinsfrel (IHOd) eurprist^d readers of all degrees with a 
long and elaborate poem, wduch carried tfiem onward with an 
oxci(iincnt of heart as wtdl as of liead which many of them had 
never oxjauicmccd before in th<* perusal of poetry. The narrative 
form of t^e poem no doubt did much to produce this effect, giving 
to ij, oven wiiliouttlie poetry, the interest and enticement of a 
novel ; )»ut all readers, even the least tinctured with a literary 
tiiste, felt also,, in a greater or less degree, the charm of the 
Verse, and tla^ poetic glow witli which tlie work was all aliv( 5 . 
Marniion (ISOS) carried tJm same feeling's to a miieli higher 
pitch* it is undoiibtedlv Setdi’s greatest poem, or tlio on(^ at 
any r:tV‘ in wliieli the luiblcst passages arc found; though the 
niqr(‘ domestic attract urns of i.e Lady of the Lake (1810) made 
it the most ])npular <ai its first appeainnee. Meanwhile, his 
siU'cess, the examjdt^ Im had set, and th»‘ tastes which he had 
awakened in the ])ublie mind, liad atfeeted our literature to an 
('Xtenr in various directions which has scarcedy been sufficiently 
ajipreeialod. Notwithstanding tljp previous appearance of 
\V<»rdsworth, (k)leridge, Houthey, and some other writers, it 
was Scott who liisl in his day made poetry the rage, and with 
him prtqx'ily (*ommcnces ifto busy ]H)eiical production of the 
])enod we are raw reviewing: tliosc who had ^been in the field 
befure him ])ut on a new i^ctivily, and gave to the world their 
prineipal woik.s,. after Ids app<*arance ; and it was not till V hen 
that tjjc wTiTcr who of all the poets ol* this ago attained the 
widest blafc of reputation, eclipsing Scott himself, commenced 
his (lareiw. I5ut what is still more worthy of ncito is, that fcicotfs 
]>oetry inipresscd its own character ui»on all the poetry that was 
lyod^iced among us for many years after : it put an end to long 
works in veise of a didactic or merely reflective character, and 
diiecftjd the c*urrcni of all writing of that kind into the fomi of 
narrativt'. Kven Wwdsw^(>rth’s Excursion (1814) is fi»r the 
most part a Collection of tales. If Scott’s genius, indeed, 
were to ho described by any single epithet, it would be. called 
.‘4 narrative genius. Ilence, when ho left off writing Ver^e, he 
betook hirasoif to the production of fictions in prose, which wei e 
really ffij»hstantially the samotliing with his poems, and in ’that* 
fiH'er forrn’of composition suc(^eeded in achieving a second repu- 
tation ttill more brilliwit than his first. 

We caim«t make rooift for the .whole of the battU in ]&annion ; 
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and tko following extracts, which describe fighting, lose pai't 
of their effect by being ^'separated from the picture of Mannions 
death-scene, with the pathos and touching solemnity of which they 
are in the original canvas so finely intermingled and relieved ; 
but, even deprived of the advantages of this contrast, most 
readers will probably agree with a late eloquent critic, that, ‘‘ of 
•all the poetical battles which have been fought from the days of 
Homer, there is none comparable for interest and animation — for 
breadth of drawing and magnificence of effect — with this 'J ’* — 

Hlount and Fitz-Eustaco rostt’d still 
With Lady Clare iiix)n Hie lull ; 

On which (lor far tlic day was s}K;nt) 

The western sun-brains now were K'nt. 

The cry liiey hoard, its meaning kra w, 

Could phiiii thoir distant coinrail( > view : 

Sadly to lilount did Eustact' suv, 

“ Unworthy ollice here to stay ! 

No hope of gilded spur^Wday. — 

Hut sec* look np — on Floddon iK'ut, 

The Scottish foe has fired his teiiU*’ 

And sudden, as he spoke, , 

Fyom die sharj) viilgcs of the l^ill, 

All downward to tlic banks of 'J'ill 
Was wreiithtd^in sable smoke. 

Volumed and fast, and rolling far, , 

The cloud enveloped Sccitlarafs war, 

As down the hill they broke ; 

Ncy martial shout, nor minstrel tone, 

Announced their inarcli ; their tread alone, 

At times one warning tmmjxjt blown, 

At times a stifled hum. 

Told England, from his moimtain throne 
J\iiig dames did rushing come;. — 

Scarce codld they hear, or see, their foes 
Until at wea|x>ii point they close. 

They close, in clouds of sinrike and dust, 

With sword-sway, and Avifh lance’s thrust; 

And siicli a yell was there „ 

Of sudden and portentous birth, 

As ijT men fought ujion the earth 
* AiM fj,cnds in upper air ; 

0 life and death were in the shout, 
ilecoil and rally, charge and rout, 

And triumph and despair. 

Long looked the anxiousf squires ; th( ir eye 
Could in the darkness nought descry. 


Jeffrey, in £k}inhurgU Rjvii w. 
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At length the freshening westey blast 
Aside the shroud of battle cast. 

And, nrst, the ridge of mingUxl sjWrs 
Above tlie brightening cloud appears ; 

And in the smoke the pennons flew. 

As in tlie storm the white sea-mew. 

'J'heu marked thej’, dashing broad and far, 

'JTie broken billows of the war. 

And jdiimed crests of chieftains brave, 

Fioating like foam upon the wave ; 

f>ut nought distinct* they see : 

"Wide raged tluj baitle on the plain ; 

Kjx'ars shook .'lud falchions flashed amain ; 

Fell Iv.igiaiKrs arrow-flight like rain ; 

( ’rests rose, and srj><i|^t‘d, and rose again. 

Wild ami di,sord<*rl\'. 

Ami*I tlie scene ♦•f tuninll, high 
'I’hev saw J^ord Ayirmioids falcon fly: 

Ami Stainless Tunstail’s banner white. 

And Edmund Howard's lum bright. 

Still Ix^iir them bravely in the fight ; 

Altii^nigl) against them come 
Of gallant (\)rtlons many a one. 

And many ti stublK>rn liadeiMKjh man. 

And m.any a rugged liorfler clan. 

With iluntley, and with Home. 

Far on the leftruTiseen the while, 

Slanlf'v brolco liennox and Argyle ; • 

'riiough there»tlie western j:nonntaineer 
nnsh(‘<l with bare liosjan on the spear. 

And thing the feeble tai^e. aside? 

And with both liands the broadsword jilicd. 

’'J'was vain : — but Fortune, on^he riglit. 

With fickle smile cheered Scotland’s tight. 

'fheii tell that sj^jtless banner white. 

The Howard’s lion fell; 

Yet still Tjord Marm ion’s falcon flew 
WiMi*\vavering flight, while fiercer grew 
Around tlie battle-yell. 

The Horder slogan rent the sky 1 , 

A Home ! a (Jordon ! was the c»y : 

lioud were the changing l»lows ; 

Advanced, — forced back, —now low, now high, 

•^rhe pennon sunk and rose ; 

As Ixjnds tlie barit’k most in the gale. 

When rent are rigging, shroud.s, and sail. 

It wa^eg^l ’mid tlui foes. 

No longer lUount ths view could bear: 

By Heavent«-«d^ll its saints I 1 swea 
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I will see it lost ! 

Fitz- Eustace, you with Lady Clare 
Ivlay hid your lx*ads, and patter prJyer, — 

I gallop to the liost/' 

And do the fray he rode aiuaiii. 

Followed by all the archer train. 

The fiery youth, with dess|H;rate charge^ 
Made, for a sjiace, an opening largo, — 

T'he rescued banner rose ; — 
lUit darkh’ closed the war around ; 

Like piiK’-trce, rooted froiii the ground. 

It Slink among the foes. 

Then Eustace mounted too, yet staid. 

As loth to leave the helfile.ss maid, 

When, fast as sliaft can fly, 

Blocxlshot his eyes, his nostrils spread, 

The hiose rein dangling iVoin his head, 
Housing and saddle bloody red, 

Lord Marmion’s steed rushed by ; 

And I'mstace, Tnaddening at the si^ht-, 

A look and sign to f, Haiti cast. 

To mark he would return in liaste, 

JThcri plunged into the light.* 

• • • ■ 

The war, that fur^a sluice diil tail. 

Now trebly thundering swelled the gale, 
A»id Stanley ! was the *ory : — 

A light on Marmiori’s visage spread. 

And tired his glazing eye : 

With dying hand, above his head. 

He shook tile fragment of liis blade. 

And sh(5iited “ Victory !” — 

^ Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on 
Wore the l^t words of Marmion. 

By this, though deep the evening fell, 

Still rose the battle's deadly swell ; 

For still the Scots, around their king, 
Unbroken, fought in desperate ring. ^ 
Where’s now their victor vaward wiiig? 
Where Huntley, and where Home? 

0 \ fof’a blast of that dread horn. 

On Fontarabian echoes borne, 

That to King Charles did come. 

When lloland brave, and Olivier, 

And every paladin and jiesr, 

On Koucesvalles died I 

Such blast might wani them, upf iu vaio^ 
.To quit the plunder ef the slain. 

And turn the doubtful day again. 
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Wlyle yet on Flodden side. 

Afar, the Royal standard flies. 

And roTuid it toils, and bleeds, S.nd dies 
Our Caledonian pride ! 

Id vain the wish — for far away. 

While spoil and havoc mark their way. 

Near Sybil’s Cross the plunderers stray.— 

“ O lady,” cried the Monk, “away !” 

And placed her on her stoai. 

And led her to the chapel fair 
Of Tihnouth iijKjn Tweed. 

But, as they left the darkening heath. 

More desperate grew the strife of death. 

The Eiigiisli shafts in volleys haihid ; 

111 headlong charge their horse assailed ; 

Front, flank, and rear the squadrons swe< p 
TV) break the Scottish circle deep, 

’I'liat fought anaind their king: 

But yet, tluHigh thick tlie shafts as snow, 

Though charging knights like whirlwinds I'j 
ThouSi billrnen ply the ghastly blow, 

Unbroken was die ring ; 

’^I’he stubliorii spearmen still made goo|j 
Their <lark impenetrable wood, « 

Kach stepping Avhere hfs comrade stood 
’Jlie instant that he fell. 

No thouglit wtv tlierc of dastard fliglit ; 

Linked in the^serried phalanx tight, 
tlroorn fought like nidde, squire likejaiight. 

As fearlcsjaly and well ; 

Till utter darkness closed’ her wing 
O’er their thin liost and wounded king. 

Then skilful Surrey’s sage commands 
Le<l back from strife his shattered ba^ds ; 

. And fixini the charge they drew. 

As mountain waves from wasted lands 
Swcc]) back to ocean blue. 

Then did their loss his focmen know; 

'I’heir king, their lords, their mightiest low. 

They melted fj om the field as snow. 

When streams are swollen and soujh winds blow, 
Dissolves in silent dew. . * • 

Tweed’s echoes hi'ard the ceaseless plash. 

While many a broken hand. 

Disordered, Ihnongh her currents dash, 

To gain the Scottish land ; 

I’o and tower, to down and dale, 

'i’o tell rad Floddeii’s dismal tale, 
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And raise the universal wail. ^ 
Tradition,^ legend, liiuo, and song 
Shall many an ago tliat wail ]^n)long : 
Still from the sire t})c son shall hear 
Of the stern strife, ami carnage drear, 

Of Flodden’s fatal field, 

Wliere shivered was fair Scotland’s spear. 
And broken was her shield ! 

Scott, born in 1771, died in 18‘>2. 


Ckaube; (.buiriJLXL; Mookk. 

Crabbe, Campbell, and Mu^ro, were all known as pcjctical • 
writers previous to the breaking; forth of Scott’s bright day : 
t 'rabbe had published his first ]>o(*in, The Ijibrary, so fur back in 
1781, The Village in 1783, and The Newspaper in 1785; (*apip- 
bull, his Pleasures of Hope in 17.tt0 ; Moore, bis Anacreon in 
1800, But Campbell alone had before that epo(‘li attracted any 
considerable share of t lie public attention;, and even lie, after 
following up liis first long poem with his llohcnlindcn, his Baltic* 
of I lie Baltic, lii« Mariners of England, •urn I a few other short 
pieces, had laid afside his lyre for some live or six years. Neither 
Crabbe nor Moore liad as yet<pr<;du(‘c<l anything that gave ])ro> 
inise of the high station they wctc to attain in <*ur pdetical lib*- 
rature, or had even a(j(|nireil any gen<j^ral notori(‘ty as writers of 
verse. No one of the three, however, can be said to have caught 
any part of his luaiincr from Scott. ( ’anj))l)e.irs first poem, 
juveni,le ius its exeeiition in some respects was, evinced in its 
glowing impetuosity aii^l im]Kjsit.g splendunr of dirclamatiou lire 
genius of a tnro and original poet, and the same general character 
that distinguishes his poetry in its niaturest form, which may 
bo described as a combi rfation of fire and (degaiice ; and his early 
lyrics, at least in their general elfecT, arc md exce.lled by any- 
thing he subsequently wrote, although the tendem*y (rf his style^ 
bnvards greater purity and simplicity was very marked in all his 
later compositions. It was with a nanativo jrdem -kis Penns,yl- 
vanian Tale of Gertrude of Wyoming— that Campbell (in 18011) 
returned to woo ibo ’'public favour, after >Scott hud mado poctiy, 
and that particular form* of it, so popular ; and, eontiiiuing to obey 
the' direction which had been given to tlie public taste, he aftei- 
wards. produced his exquisite O’Connor '.s Clnld and bis Tbcpdric ; ' 
the former the most passionate, th6 latter the purest, of all his 
longer poems. Crabbe, in like manner, wbe^ be at last, in 1807, 
broke his sMence of twenty years, ^came forth witli a volume, all 
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that was new in which consisted of narrative poetiy, ‘^d he 
never afterwards attempted any other st5de. Karrativy, indeed, 
liad formed the happiest and most characteristic jxations of* 
(Vabbe’s former compositions ; and he was probably Jed now to 
rcfinme his pen mainly by the turn which the taste and fashion 
.of the time bad taken in favour of the kind of poetry to which 
hi.*'* genius most stnmgly carried him. His naiTative maniicr, 
however, it is scai'cely necessary to observe, has no resemblance 
eithor*1<i that of cicott or to tliat of (.'ampbell. (■J*abbe’s poetry, 
indJ^(^d, both in its form and in its spirit, is of quite a j)eculiar 
ana original ebaracier. It might l)e called the poetry of matter- 
of-faet, for il is,as true as any ]>roNe, and, except the rliyme, has 
often little about it of the ordinary dress of poetry ; but tlie effect 
of ]»oolry, nevertheless, is always tliore in great force, its powei* 
bo'.l'iof stin-ing the aff(‘ctions and pri'senting vivid lectures lotho 
faiicN*. Otlu^r p()(‘ts Diay be. said to exalt the truth to a heat 
naturally foreign to it. in Ihciicrucihlc of their imagination; he, 
by a subtler chemistry, draws forth from it its latent het^t, making 
Well things that lo^k thq|eoIdest and deadest sjiaikle and flash 
witli passion. It is*remurkablc. however, in how great a degree, 
witii all its ()iigimility,*lhe poetb'al genius of thabbe was acted 
upon and changc'd by the growth <^>f new tastes And a new spirit 
in the tinp.'s tliiougli wliich he lived, — how his poetry took a 
warmer ttMuperaimoit, a lichiu* colour, as the ago became more 
jioetical. \8 lie lived, iiVced. in two era.s, so he wrote in two 
styles : the lirst, a sort of imitariiui, as we have already’ observed, 
of the rude vigour of (’hyrehill, tlunigh marked from the begin- 
ning by a v(;ry .distinguisliing quainfiiess and raciness of il5 own, 
but coipyiaralively cautious and rommon]^1ace, and dealing mther 
witli the s^irface than Avith the heart of tilings ; the last, with all 
llie old pci'uliarities retained, and pighaps *exaggeratod, but 
gieally more coyiious, daring, and impetuous, anil infinitely 
^m|*ioved in penetration uml general effectiveness. And h?s 
yioetical }>ower, nourished by an observant spirit and a thought- 
ful temh'rfiess of iiature, continued to grow in strength to the 
end of his liTe ; so that the last yioetry he published, his Tales of 
tlie I bill, h the finest he ever wTote, tl^q deepest and most 
jiassioiiate iy feeling as well as tliiC happiest in execution. In 
( -rabbe’s sunniest passages, however, the glow is stilktl^iit of a 
;iiclancholy sunshine : comjiared to what we find in Moore s 
poetrf is like the departing flush from the west, contrasted 
with tlie'iadiance of, morning poured out ydeutifully over earth 
and sky, and makiiig^ll things laugh in light. Rarel,'^ has^ore 
been seen# so gay, niftible, airji'’ a wonder-worker in verse as 
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Moor^; raiely such a conjuror with wonls,* which he makes lo 
serve ratbor as wings ft>r his thougiits than jis the gr(»HS attire or 
embodiment with wliich they must be encnridterod to render them 
palpable or yisiblo. His wit is not only tlie sharpest and 
brightest to be almost anyTvhero found, but is produced appan'jjtly 
with more of natural facility, and sha]H‘s itself into expression 
more spontaneously, than that of any other poet. But therf> is 
almost jis much humour as wit in Nloorc’s gaiety ; inor are his wit 
and humour together more than a small part of his poetry, which, 
preserving in all its fonns the same matcliless brilliancy, tiipsh, 
and apparent ease and lluency, breathes in its tenderer strains 
the veiy soul of sweetness aiid]»athos. !Moore, aDer having risen 
to tlie ascendant in his proper regii»n of the poetical firmament, 
at last followed the rest into the walk of nariative poetry, and 
produced his Lalla Itookh (1817): it is a poem, with all it.^^ 
defects, abounding in passjjges of great biiauty aiul splenihmr; 
but his Songs are, after all, prohabk/, the compositions for which 
he wHill best remembered. 

No poetry of this time is probably |o dedply and universally 
written ux)on the popular heail and memory, as* Campbells great 
lyrics ; these, therefore, it is needless to 'give here; some things 
that he has written in another style w’ill have a greater chance 
of being less familiar to tlie reader. AVith all classic 
taste and careful finish, Campbcirs writing, especially in his 
earlier poetry, is rarely altoget her free for any considerable 
number of lines from something hollow and false in expression, 
into which he was'’sediiced by tlie convcjjtituial habits of the pre- 
ceding had school of verse-making in which he had been partly 
trained, and from which be emeiged, or by the gnitificjation of his 
ear lulling hi.s other faculties asleep for the moment ; t;Ven in Jiis 
Battle of the Bal*ic, foi; instance, what can bo worse than the 
two lines — 

But Hie might of Knglaiid flushed 

To anticipate the scene? 

And a similar use of fine words with littleor no ineaiiing, or with 
a meaning which c^ only be forced out of them by torture, is 
occasional in all his early compositions. In tlie Pleasures of 
Hope, ^especially, swell of sound without any proportionate 
quantity of sense, is of such, frequent occurrence as to be almost, 
a characteristic of the poem. All l^is later poetry, howey^:-; is of 
mucli purer execution ; and some of it is of exquisite’ delicacy 
and .^i^race of form. A little incident waa never, for example, 
more perfectly, told than in the following Parses : — 
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Hio oifloal’s fatal trumpet sounded, 

Ami sa<l pale Acielgitfia canie^ ^ 

When i'ortli a valiant champion Ixjunded, 

And slew tli(^ slanderer of h(!r Hiine. 

Slic wept, delivered from her dniif^er; 

But, when he knelt to claim her slove- 
“ S<;( k not,*’ ehc cried, “ oh ! gallant strange;*, 
For hapless Adelgitha's love. 

“ For lie is in a foreio;!! far land. 

Wliose arm should now have set me free ; 
And J must wear the willow garland 
For him that's dead or false to me.” 

“ Xay I siiy nut that his failii is lainled !’’ 

Hf* raised Ins vizor — at the sight. 
iSla* fell info his arms and fainted ; 

It was indeed lier own true knight. 


Efjually period, in a higluy, more earnest style, is the letter 
to’ her ahsent hn.sljand, dictated and signed by Constance in her 
la;ii momenta, wliudaioloseK the tale of Theodric : — * 


'I'iuodiic, tUs is^ destiny above 

(nir ]tower to hatHc ; k-ar it then, my level, 

Rave not to learn the usage 1 have borne, 

Fur <'ne true sister left me ndl- forloni ; 

Aial, tianuli y(niV(‘ ahsent in another land. 

Sent I'runi me by iii^i own well-meant command, 
\oiir ,s(>nl, 1 know, as firm is knit to mine. 

As ihese i-laspetl hands in Messing yon no^v join : 
Shape not imauin<#i iiorrors in my fate — 

KveJi now my snlferings are not very great ; 

And, when vuiu griefs liist tninsfmfts shall sukidt 
f Cidl upon vuir strength of soul and pride 
pay my iie-morv, if ’tis worth the cleht^ 
l.(jve’.s glurx ill- triinile — not forlorn* regu't: 

I eliargi' my name with ]H»wcr to coiijme up 
Rellectioii’s balmy, not its bitter, cup. 

Ily pardoning angel, at the pates of heaven, 

Sl^all look* IK »t more regard than yon have given 
^I\) me ; and our liie’s uni«)n has been clad 
ii! smiles of bliss as sweet, as life e’er had. 

Shall gloom k*. from such bright renipmtH'an^c cast? 
Shall bitternes.s outflow from sweetness past? 

No! imaged in the sanctuary of your breast, 

'I’iiere let me smile, amidst iiigh thoughts at rest; 
•And let contenlmeiilf on your spirit shine, 

As if its yieaco were still a jiart of mine ; 

For, if you \Tar not proudly with your pain, 

For you 1 shall have worse than lived in vaiD, 
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But I conjure your manliuess to Ixjar ^ 

My loss wkhtfioble spirit — not desjmir j 
1 ask you By our love to promise this, 

And kiss these words, where I have left ii kiss, — 

The latest, from my living lips for yours/’ 

Words that will solace liim while life endures : 

Kov, thoujTli lu.s spirit, from afllicliou's surge 
(A>uld ne’er to life, as life had been, rmorge, 

Yer still that mind, whose harmony elate , 

Rang sweetness even beneath the cmsli of fate, — • 

That mind in whose regard all things were placed 
In views that softened tliem, or light that graced, — 

1’liat soul's example could not but dispense 
A ])ortion of its own blest inlhieiicv* ; 

Invoking him to jjeace and that self-sway 
Which fortune cannot give, nor lake away ; 

And, though he iiiouriied Ijcr long, *iwas witli such 
As if her spirit watclus.1 him still below. " 

i* 

It ia difficult to find a single passage, not too long for quota- 
tion, wbicli will convey any toleniblo notio'n <d‘ ll>e power awi 
beauty of Crabbe’e poetry, where so mncli of tb(‘ olfeet lies in the 
conduct of the narrative — in the minuto and ju-olongcul but wnn- 
derfully skilful well as truthful pursuit and expositimi <»f the 
course and vicissitude of pivsslonsaiid (drcnmstun<‘es ; .bul wt: will 
give so much of the story of the Kid<*.r Brotlier, in ilu' d'ale.s <d‘ 
the Hall, as will at least make the cAt-iHtro]du‘ iulelligibhr. We 
select tliis tale, among other reasons, for its eoniaining oiu‘ of 
those pre-eniinenfiy beautiful lyric bursts wliidi st-ein loeoni iast 
so stiungcly with the general spirit and manner of < rablte/s 
poetry. After many tyears, the narrat<>r, ]>n ning iuiniher 
inquijy, accidenlally discovers the lost object f tii> heart’s 
passionate but puio idolatry living in infamy : — 

Will you nut a.sk, how 1 l»eheld lliar. fac<*, 

Or read that mind, and read it in that plarc ( 

I have tried, llicliard, ofttimes, and in v;um, 

To trace my tlioughts, jukI niview Mjciv traiii-rr 
If train there were— that meadow, grove, ;hi<1 stile, 

The fright, the escajH}, her sweetness, ami lica- smife 
Years rfiucc'/elapsed, and liopft, from year to yeaij 
To find her free — and then U) find lier hen' I 
But is it she ? — 0 ! yes; the n)se is dead. 

All Iwaiity, fragrance, freshness, glory, thni ; 

But yet ’tis she — the same and' not the same — 

Wlio to my bower a heavenly being came ; 

Who waked my sotd’s first thought of foal bliss, 

Whoi^fi long 1 sought, and now I liiKl'her — this. * 
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I crinnot 3 kt — sometluTii; I )jad seen 

fwile slim, anti tawtlry aJui iii^clean ; 

AVith ha':;c;an\ looks, of via; and woe tlie prey, 

Laup^liiu" in languor, miseraHy gay : 

Her face, where I'.'ia; apjicared, was amply spread. 

By art’s warm jx-neil, with ill-cUosen red, 

The tiower’s lictitions bloom, the blushing of the dead : 
But still lh«' fcanirc‘s were the same, and strange 
My view t»f botli — tho hameness and the change, 

That fixed me gar.imi, and my eye enchaint'd, 

Altlnuigh so little of hiTself remained ; 

It is the croatnro aliom I loved, and yet 
Is' far unlike her — would 1 (umUI forget 
i»«g< I or her lull ; tin- once adored 
Or how despised! tlic worsliipped or deplored! 

‘M)! Ilosah^ lia !” 1 ]fr. pared say, 

“W/iom 1 have loved;” hut Prudenec whispered. Nay, 
Aud Folly ashamed — Diseretion had her day. 

Sin- g tv.' JeT hait<l ; w^iich, as I lightly prtvssed, 

Tlie cold bin ardent gnis]» my soul oppressed; 

'ri"' nnned^oirl disturbetl me, and my oyi's 
bo^tkcl, 1 eonceivi', h>th sorrow and surprise. 


if wawds had failed, a look explained t.hc*ii*^t.yle'; 

She could not hlusli absent, hut she could smiln: 
ti'Mil In aveis ! 1 llioiiuhr, have I r<‘i(‘cted fame, 
t 'r« <lir, aud ui.ahh, for njie wdio smiles at shame ? 

Siie saw me tln;i*^htfiil — saw it, as I 'juessed, 
some eoucern, th.ou-jh notlnnix she expiessed. 

“ mv <ieju‘ friend, discard that UK»k of care,” &c, 

• 

'Fiius s]H»k(' the siren in A'oln])tiu*ds si vie, 

^V)lih• 1 slo...! eij/.ire^ and jterplexed the while, 
t l.amed by liiat viiice, confounded hy thatfsmile. 

And ilieji sbe sang, and changed from grave to gay. 
Till all ri])roaeh and auger died avvay. 


■ AIv \>amon vvas the first to w'uke 
^J’lie gentli; tlanie that citrinot die; 

My I>amon is the last to lake 

The faillifiil husom’s softest ijigl*? 

The hfe Ixjtween is nothing Avorth, 

< > ! cast it from thy thought away ; 

Tliiiik of the day that gave it birth, 
And this its Swvet returning day. 

‘ Buried J>e iill tliat has bet;u done. 

Or say (liat nought is dpiic amiss; 







ilrom Moore, whose works are inore> p!irolk«Uy,thse^ otlKor 
of his oontempoiuries in the hands of alt xeadexsof poetiiy* waitrill 
make only one whort extract Here k the exq[idsltel2f heintiM 
description in the Fire Worshippers, the ftsiesi d ^ idea 
comnoHing Lalla Bookh, of the calm after a stoim, in Whidt Hie 
hoTc^c, the gentle Hinda, awakens in the war-hark of her lolwr 
Hafcd the noble Gheber chief, into whaph she had b^n tkens^ 
fiom her own galley %hilo idae had swooned with tertot 


t’ »ui fho tempest and the fight 


I i \ calm, how beautiful comes on 

licHir when stonns are gone ! 
i< n waning winds hare di^ away, * 
\ . clouds, b(>neath the i^oing ray, 

M t otT, nud have the land and sea 


in bnght tranquillity— 
i ) as if day boin, 

\ oti u]K)D the lap of mom 1 
A J II the light blossoms, ruddr tom * 

\ 1 1 scattcicd &t the whirlwindiB will, 
i i iiij; floating iu the pate air stOL 
J I (hug it all with precieqs ba^ 

*11 gratitude for tma sweet oaha r— 

And every drop the thundtt'-^weit 
Have left upon the grass and fiovrem 
isiiaikles, as *twere that lightning gam 
w hose liquid flame is bom of tbein I 
When, ’stead of one unchanging bm 
There blow a thousand mtk «]% 

And each a difieimt pennme bea%|f** 
As if the kwelietl piiN^ at4}irj|i 
Had vasaal bmeaes of their oimjl ^ 

To watch and wait on them Homh , ^ 
And waft vq other bmath than fMliir* 
When the % PiNfcT 

In aleenr 

SttasissSiS!#*^ 


^im HMk impB 
MBfiRit ttM Te^ 

thii tba h»r)c, 
aha maim ituM; mm Btotosia** bay 
Bow hir ivl fkioitiM*^^^ 

Tk» mmdoi imSm%^Vo\ aHmm miA new 
la III tlwt meetg ]i«l 

I a falllot^a Me 4ie Hent 

*4i*l« *«iAmiSrai*i*B «li 


BO Tii!^jaTilioB*t shade, 
itof 
for Jasmin^ 

aA^z A ^ mi 


Ho plnthei to fgiSf^ sleec^ eym, 
ain plUow laid. 


Wilir waivekaki, Hi her hdlhely bed, 

And shawl and aaidi, on javelins hun^, 

Fctf awtting o*6r her head are flung. 
flOniddeiing she looked iiound— therejay 
A amp oS warriors in the sun* 

Beew mir limbs, is for that day 
Theur ministry of daith were done ; 

Some jgajing on the dmwsy sea, 

Loitin nnoonscioins reverie ; . 

Aad ionm, who seemed bnt ilrto brook 
lhatdl|ag^ os]% with many a look 
To the sGok sail impatient oast^ 

As loose it flagged before the mast. 

CMbbo, bom in till 1832; Campbell, boiii m 1777. 

dind in iSfi; Ko^, bom in 1780, died in 1851. 


^Btaos; 

ijm ‘prijirjllw^ nf pppnlarity it mainly wa* 
Stmm snmPIbMo' tbe ibade, and induoad him to 
^ „ .Ibse, fet A# ntndnofst^ it'hich bhd this eifeet— the 
n the Bride of BJbmos^ Ae Gontair, M, published in ]8]3 ‘ 
Ml eeAoely kindled hyJS two 

nMOHiea epPfWjUif ne^pwn t t i ese eniiaiions^, 
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n;rimm of Smt^n am <biito 6 iw^ 0 ri«iM la^i «ttd 
TorUdL Harmioius ml Iiadies df the taknu Vbe 
soeneand siilijed;» the eiaggended tone of ffcaerioh hi the 6 iMr 
kadwh tales, and a oertehi taricheiy in the Wtteg (fbr it will 
now he ealled agsrihiiig else), iiiathfieliy eiaed hj 
my^tmoiiB interest attsebiog to the personal hist^ of the noUe 
hard, who, whetbcvr he seng of Qiaoms, or OonHoia* or Xiaiia, 
wasa^^mpojpiikrlyhslieved greet aahliitte 

he drew,^ won^rfhUy excited and intosieatad the public mind 
at hist, and for a time made all other poeti^ seem ndritleBS and 
wearisome; but, if Byron had adhetea to the style fywhiohlus 
fame was thus origi^y made^ it prt^bly u^ould hate proved 
transient enough. Few wOl now be found to assert that there 
IS anything in these earlier poems of his comparable to the great* 
passage in those of Scott— to the bi^e in Marmlon, for inslanes, 
t)i the raising of the olansmen b^ fiery croas in the Lady o( 
t ho Lako, or many othera that might be mentioned* Bt|;t Byrcm’a 
^ ions 11)^ cl ihiicY genius, although it hadalready tried vadoiw 
'•tM s « f p( IV aasj, m truth, as yet only preluding to its |mper 
(lis| 1 1\ I iibt there had been the veiy small*i^te of the Mouis 
^ Idh mss the n, the sharper, butjaot more original or much 
1) n piomisiii^ strain of the %Eiglifih Bards and Scotch 
i M vvMs ( I s iti] u a) attempt in all respeota inforior to Qiffbrd^a 
i iM id 111(1 M X \ lad nf wh^m it was a elavirii imitation) ; next, 
t li inih i ) 1 j^ii" and more matured, but stillv^ei and 
( 1)1111 >npla(.r n u n of the first two oantoam ChSde Harold; 
t ( t ih it siiddi ' vUt false g^nre hod pretematoil veheifienee 
( t flu sc OiiLiital li'apsodies, which yet, ImwevcRr, with all their 
hoil ^uts^aiid evtrayaganoe, evinoed iscfinitsly morepoVrerthlim 
ui> tiling h( ti id previously done, or xal^ wein poster 

hf hid }ot pioducedthat gave proof of anv remarkable poetao 
^in IIS The i'lisoner of Cbilion and Pansina, Xhe Siege of 
V oimth md Mo/cppa, followed, all hi a sj^t of fin: more Mth, 
iiid dc])ih, tnd beauty than the other tmes that had preceded 
thi ui hilt tilt highest forms of Byron’s poetiy must be sought 
foi ID th( tv o concluding cantos of Cbilde Ssroid, and in 
else he wrote m the last seven or eight yi|pcs If hfo short lifo. , 


Smmunr. 

Yet the greatest poetical genius of this iteoi if it ^ neUhat 
of Oolerid^, was, prohabfy, that of Shslleji dhRiu^ 



4b it 6UII^ In WOif pkfjSmUi «1 

fHnfl i jtiiiiitit An mrf ioarm 

.. . w)[^ ^ it; 9 mm 4iS^ tod 

pm» I9t hL SlTw^ 

mA 4«feotiini^ M it is, a&d 

< tlclnst tl^ 

1^ 11^ nf j^esftit ^wer^ ilid WM 

iMft » po^ From tib dnto of liis AlMrtmr, or The Spirrt of 



8(d2fa^tte6aiiie#iniiiieiiof by himself, 

to his oemh, mi aht inite sowl yewis. ^ Revolt of Islam, 
Is tsndts osutosi bomoi, the dn^ of Prometheus Unbound,* 
!& Osndif and fiisUae, the tale of Bosalind and Helen, The 
IlMq^ of AsoBtAy^ Tha Soasiti^ Plant, Julian and Maddalo, 
Urn Wttoh of Athk I^ipwehidion, Adonais, The Tnunf{)h ( f 
1^ (the tnouilaiioiia of Homer*%Hymn to Mercury cf thr 
0|y(d€j|m«o^ Muripidea, and of the scenes from Caldoi t ind 
poDiwme's FaS^ baddes many short potms, wt rr ii i (ji 
liewd pnoduoe of this i^pringtime of a life ^cstincd i lvi \\ n 
snpaisgr* So mpoh poetiy, so noh m Canons k n s\ is | m 
hiAyinmr poiro forth lAA so rapid a hem ium uu rt n 
hiiiid. Koroaniimch. of it%e bharged with titlui unm)ti(Tit\ 
or om’^dWittiess: ShdOey, with all his ahtmd (<. uid h ilit\ 
was afMpSdious Wzitsr, sorapulously at (\in\ i > i;i<. ct 1 
Isolds and tyllahms, and accustomed to < 1 d dc 'w)i i < 1 le 

wrote to the utasost; and, although it is t Ik d uht< lot 

'||f)ia1md Ixred lopgsr he woffld rave ae^ t } th w pi i mo 

S-ltllliiinmre mastrndy oommand* over the sc c 1 1 s >uu « r ]i 

that Oan properly be called uuupciv >.1 ij 
sif iiot^bsfiore, ceased witb lus ] t isJm 

poems which he gave to thf >\oild is if 
to Aid pablie <^e had burned it out St u < h i/fiu sh • 
" ml nimmEtsim^ of expression may uc f uu i m v mV 
r,drnsen !MmWrWorlw; but that is not'ti; Ik c^n 
i it is the dreamy eostas> , ''too lii„h for 
SAml nature, most subtle wusitiM. md 
w Absolye and lose it«>clf 'let it is 
hal aoooeeded in reconcifing even this 
Ihw neoessitieB of distixur (^prebS 1 on. 

the last ^eai of* his life"), 

ea hiS crowning tnumph in that kind of 

Mead, Ibr its wealth and fusion of all the 
" ^ expiMon, of music,— one 




fiml to tbee, Uitiw qiiitik 
I Bird th<m uem watt, 

Thai ton bearen, tir near it^ 

Fonreet thy fuU lieart 
In pmfuM atmms of tmpranedffeated art. 

Higher still and hi^er 
from the eaA uicm q^dngeat; 

Liho a cloud of fire 

blue deep thou wingaal^ 

And a ii^injr still dost soar, and aoanng ever aungatt 

• t 

li thi "oidcn li^tmng 
Of ken sun, 

0 c w b louda are QUgbtamng, 

Ml u float and nm; 

L k( 111 (.ml Kl||d Joy whose laoe n just hegin|. 

J Ik ] lit I iirplc even 
Mdts u< mid thy 
J il t i II tf hoa en ^ 

In iht « riid dayll^t, 

T hou III 11 St I n, but yet X hear thyehriU delight, 


Kdii as arc the arrows 
C>i Hut silver sphere, 

\Mi<s( intense lamp narrows 
in tin white dawn ete« 
rntil w c Inudly see, we 6s| thst it IS there* 

All ttn earth and air 
With thy vdoe is Isi^ 

As, w hen night la bar^ 
w Fioin one lonely cloud 
riit ni Kin laina out her 1toflS,end 

li xt thou art VLknow not : 

What IS jm/b hte thee Y 
iton ramiMW eboda tbe» 

Drops si^hldi^t to seg 
As from thy piMfloe ahowesi ft la^ 





vadauitdi^ amv uwctoikn. 

imiilMM, 
t4i li inp0nii4^ 

AlwQpi IM pwlpt isIMafla iftot* 
ittikL_ , 

fiboCli^p li«r W 0 >* 1 ikte. 

Sonl&iNmiiHw 
Vmk mwfi nrest m )m% wbidli ovwflgi m h6r bower * 

ISka a dow-womi floltai 
XnaSiAoCdew, 

SeeMelbto tmb^iaen 
Ite iSulboo 

A itton g lha flowers and gnssi wbioh screoi it from the view :. 

like a sois embowered 
la its own green leaves, 

^ warn winds deflower^ 

Tili the soent it gives 

llalns tot with too miioli sweet tl^esc hi ) v- u wea 

Itoad^f vernal toweie 
Oa to twinkUng gie:^ 

Ito-nwekeiied flowei% 

All tot ever was 

JiSfons and dear and fresh, thy ml k t) sd v 

Teadi or bud, 

Wbat sweet thoughts ar^ thuu , 

I have never beard 
Fftoe of lovd'or wme 

lilirtiiMtaaibidi* flood of nptnie < dn m 


wurw M^UlWWMl^ 

Or " t rit i g nM iial douMlt. 

JKattod^^^diiim would be all 
to aa^ 

A tong wtoehi we tol tore la some hida 

Wto ctoptsto to fcamtaina 
Of thy kapfltf aMa? 
mgArniSX^^^ or motmtsixia? 

what Ignorance • 1 pan 


je j Bj iiyiw e« snas^^ 

•llatia aaeae wiar*flhear 

nAiJtam lovifl Mdi 



Or Imw ite iiotot niv ttt tail i 

Wthikh^wiAih»M 
Aad pind j br^tttiial; 

Our finoeiiikt lft9(g^bitar 
WiUi ionM ^«ai ii $ 

Oar sweatett IO1I0I m ihM tM 
Tetif weoouUflDoni 
Hate, and and feiur^ 
lf««re were wngl hom 
Not to abed a tear, 

I knofw not bov tby Joy «a ever abooM MM nwr» 
Better than all meaaorea 
Of delis^tfbl aound, 

Better than all tre#aarea 

1 hit in hooka are foond, * ^ 

'J 1 y bkilkto poet were, thou soomer U iSb» fNatall 

U uh ni half the gladneM 
I hit Ui\ bialh moat know^ 

Si h I uioi 10118 madneei 
bi ui niy liM would Mir, 

( \\( i] 1 ould liaten then, as I am BataohitM^/ 


Ho ys IS 1 If hi> i odowed by nature witli tilt po^tioal aniil 

til thtr he lid wiitten ia atamped with eappnaWfr 0bA 
• ' ' ’ “^lad wm 


it IS pr bil If too, that be woi 


mm 


w IS I cie 8ar^ or important, tbo defeota at baa eimmtb% Hi 
indf ( 1 he had %ctaal]^ done to 4 aonaidaia>ble efeM;, dsr iiW 
full ( ^ aiflbition as well aa |;;enitiis Imt bH iMp to^anUL 

to hivoa?iven full aasimmoe by 
would m time have piodooed a gteiH 
ter of his mental oonstitation, * * 
to evei> ud of reatralnt and 
taisgledtn 8t,beatttifUiidpedand 
oak and ounny s^e, b^ still i«ia|i 
savagery everywEete, oonidfla 

ift 







0 for a draught of 

Cooled a l<mg 9g^ is »a tef^djeM 
Taatini; of Flora m the mmiji «fW» 

Daiioo, and Prom^al euRig, im iMli-IxifiiA iM|^ 

0 fot a\)eakerM<tftlM^ravmStf^^ 

Full df the tnie, the lateftit TEbMOP^ 

W ith beaded bubbles winliq^ 

And purtde-staine* mooih s 
That I might dnnk, and lisaev w irerid VfiilMu« 
And with thga^Eide KW9.f into fbeilbieiet odfBt) 

Fhde far away, dissolve, and qiute lotgfft 
What thou amo ng ieavea bait mmn 
The weanness, tho fever, and the ftf 
Here, where men sif and heanniha fUM iMOki 
When palsy shakes a few, sad, M hti»X 
Wheie \ outh grows pale, SiidilMgiie^ a«d &l t 
Whore but to thinh is to be Ktli it KattoW 
And loadeii*eyed despalil^; 

Where beauty eapiiot kitep benMfWlweM * 

Otnew lovepuiaMthmbcgt^ 


Awayl iwayl 
Not c ian( 

But on the 
*• Though thb 

Already with tWs I 

And hapl; 
Clusters 
Btti 

Save 
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■ i 1 ^nnot see what flowers are at iny feet, ' 
Kpr what soft incense hangs ujx>n tiie bou^s, 
But fti embalmed darkness guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild ; 
White hawtliom, and the pastoral eglantine ; 
Fast-fading violets, covered up in leaves ; 

And mi(i-day*s eldest chUd, 

The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 

The murmurous haimt of flics on summer eves. 


Darkling I listen, and, for many a time, 

1 have been half in love^wuth easeful Death, ^ 

Called him soft names in many a mustjd rh\ me, 

To take into the air my quiet breath ; 

Now more than ever seems it rich to <lic. 

To seize U|K) 1 i the midnight with »o ]>ain, 

While thou art ixmring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy ! ^ 

Still would’st thou sing, and I have ears in vain — 
To Iby high lequiem become a sod. 

Thou wast not bom for death, immortal Bird ! ^ 

No hungry generations tread thee down ; 

The voice 1 hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient clays by cmjieroi and clown ; 

Perhaps the self-same song hath foimd a path 
Through the sad heart of llutb, when, sick for hcune 
She stoo<l in tears amid the alien ctnh ; 

Tlie same that oft-times bath i 

Charmed magic casements, onoupii; on,jthc5 foam 
Of i)erilous seas, in fa<,‘ry lands Jbriom. 


Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 
To toll me Ixick from thee to my sours self! 
Adieu ! th^ fancy cannqt cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 

Adieu ! adieu I thy plaintive anthem fidcs 

near meadows, over the still stream, 
Tjj|Rie hill-side; and' now ’tis buried deep 
In the next valley-glades : 

Was it a vision, or a waking dream ? 

Fled is that 1 wake or sleep ? 

\t • 


' Shelley had probably this line in his ear, when in the Prefatui to his 
Adonajjs, which is an ele<^ on Keats, he wrote-^^scribing “ the romantic? and 
lonely cemetery of tlte Protestants ” at Rome, where his frieml was buried — 
“ The cemetery is an open simee among llio ruins, covered in winter with 
violets ^'usies. It might make ono in love witli d^atii, to think that one 
should be buried ifl so sweot a plaw* ” ’ 
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Hunt* 

These last names can hardly be mentioned without suggesting 
another — that of one who hiis only the other day been taken 
from us. Leigh Hunt, the friend of Shelley and Keats, had 
attracted the attention of the world by much that he had done, 
both in verso and prose, long before the appearance of either* 
IJis Story of Eimiiii, published in 1818, being, as it was, in- 
disputably the finest inspiration of Italian song that had yet 
been heard in our modern English literature, h^ given him a 
of his own as distinct as that of any other poetical writer 
of the day. Whatever may be thought of some peculiarities in 
his manner of writing, nobody will now bo found to dispute 
, cither tlio originality of his genius, or his claim to the title of 
4 tnie poet. Into whatever he has written he lias put a living 
soul ; and much of what he has produced is brilliant either with 
w'it and humour, or wilh tenderness and beauty. In some of 
the best of his pieces too there is scarcely to be- found a trace 
of anything illegitimate or doubtful in the matter of diction or 
versification. -\Miore,‘ for example, can we have more unex- 
ceptionable English than in the following noble version of the 
Easteni Tale? — »i> ^ 

There cauK? a mail, making his hasty moan, 

Before the Sultairf 'Mahmoud on his throne, 

Avj\ crying out — My sorrow is my right, 

And I vuli see the Suitan, and to-night.'* 

“ Borrow,” said Mahfrioua, “ is a reverend thing ; 

I recognise its right, as king with^,king ; 

S]M?ak on.” “ A fiend has got into my house,” 

Exclainu’d the staring man, “ and tortures us ; 

One of tliine officers — he comes, the abhon-ed;* 

And takes j)ossession of my house, my board, 

My bojj : — ^1 have tw'o daughters and a wife, ^ 

And .the wild villain comes, and makes me mad with life.” 

“ Is he,there now ?” said Mahmoud •: — “ Ko ; ho left 
The lioiise wlien I did, of my wits bereft; 

And laughed me dowm the street, because I vowed 
1 ’d brin^ the prince himself to in his shroud, 

*1 ’m mad witi w^ant — I ’m mad with n^ery, 

Alid, oh tlioii Sultan Mahmoud, God fines out foi' *hee l”i 

The Sultan coMferted the man, and said, 

“ Go home, and I wijl send thee wine and bread ” 

(For he ^’^aR poor), and other comforts. Go : 

And, should the wretch return, let Sultan Mahrpoud'know,” 
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. ^Tn three days’ time, with ha^jiard eyes and heardi 
And ihaken voice, the raj tor re-apjHjared, 

And aaid, “ He *s oome.’S—Mahnioud said not a word, 

But rose and took four slaves, each with a sword, 

And went with the vexed man. T’hcy reach the placc^ 
And hear a voice, and see a female laoo. 

That to the window fluttered in affright : 

Go in/* said Mahmoud, “ and put out the light ; 

But tell the females first to leave the room ; 

And, when tl)e <Uiuikard follows them, we come.” 

The man went in. There was a cry, and hark . 

A table fulls, the window is struck dark : 

Fortli nisli the breathless women ; and Iwhiiid 
With ciirees comes the fiend in desperate mind. 

In vain ; the sabres soon cut short the strife, 

And chop the shrieking wretch, and drink his bloody life, 

“ Now Uphi the light/* the Sultan cried aloud. 

’Twas done ; ho took it in his hanrl, a.n(l^u)t>\vt'd 
Over the poi*i)se, and looked ujjon the face ; 

Then turned and knelt Inside it in the place, 

And said n prayer, and from his lips lliero cre]»t 
Some gentle words ^pf pleasure, and he wef)t. 

In reverent silence the spectators wait, 

ITien byng him at his call both wine and meat ; 

And wiien he had refreshed his noble heart, 

He bade his host bo blest, and rose u]) to ntifyart. 

The man amazed, all mildness now, and tears. 

Fell a^tbe Sultan’s feet, with many p:;>yers. 

And begged him to vouchsafe to tell bis slave 
The reason, first, of that cefaunand he gave 
About the liglit ; then, wlicn he saw the face?. 

Why ho knelt down ; and lastly, how it was 
That fare so poor as his detained him in tlie xdacc. 

* The Sult;u|||HlL with much humanity, 

“ Since firsi^fV thee come, and l»card thy cry, 

I could not JPme of a dread, that one 
By whom si^n daring villanies were done 
Must be some lord' of mine^I>erhaps a lawless son. 

Whoe’er he was, 1 kmetf Wiv task, but feared 
A fathei^s heart, in c^ the worst ap|»eared ; 

Fo!*this I fiad the light put out ; but when 
I saw the face, and found a stranger slain, 

IckneU, and thanked the sovereign arbiter,* 

Whose 'work 1 had jierformed throiigli pain and fear ; 

An*i.then I rose, and wjis refreshed with food, v 

The firSt timv since thou oam’st, and marr’dst mf solitude.” 
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Other short ^lioces in tho same style are nearly as goild-^snch 
as those entitled Tlie Jaffar and Thg Inevitable.^ Then there 
are the admirable iiKaleniizations of Chaucer— of whom and of 
Spenser, whom he has also imitated with wonderful cleverness, 
no one of all hia contemporaries probably had so true and deep 
a feeling as Hunt. 15iit, passing over likewise his two greatest 
works, ''rh(! Stoiy of Rimini and The Legend of Florence (pub- 
lished in 1 840), we will give one other ^5ho^t effusion, which 
attests, we think, as powerfully as anything he ever produced, 
the master's triumphant hand, in a style which he has made his 
own, and in which, with however many imitators, he has no 


THE FANCY CONCEUT. 

They talked of their c/nicerts, their 8inaei*s,,and scores, 

Aiui ]'iti(‘d the fever that ke]>t me in doors; 

And 1 srniletl in my«ihoiijrht, and s^id, ** 0 ye sweet fancies, 
And animal spirits, that still in yoiir dances 
Come me visions to comfort my care, 

Now fetch me a concert, — imjAradiae air.” 

p 

Thou a wind, like a storm otit of Eden, cnnvB inuring 
Fierce into my rtHim, and TiA%de tremble the flooring, 

'And tilled, with a vsudden impetuous trample 
Of heaven, its cornyi’s ; and swelled it to amjde 
dimensions to brftitho in, and space for all ])ower j 
Which falling as stiddeuly, lo ! the s^^'cet flower 
<.)f an exi]ui.sit.c f;iiry-vnice o{»ened its blessing ; 

And ever and aye, to its constant addressing, 

There came, iiiUing in with it, each in the last-, 

Flageolets one by one, and flutes blowing more faJL, 

And haiitlKiys and clarinets, acrid of reecl, 

And tin; violin, suKiytlilier sustaiwng the sjTeed 
As the rich tempest gathered, and buz-ringing moons 
(If tambours, and Imge busses, and giant bassoons ; 

Ancktlie golilen tre^mhone, that daitetlj its tongue 
Like a biic of the gfxls ; nor was absent the gong, 

Like a sudden fate-bringing oracular sound 
df earth’s iron genius, burst up from the groimd, 

A terrible slave come to wait on his^luHBto 

with'fexull.ings that clanged \SM disasteis^;, 

Atfo then si'K^ke the organs, the very gods they, 

Like thunders that roll on a wind-blowing day ; 

And, taking tlie nde'Of the roar in their hands, 

Lo ! the Genii of .Music came out df all lands ; 

And one otvthem said, Will ray lord tell bis slave 
Wliat conccrff’twould pl^e his Firesideship to lave?* 
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•Tlcn 1 said, in a tone of immense will and ]>leasiix^, 

“ Let orchestras rise tOj^soino exquisite measure ; 

And let Iheir be lights and be odours ; and let 
'Fhe lovers of music serenely be set ; 

And then, with their singers in lily-white stoles, 

•And ihemselvcs clad in rose-colour, fetch me the souls 
Of all the composers accounted divinest. 

And, with their own hands, let them play me their finest.’* 

^ Then, lo ! was jicrformed my immense will and pleasure. 
And orchestras rose to an exquisite measure ; 

And lights wore about me and odours ; and sot 
Were the lovers of music, all wondronsly mot ; 

And then, with their singers in lily-white stoles, 

And themselves clad in rose-colour, in came the souls 
Of all the composers accounted divinest, 

And, with their own liands, did they play me their finest. 

Oh 1 truly was Italy heard then, and Germany, 

Melody’s heart, and the rich brain of hfeiuny ; 

Pure Paisicllo, whose airs are as new 

Though we know them by heart, as May-blossoms and dew 

And nature’s twin son, Pergolesi ; and Bach, 

Old father of fugues, with Ins endless fine talk ; 

And Gluck, wbt saw gods ; and the learned sweet feeling 
Of Haydn; and Winter, whose'-^orrows are healing; 

And gentlest Corelli, whose howdiig seems made 
For a hand with a jewel ; and Handel, aiyayod 
In Olympian thunders, vast lord of thc’sp/ieres, 

Tet pious himself, with his blindness in tears, 

A lover withal, and a conqueror, yy’hpsc marches 
Brinj; demi-gods under victorious a^es ; 

Then Ai% sweet and trbksome ; and masterly Purcell, 
Lay-cleri#! soul ; and Mozart universal, 

But chiefiy witja exquisite gallantries found. 

With a grove in the dista&ce of holier sound ; 

JNor forgot was thy dulcitud^ loving Sacchini j 
Nor love, young and dying, in shape of Bellini ; 

Nor Weber, nor Himmcl, nor Mirtn’s sweetest name, < 
Gimarosa ; much less the great organ-voiced fame 
Of Marcello, that hushed the Venetian sea ; 

And strange was the |hoDt, when it wept, hearing thee. 
Thou ^ul full of «rjil5e^ of grief, my heart-cloven, 

My pow, my moOT^ich, my all-feeling Beethoven. 

O’er all, like a passion, groat Pasta was heard. 

As high as her heart, that truth-uttering bird ; 

And Banti was there; and Graasini, tbalf' goddess I 
Dark, deep-toned, lai^e, lovely, with glorious boddioe ; 
And^j^ra ; and Malibran, stung to the tips 
Of her fiil^/s with pleasure; and rich Fodor’s'iipa 
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And, in fac6 as in tone, Angrisfmi ; 

And Naldi, thy whim ; and thy giac#, Tramezzaiu | 

And was it a voice V— or what was it ? — say — 

That, like a fallen angel beginning to pmy. 

Was the soul of all tears and celestial despair ! 

Paganini it was, *twixt his dark-llowing hair. 

So now wo had instrument, now' we bad song — 

Now chorus, a thonaand-voictjd one-hearted throng ; 

Now ])ausc*s that pampercKl resumption, and now' — 

Put who shall describe what was played us, or how ? 

Twas wonder, ’twas transport, hiimiiity, pride ; 

’'I’was the heart of the mistress that sat hy one’s side ; 

’Twas the gracxjs invisible, moulding the air 
Into all that is shapely, and lovely, and fair. 

And running our fancies their tenderest rounds 
or endearments rmd luxuries, turned into sounds ; 

’’J'was argument even, the logic of tonc‘S ; 

’'I'vvas memory, ’twas wishes, ’twas laughters, ’twas moans 
’Twas pity and love, in pure imjmlae olx.‘yed ; 

"fwas thtj breath of the stutf of which passion is made. 

And thes^»are tlie conciTts I have at my will ; 

'riien tiiamiss them, and patiently think cf your ** bill.” — 

Yet Lablachc, alter all, iiiak<*s ino Pbng to go, still. 

* $ 

Leigh Hunt died, at the age of seventy-five, in 18ol», — the last 
survivoi , although t>^ earliest bom, of the four poets, with the 
other three of whom he had been so intimately associated, and 
the living memory of whom he thus carried far into another 
tinu*, indeed across aii entire succeeding generatioio.* To the 
last, even in outward form, he forcibly recalled Shelley's fine 
pictfire of him in his P^legy' on Keats, written Nearly forty yeans 
before : — „ 

“ Wliat softer voice is bushed over the dead ? 

Athwart what brow is that dark mantle thrown ? 

)Vliat form leans sadly o’er the white death-bed. 

In pockery of nioniimental stone, 

The heavy heart heaving without a moan ? 

If it he he, who, gentlest of the wise, 

TJaught, soothed, loved, honour'^ the departed one, 

L e t me n^t vex, w'jth inharmonicma-^ighs, 

-(^rtiesilence of that heart’s accepted cJca'ifice,” - 


* Hunt— Byron— Shelley— Keats, bom in that order (in 1784, 1788, 1798, 

and 1790), died ig. exactly the reverse, and also at ages niimiiig m a series 
coutraiy throughouMo that of their hii-ths; Koats, at 2 ^ 111 . "<J82'i?-~Shelley, 
at 29, in 1822,— Byron, at 36, in 1824, Hunt, at 75, in idSS. 
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OthW Poetical Wri-^rs op tue Earlier Part of thet 
Nineteenth Century. 

' The names that have been mentioned are the chief of those 
belonging, 'wholly or principall 3 % to the earlier part of the pre- 
sent century, or to that remarkable literary era which may be 
regarded as having expired wdtli the leigii of the hist of the 
Geoigcs. Many others, however, also brighten this age of oi^r 
poetical literature, which cannot lx; hero ni>ticcd. 

On the whole, this space of somewhat less tlian half a centur}’, 
dating from the first appearance of Cowpcr and Bums, must - T 
pronounced to be the most memorable period in the liisto'n' of 
our poetical literature after the age of Spenser and Shakesptire. 
And if, in comparing the produce of the two great revivals, the 
one happening at the transition from the sixteenth century intf' 
the seventeenth, the other at that from the eighteenth into 
the nineteenth, we find something mort of freshness, freed<.»m, 
racinesB, and„tnie vigour, warmth, and natuie, in our earlier 
than in our recent poetiy, it is not to bo denied', ^on the other 
hand, that in some respects the latter may claim *a preference 
over the former. It is much less debased by the intoj-mixtiirc ol 
dross or alloy with^* its fine gold — much less disfigured by 
occasional pedantry and affectation ---much more correct and free 
from flaws and incongniities of all kinds. In whafevoi* legards 
form, indeed, our more modem poetry mu6i; be admitted, taken 
in its general character, to bo the mure pertect ; and that notwith- 
standing many passages to be found in the greatest of our elder 
poets wliic^i in mere writing have perhaps never since been 
equalled, nor are likely ever fo bo excelled ; and notwithstanding 
also something of greater bold|N|^ with which their ])osition 
enabled them to handle thereby attaining sonu‘- 

tiiives a force and expressivenessnot so much within the reach of 
their successors in our own day. The literary cultivation of tlie 
language throughout two additional centuiios, and the stricter 
discipline under which it has been redneed, may have brought 
loss or inconvenience in one direction, as well as gain in another ; 
but the gain certainly piioponderates. Even in the niatVer .of 
versification,. the lossoi*a ^)f^1.ilton, of Drydcit and of Po} e have* 
no doubt been* upon th<?'Whole instructive and bencticjais tv^jat- 
ever misdirection any of them may have given lor a time* to 
the form of our poetry passed away witli* Ihs contemporaries and 
immediate followers, and now little or nothing but the good 
remainswthg example of the supertor care and 'aniform finish, 
and also someiiiiitag of and deepest music, as well as 
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much of spirit an^ brilliancy, that were unknown to our earlier 
poats.* In variety and freedom, as well as in beauty, n&jesty, 
and I'iehness of versification, some of our latest writers have 
hardly been excelled by any of their predecessors; and the 
versification of the generality of our modem poets is greasy 
superior to that of the common run of those of the age of Elizabeth 
ur^ James. 


PROSK LiTKUATURK. 

Among the most distinguished ornaments of the prose litera- 
ture (Jl '.iiis l enient era were some of the chief poetical writers of 
^the time. Southey and Scott were two of the most voluminous 
prose writers of their day, or of any day ; Coleridge also wrote 
mush more prose than verse; both Campbell and Moore are 
coiahideiable authors in prose ; there are several prose pieces 
among the jiublished work%of Byron, of Shelley, and of AA'ords- 
woitli ; lK)th Leigh Hunt and Wilson perhaps* acquired more of 
their fame, and ‘ilave given more wide-spread delight’ as prose 
writers than as poets ; I’harles Lamb's prose writings, his golden 
Essfiys of Elia, andf various critical papers, ^bqunding in original 
views and the deepest truth and beauty, havo made his verse 
by nearl>; forgotten. Among the’bther most conspicuoiys prose 
writers of tho period we have been reviewing may be men- 
tioned, in general liter;^#uro and speculation, Sidney Smith, 
Hazlirt, Jeftrey, Playfair, Stewart, Alison, Thomas Brown; in 
l)olitical disquisition, Erskine, Cobbett, Mackintosh, Bentbam, 
Brougham (iilqne, of so* many, still preserved to us, with his 
laurels won in every field of ifitellecUud contest, both mentally 
and ph\%ioally one of tho most vital of the sons of men) ; 
in-tiieuiogical eloquence, Horsloy, Wilberforcc, Foster, Hall, 
i'ving, ('halmers ; in history. Fox, Mitibrd, Lingaid, Jmes Mill, 
Tlhllam, Turner ; in fictitious narrative, Miss Edgeworth, Mm, 
Opio, Mis«i Owenson (Lady Morgan), Mrs. Brunton, Miss 
Austen, Madamo, d’Arblay (Miss Burney), Godwin, Maturin. 
I’lie most* jemarkablo prose works that w^ore produced were 
r^^cott’s nc#vols, tho first of which, Wavori^^, appeared in 18 
A powerful influence upon literature was also exerted from the 
first by t^ie.]P,lL^burgl? Review, begun in 1/302; therf)uartprly 
lioviev,'lK'gun in 1809; and Blackwood's Magazine, establisrfed 
'in 1817. 

* With the second title of ’Tis Sixty Years Since, tho work professing (in 
t]i(; Introductory Chapter) to hayo been written, as it really was in ^t oino 
years before. 
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Progress of Science. 

* A few of the most memorable facte coimected with the progress 
of scientific discovery in England, during this period, may be 
very b^efly noted. In astronomy Herschel continued to pursue 
his observations, commenced a short time before 1781, in which 
year ho discovered the planet Uranus ; in 1802, appeared in the 
Philosophical Transactions his catalogue of 600 new nebulm and 
nebulous stars ; in 1803 his announcement of the motions of 
double stars around each other ; and a long succession of other 
importajit papers, illustrative of the construction of the heavens, 
foDowed dovm to within a few years of his death, at of 

eighty-four, in 1822. In chemistry, Davy, who had published 
his account of the effects produced by the respiration of nitrous 
oxide (the laughing gas) in 1800, in 1807* extracted metallic 
bases from the fixed alkalis, in 1808 demonstrated the sir^ilar 
decomposability of the alkaline earths, in 1811 detected the true 
nature of chloride (oxymuriatic acid)’, and in 1815 invented his 
ftafetylamp; in 1804 Leslie published his ExpHmental Enquiry 
into the Nature and Properties of Heat; in 1808 the Atomic 
Theory was announced by Dalton ; and in 1814 its development 
and illustration* Were completed by Wollaston, to whom botl» 
chemical science and optics ^.re also indebted for various olht v 
valuable seiv’ioes. 
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W’ha T 18 j>ro]>( 3 rly the Ilistoy of our Literature closes with the 
ago or geiioration preceding the present ; for history takes 
cognizance only of that wliich is past, ^\'hat of literary pro- 
ductiuh bus taken place williin the last thirty years, much or 
ihost of it by writei-s who arc still alive, is hardly yet ripe fur 
^inpa'*»ial ap])rociiition. \\ c may call this period the Victorian 
■ora. If we" compare its poetical literature wdih that of the 
immediately preceding ]>eriod of the same length, which will 
take us biick to the beginning of the century, anti may be called 
th** last age of the Georges, confining ourselves to writers of 
established reputation, or ’^vho.se names are univcrsall}’^ more or 
loss familiar, we shall find about the same number, between forty 
and fifty, in eaolt : but difiereutly distributed in the two cases in 
respect- of ihcir degrees of eininenco. While of those of the 
Georgian thirty ybarS wo may reckon about ten as belonging 
the first, rank, and about jis many more as belonging to the 
second, leaving only twenty-five for the ‘third, of the equal 
number ‘belonging to the subsequent portion of the century we 
cannot account more tlu^m throe, or at most four, as being of the 
first rank, leaving, with again ten or eleven of the second, about 
tliirty must be assigned to the third or lowest. Ihe 
ditferonco, then, betu’hcn the Uvo periods will be, that in the 
poetical literature of the first Wo have leu VTiters of the highest 
and only twenty-five who mustl)e held to belong to the lowest 
of the three ranks, and that in that of the s^i^cond we have only 
jln-oe or four of tlio highest -with about thirty of the lowest., 
^riiis enumeration takes account of the leading poetical writers 
who have arisen in the American division of the English race, 
two or three of^whom may bo reckcuicd as of the second rank, 
though certainly not one i»f the first.. 

In rhe pro.se literature of the two pei-iods, however, we should 
probably*find the above proportions nioreo than leversed. The 
literary of the Victorian age has hiiheito /aianifestcd 

itself r.osfly in the works of our writers in prose. It is as ii'the 
one ago were distinguished for its production of gold, tile other 
for its production of silver.' Probably in no other period, more- 
over, has there boon seen so much activity of female geniuoand 
talent as wo have liad in the present, displaying, princi- 
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pally, indeod, in fiotitions narrative, but yet ranging, too, in 

Beveral Instances, above o^ beyond that. Of tho xrtiters in ven^, 
however, \fho have attamed any considerable eminence in the 
•two periods, while about ten are women in the first, there are 
only five; or six in liie second. 

Yet it is memorable distinction of the present age, and onb 
which belongs to no other in any literature (unless, indeed, we 
are to except that in which Sappho flourished), that one of ifs 
greatest writers in verse is a woman. And, if we put asidettbe 
possible case of Sappho, of whom so little remains that, esftjuisite 
as that little is held to be by all who are best able to judge, we afe 
left to estimate her in tbe main merely from her faipe amo«gher'' 
countiymen — ^which,* however, resounds Ihrough all tno after 
ages of Greece — probably Elizabeth Barrett (Mrs. Browning) is 
entitled to be regarded as the gieatest woman poet that has yet 
appeared in any language. "With whatever her poetry may V* 
chargcmble whether of defect or of jxcoss — whatever it either 
wonts which it should have, or has which it should not have — 
there are fwo vital elements, and they are the »'‘hief ingredients 
of the poetiOal, in which it is never wanting; — subtlety of 
imagination and force of conception and fbelfag. In not much 
modern verse short we find more of Greek intensity than in 
the following lines, entitled* •“ A Child’s Grave at Florence 
(A. A. Jf. 0. ; bom July, 1848 ; died November, 1849) — 

Of English blood, of Tuscan biifh, 

What country should we give her ? 

Instead of any on the earth, ^ 

The civic Heavens receive her. 

And here, amohg the English tombs, 

In Tuscan ground we lay her, 

While the bli^d|^an sky endomes 
Our Englisnimpis of prayer. 

A little child ! — ^how long she lived 
By months, not years, is reckoned : 

Born in one July, .slje survived 
Alone to see a second,* 

Bright-featv|?4, as tlie tluly snn 
Her litrtc facy still played in, 

And sple^idours* with her birth belttn. 

Had had no time for fading. ‘ 

So, Lilt, from those July lymrs, 

No wonder we should call her ; 

She looked such kinship to the flowen^ 

V- Was but a little taller. 
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A Tusc*i — only white, 

As Dante, in abhorrence 
Of red corruption, wished aright 
The lilies of his Florence.^ 

We could not wish her whiter,— her 
Who perfumed with pure blossom 
The house ! — a lovely thing to wear 
Upon a mother’s bosom f 
This July ci-eature thought ijerhaps 
Our speech not worth assuming ; 

She sat u][ion her parents’ la] >8, 

And mimicked the gnats Inimming ; 

SaiJ “ father,” ** mother,” — then left off. 

For tongues celestial fitter. 

Her hair had grown just long enough 
To catch licaven’s jasper-glitter. 

Bahos ! Love could always hear and see* 

Behind tlic cloud^hat hid them. 

“ Let little children come to me, 

And^o not thou forbid them.*’ 

So, unforhiddipg, have we .met, 

And gently here havo laid her, 

Though winter is no time t^et 
The flowers that sliould o^6pr(?ad her. 

We should bring jiansies quick with spring, 

Rose, vfolet, dglfcdilly. 

And also, alnive everything, 

White lilies for our Lily. 

Nay, more thai^floweVs this giave exacts, — 

Gldd, graceful attestafions 
Of her sweet eyes and pretty acts. 

With calm renuuciatious. 

Her very mother w'ith light feet 
Should leave the place too earthy. 

Saying, “ The angels have thee, Sweet, 

•Because we are not worthy.” 
put wirifer kills the* orange buds, 

The gardens in the frost are, 
lAnd all tlie heart dissolves in floodk,#* 
^Itememberii^ we have lost’ her I 

e’arllh,^x)or heart, — ^too weak, too tfbak. 

To miss tlie July shining ! 

Poor heart ! — ^wha^bijter words we speak * 

When God speaks of resigning ! 

The emphasis on ths i!t 84 and in tho next line on the we an^ii 
The alwaj/i emphasised. ^ J The ice emphaHcT 
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Sustain this heart in us tiiat faints^ 

Thou Go(f, the solf-existent ! 

We catch up wild at parting saints, 

And feel thy heaven too distant. 

The wind that s\vi*pt them out of sin 
Has ruffled all our vesture : 

On the shut door that let them in 
We heat with frantic gesture,— 

To us — ^us also — open straight ! 

The outer life is chilly — 

Are we too, like the earth, to wait 
Till next j-’ear for our Lily ? 

— Oh, my own l^aby on my knees, 

My leaping, dimpled tri'asure, 

At every word 1 write like these 

Clasped close, with stronger pressure ! 

Too well my own heart uwderstands, — 

At every wwd heats fuller — 

My little feet, my little hands,* 

And hair of Lil^^'s colour 1 
— But God gives patience, Lov<? learns strength. 
And Faith remembers promise, 

And Hope itself i .n smile at length 
On other hojjes gone from us. 

Love, strong as Death, sha^l comjuer Death, 
Through struggle made mure glorious. 

This mother stills her sobbing bi-eath. 
Renouncing, yet victorious. 

Arms, empty of her child, she lifts. 

With spirit unbercaven, — 

** God will not all take back his gills : 

My Lily’jj mine in heaveii<l 

“ Still mine ! maternal rigniBr sereme 
Not given to another I 
The crystal bars shine faint between 
The souls of child and Qiother. 

“ Meanwhile," the mother cries, “ content I 
Our was well dividtHi. 

Its Bwlsetne^s following where she went, 
ItSManguish stayed where 1 did. 

“ Well done of God, to halve the lot. 

And give her all the.gweetncss ; 

To us, the empty room and cot, — 

To her, the Heav'en’s comi)loteneHs. 

The tny strongly emphtisised, botlAimes. of courc». 
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“ To TiSf this grave— to her, the rows 
The mystic palm-trees spring i»; 

I'o us, the silence in the bouse, — 

To her, the choral singing. 

“ For her, to gladden in God’s view, — 

For us, to hope and bear on ! — 

Grow, Lily, in thy garden new, 

Beside the rosci of Sharon, 

“ Grow fast in heaven, sweet I aly clipixjd. 

In love more calm than this is, — 

And may the angels dewy-lipj^d 
Remind tliee of oiir kisses 1 * 

“ While none shall tell thee of our tears, 

These human tears now falling, 

Till, after a few patient years, 

One home shall take us all m. 

** Child, hither, mother, — who left out? 

Not mother, and^ot father! — 

And when, our dying couch about, 

Thc^tui-al mists shall gather, 

^ Some smiling angel close shall stand, 

In old Corr^io 8 liishion, 

And bear a Lily in his hand, 

For death’s AnnunciathIt.** 

Mrs. Browning's Aurora Leigh has some serious and pervading 
faults, both in manner atill in spirit, — too much evidence of 
efi'ort and ambition, both in the thought and the language, 
exploding occasionally mere tricks of style, oftoner pitting 
us off with wit jmstead of poetry, and generally over-charging 
and over-straining the depression, together with a constantly 
recunbng ^one of dictation and sarcasm, which is the more 
unfheai^t inasmuch as it does not seen^ natuiftl to the writer, 
HT’ .^what is perhaps worst of all, a visibly uneasy conscious-/ 
a^ss, or at least apprehension, never long absent, that her task 
is after all beyond her strength; but, with all its faults, it 
may fairly blaim t(pbe, so far as is known, the greatest poetical 
work ever produced by a woman. Yet it is still all over and all 
tlti'ough^ in (form and in substance, as evideptly a product of the 
femade mind^ da any oth^T long poem, by *a woman 4hat we 
possess. It ,is, indteed, we should say, pre-eminently femiiJ^jie 
fn charajctor. It would be almost as impossible to take it for the 
work of & man as to take thil Ifiad for the work of a woman. * 
Bom in Tuscany, the child of an English father and an Italian 
mother, who died ;wrhen she was four years old, thus 

The our einphatio. 
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vividjjr describee what she felt when, left an orphan by her fathei 
having been also tak^to away, and sent for by his relations, 
she first looked upon her new country with her native one fresh 
in her memory ; — 

The train swept us on. 

Was this my father’s England ? the great isle ? 

The ground seemed cut up from the fellowship 
Of v«dure, field from field, as man from man ; 

The skies themselves looked low and positive. 

As almost you could touch them with a hand, 

And dared to do it they were so far off 
From God’s celestial crystals ; all things blurred, 

And dull and vague. Did Sliakspearc and his mates' 

Absorb tlie light here ? — not a hill or stone 
With heart to strike a radiant colour up 
Or active outline on flie indifferent air. 

Gradually, however, she comes t* appreciate something of tb- 
tamer landscape : — 

a *n 

Not a grand nature. Not my chestnut-woods 
Of Vallombrosa, clea\ang by the s^iura* 

To the precipices. Not my headlong leaps 
Of walers, that cry for joy or fear 
In leaping through the palpitating pines, 

Like a white soul tossed out to eternity 
With thrills of time upon it. «^ot indeed 
My multitudinous mountains, sitting in 
Tlie magic circle, with the mutual touch 
Electric, |«nting from their- full deep hearts 
Beneath the influent hcarens, and waiting for 
Communion and c^mission. iftly 
Is one thing, England one. 

« On English ground, 

You understand the letter — ere the fall 
How Adam lived in a garden. All the fields 
Are tied up fast with hedges, nosegay-like ; 

The hills are crumpled plmns, the plains partei're^ 

The trees, round,, woolly, ready to be clipped, 

And if you seek for any wilderness 

You find, ai^best, a park. A nature tamed 

And groWh domestic like a bam-^oor fowl, ' ^ 

Whi(^ d«tp,8 not awe you with ite claws^nd beak 
Nor tempt you to an oyrie too high up, 

But which, in cackling, sets you thinking of 
. Your eggs to-morrow at breakfast, in. the pause 
Of finer meditation. • ‘ 

Rather say,, ^ 

A* sweet familiar nature, stealing in 
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As a dog might, or child, to touch your hand 
Or pluck your gown, and hunibljr mind you so 
Of presence and aiSection, excellent 
For inner uses, from the things without 

Ere long her heart opens to it all : — 

Whoever lives true life will love true love. 

I learnt to love that England. Very oft, 

Before the day was bom, or otherwise 
Through secret windings of the afternoons, 

1 threw my hunters off and jdiinged myself 
Among the deep hills, as a hunt^ stag 
.Will take the waters, shivering with the fear 
And passion of the course. And when at last 
Esca]XHl, so many a green sloi>e built on slope 
Betwixt me ami the enemy’s liouse Ix'bind, 

1 (hired to rest, or wander, in a rest 
Made sweeter for the step ujjou the grass, 

And vi(!w the afound’s UKist gentle dimpiement, 

(As if God’s finger touched hut did not pre.ss * 

Jn^iaking England) such an up and down 
Of verdure, — nothing Uio much up or doi\’n, 

A ripjlle of loud ; such little hills, sky 
Can stoop to tenderly and the wheaifieltls climb j 
Such nooks of valleys li*1bd with orchises, 

Fed full of noises by invisible streams; 

And open jMistures where you scai-cely tell 
White daisief from white dew, — at intervals 
The mytliic oaks and elm-trees standing out 
"Self-iK)i.sed ijixin their pr(Klig\- of shade, — 

I thought ray father’s land was worthy too 
Of being my Sbaksjkjare’s. • 

Equtflly brilliant and cordial with this inctnre of English 
iatave is this other of the artificial in J’rance*( whatever may be^ 
xactly the meaning of some parts of it), AVe give the passage 
1 % rewritten, and very considerably altered from it» original 
brm, for fourth edition of the poem : — 

* • I mused 

l^p amVdown, up and down, the terraced streets, 

^’he glittering boulevards, the white (idlonnades 
Of fair fantastic ^*aris, uho w-ears U^es * , 

Liko pU\m«% as if man made tlieiu, spiiss»and tower ' 

AS if they had grown by nature, tossing up 
Her fountains in the sunshine of the squares, 

As if in hcanty’s gmne* she tossed the dice,. 

Or blew the silver down-balls of her dreams 
To sow with seeds of Hiought 

And count the jmssage of her festive houi-s. 
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'The city swims in verdure, beautiful 
As*Venioe on the waters, the sea-swan. 

What bosky gardens, dro}>]»t'<l in closcMvalled courts 
As plums in ladies’ laps who start and laugh : 

What miles of streets that run on after trees, 

Still carrying all the necessary shops, 

I’hose ciwkets with the jt!wels seen ! 

And trade is art, and art’s philosophy, 

In Paris. There’s a silk for instance, there, 

As worth an artist’s study for the folds 

As that bronze opposite ! nay, the bronze has fatiUc* 

Art’s here to^» artful,— conscious as n niai<l 
Who leans to mark liVr shadow on llie .wall 
Until she lose a ’vanlagein her ste]». 

Yet Art walks forward, and knows where to walk ; 

The artists also are idealists, 

Too absolute for iiatuK*, logical 
To austeiity in the appliciitioii of 
The BfK'cial theory— not a soul eofitent. 

To ]iaint a cr(K)kc(] iiollard and an ass, 

As the English will Iwcausc they find it so 
And like it somehow. — 'rhero the old T’uilenes 
Is pulling it<i.high ca]) down on its eye5, ' 

Coufonndetl, conscience-stricken, and amazed 
By the ajipariiion of a nt?;; fair face 
In those devouring miiTors. Through the grate 
Within the gardens, what a heap of Ivais's, 

Sw’cpt up like lenv(j.s beneath the cnA>lnut-trecs 
From every street and alley of the town, , 

By the ghosts jK^rhaps that blow too J)le.ak thio way 
A-looking for their heads! dear ’pretty laibes, 

T wish them luck t'w have their bail-play out '• 

Before the next change. Here the air is tlironged 
With stati\ps, poised ujam their columns fine 
As if to stand a racHuent were a fiat, 

Against that blue ! What squares, w'hat brcatliing-room 
For a nation that Jiins fast, — ay, runs against 
The dentist’s teeth at the corner in j^ale rows, 

Which gnn at progress in an epigram. 

We add one pass^e more, wonderful for the ii^paginative 
subtlety- with wliioh oil is conceived and worked out,— A'u.^oi;a*s 
aoca’int Gf her mother’s picture, which 'hu^ upon* the wall of 
the silent house, “among the mountains above Pelago,” to, 
which her father had retired after losijng her, with his child and 
their faithful old Assunta ; — 

Jointer drew it after she was dcajl,' . 

And*When the face was finished, throat and hands, 
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Her camei;jcra earned him, in hate 
Of the English-fashioned sbmnd, the last brocade 
She dressiKl in at the Pitti ; “ he should paint 
No sadder thing than that,” she swore, “ to wrong 
Her |XK)r signora.” Therefore very strange 
The effect was. I, a little child, would crouch 
For hours upon the floor with knees drawn up, 

And gaze acros.s them, half in terror, half 
In adoration, at the picture there, — 

That swan-like suiiernatural white life 
Just sailing upward from the red stifl'.silk 
Which sociucd to have no jiart in it, nor jwver 
To keep it from quite breaking out of bounds. 

‘For iiours 1 sat and stared. vAssunta’s awe 
And my i^oor lather’s melancholy eyes 
Still pointed tliat way. That way went rny thought* 

When wandering Ix'vond sight. And as 1 grew 
In years, I mixed, confused, unconsciously. 

Whatever I last rea'> or beard or dreamed, 

Abhornint, admirable, beautiful, 

Pathet’^il or ghastly, or grotesque, ' 

With still that face . . . which diil not therefore change, 

But kept Jie r'aystic level of all forms, 

Hates, ft?ars, and admirations was by lur\i8 
Ghost, fiend, and angel, fairy, witch, and sJSritc, 

A dauntless Muse who eycfi‘a dreadful Fate, 

A loving Psycho who loses sight of Love, 

A still Mwlusa yjj^th mild milky brows 
All curdled and all clotlud upon with snakes 
Whose slime I'alls fast as sweat will ; or anon 
Our Lady of tho Paasion, stabbed with swords 
Whwe the Babe sucked ; or Lamia in her first 
M<x)nlighted pallor, ere she shrun'k and blinked 
And shuddering wriggled down to tlm unclean ; 

Or my own mother, leaving her last smilo 
In her last Itiss upon tlie baby-n)t>uth 
My father pushed flow n on tho lied for that, — 

Or my dead mother, without smile or kiss. 

Buried at Florence. 

There are only two other names in the poetical literature of 
tho^r^sent ago that can be held to s^d incontestably in the 
nTst rarik ;**--Tenny8on and Kobert Bro-^iyng. Diver^ in much, 
they have nevcr^eless also much in con^on. They are both of 
them profound and subtle thinkei-s as well as richly endowed 
with tho divine faculty ^f poetry in special ; thinkers, an4 also 
workers ; and so' each has made himself a consummate artist in 
addition to whatever he might otherwise have been of p, great 
poet. Tennyson, our present English King of g<?iae,porowwdf as 
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sttoli not more by official nomination than by the general voice, 
bas woiPto himself the p^sonal attachment of his countrymen^ 
a degree t&t has been rarely equalled in the history of lite^ture. 

. Among ourselves, Scott is the only other great writer who ever 
was hel^ during his lifetime in anything like the same universail 
love arid honour. The poetry of Tennyson has charmed all hearts 
by something more than its artistic qualities. It is as full of 
nobleness as of beauty. The laurel when he resigns it to 
another will again be acknowledged by all to be “ greener worn 
the brows of him that uttered nothing base.” Everywhere hit 
verse, whether tender or lofty, whether light-hearted or said, 
breathes the kindest and manliest nature, Mot only the^'hief oC 
his shorter poems, but his In Idemoriam and his idylls of the 
King, are familiar to all readers. The following is in his 
simplest and quietest manner, but it is very perfect : — 

In her ear he whispers gailv, 

“ If my heart by signs cm tell, 

Maiden, I have watched thee daily, 

And I think thou lov'st me well.” 

She replies, in accents fainUsr; ^ « 

There is none I love like thee.” ’ 

Ho ii^lflit a landscape-painter, 

And a village nulhdeu slie. 

He to lips that fondly falter 
Presses his without reproof^ 

Leads her to the village altar, • 

And they leave her father’s roof. 

** I can make no marriage preseiV: : 

Little can I give my wile. 

Love will mak^ ourjco ttage pl(?asant. 

And 1 love theilHb than life.” 

They ^ parks snMRges going, 

See fhe lordly Ciwtles stand : 

Summer woods, about them Wowing, 

Made a muimur in the land. 

From deep thought himself he roiisos, 

Says to her that loves him well, 

** Let us see these handsome house's 
Where the wealthy nobles dwell.” 

So she goe^*by him attended. 

Hears him lofingly converse. 

Sees whatE^vor fair and splendid 
Lay betwixt his home and hers ; 

Parks with oal^and chestnut shady, 

Parks and ordered gardens great, 

Ancient homes of lord and lady, 

, Built for pleasure and for state. * 
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All he shows her makes him dearer : 

'Evermore she seems to gaze 
On that cottage growing iniLrer, 

Where they twain will spend their days. 
O but she will love him truly ! 

lie shall have a cheerful home ; 

She will order .all things duly. 

When Ixmeath his roof the^-^ come. 

Thus her heart rejoices greatly. 

Till a gateway she disqgrns 
With armorial hearings stately'. 

And beneath the gate she turns ; 

Sees a mansion more majestic 
Than all those she saw before ; 

Many a gallant gay domestic, 
before him at the door. 

Ahd they speak ii]|^ gentle murmur, 

WHieii tliey answer to his call. 

While he t^ads with Iwtstep firmer, 
Lieadlng on from hall to hall. 

^ Ajid, while now she wonders blindly. 

Nor the meaning can divine, 

Pjoudly tiTms he round and kindly, 

“ All of this is mine and thinejJ* 

Here be lives in state and bounty,* 

Lord of Burleigh, ^air aud free. 

Not a lord in all the county 
Is so grfAt a lord as he. 

All at ofice the colour Rushes 

Her sweet face from brow to chin : 

As it were w;ith shame she blushes. 

And her spirjt changed within. 

Then her countenance all»over 
Palo again as death did prove ; 

But he clasped*her like a lover, .» 

And ho cheered her soul with love. 

So she strove against her weakness. 

Though at times her spirits sank: 
Shaped her heart with woman’s meekness 
* To all duties of lier rank ; 

And a gentle consort made he. 

And her gentle mind was^uch 
That she grew a noble lady? • 

Ana the people loved'her much. 

But a troubl^^ weighed upon l^r. 

And perplexed her, night and mom, 
"^ith thd bfirden of an honour 
Unto w'hich she was not bom. 

she grew, and ever fmntcr. 

As she murmured, “ Oh, that he « 
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Were once more that landscape-painter ^ 
Which did win my heart from me !” 

So she diooi'Kj^ and drooped before him, 
Fadin" slowly from his. side : 

Three fair children firat she lx>ro him, 

Then before her time she died. 

Weepinij, weeping, late and early, 

Walking up and pacing down, 

Deei^ly mounicd the Lord of Burleigh, 
Burleigh House, by Stamford T(»wii. 

And he came to look U|K>n her, 

And he looked at her iuid said, 

Bring the dress and put it on her, 

Tliat she wore wh^j; she was \\ (•d.’* 

Then her peo])le, softly treading, 

Born to earth her h^}% dresL 
In the di’css that she was wed in, 

Thai her spirit might have rest. 


way of ^ contrast to this true English ballad, and to ex- 
emplify Tennyson’s extent of range, wo will give* now a few lines 
from the Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington, which 
make one of the groat j)assagos in the poetry of the world : — 


— This is England’s gre?ltt‘st son, 

Ho that gained a hundred tights, 

Nor over ,los»t an English gxin ; 

Tin's i£ he that far away 
Against the myriads of Assayc 
Clashed with his fiery few and ^von j- 
' And underneath anoriier sun 
Warring on a latef day, 

Kourid affrighted Lisbon drew 
The treble ^vork, the vast designs 
Of his laboured ram]>art-lirjes. 

Where he greatly stood at. Imy, 
Whence he issued forth anew, 

And ever* great and greater grew. 
Beating from the wasted vines 
Back to France her banded swaims. 
Back to France i^ith coimtless blows, 
Til^ o’er the hills he^ eagles flew 
P(^t the Pyrei^an pines, 

Followed up in valley and ^len 
, With blare of bugle, clamour of 
Boll of cannon and clash of anus. 
And England pouring on her foes. 
S^h a war had such a close. 

A^li their ravening eagle jose 
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In anger, wheeled on Enrope-shadowing wings, 

And harking for the thrones of kings ; ^ 

Till one that sought hut DutJ^’s iron crown 
On that loud sabbath shook the s^x>iler down ; 

A day of onsets of desiiair ! 

Pashed on every rockj' square , 

Tlicir surging charges foamed themselves away ; 

Last, tlic IVussian trumpet blew ; 

Through the long tonnented air 
Heaven flashed a sudden jubilant ray, 

And down we swept and charged and overthrew.* 

So great a soldier taught us there 
Wlwt long-enduring hearts could do, 

• In that world’s eartliquake, Waterloo ! 

Popo is singular among our modern poets as having written 
-jotliing in blank verso ; wo do not remarnber that Tennyson has 
•published so mucli as a st3ntonce of prose. Not even, we believe, 
tlie shortest pn^face, dfdication, or foot-note. In this as in 
other ways ho has treated tlio public with almost ceremonious 
respect. Beli'ng by nature and vocation a poet, he declines to 
show himself wjthout liis singing robes about him. He will not 
make himself donimon, as ho will do notliing carelessly or in 
haste. Nor has Browning either ever attempted to palm ofl’ 
careless work upon his leaders.* His Paracelsus, 'published when 
he was only three-aud -twenty, marvellous as it was for the depth 
and completeness ( $ the conception, was perhaps still more 
romarktililo for tho dtjlicacy and perfection of the execution, 
j)eci]liar as the manner was in some respects. And everything 
that he has i)roducod since, even when departing frrthest from 
established models, has been elaborated and finished with the 
same masterly skill. But. although ho too has now made him- 
self a great name,* ho has never atoined, a>^d is not likely fever to 
attain, tho universal jf>pularity of Tennyson, the genoiul admim- 
tion at once of the few and of the many. There is scarcely any- 
thing ia his poetry tliat is specially English. • What of it is not 
distinctly of <unother country is either cosmopolitan or not. of the 
earth at all. He has no special sympathies wdth the people 
whos "3 language he writes, or with anything belonging to ^em — 
eitfieftlieir litcraj^re, their histo^, Hieir politi'?al institutions, 
or any feeling^haf makes the national |ieart beat’ highest. It is 
irksome to most people to read English poetry^ however fine 
arristically regarded. ,wjth so little in it of an English^ heart. 
Yet much of l^*owning’s poetry, considered simply as poetry, is 

* The elSQjfinus on wt*, m pcrlmps also bn thir four h*'. ®B. ahoveT' ‘ * 
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oeiiwuly, both in the soul of passionate vision that animates it 
and in gnce and expiessiveness of foim, as exquisite as anything 
' tibat has befen produced in our day. Ho is ofjen complained of 
as difficult to understand ; and no doubt the train of thou^t is 
sometimes remote and subtle, and the language 'wrought to a oor> , 
responding degree of compression and fineness of edge, doing its 
work like the lancet or like the lightning. But this is equally 
true of much of Tennyson’s poetry. Neither is to be read run- 
ning. Browning, however, is so gieat a master of words that 
there is noting he cannot make them do for him, no manner of 
using them in which he is not at home. Hero is a portion (wo. 
must not be so unconscionable as to appropriate the whole) of 
one poem of his which is as simple and easy in style as it is aiiy 
and brilliant, and is in every way fitted to charm both old and 
young, — “ The Pied Piper of Hamelin ; A Child’s Story,” as it ir 
entitled, “ (witten for, and inscribed to, AV. M. the younger. ) ” : — 

Hamelin town ’s in Brunswick, 

By famous Hanover city ; 

The river Weser, deep and wide. 

Washes its walls on the soulhein » r 
A pleasanter six>t yon never spied ; 

But wheh logins my ditty, 

Almost five hmidred years ago, 

To see the townsfolk sufler so 
From vermin, was a pity. 

Bats 1 

They fought the dogs, and killed the cats, 

. • And bit the babies in the cradles, 

And ate the cheese,'i» out of tlie vats, 

And licked the soup from the cooks’ own ladles. 

Split open the kegs of salted Isprats, 

Made nest^ inside pien’s Sunday 
And even 8|ioiled the women’s chats. 

By drowning their speaking 
► AVith shrieking and squeaking 

In fifty diUcrcut sharps and flats. ^ 

At last the people in a body 

To the Town«.paU came flocking : ^ 

“^^is clear,” crie<i they, **our Mayor’sa noddy; 

^ And as fov^our Corporation — shocking ^ 

“ To think we buy gowiis 4ned w'ith ennine 
. ** For dolts who can’t or won’t d^teyrminc 
** AA’hat’s l)e8t to rid us of our vermin ! 

“ You boi'je, because you’re old and obese 
. **To find in the furry <avic rube case? 
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“ Rouse u}>. Sirs ! Give your brains a racking 
To fkid the remedy we’re lacking, 

** Or, sure as fate, we’ll send yoa packing 1” 

At ti)is the Mayor and Corporation 
Quaked- with a mighty consternation. 

An hour they sat in council ; 

At length the Mayor broke silence : 

** For a guilder I’d my ermine gown sell ; 

“ X wish I were a mile hence ! 

** It’s easy to bid one i*ack one’s brain — 

•‘I’m sure my iMX>r head aches again, 

“ IVo scratched it so, and all in vain. 

“ Oh, for a trap, a ti*ap, a trap !” 

Just as he said this, wliai should hap 
At the cliaml)er door but a gentle tap ? 

“ llless us,” cried the Mayor, “ what’s that 
(With the Corpoiiitiun as he sat, 

Ijooking little, though wondiiais fat; 

Nor brighter wa%liis C‘ye, nor moister 
Than a too-loug-o|)t*iie<l oyster, 

SavB wjicn at noon his paunch grew mutinous 
For a plate of 4irtle green and glutinous) 

" Only^ scfapiug of shotss on the mat? 

“ Anything like the sound of a rat 
‘‘ Makes my heart go pit-|.-i)at 1” 

“ Come in !” the May<»r cried, l(u>king bigger : 

And in did come the strangest figure ! 

His queer loi*^ ^oat from heel to head 
M'‘as half of y(;Ilow and half of red ; 

And he hinjself was hill and thin. 

With sliarp blue 6yes, each like a pin. 

Ami light loose hairj yet swartjiy skin. 

No tuft on check iiof l>eard on chin. 

But lips where smildk went out and in-^ 

There was no guessing his Idtl^and kin ! 

And nobotly could enough admire 
The tall man arid his quaint attire ; 

• Quoth one : “ It’s as my great^-grandsire, 

“ Starting up at the trumj? of Doom’s tone, 

“ Had walked this way from his {lainted tombstone.” 

He advanced to the council-table s 

'And, “ Ple|8e your hon<mrs,”^said he, “ I’m a^p,* 

•‘ By .^eans of a secret charm, to draw 
“ All creatures living bc?neath the sun, 

“That creej>, or swim* or fly, or run, 

“ After one so %s you uever saw ! 

“ And I chiefly use my charm 
0n>.t.b(^ure8 that do people harm. 
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"Tfle mole, and toad, and newt, and viper ; 

“ And people call me the Tied Piper.’^ - 
(And here thec' notico<l round liis nock 
A scarf oi‘ red and yellow 

To match with, his coat of the stdfeame cheque ; 
And at the scarfs end hung a pijie ; 

And his fingers, tliey noticed, were ever stiuyin:: 
As if impatient to Ikj playing 
Upon this pipe, as low it dangled ' 

Over his vesture so old-fangleil). 

Yet,” said he, “|^)or piper as I am, 

** Tn Tartary I fret*d the Chain, 

“ Last Jiuic, from his huge swarms of gnats ; 

** I eased in Asia the Kizaiii 
Of a monstrous hruod of varnpirc-hats : 

“ And, as for what your hrain Ix'wilders, 

** If 1 can rid your town of rats 

** Will you give me a thousand gnililers?'* 

“ One ? fifty thousand !” was the exclamation 
Of the astonished Mayor and Jorporatiuii. 

Into the street the Piper stopt, 

Smiling tirst a little smile. 

As if he knew what magic slepl t 
In his^piiet pi|>c the while; 

Then, lilse a musical adept, 

To blow tlui pij)0 hisHips he wrinkled, 

And gi*een and blue his sharp oyts twinkled 
Like a candle-flame wliere salt sprinkletl ; 
And ere three shrill notes tlie i*i])e uttered, 

You heard as if an army mnttert-d ; 

And the in uttering grew to agniD.bling ; 

And the grumbling grew tp a iniglity rumbling 
And out of the houses the rats came tumbling. 
Great rats, small ratfii, leanj*ats, bi*iiwny i*ats, 
Brown Kars, black rate, gre3’ rats, tawny jats. 
Grave old plodders, 'gay young frisk eis, 

Fathei-s, mothers, uncles, cousiris. 

Clocking tails and pricking wiiiskeis^ 

Families by ttiiis and dCzeus, 

Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives — 

Followed the pifxir for their lives. 

From street txji street he piped advancing, 

And step forastejj they followed daiq^ng, 

Until tliey came tc? the river Weser, 

Wherein all plunged and perished — 

Save one, who, stout as jHilius Oinsar, 

Swam across and lived to carry 
(As ho the manuscript he cherished) 

^ To Rat-land home his commentary, ^ 
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Wliich was, “ At the first shrill notes of tlio pipe, 

“ 1 heard a sound as of scraping tripe. 

“ AikI patting apples, wondron'lfe rii)e, 

‘‘ into a cider-press’s grille : 

“ And a moving away of pickle-tub boards, 

“ And a leaving ajar of conserve-cuY)board8, 

** And a drawing the corks of train-oil-ilasks, 

And a breaking the. hoops of butter-casks : 

“ And it seemed as if a voice 
(Sweeter far than by harp or by psaltery 
“ Is breathed) called out, Oh rats, rejoice ! 

“ The world is grown to one vast drysaltery! 

“ So lUTinch on, crunch on, take your nuncheon, 

“Breakfast, sup{>er, dinner, luncheon ! 

“ And just as a luilky sugar-puncheon, 

“ All ready staved, like a ejeat sun slione 
“ Gl(»rious scarce an inch Ixilbre me, 

“ ,Tust as inetlumght it sjiid, Come, bore me ! 

— I found the^XVesor rolling o’er n\e.” 

You should have heard the Hameiin people j 
Hihgihg the hells till they rocked the steeple; 

“Go,” cried the Mayor, “ and get long j^nesl 
“ Poku out the nests and block up the holes! 

“ Consult with carpenters and builders, 

“ And leave in our tow:, not even a trace 
“ Of tlie mts !” — when suddenly up the face 
Of tlie Pijter perked in the market-place, 

With a “ F-^sfjif you please, my thousand guilders!” 

But for the inaiuKT in Avliioh this fair demand was received by 
the nilcrs of. the delivered town, and all that thence ei^sued, the 
reader mi^st be left to resort to the poet’s owm pages. We give 
as a specimen of another kind the concluding lines of PaTacelsus’s 
long and eloquent dying declamation : — 

Love’s undoing 

'J’aught me the worth of love in man’s estate, 

And what proportion love should hold with power 

In his right constitution ; love preceding 

Power, and with much ]iower always much more love ; 

•liove still too straitened in its present means, 

’mI earnest for new power to set it /ree. 

•1 learned this^ and supposed th^ wholte was Irarm^ i 
And thus, when men received with stupid wondei; 

My first revealings, woul^ have worshipped me, 

And I despised *md loathed their proffered praise — 

When, with awakened eyes, they took revenge 

For past credulity in casting shame 

On my real* knowledge, and I hated them — > . 
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It was not Btmngo 1 saw no j^ixxi in man, 

To overbalance all the wear and waste, 

Of faculties, displiP^^t'd in vain, but born 
To prQ^I)e^ in some Ixjtter splierc : mid why? 

In my own heart love had not Ixjen made wise 
I’o trace love’s faint boi^inninc's in nuaiikind, 

To know oven hate is but a mask of love’s, 

To se<5 a good in evil, and a ho])e 
In ill-success ; to sympathize, i>e proud 
Of tlieir half-reasons, fiiiiit asfnriiigs, dim 
Strucgles for truth, their poorest fallaciiv;, 

Their prejudice, and feara, and cares, an«l doul^ts ; 

Which all touch u}fon nobleness, despite 
Their en*or, all tend upwardly thougii w(‘ak, • 

Like plants in mines winch never saw the sun. 

But dream of him, and guess where he may be.. 

And do their best to climb and get to him. 

All this 1 knew not, and 1 failed. L<et men 

Regard me, and the poet dead lor^g ago 

Wlm once loved rasldy ; and sba])e forth a tliinl, 

And better- temixjred spirit, warned by both : 

As from the over-radiant star too mail * 

To drink the light-springs, beamiest thtmcoiitseir— 

And the dar^ orb winch l>ordcrs the abyss,* 

Ingulfed in* icy night, — Jiiight have its course 
A itemiierato and e(iui-di8tant world. 

Aleanwhile, I have dcnie well, though not all 
As yet men cannot do without couteinpt — 

’Tis for their good, and therefore fit dwhile 
I’iiat they reject tlie weak, and scorn the false, " 

Rather than jrraise the strong an^ tnut, in me. 

^ But, after, they will know mej If 1 stix?p 
Into a dark tremendous sea of cloud, 

It is but for a time ; I pi*e.ss God’s laiuf) 

Close to my, breast — its splendour, .soon or late, 

Will pierce tlie glootp^.: I shall emerge; one day ! 

And thus the finished music of the poem returns to the saine 
note from which it had Rpruu|^ up on its grand* parabolic sweep, 
and the solf-^villod and faring but always noble as* well as 
brilliant visionary to the W^ds with which he had brot*:en away 
long ago from his two friends Festus and Michal : — 

I*g?) tojirove ray soul ! 

I see my way birds their trackless way — 

1 shall arrive ! what time, what circuit first, 

I ask not : but, unless God wnd his^hail 
Or blinding fire-balls, sleet, or stifling snow^, 

In some time —his good time — I shall arrive : 

Hs guides me and the bird. In his good ! 
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If there bo B^foiirtli name belonging to this peiiot],.^the middle 
portion of the present eontiiry, which aftf|r-tiincs will recognize as 
that of a poet of the first class, it is that of tho late Thomas 1 1 clod. 
No oTi^^ of his contemporaries has snipassed him either in perfec- 
1 ion of workmanship or in originality of conception. Upon what- 
ever he has written lie has stimiped the impress of himself, and 
its with a diamond signet. Nor, although his most distinctive 
* manner is comic, is he at all inferior to himself when he adopts a 
different style, as he has done in several of his besl-known 
poems.' As in other instances, indeed,— for exjimple, in Horace 
*and in Burns— what gives their peculiar character and charm to 
jlis mo«t pathetic touches is essentially the same thing which 
makes ilie brilliancy I'f his comic manner. All that is most 
clmr.ict eristic of him in expression and thought is to be discomed 
in, the curious felicity of the following exquisitely beautiful and 
tdtjder lines : — 

We watclad her breathing through ilu* night,’ 

Ihsr hrcatliirig »c»rt and low, 

■;lVs in lier hrcsist the wave of life 
Kept hcav.hig to and fro. 

So silently we seemed to speak, ' 

So slowly moved alxiiit, 

As we laid lent lier half our towers 
, To eke lu‘r living out. 

Our very hopes Kdied our fears, 

Our i'ejir.s our hopes heliwl — 

‘ We tluaighl lier dying whim she slept, 

. And hleot»ing wh^*n she died, 

h’or when th(? luorn came dim and sad 
And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed — she had ’ 

Auotlier inoni than ours. 
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